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Preface  and  Acknowledgements 


The  study  of  attempts  to  eliminate  ^ facto  public  school 
segregation  In  America  In  the  1960's  presents  a disturbing  dilem- 
ma. The  problem  Is  complex,  with  vast  social  and  psychological 
ramifications,  and  we  are  just  beginning  to  learn  how  to  handle 
them  so  as  to  promote  the  goals  and  Ideals  Implicit  In  the  prin- 
ciples for  which  we  claim  to  stand.  Much  new  knowledge  Is  needed, 
and  much  of  It  concerns  the  long-range  impact  of  various  kinds  of 
programs  and  practices  on  human  development  and  dignity.  Yet, 
time  Is  the  commodity  above  all  others  that  we  do  not  have.  The 
century  we  wasted  Is  gone,  and  the  present  situation  Is  one  of 
change  too  rapid  to  permit  the  orderly  accumulation  of  the  knowl- 
edge that  would  be  so  helpful. 

The  pilot  project  reported  here  Is  an  attempt  to  meet  this 
problem  by  Investigating  a wide  spectrum  of  concerns  related  to 
de  facto  school  segregation  relatively  quickly  but  carefully.  We 
hope  that  It  will  have  a significant  spin-off  value  by  suggesting 
specific  areas  for  future  work  as  well  as  offering  significant 
Implications  for  practice.  Events  In  the  four  years  since  It  was 
first  suggested  demonstrate  amply  that  the  time  for  action  Is  now. 
If  we  are  not  already  too  late. 

Regrettably,  the  nature  of  the  project  and  commitments  to 
many  of  the  Individuals  who  gave  essential  help  prevent  the  writer 
from  acknowledging  some  of  the  most  Important  contributions.  The 
school  system  Involved  was  treading  new  and  politically  treacher- 
ous ground,  yet  It  was  willing  to  expose  Itself  to  careful  scrutiny 
from  outside  In  the  process.  This  was  an  act  of  courage  and  an  act 
of  trust.  The  research  team  Is  most  ai^^reclatlve  of  the  confidence 
that  has  been  demonstrated  and  will  make  every  effort  to  maintain 
that  confidence.  Not  all  that  appears  In  the  report  reflects  fa- 
vorably on  the  school  system  Involved,  but  this  Is  a school  system 
that  opened  Itself  to  criticism  as  well  as  praise  In  the  hope  that 
Its  experience  would  prove  to  be  of  value  In  other  communities. 

Many  Individuals  ranging  from  classroom  teachers  and  non- 
professional  personnel  to  members  of  the  Board  of  Education  gave 
of  themselves  to  help.  The  Superintendent  of  Schools,  who  also 
served  with  the  writer  as  the  project's  Co-Dlrector,  was  of  par- 
ticular assistance,  and  his  continuing  expressions  of  confidence 
In  the  writer  are  most  appreciated.  It  Is  only  with  the  greatest 
reluctance  that  his  name  Is  omitted.  Many  people  outside  the 
school  system  helped  as  well;  our  sincere  thanks  go  to  all  of  them. 
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H the  data  analysis  was  facilitated  by  an  award  from  the  National 

Science  Foundation  to  the  Computing  Center  at  Syracuse  University. 
Directly  and  through  the  Youth  Development  Center,  Syracuse  Univer- 
sity was  helpful  in  other  ways  as  well.  We  are  grateful  to  all  these 
groups  for  their  assistance. 

At  the  suggestion  of  the  Office  of  Education,  an  Advisory  Com- 
mittee was  formed  to  provide  consultation  to  the  project  leadership 
as  work  progressed.  The  three  men  chosen  were  most  helpful,  both 
\dienever  one  of  the  varied  administrative  and  methodological  problems 
9 related  to  the  project  arose  and  In  providing  general  suggestions  and 

guidance  as  requested.  They  Include  Lee  J.  Cary  of  the  University  of 
Missouri,  Jack  A.  Kirkland  of  St.  Louis  University,  and  Raymond  A. 
Fatoulllet  of  Teachers  College,  Columbia  University. 

Staff  personnel  were  numerous,  of  course,  and  only  those  \diose 
service  to  the  project  were  "above  and  beyond  the  call  of  duty"  are 
specifically  mentioned  here.  The  work  of  the  seven  contributing 
authors  is  acknowledged  as  it  appears  in  the  text.  Janice  Asmus  and 
Fern  Freel  handled  project  liaison  from  the  headquarters  of  the  Youth 
# Development  Center  in  Syracuse,  New  York.  Lena  Henkin  and  Viva  Klim, 

who  typed  most  of  the  final  draft,  deserve  particular  credit;  they 
worked  long  and  irregular  hours  as  needed  and  were  always  willing  to 
do  more.  The  author's  father,  Harold  Beker,  and  a close  friend, 
Harvey  Schlpper,  took  time  from  other  pressing  activities  to  lend 
special  editorial  and  other  assistance  in  the  final  stages  of  the 
preparation  of  the  manuscript. 

Above  all,  credit  for  any  good  that  may  come  of  the  work  must  be 
shared  abundantly  with  my  wonderful  wife,  Emily.  She  has  probably 
^ spent  the  first  year  of  our  marriage  wondering  whether  she  married  me 

or  the  project  and  has  helped  In  more  concrete  ways  than  1 can  list. 
In  addition,  she  has  been  my  inspiration  and  the  one  who  helped  me 
return  ray  nose  to  the  grindstone  in  the  many  inevitable  hours  of  dis- 
couragement. Our  shared  hope  is  that  the  work  reported  here  will 
contribute  in  at  least  a small  way  to  the  achievement  of  the  equality 
of  opportunity  that  is  the  essence  of  the  American  dream. 
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Problem; 


When  this  project  was  conceived  in  the  summer  of  1963,  the 
problem  with  which  it  was  concerned  could  be  simply  stated  as  the 
integration  of  ^ facto  segregated  public  schools  outside  the  South. 
There  was  wide  recognition,  at  least  in  professional  circles,  that 
racially  segregated  education  was  Inherently  unequal,  and  the  Su- 
preme Court  had  affirmed  tbts  principle  in  law  almost  a decade  be- 
fore. Subsequent  events  and  new  perceptions  of  the  problem  within 
the  community  studied  and  throughout  the  nation  and  even  the  world 
made  it  necessary  to  adjust  some  elements  of  the  work,  although  its 
o'^^Si'^al,  fundamental  concern  was  retained. 

The  evolving  societal  context  of  the  project  may  be  clarifiad 
if  one  recalls  that  it  was  initiated  before  the  "War  on  rover ty" 
was  introduced  into  public  policy,  before  the  frustrations  of  mi- 
nority groups  erupted  in  the  violent  demonstrations  that  art 
symbolized  by  Watts,  before  the  challenge  of  providing  quality 
education  for  the  children  of  the  poor  was  explicitly  presented 
to  the  American  people  through  proposed  and,  subsequently,  approved 
massive  new  federal  legislation.  Divisive  rallying  cries  like  '»We 
want  black  power!"  and  "Burn,  baby,  burn!"  began  to  replace  "We 
shall  overcoTO!"  during  the  course  of  the  project.  A new  epoch  had 
begun,  and  the  project,  designed  to  contribute  more  to  practice 
than  to  academic  knowledge,  could  Ignore  it  only  at  the  price  of 
becoming  irrelevant. 


While  the  critical  questions  and  the  nature  of  the  basic  prob- 
lems themselves  were  being  thrust  into  the  forefront  of  national 
attention  and,  inevitably,  redefined  at  the  same  time,  most  of  the 
data  were  necessarily  gathered  according  to  the  plan  described  in 
the  approved  proposal.  Appropriate  additions  were  made  when  clrcum- 
stances  permitted,  but  the  most  significant  changes  were  in  the 
U4  j*  questions  asked  of  the  data  that  were  available  and  in  the 
kinds  of  overall  conclusions  presented.  In  effect,  unfolding  events 
and  expanding  insights  led  to  a reconceptualization  of  the  funda- 
mental problem  just  as  they  led  to  new  directions  in  national  policy 
and  local  practice.  It  is  hoped  that  the  evolution  of  the  project 
has  been  congruent  with  that  of  the  nation's  needs  and  efforts  and, 
thus,  that  the  work  reported  here  will  contribute  maximally  to  our 
overall  educational  effectiveness. 

In  the  years  just  preceding  the  development  of  the  project,  the 
problem  was  often  defined  as  one  of  inadequate  educational  programs 
and  resources  in  low  income  areas.  Special  programs  such  as  New  York 
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City'i  Higher  Horisons  end  the  Benneker  Project  in  St.  Louie  were 
implemented  in  en  effort  to  compeneete  for  the  perceived  deficit. 
Centerline  hed  ite  own  vereion,  the  Jefferson  Project,  supported 

the  Ford  Foundation  and  the  State  Education  Department.^ 
These  programs  were  designed  to  provide  extra  services  to  pupils 
^Ith  special  needs  and,  thus,  to  contribute  to  the  equalisation  of 
educational  opportunities  for  "culturally  deprived"  youngsters. 

In  SOM  cases,  at  least,  there  Is  evidence  that  such  programs 
little  difference  beyond  what  may  have  been  due  to  initial  bursts 
of  enthusiasm  and  publicity.  Others  may  have  been  more  effective, 
but  dispute  remains  on  this  point  and  solid  supportive  evidence  Is 

.least  one  large  city,  for  exanq>le,  academic  gains 
•ttributed  to  the  conq>ensatory  program  seem  to  have  been  equivalent 
to  those  in  a coiiq>arable,  adjoining  district  without  the  special 
services.  The  tlM  was  soon  after  Sputnik  I,  when  the  entire  na- 
tion suddenly  became  excited  and  concerned  about  the  "education 

gap."  In  the  early  1960's,  however,  the  "problem"  seeMd  to 
change . 

Perhaps  due  to  a convergence  between  the  growing  strength  of 
the  eMrgent  civil  rights  moveMnt  and  growing  disillusion  with 
conq>ensatory  education,  desegregation  becaM  the  new  thrust.  At 
first,  civil  rights  advocates  called  for  the  reasslgnMnt  of 
inner-city  Hegro  children  to  schools  serving  predominantly  white 
middle  class  populations.  Specific  pressure  for  "two-way  desegre- 
gation" also  developed,  based  largely  on  the  premise  that  whites 

r®spciisibl®  for  the  situation  and  should,  therefore,  bear  at 
least  an  equal  burden  in  the  process  of  setting  it  right.  The 
emergence  of  this  stance  as  a major  force  may  ultimately  be  seen 
in  historical  perspective  as  marking  the  beginning  of  the  di- 
visive emphasis  in  the  civil  rights  struggle,  since  it  implicitly 
views  the  races  as  groups  (with  conflicting  interests)  rather  than 
as  categories  of  individuals.  It  was  during  this  period  of  special 
concern  with  desegregation  and  integration  of  ^ facto  segregated 
public  schools  that  the  project  reported  here  was  initiated." 


Slie  names  "Centerline"  and  "Jefferson"  are  both  pseudonyms, 
as  is  explained  In  more  detail  below. 

2 

An  important  distinction  between  desegregation  and  integration 
has  been  widely  disseminated  and  too  often  forgotten  In  practice. 

In  this  report,  an  effort  has  been  made  to  reserve  the  term  "inte- 
gration" for  situations  in  which  academic  and  social  assimilation 
^ between  newcomers  and  "host"  populations  has  been  achieved.  "De- 

segregation" is  used  to  refer  simply  to  the  ending  of  overt  sesre- 
gatlon. 
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Events  and  experience  subsequently  tempered  the  goals  of  many 
committed  civil  rights  workers,  educators,  and  other  concerned 
cltlZwiis.  It  became  clear  that  effective  school  desegregation 
would  be  virtually  Impossible  in  many  of  our  largest  cities,  given 
present  trends  in  Negro-white  population  ratios,  residential  pat- 
terng  physical  distances,  and  political  boundaries  and  restric- 
tions. There  was  a growing  realization  that  the  problem  reflected 
social  class  segregation  and  poor  schools  as  well  as  racial  segre- 
gation, although  racial  minorities  were  often  doubly  handicapped 
and  most  in  need  of  help.  At  least  in  the  big  cities,  much  of  the 
emphasis  seemed  to  shift  from  immediate  school  desegregation  to 
assuring  quality  education  for  all,  education  that  would  be  respon- 
sive to  local  needs  and  in  harmony  with  local  conditions.  Breaking 
down  farriers  to  desegregation  began  to  be  seen  as  a longer  range 
goal.  In  smaller  cities,  on  the  other  hand,  quality.  Integrated 
education  remains  a realistic  goal  for  the  Immediate  future.  There- 
fore, the  project  may  have  more  direct  relevance  for  these  com- 
munities than  for  our  largest  urban  centers.  Nevertheless,  it  Is 
hoped  that  the  findings  and  techniques  reported  will  be  of  help  in 
the  education  of  disadvantaged  youth  in  general,  a problem  of  which 
racial  factors  and  desegregation  represent  but  one  facet. 

As  a result  of  the  progression  outlined  above,  attention  turned 
to  a seemingly  more  sophisticated  and  certainly  more  extensive 
family  of  compensatory  education  programs,  mostly  financed  by  new 
federal  legislation. 

Desegregation  remained  a central  concern,  but  conceptions  of 
the  problem  of  equality  of  social  and  economic  opportunity  were 
increasingly  broadened  to  Include  other  kinds  of  contributions  to 
be  made  through  educational  programs.  No  longer  was  school  de- 
segregation seen  as  necessarily  the  most  direct  route  to  equality, 
although  the  latest  and,  perhaps,  broadest  studies  yet  reported  (as 
cited  below)  seem  to  suggest  that  it  may  be  a prerequisite.  Our 
understanding  of  the  deficits  Imposed  by  centuries  of  Inequality 
has  been  refined,  and  we  are  in  a better  position  to  design  ameli- 
orative programs.  The  problem  areas  with  which  this  project  has 
become  concerned  can,  therefore,  be  restated  as  including  the 


In  some  cases,  perhaps  most  notably  Involving  the  recent, 
highly  publicized  controversies  in  New  York  City  (e.g.,  I.S.  201), 
pressures  for  autonomous  "black  schools"  have  developed  among 
powerful,  unofficial  groups. 
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following: 

1.  The  racial  desegregation  of  non-southern, 
de  facto  segregated  public  schools,  with 

t ' particular  emphasis  on  smaller  and  medlum- 

slsed  cities; 

2.  Maximising  educational  opportunities  for  all 
when  low  Income  children.  Including  those  rep- 
resenting racial  and  other  minority,  groups, 

go  to  school  with  higher  achieving,  white, 
middle  class  children;  and 

3.  Educating  as  effectively  as  possible  In  those 

I ghetto  schools  which  seem  destined  to  remain 

with  us  for  the  foreseeable  future. 

The  first  of  these  areas  represents,  of  course,  our  original  com- 
mitment and  the  thrust  of  our  research  methodology.  The  second 
concerns  primarily  the  demonstration  phase  of  the  work  distilled 
through  the  experience  of  others  as  reported  In  the  Interim.  The 
third,  to  which  we  address  ourselves  along  with  the  other  two  In 
our  conclusions,  reflects  primarily  the  progression  of  events 
since  the  project  was  Initiated  and  the  Increasing  sophistication 
. of  our  own  judgment  about  how  we  might  make  the  greatest  contri- 

bution. 

Recent  Related  Research: 

The  evolution  of  our  efforts  to  provide  equal  educational 
opportunities  for  all  our  citizens,  reviews  briefly  above.  Is  re- 
flected In  the  research  literature  that  has  emerged  In  the  last 
few  years.  The  volume  of  such  material  Is  probably  unprecedented, 
and  much  of  what  we  have  Is  In  the  form  of  Informal  and/or  un- 
, published  reports.  An  exhaustive  survey  will  not  be  attempted 

here;  the  Office  of  Education  has  established  clearinghouses  and 
Information  retrieval  services  for  that  purpose.  Rather,  a small 
number  of  the  seemingly  most  Influential  documents  will  be  cited 
as  they  reflect  the  progression  In  public  policy  that  provided  the 
backdrop  for  the  project  reported  here. 

Education  In  Depressed  Areas ^ Is  a compilation  of  papers  pre- 


A.  Harry  Fassow  (Ed.),  Education  In  Depressed  Areas.  New 
York:  Bureau  of  Publications.  Teachers  College,  uni- 
versity, 1962. 
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tented  in  mld-1962  by  many  o£  the  most  prominent  profestlonalt 
whose  work  was  concerned  with  the  education  o£  the  disadvantaged 
In  the  early  1960's.  Re£lectlng  the  general  level  o£  concern  at 
that  time,  only  three  o£  Its  £l£teen  chapters  are  directed  ex- 
plicitly and  primarily  toward  racial  £actors.  Compensatory  Edu- 
cation £or  Cultural  Deprivation,  a report  o£  a mid- 1964  research 
con£erence,  gives  brle£,  separate  consideration  to  what  It  calls 
the  "Special  Case  of  the  Negro  Student."  The  Importance  o£  racial 
Integration  Is  noted  in  both  o£  these  books,  but  neither  £ocuses 
on  It.  Even  research  centered  on  the  effects  of  minority  group 
and  class  status  or  academic  achievement  tended  not  to  deal  cen- 
trally with  the  Issue  o£  school  Integration.  It  seems  clear  £rom 
these  germinal  resources,  still  o£ten  cited,  that  desegregation 
had  not  yet  emerged  as  the  core  o£  concern  In  the  way  It  soon 
would.  Perhaps  the  emergence  of  broad  awareness  o£  and  concern 
with  segregation  as  a (1£  not  the)  critical  £actor  can  be  dated 
from  the  1964  publication  of  Youth  In  the  Ghetto;  A Study  of  the 
Consequences  of  Powerlessness  ^d  a Blueprint  for  Change*^  by 
Haryou.  This  report  documents  the  cumulative  educational  deficits 
of  Negro  children  attending  segregated  ghetto  schools,  emphasizes 
the  Importance  of  school  desegregation,  and  proposes  temporary 
programs  to  help  to  fill  the  gap  until  desegregation  can  be 
achieved.  Perhaps  In  large  measure.  It  symbolizes  and  reflects 
the  pressure  for  school  desegregation  that  led  to  the  present 
project.  While  school  desegregation  had  previously  received  much 
attention  In  the  professional  literature, It  was  now  more  firmly 


Benjamin  S.  Bloom,  Allison  Davis,  and  Robert  Hess,  Com- 
pensatory Education  for  Cultural  Deprivation.  New  York:  Holt, 
Rinehart  and  Winston,  1965. 

2 

See,  for  example,  Martin  Deutsch,  Minority  Group  and  Class 
Status  as  Related  to  Social  and  Personality  Factors  In  Scholastic 
Achievement . Ithaca,  New  York:  The  Society  for  Applied  Anthro- 
pology, 1960  (Monograph  No.  2). 

3 

Harlem  Youth  Opportunities  Unlimited,  Inc.,  Youth  In  the 
Ghetto:-  A Study  of  the  Consequences  of  Powerlessness  and  a Blue- 
print for  Change.  New  York:  Harlem  Youth  Opportunities  Unlimited, 
Inc . , 1964 . 

4 

See,  for  example,  the  papers  presented  In  Hubert  H.  Humphrey 
(Ed.),  School  Desegregation:  Documents  and  Commentaries.  New  York: 
Crowell,  1964. 
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than  ever  coupled  with  explicit  and  fundamental  concern  for  the 
educational  needt  of  the  '^disadvantaged.'' 

The  emphasis  was  soon  to  shift  again,  this  time  back  toward 
compensatory  education,  as  it  became  clear  that  the  problems  en- 
countered in  attempts  to  desegregate  school  systems  in  big  cities 
were  virtually  insurmountable  on  a short-term  basis.  Children 
were  suffering  in  the  meantime,  and  the  search  for  ways  to  help 
them  despite  segregation  was  accelerated.  The  "new  look"  at  com- 
pensatory education  programs  is  reflected  in  the  recent  survey. 
Compensatory  Education  for  the  Disadvantaged.^  a description  of 
such  programs  across  the  country.  Race  and,  more  specifically, 
racial  integration  are  not  the  focus  of  the  presentation,  al- 
though many  of  the  programs  described  were,  in  fact,  designed 
primarily  for  and  are  serving  mostly  Negro  youngsters*  Detailing 
a proposal  for  privately-managed,  inner-city  schools,^  the  Citi- 
zens Crusade  Against  Poverty  quotes  the  Panel  on  Educational  Re- 
search and  Development  of  the  President's  Science  Advisory  Com- 
mittee: "By  all  known  criteria,  the  majority  of  urban  and  rural 
slum  schools  are  failures"  (p.  1).  Here  again,  while  it  is  rec- 
ognized that  racial  minority  groups  need  help  that  Is  dis- 
proportionate to  their  numbers,  the  solution  Is  not  posed  as 
necessarily  involving  limnedlate,  total  school  desegregation. 

Host  recently,  two  extensive  studies  conducted  under  federal 
auspices  may  have  begun  to  swing  the  emphasis  back  In  the  di- 
rection of  desegregation  as  a necessary  condition,  although  it 
has  become  increasingly  clear  that  it  may  not  be  a sufficient 
one.  Responding  to  a congressional  mandate,  the  U.  S.  Office  of 
Education  conducted  a national  survey  of  educational  opportuni- 
ties and  submitted  its  report  in  mid-1966.^  It  found  a pe\*vaslve 


Edmund  W.  Gordon  and  Doxey  A.  Wllkerson,  Compensatory  Edu- 
cation for  the  Disadvantaged  (Programs  and  Practices:  Preschool 
through  College).  New  York:  College  Entrance  Examination  Hoard. 
1966. 


Garvey  Pressman,  "New  Schools  for  the  Poor:  Designs  for 
Equality  and  Excellence."  Washington,  D.C.:  Citizens'  Crusade 
Against  Poverty,  1966,  Mimeo. 

3 

James  S.  Coleman,  et  Equality  of  Educational  Opportuni- 
ty, Washington,  D.C.:  U.S.  Office  of  Education,  1966. 
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pattern  of  racial  segregation  and  reported  that  minority  groups, 
particularly  Negroes,  tend  to  be  provided  with  Inferior  edu- 
cational resources  and  to  achieve  less  well  than  whites  In  the 
same  region  of  the  country.  A major  conclusion  of  the  report  Is 
that. 


...  If  a white  pupil  from  a home  that  Is 
strongly  and  effectively  supportive  of  edu- 
cation Is  put  In  a school  where  most  pupils 
do  not  come  from  such  homes,  his  achieve- 
ment will  be  little  different  than  If  he 
were  In  a school  composed  of  others  like 
himself.  But  If  a minority  pupil  from  a 
home  without  much  educational  strength  Is 
put  with  schoolmates  with  strong  edu- 
cational backgrounds , his  achievement  Is 
likely  to  Increase  (p.  22). 

Since  only  a small  proportion  of  Negro  homes  provide  what  the  re- 
port refers  to  as  '^educational  strength,"  It  Is  apparent  that 
this  report  Indicates,  at  least  by  Implication,  that  desegregation 
Is  needed  to  equalize  and  maximize  educational  opportunity  for 
all. 


This  conclusion  Is  perhaps  even  more  forcefully  presented  by 
the  U.  S.  Commission  on^^Clvll  Rights  In  Its  report  of  February  9, 
1967,  to  the  President.  Based  on  an  Independent  study  of  school 
racial  Imbalance  and  compensatory  education  programs,  the  Com- 
mission concludes  (in  part)  that. 

Evaluations  of  programs  of  compensatory 
education  conducted  In  schools  that  are 
Isolated  by  race  and  social  class  suggest 
that  these  programs  have  not  had  lasting 
effects  In  Improving  the  achievement  of 
the  students  (p.  205), 

and  It  recommends  that. 

We  must  commit  ourselves  as  a nation  to  the 
establishment  of  equal  educational  oppor- 
tunity of  high  quality  for  all  children. 


U.S.  Commission  on  Civil  Rights,  Racial  Isolation  In  the 
Public  Schools.  Washington,  D.C.:  U.S.  Commission  on  Civil  Rights, 
1967. 
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As  an  Important  means  of  fulfilling  this  na- 
tional goal,  the  Comnission  recommends  that 
the  President  and  the  Congress  give  immediate 
and  urgent  consideration  to  new  legislation 
for  the  purpose  of  removing  present  racial 
imbalances  from  our  public  schools » thus  to 
eliminate  the  dire  effects  of  racial  iso- 
lation  which  this  report  describes « and  at 
long  last:,  providing  real  equality  of  edu- 
cational opportunity  by  integrating  presently 
deprived  American  children  of  all  races  into 
a totally  improved  public  educational  system 
(p.  209,  emphasis  theirs). 

Thus,  the  latest  view  to  win  significant  official  sanction  seems 
to  be  that  desegregation  is  not  only  a moral  Is^eratlve,  but  also 
that  other  compensatory  efforts  are  most  unlikely  to  succeed  with- 
out It.  On  the  other  hand,  the  implications  and  consequences  of 
the  "black  school"  movement  (noted  above)  for  desegregation  pro- 
grams are,  as  yet,  unclear,  although  it  seems  apparent  that  "grass-- 
roots" control  is  a major  objective.^  Such  controversy  will,  un- 
doubtedly, continue,  reflecting  sociopolitical  as  well  as  edu- 
cational consideration. 

This  necessarily  oversimplified  survey  and  analysis  provides 
the  background  for  the  present  report,  which  explores  the  first 
steps  toward  desegregation  in  a medium-sized,  northern  city. 

Only  one  ether  project  of  its  kind  is  known  to  the  author.  If 
these  projects  can  help  to  Illuminate  further  the  complexities 
Inherent  in  school  desegregation  and  integration  efforts  with 
particular  reference  to  the  educational  needs  of  the  dis- 
advantaged, complexities  that  have  too  often  been  minimized  or 
overlooked,  as  well  as  contribute  to  the  development  of  a "tech- 
nology" of  Integration,  the  effort  they  represent  will  have  been 
well  rewarded. 


Robert  L.  Crain  and  Morton  Inger,  "Urban  School  Integration: 
Strategy  for  Peace,"  Saturday  Review.  February  18,  1967,  p.  98. 
The  entire  article  is  relevant  to  this  discussion  and  to  the 
project. 

2 

Patricia  M.  Carrlgan,  "School  Desegregation  via  Compulsory 
Pupil  Transfer:  Its  Effects  on  Elementary  School  Pupils."  A 
Basic  and  Applied  Research  Proposal  Submitted  to  the  U.S.  Com- 
mission of  Education,  September  1,  1965.  Himeo. 
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Background  and  Objectives! 

ais  is  a report  on  one  phase  of  a nothern  city's  awakenina 
often"naJn?"?^  discrimination  in  its  midst,  some  of  its  early?® 
f change,  and  the  results  and  prospLts 

f?rllv  y?®  Pf  e»tial  significance  of  the  work  lies  pri- 

o i.^  ? h**®  i^lications  it  may  have  for  future  progress  toward 

school  integration  and  quality  education  for  all  in  cities  across 

Ban  ar***'*a^i*o«n**®  Visible  community  action  be- 

gan around  1960  and  eventuated  in  the  Jefferson  Project,  a com- 

an“th?’1t?f?'EH  '•y  hh®  ^“0  Fold^ion 

and  the  State  Education  Department  and  undertaken  by  the  Center- 

of"EdM?L*"'’°°a  ®°^^®horation  with  the  local  School 

tfr^^  Tha  ? Syracuse  University  Youth  Development  Cen- 

Jefferson  Project  provided  special  services  and  pro- 
fnTi,  ®®hools  serving  predominantly  lower  class  Negro  children 
city  s ghettos,  an  approach  that  was  to  be  altered  by 
evolving  priorities  and  pressures.  ^ 

Duri^  the  sum^r  of  1963,  the  Director  of  the  Jefferson 
(representing  the  Centerline  City  School  District)  sue- 

wlth^?h*^’‘r*  h**®  Jy'ccuse  University  Youth  Development  Center  join 
^th  the  Centerline  School  District  to  conduct  a research  and^ 
demonstration  project  in  the  area  of  school  desegregation.  It 
was  then  anticipated  that  a large-scale  program  to  eliminate  de 
i^to  segregation  would  be  undertaken  by  the  School  District  IS 

tn  ®^^°"  °"®  *^c  sc®''  funding  and 

Cussifn'*^the  planning  and  pre-testing.  After  some  dis- 

^ Development  Center  agreed  to  participate,  and 

It  ss:  “• 

I.  ^PP'-jCations  for  support  of  the  project  were  prepared  and 
submitted  to  '>oth  the  National  Institute  of  Mental  Itealth  and  the 
U.  S.  Office  of  Education  around  the  end  of  1963.  They  were 
based  on  the  best  available  predictions  of  the  nature  of  the  de- 
pr'^gram  to  be  implemented  the  following  fall  but  rec- 
mfair  *=•‘“5  subsequent  School  Board  decisions  or  other  factors 
might  necessitate  revisions  in  or  even  abandonment  of  the  project 


***®  ‘*®*®  P'^ssented  below  are  neither  confi- 
a nor  in  ^y  way  embarrassing  to  the  community  Involved, 
pseudonyms  are  being  used  whenever  possible  in  an  effort  to  meet 
our  co^itment  to  those  who  cooperated  and  requested  anonymit?  Ld 
to  protect  any  individuals  who  may  feel  cast  in  a negat??Tughr 

1 to  facilitate  future  effectiveness,  not  to  identify 

Individuals  and  their  behavior  In  the  past.  ^ 


-cttr:  ; 


In  March*  1964*  both  federal  agencies  agreed  to  fund  the  proposed 
work  as  a demonstration  project*  and  the  Board  of  Education's  plans 
for  the  fall  with  regard  to  school  desegregation  became  known.  The 
projected  changes  were  less  ambitious  than  had  been  expected  and 
required  a fundamental  reassessment  of  the  proposal. 

As  originally  conceived  and  proposed*  the  project  was  designed 
not  only  to  study  the  impact  of  desegregation  on  those  Involved* 
but  also  to  evaluate  the  impact  of  special  services  that  had  been 
planned  to  ease  the  desegregation  process.  The  evaluation  was  to 
Involve  comparisons  among  seemingly  similar*  newly  desegregated 
schools  with  and  without  the  special  services.  The  projected  plan 
Included  three  academic  years*  with  the  third  to  be  used  for  analy- 
sis and  writeup.  When  the  Board  of  Education  adopted  its  school 
desegregation  plan,  however*  it  was  clear  that  the  originally  en- 
visioned comparison  settings  would  not  be  available.  Reasslgn- 
ments  that  would  markedly  change  racial  balance  were  planned  for 
four  schools*  none  of  which  seemed  comparable  to  any  of  the  others. 
Therefore*  It  was  necessary  to  abandon  the  Idea  of  a controlled 
demonstration  and  to  attempt  Instead  to  assess  the  Impact  of  the 
special  services  more  Informally. 

Revised  plans  and  goals  based  on  the  new  situation  were  sub- 
mitted to  the  funding  agencies  following  meetings  with  their  rep- 
resentatives In  the  spring  of  1964.  Both  agencies  agreed  to  fund 
the  first  year  of  the  project  at  least*  with  possible  extensions 
to  be  determined  after  subsequent  assessment  of  the  situation  by 
all  concerned.  The  changes  were  detailed  In  the  revised  project 
plan  as  reflected  in  the  Office  of  Education  contract*  which 
stated: 


The  revised  project  Is  designed  to  serve  either 
or  both  of  the  functions  depending  on  the  de- 
velopment of  the  local  situation.  First*  it 
will  provide  one  year  for  a pilot  project* 
during  which  both  intervention  and  research 
techniques  can  be  tried  and  adapted  for  appli- 
cation In  a more  systematic  demonstration  pro- 
ject the  following  year.  The  pilot  phase  was 
part  of  the  ori.glnal  plan  and  was  omitted  be- 
cause immediate,  massive  desegregation  this 
fall  seemed  likely.  Had  this  occurred,  there 
would  have  been  no  time  for  the  pilot  work. 
Second,  even  If  the  desegregation  process  is 
not  expanded  in  1965,  the  results  of  the  initial 
period  are  expected  to  be  of  value  in  themselves. 


( > 


J 


J 


At  the  very  leest,  the  first  year's  work  should 
provide  a searching  description  and  analysis  of 
u;  the  desegregation  process  in  four  distinctly 
different  types  of  settings  and  (2)  a variety  of 
special  sr.rvices  offered  by  the  school  system  to 
the  it^chools  involved* 

As  finally  approved,  the  overall  objectives  of  the  project 
were  specified  as  follows:  t'  J 


(a)  to  identify  and  classify  the  problems  that 
may  arise  in  connection  with  the  integration 
process; 


(b)  to  identify  systematically  the  effects  of 
^'^begration  on  the  attitudes  and  behavior  of 
the  people  (particularly  pupils  and  teachers) 
involved,  especially  their  attitudes  and  be- 
havior vis-a-vis  each  other  and  integration 
per  se: 

(c)  to  demonstrate  effective  ways  of  handling 
such  problems  through  the  application  to  this 
new  slt^jatlon  of  methods  for  the  facilitation 
of  appropriate  change  refined  in  the  course  of 
the  [Jefferson]  Project;  and 


(d)  to  disseminate,  for  possible  application 
in  other  settings,  the  findings  concerning  the 
problems  that  arise  in  such  situations  and  the 
effectiveness  of  particular  techniques  in  pre- 
venting or  resolving  problems  and  maximizing 
the  potential  of  the  school  for  stimulating 
learning  and  personal  and  social  development. 


During  the  first  year,  1964-65,  a detailed  progress  report  and 
proposal  for  continuation  support  was  prepared  as  requested  by  the 
funding  agencies.  Timing  was  again  a problem,  since  experience 
had  taught  us  that  predictions  made  in  February  for  the  followlne 
fall  would  be  tentative  at  best  in  this  area,  and  the  funding 
apneies  needed  the  proposal  before  March  1.  The  decision  made, 
therefore,  was  that  the  research  should  be  confined  primarily  to 
the  first  year's  pilot  work  for  the  present  and  that  any  plans  for 
continuing  the  special  services  should  be  made  contingent  .on  sub- 

^ basis  of  this  report,  both  NIMH  and 
the  Office  of  Education  agreed  to  fund  the  project  for  a second 
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yAAr  to  be  used  primarily  for  data  analyaia  and  writeup*  Exten- 
aiona  without  additional  funda  were  aubaequently  granted  when  un- 
anticipated delays  occurred,  but  the  project  has  now  been  com- 
pleted. Its  findings  and  implications  are  reported  below,  follow- 
ing a brief  overview  of  its  organization  and  the  situation  which 
provided  its  context. 

Organization  of  the  Project: 

When  the  proposal  was  approved  by  both  agencies  in  final  form, 
a special  services  unit  was  established  by  the  school  district  and 
a research  team  was  assembled  by  the  Youth  Development  Center.  For 
the  administrative  convenience  of  all  concerned,  the  special  ser- 
vices comprising  the  demonstration  were  funded  by  the  Office  of 
Education,  while  the  NIMH  grant  was  allocated  to  the  research  part 
of  the  project,  but  the  entire  enterprise  was  viewed  as  a joint  ef- 
fort of  the  two  funding  agencies  and  the  two  organizations  respon- 
sible for  its  execution.  The  administration  and  supervision  of  the 
special  services  were  primarily  the  responsibility  of  the  school 
district;  the  Youth  Development  Center,  an  Independent  agency,  con- 
ducted the  research.  Close  liaison  was  established  and  maintained 
between  these  two  major  segments  of  the  project. 

The  research  segment  Itself  was  divided  into  two  major  compo- 
nents at  the  beginning:  formal  testing  and  participant  observation. 
Additional  substudies  were  added  later,  most  notably  including  a 
sociopolitical  case  history  of  community  events  and  pressiires  that 
structured  the  course  of  change  and  an  interview  study  of  parental 
attitudes.  Other  significant  modifications  in  the  project  that  be- 
came necessary  as  it  proceeded  are  detailed  in  relevant  sections  of 
the  report.  Direct  responsibility  for  each  part  of  the  overall 
enterprise  was  assigned  to  an  appropriate  professional. 

The  case  study,  which  provides  the  background  for  the  events 
on  which  the  remainder  of  the  work  is  based,  comprises  Section  One 
of  the  report.  Section  Two  is  devoted  to  the  development  and  func- 
tioning of  the  demonstration  program  in  the  schools.  Section  Three 
reports  the  results  of  research  conducted  with  the  children  and 
parents  ^o  were  involved  in  the  desegregation  program.  Each  sec- 
tion is  self-contained,  reflecting  the  pattern  of  the  work  and, 
hopefully,  facilitating  the  use  of  the  report  by  readers  who  may  be 
Interested  in  particular  parts  of  the  project.  The  final  section 
summarizes  the  overall  findings,  conclusions,  and  possible  Impli- 
cations of  the  work. 

The  four  focal  or  "experimental"  settings  Included  two  elemen- 
tary schools  and  two  junior  high  schools.  One  of  the  latter,  Jef- 
ferson, was  a predominantly  Negro,  inner  city  school  to  which  a 


large  number  of  white  pupils  were  newly  assigned.  Virtually  all 
the  pupils  Involved,  both  **hosts”  and  newcomers  to  the  school, 
came  from  lower  class  backgrounds,  and  each  group  represented  a 
closely  knit,  ethnically  homogeneous  community.  Despite  advance 
indications  to  the  contrary,  overt  Intergroup  conflict  in  the 
adult  community  resulting  from  this  change  did  not  materialiae, 
but  only  about  30  of  221  pupils  originally  reassigned  from  Pe- 
terson to  Jefferson  actually  went.^  One  hundred  and  fifteen  oth- 
ers attended  Bailey  Junior  High  through  the  Board  of  Education's 
open  enrollment  program,  and  a few  went  to  other  public  schools 
under  the  same  program. 2 gome  enrolled  in  parochial  schools,  and 
a small  number  left  school  or  avoided  the  transfer  in  other  ways. 
Jefferson  Junior  High,  which  had  been  expected  to  have  more  than 
a 50  per  cent  ^diite  enrollment  after  having  had  about  322  Negroes 
and  93  whites  the  year  before,  opened  in  the  fall  of  1964  with 
about  345  Negroes  and  about  80  whites.  Since  substantial  numbers 
of  former  Peterson  students  went  to  Bailey,  a predominantly  white 
junior  high  school.  It  was  decided  to  use  Bailey  as  a source  of 
comparison  data.  While  staff  resources  did  not  permit  the  as- 
signment of  an  observer  there,  the  same  testing  program  was 
carried  out  as  at  Jefferson. 

The  planned  transfer  of  about  75  Negro  pupils  from  Jefferson 
to  predominantly  white,  middle  class  Dexter  Junior  High  School  was 
implemented  but  with  only  about  30  Negro  transfers  attending  Dexter  at 
the  start  of  the  year.  About  58  first-,  second-,  and  third-grad- 
ers reassigned  from  Hayes  Elementary  School  to  Tyler  Elementary, 
of  whom  over  50  were  Negro,  were  transported  to  their  new  school 
by  bus.  Hayes  Is  an  Inner-city  school  serving  a predominantly 
Negro  population,  while  Tyler  serves  an  upper  middle  class  neigh- 
borhood with  a heavy  concentration  of  children  of  University  per- 


Most  of  the  figures  in  this  section  are  approximations;  the 
exact  numbers  often  changed  from  day  to  day.  One  result  of  this 
is  that  N's  may  vary  somewhat  among  the  substudies  reported  below. 

2 

This  Is  of  more  than  descriptive  Interest,  since  it  suggests 
how  a policy  originally  planned,  at  least  in  part,  to  facilitate 
integration,  the  "open  schools"  program,  can  also  be  used  by  citi- 
zens to  Impede  other  efforts  in  the  same  direction.  An  original 
purpose  of  the  open  schools  plan  was  to  permit  concerned  Negro 
parents  to  have  their  children  transferred  from  a crowded,  predom- 
inantly Negro,  inner-city  school  to  other  schools  where  there  was 
room.  White  parents  had  the  same  prerogative,  of  course,  and  used 
it  to  keep  their  children  from  attending  Jefferson. 


sonnel.  Comparison  data  were  gathered  at  Hayes  as  well  as  at 
Bailey,  also  without  an  observer. 

Finally,  over  100  youngsters  were  reassigned  to  Gilbert  Ele- 
mentary In  connection  with  the  closing  of  one  of  the  city’s  oldest 
schools.  While  racial  Integration  was  Incidental  In  this  trans- 
fer, the  new  pupils  Included  a proportionately  larger  number  of 
Negroes  than  had  been  there  before.  The  racial  composition  at 
Gilbert  changed  from  about  456  whites  and  24  Negroes  (about  5 per 
cent  Negro)  In  1963-64  to  about  460  whites  and  100  Negroes  (be- 
tween 15  and  20  per  cent  Negro)  In  1964-65,  the  study  year.  While 
the  special  Integration  services  unit  was  not  directly  Involved 
there,  Gilbert  was  Included  In  the  research  because  It  seemed  to 
provide  within  a single  setting  the  opportunity  to  distinguish 
problems  due  to  racial  and  social  class  factors  combined  from 
those  due  to  social  class  factors  alone.  The  newcomers  to  Gilbert, 
both  white  and  Negro,  were  t''ought  to  represent  a lower  socioeco- 
nomic class  stratum  than  did  the  pupils  \dio  were  there  before. 
Gilbert  Is  an  Integrated  situation  In  another  sense  as  well,  since 
It  serves  physically  handicapped  children  from  throughout  the  city 
In  Its  regular  classrooms.  This  provided  a potential  opportunity 
to  make  other  kinds  of  comparisons. 

As  this  brief  description  makes  clear,  the  project  was  neces- 
sarily carried  out  with  limited  N*s,  particularly  at  Jefferson 
School.  Absenteeism  and  other  factors  further  reduced  the  numbers 
of  subjects  for  whom  data  was  available,  as  Is  detailed  below. 
Nevertheless,  In  view  of  the  limited  knowledge  available  In  this 
field  and  Its  overall  significance,  we  deemed  It  wise  to  do  the 
best  job  that  could  be  done  under  the  circumstances  rather  than  to 
abort  the  study  during  Its  first  (or  pilot)  year.  As  has  been  ex- 
plained above.  It  was  felt  that  local  conditions  did  not  justify 
the  continuation  and  expansion  of  the  project  the  following  fall. 
Without  pretending  to  have  solved  the  massive  problems  Involved, 
the  writer  and  his  colleagues  hope  that  the  work  reported  here  will 
help  to  serve  as  a foundation  for  further  research  and  for  Increas- 
ingly successful  efforts  to  provide  quality.  Integrated  education 
for  all  our  citizens. 
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SECTION  ONE— A SOCIOPOLITICAL  CASE  HISTORY 


i 


Part  One--Settlng  the  Stage:  Protect  and  Accomodation 


Backsnround  and  Methodology: 

While  It  was  not  proposed  In  the  original  plan,  this  aspect 
of  the  project  turned  out  to  be  one  of  the  most  exciting  and  pro- 
vocative of  all,  at  least  to  those  Involved.  Soon  after  work  on 
the  overall  project  was  begun,  it  was  realized  that  an  Important 
missing  link  was  the  study  of  the  development  of  integration 
pressures  and  plans  and  the  implementation  process.  Because  of 
their  public  nature  and  the  attention  they  received,  the  events 
that  occurred  seemed  to  provide  a particularly  well-suited  vehi- 
cle for  the  illustration  of  the  dynamics  and  processes  of  "demo- 
cratic** community  decision-making.  It  seemed  likely  that  a study 
in  depth  of  this  change  might  not  only  lead  to  a clearer  picture 
and  a better  understanding  of  social  change  in  general,  but  also 
provide  concrete  help  to  Centerline  and,  in  particular,  to  other 
cities  where  similar  changes  are  still  in  their  earlier  stages. 

The  focus  is  on  the  institutional  dimensions  of  educational  policy 
formation  as  well  as  on  the  behavior  of  the  specific  Individuals 
Involved.  It  is  not  only  about  what  happened,  but  also  about  why 
things  occurred  when  they  did. 

Such  questions  as  the  following  seemed  fundamental:  When  did 

the  original  protest  come  about?  Who  initiated  it?  How  was  it 
organized?  How  involved  were  various  segments  of  the  community? 
What  was  the  extent  of  support  from  the  Negro  population?  What 
was  the  response  of  identifiable  power -holders,  such  as  Board  of 
Education  members,  school  administrators,  political  leaders,  the 
Mayor *s  Office,  and  the  like?  From  whon  did  these  Individuals  take 
advice  or  cues  on  such  matters?  What  relevant  Interactions  oc- 
curred among  state  and  local  officials,  local  officials  and  citi- 
zen groups,  and  elected  and  appointed  officials?  What  changes  of 
attitude,  if  any,  have  there  been  among  protesters  and  power-hold- 
ers? How  did  such  changes  come  about?  What  avenues  were  estab- 
lished throu^  which  conflicts  could  be  discussed  or  mediated? 

What  have  been  the  results  of  such  efforts?  What  are  the  sources 
of  pressure  for  and  resistance  to  changes  in  the  status  quo?  What 
strategies  have  been  employed  by  the  protest  groups  and  those  op- 
posing them?  Are  the  power-holders  presently  committed  to  the 
consideration  of  ethnic  background  in  establishing  future  educa- 
tional policy?  What  groups  or  individuals  that  might  have  been 
able  to  help  were,  conspicuously  silent,  if  any,  and  how  might  they 
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have  been  activated?  What  Issues  and  problems  remain? 

These  and  related  questions  form  the  crux  of  this  substudy. 

In  an  effort  to  Illuminate  the  facts.  It  was  necessary,  first,  to 
reconstruct  the  story  as  It  developed.  Although  a perfect  recon- 
struction of  past  events  Is  an  Ideal  often  sought  but  rarely 
achieved,  It  Is  hoped  that  the  material  that  follows  presents  the 
story  fairly  and  accurately  as  It  Is  recorded  In  the  documents 
obtainable  and  recalled  by  the  Individuals  Involved. 

The  protest  and  subsequent  public  discussion  over  de  facto 
school  segregation  began  as  a seemingly  Innocuous,  multi-faceted 
protest  over  the  changing  of  school  district  boundaries  to  rec- 
tify an  overcrowded  situation  In  one  elementary  school.  The 
boundary  changes  were  suggested  to  the  Board  of  Education  by  the 
Research  Department  through  the  Superintendent— basically,  a rou- 
tine administrative  decision  In  response  to  a routine  administra- 
tive request.  The  public  response,  however,  was  far  from  rou- 
tine, apparently  because  of  the  "transitional”  nature  of  the 
neighborhood  In  terms  of  racial  composition.  Several  concerned 
groups  requested  that  the  proposed  change  not  be  made  lest  the 
neighborhood  rapidly  lose  many  of  Its  white  residents  as  a result. 
In  an  unusual  action,  the  Board  decided  against  the  staff  recom- 
mendation. Following  this  successful  protest,  the  newly  organized 
CORE  group  began  to  demand  that  the  Board  Investigate  facto 
school  segregation."  The  larger  protest  had  emerged.  During  the 
following  two  and  one-half  years , the  city  was  to  see  the  school 
system's  administration  building  picketed,  a school  boycott  In- 
volving nearly  900  children,  the  formation  of  a citizens'  group  to 
study  the  situation  and  make  recondnendaticns  to  the  Board,  Involve- 
ment by  the  State  Education  Department,  a report  from  the  citizens' 
group  to  the  Board,  a precedent-setting  policy  statement  by  the 
Board,  the  formulation  of  a school  redlstrlctlng  plan  considering 
"racial  balance,"  a lawsuit  against  the  Board  Initiated  and  lost  by 
a group  of  parents,  and  the  implementation  of  the  Board's  first 
plan.  Tiie  beginnings  of  a solution  to  the  problem  of  ^ facto 
school  segregation  in  Centerline  seem  to  have  emerged  from  this 
stream  of  events,  although  subsequent  occurrences  confirmed  that 
continued  attention  to  the  situation  would  be  required  if  the  prob- 
lem were  to  be  solved. 

In  seeking  to  describe  the  process  of  educational  decision- 
making as  It  occurred  In  Centerline  with  regard  to  the  de  facto 
segregation  dispute  as  fully  and  accurately  as  possible,  the  in- 
vestigators accumulated  and  analyzed  over  IzOO  pages  of  Interview 
protocols,  nearly  200  pages  of  documents  such  as  Board  of  Educa- 
tion minutes,  reports,  statements,  letters,  etc.,  and  a file  of 


relevant  clippings  from  both  of  the  city's  dally  newspapers.  Ad- 
ditional materials  were  gathered  and  used  In  the  course  of  pre- 
paring the  Epilogue.  Thus,  the  case  study  Is  based  primarily  on 
what  might  be  called  a "traditional  blend"  In  social  science  re- 
search-document analysis  and  Interviewing— although  limited  par- 
ticipant observation  was  employed  as  well.  Of  course,  had  this 
substudy  been  devised  and  Initiated  earlier,  much  of  the  Informa- 
tion needed  could  have  been  gathered  more  directly.  The  methods 
and  materials  used  Included,  more  specifically,  those  listed  be- 
low. 


1.  A statistical  analysis  of  population  char- 
acteristics of  the  Centerline  area  and  re- 
lated demographic  data,  wh4.ch  provided 
baseline  Information  on  community  charac- 
teristics. 

2.  A content  analysis  of  material  on  the  de- 
segregation Issue  appearing  In  Centerline's 
two  dally  newspapers  during  the  period  of 
concern.  This  provided  a rough  timetable 
of  events  and  clues  to  ccmmunlty  partici- 
pation In  addition  to  defining  the  editorial 
stances  of  members  of  the  news  media. 

3.  An  analysis  of  private  and  public  documents 
related  directly  to  the  situation  being 
studied.  These  documents  Include  communi- 
cations, memoranda,  and  correspondence  of 
the  Centerline  school  administration;  min- 
utes of  meetings  and  public  hearings  con- 
ducted by  the  Board  of  Education;  minutes 
and  reports  of  the  Education  Committee,  Cen- 
terline Area  Council,  State  Commission  for 
Human  Rights;  records  provided  by  the  pro- 
test groups;  and  a variety  of  other  mate- 
rials dealing  with  the  processes  of  school 
Integration  and  policy  definition. 

4.  Interviews  with  citizens  who  took  part  In  or 
who  were  eyewitnesses  to  events  In  the  In- 
tegration process. 

5.  Participant  observation  by  members  of  the 
study  team  of  selected  events  occurlng  after 
the  beginning  of  1964. 
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6. 


Extensive  study  of  relevant  events  occurring 
elsewhere  in  the  country  so  that  their  im- 
pact on  the  local  situation  could  be  assessed 
and  so  that  local  events  could  be  viewed  in 
national  context. 

Since  the  interviews  provided  the  basis  for  much  of  the  mate- 
rial reported  in  this  study,  it  seems  important  to  give  specific 
attention  to  how  they  were  approached  and  conducted.  Locating 
proper  interview  subjects  was,  of  course,  a primary  task.  A pre- 
liminary list  of  participants  in  the  ^ facto  school  segregation 
dispute  in  Centerline  was  prepared  on  the  basis  of  newspaper 
stories  and  other  formal  and  informal  sources.  Requests  for  names 
were  made  of  selected  individuals  in  tjie  community  \dio  were  iden- 
tified as  potentially  cooperative  leaders  in  educational  endeavors, 
civil  rights  groups,  parent  organizations,  and  political  activi- 
ties. The  names  obtained  were  supplemented  during  the  interviews, 
since  interviewed  subjects  were  asked  what  other  individuals  they 
felt  should  be  interviewed  so  that  a more  complete  picture  might  be 
obtained.  By  August  of  1964,  thirty-seven  individuals  de^ed  in- 
fluentials"  in  the  school  integration  dispute  had  been  selected. 

All  but  three  were  still  available  in  the  community. 

Before  field  work  was  begun,  the  names  of  potential  interview 
subjects  were  grouped  into  the  following 

sentatives  of  civil  rights  and  protest  groups,  including  CORE,  the 
NAACP,  and  the  Civil  Rights  Committee  of  a local  union  that  had 
played  a major  role;  (b)  school  administrators  and  teachers;  u; 
members  of  the  Board  of  Education;  (d)  advisors  and  consultants, 
primarily  individuals  who  took  part  in  the  deliberations  of  the 
conmiittee  of  interested  citizens  chosen  to  advise  the  Board  of 
Education  in  the  area  of  racial  imbalance  in  the  Centerline 
schools;  and  (e)  others,  including  parents  affected  by  Board  ac- 
tions on  racial  balance,  local  political  party  and  governmental 
officials,  representatives  of  interest  groups  peripheral  to  the 
school  integration  issue,  etc. 

Insofar  as  possible,  all  individuals  in  one  category  were  in- 
terviewed before  a start  was  made  on  the  next.  Such  a procedure, 
it  was  felt,  would  point  up  similarities  and  differences  in  opin- 
ions among  the  persons  in  a particular  grouping.  For  ex^ple,  the 
first  interviews  wera  conducted  with  the  ’’protesters.  This  re- 
vealed the  arguments.,  opinions,  and  perceptions  of  events  of  the 
croup  attempting  to  change  the  status  quo.  Next,  basically  the 
same  information  was  sought  from  the  standpoint  of  those  who  would 
have  to  implement  any  policy  changes,  school  system  persomel. 

The  ’’advisors,”  who  provided  a somewhat  detached  but  still  inside 
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view  of  the  development  of  the  ^ facto  segregation  controversy, 
followed.  The  last  major  group  to  be  interviewed  was  composed  of 
school  board  members,  who  provided  insights  into  the  decision- 
making process  from  the  point  of  view  of  those  vdio  had  to  make  the 
decisions.  Others  were  interviewed  when  it  seemed  that  they  might 
have  something  significant  to  contribute  and,  of  course,  there 
were  some  Instances  in  which  it  was  necessary  to  deviate  from  the 
sequence  just  discussed. 

Gaining  access  to  individuals  did  not  turn  out  to  be  a major 
problem,  though  a considerable  amount  of  time  was  spent  in  ex- 
plaining the  purpose  of  the  study  to  desired  respondents  and  in 
arranging  appointments  for  interviews.  The  procedure  followed 
was:  (1)  to  send  a personal  letter  to  each  prospective  interview 

subject  describing  the  study,  asking  for  assistance,  and  promis- 
ing that  all  information  and/or  material  supplied  would  be  treated 
as  confidential;  (2)  to  telephone  the  subject  to  schedule  an  in- 
terview appointment;  and  (3)  to  follow  the  interview  with  a letter 
of  appreciation  and  a copy  of  the  transcribed  interview  to  be 
checked  and  returned  with  any  corrections  or  requested  revisions 
indicated. 

Interviews  ranged  from  one  to  two  hours  in  length,  were  re- 
latively unstructured,  and  varied  in  emphasis  from  group  to  group. 
Before  contact  was  made  with  individuals  in  a given  category , an 
interview  format  was  developed  that  reflected  informal  hypotheses 
about  the  relevance  of  the  particular  group  of  individuals  in- 
volved, and  specific  probe  questions  were  employed  to  elicit  in- 
formation on  these  points  if  it  was  not  volunteered.  The  large 
majority  of  the  interviews  were  taped,  with  the  remainder  recon- 
structed promptly  from  the  interviewer’s  extensive  notes.  Only 
one  person  expressed  doubts  as  to  whether  he  had  been  accurately 
quoted  on  the  basis  of  the  transcription  sent  to  him,  and  his 
sugg0sted  changes  were  of  a minor  nature.  In  several  Instances, 
however,  individuals  did  show  concern  over  the  amount  and  nature 
of  information  they  had  given  during  the  interview.  They  sought— 
and  received— further  assurances  of  confidentiality. 

None  of  the  prospective  subjects  refused  to  be  interviewed, 
which  was  perhaps  someidiat  surprising  in  view  of  their  usually 
sensitive  positions  and  the  controversial  and  emotional  nature  of 
the  study  topic.  Most  respondents  were  extremely  cooperative,  and 
many  seemed  to  welcome  the  opportunity  to  discuss  the  community 
situation  at  length  with  an  unknown,  outside  observer.  A few  were 
reserved,  cautious,  or  evasive,  though  always  polite. 

The  case  study.  Part  One  of  the  total  report,  was  authored  by 
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Robert  LaPorte,  Jr.,  who  did  most  of  the  field  work  and  wrote  the 
first  draft,  and  Jerome  Baker  and  Charles  V.  Willie,  who  served 
largely  as  consultants.  The  study  as  presented  reflects  the 
thinking  of  all  three  authors,  and  all  regret  any  errors  of  fact 
or  Interpretation.  Part  Two,  Analysis  and  Conclusions,  was  writ- 
ten by  Jerome  Beker  based  In  large  measure  on  suggestions  from 
the  other  two  authors.  It  was  originally  anticipated  that  the 
case  study  would  be  submitted  to  selected  participants  In  the 
events  described  to  get  their  reactions  and  suggestions  In  ad- 
vance, but  time  did  not  permit  this  extra  step  to  be  taken  before 
this  final  report  was  submitted. 

The  authors  and  all  others  concerned  with  this  problem  are 
Indebted  to  scores  of  Centerline  citizens  who,  regrettably,  can- 
not be  Identified,  for  their  anonymity  Is  In  our  trust.  We  also 
owe  much  to  earlier  researchers,  v^ose  Investigations  of  many  as- 
pects of  life  In  Centerline  provided  valuable  material  on  which 
to  build  the  present  study.  While  the  commitment  to  confiden- 
tiality again  prevents  specific  mention,  we  do  wish  to  acknowl- 
edge the  service  rendered  by  these  social  scientist  colleagues. 
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Chapter  One—The  City  and  Its  Schonlg 


I,  The  City; 

Urban  centers  have  experienced  a common  pattern  of  growth 
aince  the  end  of  World  War  !•  City  populations  Increased  steadily 
from  about  1918  until  around  1950,  Following  World  War  II  and 
throughout  the  1950* s and  1960»s,  the  areas  surrounding  cities  wit- 
nessed a population  expansion  that  Is  still  gathering  Impetus, 

The  phenomenon  of  rural-urban  migration  largely  responsible 
for  urban  growth  has  characterized  several  generations  of  Jhnerlcan 
history.  Each  World  War  has  added  the  Inqsetus  of  labor  shortages 
In  our  manufacturing  and  shipping  centers,  our  cities,  acceler- 
ating the  migration.  Social  factors  have  played  a part,  as  has 
the  burgeoning  economy.  These  forces  have  Inevitably  drawn  the 
relatively  less  well-educated,  less  skilled  rural  dwellers  to  the 
city,  seeking  greater  opportunity  and  reward.  In  the  mind  and 
heart  of  the  southern  Negro,  this  presumably  meant  the  freedom  to 
learn,  to  achieve,  to  enjoy. 

The  Urban  Community  Culture  and  the  Negro; 

The  migration  of  Negroes  to  the  central  cities  of  the  North 
during  the  Twentieth  Century  can  be  seen  In  the  Census  figures  for 
the  period.  In  the  first  decade,  1900  to  1910,  our  urban  commiml- 
tles  experienced  a 34,6  per  cent  Increase  In  Negro  population,^ 

In  the  latest  decade,  1950  to  1960,  starting  from  a much  larger 
base,  the  Increase  was  57,3  per  cent.  That  It  has  continued  to 
accelerate  In  the  Sixties  Is  revealed  In  school  population  studies 
In  urban  centers. 

The  problems  accompanying  such  large  Increases  In  Negro  popu- 
lation have  been  examined  In  other,  more  comprehensive  studies.  We 
wish  primarily  to  note  the  parallel  growth  of  the  city  and  Its  Negro 
population.  Many  new  city  dwellers  found  that  their  moves  had  sig- 
nificant social  by-products:  new  patterns  of  group  and  Individual 
behavior;  separation  of  families  resulting  In  their  fragmentation 


^ata  presented  In  this  chapter  are  based 
U,  S,  Census  and  studies  that  have  coordinated 
ports.  Specific  mention  of  the  latter  sources 
terest  of  confidentiality. 


primarily  on  the  1960 
and  extended  Its  re- 
Is  omitted  In  the  In- 
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and  the  abandonnent,  in  aona  caaaa,  of  tradition.1  timm 

*“  incraate  in  opportunitiaa  for  upward  Social 
■ability  dua  to  tha  aarvicaa  availabla  to  urban  dwallara. 

u_j  Studiaa  hava  ahown  that  tha  firat  ganaration  of  urban  dwallnra 
d iMny  adjuatmanta  to  maka.  Soma  wara  auccaaaful  in  makino 
adjuatmanta,  whila  othara  could  not  chanaa  or  adant  1 
ly  togathar  in  a coonunity  of  "atrangara"  alicita^both 
»nd..ir.bl.  b.h«,ior.l  ch.r.ct.r?:”c. 

daviation  from  tha  dominant,  middla  claaa 
cultura  with  ita  fixad  norma  oftan  invitaa  oatraciam  Tha  Ytmorn 
in  my  caaaa,  ia  ragardad  aa  auch  a "daviant"  and  in  manv^S!* 
Tad^J^*li«?**  conaidarad  an  ''undaairabla”  naiilbor.  Thia  iiaa 

- (pravanting  upward  mobility)  da 

^^..gragatad  houaxng,  and  concomitant  S fL^  a^ool 

For  tha  ^araga  whita  urban  dwallar,  tha  city  afforda  axna 

i"t*llectu.l  Ld  .plrtaill 

pacitiaa.  Tha  advantagaa  of  aducational  aarvicaa  that  includa 

ODDortu^itlM*^”ff*^f^^*^^**  trainad  paraonnal,  amploymant 

in  • variaty  from  which  to  chooaa  mSarrhoua- 

rtssL":’"  “ “isi;  - 

‘Tf*”  ‘0  «>•  confine,  of 

tmitlM  m3  with  barrier,  to  oppor- 

tunltie,  and  eoelal  mobility.  To  be  a Negro  In  an  urban  aattinn 

la,  in  uny  caaaa,  to  be  an  obaarver  but  not  a participant 
may  be  hungry,  at  laaat  figuratively,  but  ha  may  not  dlw  a333 
elation,  formed  to  batter  tha  poaition  of  the^g^o  hw3 
for  over  50  ya«:,.  but  prograa,  ha,  bean  alow.  S3di^3t“y 


ah.  35  l“l8cant  group,,  aouthern  white,,  etc.,  llluatrate 

the  fact  that  tha  firat  generation  uaually  encounter,  te^lda^I™ 

£EEl“  ■“ 
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“r  enjoy  vocetionel  opportunity,  inedequetely 

h unable  to  afford  better  housing,  inadequately 

®°  unable  to  have  access  to  better  educa- 
tion, the  urban  Negro  often  finds  himself  caught  in  a self- 
perpetuating  cycle  of  frustration.  * 

jLPenographic  Analysis  of  the  CommunitY! 

Centerline  is  a medium-sized  urban  center  located  in  the 

ted  S,  ,e,;  it  serves  as  a con»erci.!  hub 
for  about  500,000  people.  It  is  a relatively  old  comnunitVa  with 
roots  going  back  into  the  late  Eighteenth  Century.  The  backb^f 
of  its  economy  is  light  industry— a mixture  of  electronics,  chem- 
ca  8,  drug  processing,  and  manufacturing— and  most  of  its  citi- 

in  such  occupations.  It  is  a predominantly  middle 

olics  (about  30  per  cent),  and  it  has  a Jewish  population  larae 

sy"«80gues.  In  terms  of  ethnic  and  ra- 
i®  relatively  cosmopolitan;  it  has 
substantial  numbers  of  Italians,  Irish,  Negroes  (about  10  per  cent), 
and  smaller  populations  of  Poles,  Russians,  and  Germans.  ^ 

The  exigence  of  these  minorities  in  the  community  leadershln 

noirtn«l***f«  ®x«®inlng  the  ethnic  backgrounds  of  the  holders  of*^ 
political  office  in  Centerline.  The  incumbent  mayor  is  of  Irish 
descent,  ^®  city  council  has  members  from  the  Italian,  Irish,  Pol- 
ish, and  Jewish  groups,  and  the  Board  of  Education  reflects  the 

same  representation  as  the  Council.  Only  the  Negro  is  mlssirs. 
unrepresented.  ® s. 

In  politics  and  government,  most  of  Centerline's  inhabitants 
tend  toirard  conservatism.  City  government  is  of  the  "strong  mayor" 
type  with  a City  Council  (elected  by  wards  and  at-large)  which 
functions  as  a legislative  body.  Political  organization  is  con- 
rolled  at  the  county  level  with  aJl  city-wide  nominations  initially 
approved  by  the  county  chairman  of  each  party  and  officially  rati- 
county  conventions.  One  party  domination  in  the  election 
or  officials  has  been  evident  since  the  Civil  War,  but  1964  wit- 
nessed  the  election  of  a few  candidates  from  the  minority  party. 

, n is  significant  to  note  that  the  unemployment  rate  for  males 
in  Centerline  is  higher  for  the  Negro  (11  per  cent)  than  for  the 
total  population  (5  per  cent).  The  median  number  of  school  years 
collated  by  those  over  25  years  of  age  in  1960  for  whites 
and  nonwhites  combined  exceeds  11  years,  while  the  nonwhite  median 
is  less  than  nine.  The  factor  of  age  is  also  of  Interest.  For 
the  native-born,  idilte  male,  the  median  age  is  about  28  years;  for 
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the  feMle,  it  !•  elmost  32  yeere.  The  Negro  male  median  age  it 
under  23,  while  the  female  has  a median  age  of  under  22.  aut, 
uletlo*”  population  is,  on  the  whole,  younger  than  the  white  pop- 


The  Census  data  also  reveal  that  the  white  cooBiunity  predom- 

occupotions,  with  professional^,  man- 
craftsmen  accounting  for  nearly  50  per 
cent.  Three  quarters  of  the  Negroes,  on  the  other  hand,  were  em- 
ployed  as  operatives,  service  workers,  or  laborers.  The  unemploy- 
Mnt  figures  already  cited  suggest  that  this  comnunity  does  ^t  ^ 
deviate  from  the  old  cliche— the  Negro  is  "lest  hired,  first  fired, 

The  nonwhite  population  of  the  comnuniity  was  Just  under  10 

SI  In  ^ 1°**^  population  in  1960,  «id  its  growth  rate  for 
Ae  1950-60  dec^e  approached  150  per  cent.  This  Increase  in  Negro 
population  should  be  viewed  in  relation  to  the  50.3  per  cent 

***  o^  Negroes  in  all  U.  S.  Central  Cities 

and  57.3  per  cent  in  all  U.  S.  Central  Cities  in  the  North.  The 
Mdlan  Income  of  Centerline  white  income  earners  in  1959  was  $3,300. 

5?'  "•*  $2,600.,  or  about  78  per  cent  of  the  me- 

aian  vtilte  income# 


- population  has  Increased  sub- 

■tantially  in  the  last  two  decades.  The  figure  is  one  of  the  hiah- 

est  in  the  country  and,  if  the  housing  restrictions  and  the  denial 
of  upward  mobility  because  of  lack  of  education  remain.  Centerline 
can  expect  to  see  the  development  of  the  kind  of  Negro  "ghetto" 
problems  that  plague  so  many  larger  communities. 


That  a "ghetto"  already  exists  in  Centerline  is  undeniable: 
one  census  tract  in  the  heart  of  the  city  has  a Negro  populatloi 
in  excess  of  70  per  cent.  Two  adjacent  tracts  have  Negro  popu- 
lations ranging  between  40  and  69.99  per  cent,  and  four  tracts  sur- 
rounding these  three  have  Negro  population  exceeding  the  Negro  pop- 
nation  for  the  whole  city  in  1960,  when  it  was  nearly  10  per  cent. 
The  geographicsl  arrangement  of  these  areas  is  in  the  form  of  a 

expanding  westg  eastg  and  south  along  the  main  >'irteries  of  the 
city  • 


Pie  Actors— Individuals  and  Groups  Centrally  Involved  in  the  Case 
Study; 


^ose  most  directly  involved  in  the  ^ facto  school  segrega- 
tion dispute  in  Centerline  can  be  categorised  as  the  ''protesters,** 
the  school  administrators,  the  Board  of  Education,  and  the  "advi- 
sors. Other  groups  and  individuals  were  involved  as  well,  but 
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than  central  roles/  Brief  descrip- 
tions  of  each  of  the  four  major  groups  follow. 

»ho  their  leaders,  were  those 

- - attention  to  the  problem  of  ^ facto  school  segregation 
and  they  served  throughout  to  prod  the  others  to  take  action.  They 
primarily  from  three  organization:  the  local  chapter 

of  the  Co^ress  of  Racial  Equality  (CORE),  the  local  chapter  of  the 
National  Association  for  the  Advancement  of  Colored  People  (NAAGP) 
and  the  Civil  Rights  Conmittee  of  a local  union.  Although  leader-’ 
ship  changes  occurred  among  the  protesters,  two  individuals  re- 
mained  quite  active  in  the  process  of  achieving  a better  racial 
balance  in  the  schools.  Both  appeared  to  have  a high  level  of  po- 
litical consciousness  that  permitted  them  to  recognize  where  power 
in  educational  affairs  in  the  co^unity  was  locatid  and  tr^r^r 
the  power  holders"  strategically  until  change  was  effected, 

» - administrators  included  primarily  the  Superintend- 

ent, the  Assistant  Superintendents  and  Central  Office  Department 
Heacs,  and  Building  Principals  and  Vice  Principals.  Unlike  the 
protesters,  they  varied  in  outlook  from  complete  hostility  to  com- 

school  integration.  Since  these 

individuals  were  a part  of  the  school  system,  however,  they  were 
often  subject  to  external  constraints  that  may,  in  some  cases  at 
least,  have  influenced  their  behavior  and  public  postures.  Most  of 

l^elHf  tfr^s  regard  to  education 

iwgely  in  terms  of  personal  survival.  The  apparent  difference  in 

behavior  between  the  Superintendent  and  most  of  the  other  school 

atoinistrators  might  well  be  linked  to  the  fact  that,  unlike  the 

in  Centerline  is  usually  chosen  from 
e the  school  system  and  has  additional  professional  loyalties  and 
commitment  to  a broader  professional  reference  group 

The  role  of  the  school  administrators  in  the  situation  studied 


individuals  Included  parents  and  students, 
political  leaders  other  than  Board  of  Education  members,  and  ' 
others  who  could  not  be  classified  properly  in  the  above  categories. 

2 

discussion  of  the  influence  of  reference  groups 
versus  local”  world  views  on  behavior,  see  Alvin 
of  Industrial  Bureaucracy  (New  York:  Free  Press, 
1954).  Gouldner  discusses  the  perspectives  and  behavior  of  indi- 

outside  an  organization  in  comparison  with 
those  of  individuals  promoted  from  within. 
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wAf  two-fold:  to  provide  advice  to  the  Board  of  Education  and  to 
Implement  Board  decisions.  Thus,  school  administrators  exercised 
Influence  on  both  policy  planning  and  administration,  frequently 
based  on  their  often  direct  contact  with  grass  roots  sentiment. 
Typically  bureaucratic,  most  of  them  were  usually  cautious  and 
conservative  and  tended  to  "react"  rather  than  to  "act." 

The  Board  of  Education  Is  comprised  of  seven  Comnlss loners 
elected  on  a partisan  basis  with  staggered  terms  of  office.  The 
only  formal  qualifications  are  to  be  able  "to  read  and  write"  and 
to  "be  a qualified  voter  of  the  District."  The  Board  has  the  final 
authority  In  the  determination  and  direction  of  Centerline  school 
policy  and  administration.  It  may  delegate  responsibility  for  im- 
plementing policy  In  the  operation  of  the  schools,  but  It  must  deal 
directly  with  Issues  of  basic  policy  such  as  were  represented  by 
the  de  facto  segregation  dispute. 

Finally,  the  advisors  Included  were  primarily  the  mend>ers  of 
the  Education  Committee,  Centerline  Area  Council,  State  Commission 
for  Human  Rights.  The  Education  Committee  served  the  Boar(!  and  the 
protesting  groups  as  a confidential  forum  where  the  dispute  could 
be  aired  and  was  asked  to  submit  recommendations  based  on  Its  find- 
ings. Representatives  of  the  protesting  groups,  the  school  admin- 
istration, and  the  Board  of  Education  were  Included  along  with  Com- 
mittee members  from  civic  organisations,  the  business  community, 
and  social  welfare  agencies.  While  the  Education  Committee  had  no 
official  power.  It  both  had  and  used  the  community  stature  needed 
to  Influence  the  contending  groups. 
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II.  The  School  System; 


Centerline  had  over  30.000  children  in  its  public  school 
system  in  the  fall  of  1964.^  The  annual  public  school  budget 
totals  close  to  $20  million,  combining  funds  from  local  taxes 
and  state  assistance.  Over  2,000  people  were  employed  by  the 
school  system  in  1963,^  of  \diom  71  per  cent  were  full  or  part 
time  faculty  members,"^  The  central  administrative  staff  totaled 
108,  of  whom  four  held  the  rank  of  Assistant  Superintendent  or 
above,  three  were  Bureau  Directors,  and  18  were  Supervisors. 

The  remaining  83  were  employed  as  staff  assistants  or  clerical 
workers.  A total  of  58  individuals  served  as  Principals  or  Vice 
Principals  in  the  system's  46  school  units.  The  coordination  and 
direction  of  the  work  of  over  2,000  individuals  serving  over 
30,000  children  Is  principally  the  task  of  the  Superintendent  and 
his  immediate  staff. 

The  Board  and  Its  Role: 


Constitutionally,  the  responsibility  for  public  education 
in  America  belongs  to  the  states.  Traditionally,  it  has  been 
delegated  to  local  communities  which  function  with  substantial 
autonomy  under  ground  rules  established  by  the  state  and  with 
varying,  often  minimal,  financial  assistance  from  it.  Essen- 
tially, however,  the  local  Board  of  Education,  particularly  in  a 
community  as  large  as  Centerline,  functions  with  virtually  full 
authority  and  responsibility  for  policy-making  and  administration 
of  the  public  education  program.  This  responsibility  Includes 
the  supervision  of  an  extensive  and  complex  educational  bureauc- 
racy, liaison  between  the  local  school  district  and  state  edu- 
cation and  other  officials,  and  liaison  with  the  city.  The  Board 
also  serves  as  a "buffer”  or  Interpreter  between  the  school  sys- 
tem and  the  community  and  as  "broker"  or  "Interest  harmonlzer"  in 
the  resolutlor  of  competing  and  conflicting  Interests  in  public 
education. 


^The  total  number  of  school-age  youngsters  approximates 
48,000,  of  whom  about  a third  attend  parochial  and  other  nonpublic 
schools. 


faculty  Is  defined  as  those  staff  members  who  come  in  direct 
contact  with  students  on  a teacher-student  basis.  This  excludes 
part-time  doctors,  nurses,  and  full-time  attendance  officers, 
principals,  and  other  administrative  staff. 
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The  Process  of  Selection  and  Elect lop : 

lu  Centerline,  the  seven  "Commissioners"  who  comprise  the 
Boerd  of  Educetlon  ere  nomlneted  by  the  respective  polltlcel 
parties  and  elected  by  the  citizens  of  the  School  District. 

Candidates'  petitions  are  signed,  after  ^tdilch  formal  nominations 
are  made  at  the  county  conventions  of  the  respective  political 
parties  preceding  the  elections.  All  of  the  present  mesibers  of 
the  Board  have  had  some  prior  experience  In  public  affairs  In  the 
Centerline  community,  and  almost  all  have  been  active  In  partisan 
politics.^  The  po3t  of  Commissioner  of  Education  (School  Board 
member)  Is,  nevertheless,  generally  regarded  as  a "dead-end" 
office,  less  political  than  service-oriented.  There  Is  no  salary, 
and  Its  psychic  rewards  are  sometimes  contaminated  by  community 
criticism,  malevolence,  and  spite.  As  one  member  put  It,  It  has 
"more  headaches  than  rewards." 

Both  major  parties  attempt  to  "balance"  their  Board  nomina- 
tions by  offering  candidates  of  various  ethnic  and  religious 
groups.  At  present,  however,  no  Negro  sits  on  the  School  Board. 

The  majority  Is  comprised  of  Protestants,  business  and  profes- 
sionally oriented.  Lack  of  knowledge  In  public  education  Is  no 
handicap  to  nomination.  The  administrative  staff  routinely  briefs 
the  winning  candidates  on  school  problems,  and  they  are  Invited  to 
observe  the  Board  at  :.ts  meetings  prior  to  their  Installation. 

Present  and  past  Boards  have  been  composed  primarily  of  pro- 
fessionals, business  men,  and  clvlc-mlnded  housewives.  Politi- 
cally, the  present  Board  members,  like  those  of  earlier  vintage, 
are  predominantly  of  one  party;  only  one  member  of  the  other  major  party 
sits  on  the  Board.  However,  the  Board  operates  largely  on  a non- 
partisan basis  and  appears  Immune  to  party  political  pressure. 

Party  leaders  have  apparently  not  tried  as  such  to  Influence 
School  Board  members.  In  fact,  disputes  between  the  School  Board 
and  the  Mayor,  for  example,  are  not  Infrequent,  although  most  of  those 
Involved  share  the  same  party  label.  Disagreements  between  "lib- 
eral" and  "conservative"  wings  of  the  Board  Itself  have  also  oc- 
curred quite  often. 

The  Composition  and  Functioning  of  the  Board  of  Education; 

At  the  conservative  end  of  the  spectrum  Is  one  member  who. 


Hleferences  to  the  "present"  refer  to  late  1964  and  to  1965, 
when  this  material  was  prepared. 
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though  maintaining  good  relations  with  local  County  ReDublicen 
lllZ  ““/ivorced  hiaself  fro«  the 

ireloM  ’’h  ^nouncing  it  as  too  "liberal."  Another  mesd>er 

8 close  to  him  but  is  identified  more  strongly  with  the  inr^i 

twrindi*?/*?*"^!;  usually  share  Ihl  views  of  Jhese 

t^L  ^ demonstrate  independence  from  them  on  cer- 

tain  issues.  To  the  left  of  these  four  (yet  apparently  not  co“ 

Ihf'H  f f "liberal")  is  still  another  member. 

She  is  relatively  independent  of  both  "wings”  and  freauentlv  de- 

libeMl*^*^  shifting  her  vote.  The  sixth  member  takes  a” 

liberal  stand  on  most  Issues,  although  he  bears  the  same  party 

label  as  the  other  five.  Finally,  the  only  Democrat  on  thfSard 
also  seems  to  be  its  only  consistent  "liberal," 

80®e  degree,  arbitrary  division  of  the 
****  present  Board  into  "con- 
i liberal"  wings  suggests  that  the  Board  normally 

leans  tward  conservatism.  Essentially,  the  Beard  disapproves  of 
**’®*’®  interference  in  local  educational  affairs.  It  is  stronelv 
attached  to  certain  "traditions"  of  education;  local  control  and 
complete  autonony,  opposition  to  intrusion  into  educational  Ltters 

"vested"  interests  such  as  COKE 

coM.^^  organization  based  on  the  neighborhood  school 

cept.  It  relies  heavily  upon  its  professional  staff. 

This  is  not  to  say  that  Board  members  reject  any  efforts  to 
move  progressively  in  the  area  of  education.  V tte^ontH^  the 
members  are  dedicated  to  providing  the  "best  of  all  possible ^[edt?- 
cationalj  worlds  to  the  community  which  they  serve.  However  thev 
? “ that  the  community  is  well-served  by  "outside^ 

si^r^  tJ!^  governments.  Change  comes 

proposed  changes  in  policy  and 
‘trough  or  from  the  office  of  the  SuperiLend- 

nieetlL«'’^°a''  ‘u  Superintendent  preparos  the  agenda  for  Board 
wetlngs  and  makes  most  of  the  reconanendations  for  Board  action 

“t  ouSuc'h^vf”  determiner^erter 

hayings  are  needed,  often  tables  the  measures  and  no- 
of  Jh!  ^ ? anticipated  action,  and  then  decides.  Most 

J-88ues  are  Important,  but  they  are  usually  routine;  teach- 
ers salaries;  approval  of  budgets  for  submission  to  the  city  ao- 
prova  of  individual  school  district  boundary  changes;  initiation 

Rnilfsi  issue  produces  a strong  public  reaction,  the 

Board  takes  action  on  most  measures  presented  before  it  within  a 
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month.  Any  political  "give-and-take"  usually  occurs  in  closed 
"Study  Sessions,"  away  from  the  public  limelight.  Such  a proce- 
dure seems  effective  in  the  process  of  reaching  decisions  that 
can  be  accepted  by  seven  individual  personalities. 

Relations  with  the  State; 

As  an  agency  officially  sanctioned  by  the  state  but  elected 
by  the  local  community  and  serving  the  public  educational  needs 
of  that  community , the  local  Board  of  Education  generally  enjoys 
a unique  degree  of  sheltered  autonomy  and  Independence.  This  Is 
true,  however,  within  a framework  of  standards  and  criteria  estab- 
lished by  the  State  Department  of  Education  and  a degree  of  implicit 
or  explicit  control  fostered  by  financial  aid  and  other  sanctions.^ 

Perhaps  most  significant  are  the  certification  and  coordina- 
tion functions  of  the  state  in  the  areas  of  curriculum,  teacher 
qualifications,  standards,  etc  often  established  by  formal  leg- 
islation and  channeled  to  the  local  schod.  districts  through  the 
State  Department  of  Education.  These  regulations  are  supplemented 
by  the  provislone  of  various  Federal  grants 'In-ald  to  local  school 
districts,  such  as  for  the  school  lunch  program.  Normally  related 
to  such  concerns  as  discrimination,  audit,  and  reporting,  the  reg- 
ulations and  the  funds  Involved  are  usually  routed  through  the 
state  education  departments  in  recognition  of  their  formal  position 
as  the  agents  responsible  for  public  education. 

Local  boards  of  education,  as  has  been  indicated,  generally 
operate  with  substantial  Independence  in  setting  policy  and  imple- 
menting it,  utilizing  state  laws  and  State  Education  Department 
regulations  as  Its  sanctions  and  guidelines  and  turning  to  the  De- 
partment for  support  or  advice  as  it  sees  the  need.  Other  state 
agencies,  in  this  case  the  Human  Rights  Commission,  sometimes  be- 
come Involved  as  well.  Centerline's  Board  of  Education  functioned 
in  this  context. 

Relations  with  the  City 

Relationships  between  cities  and  local  school  boards  vary  ac- 
cording to  locality  and  state  law.  In  Centerline,  the  Board  of 
Education  Is  financially  dependent  upon  the  city,  and  the  education 
budget  is  part  of  the  city  budget.  Although  preparation  of  the 


Of  the  total  budget  of  nearly  $20  million,  the  state  con- 
tributed something  over$7500,00Q  annually  to  the  Centerline  School 
District,  per  cent  of  the  total. 
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school  budget  Is  a Board  of  Education  responsibility,  its  approv- 
al is  the  prerogative  of  the  city's  Board  of  Estimate,  comprised 
of  the  Mayor,  the  City  Council  President,  and  the  Mayor's  Finan- 
cial Advisor.  The  educational  appropriation  to  the  school  system 
is  made  as  a lump  sum,  and  Internal  budget  administration  is  han- 
dled by  the  school  system  Itself.  The  school  administration  sub- 
mits financial  reports  to  the  Board  of  Estimate  at  the  end  of  Its 
fiscal  year. 

Another  link  to  the  city  government  Is  revealed  In  the  manner 
of  acquisition  and  disposal  of  school  property,  all  of  which  in 
Centerline  is  owned  by  the  city.  Hence,  when  a new  school  site  is 
selected,  it  is  a joint  venture  involving  not  only  the  School 
Board  and  staff  but  the  Office  of  the  Mayor  as  well.  When  a 
school  facility  Is  abandoned  by  the  school  system,  the  property 
reverts  to  the  city  for  disposal. 

The  schools  are  tied  to  local  government  at  the  county  level 
as  well.  Essentially,  this  is  a "political"  tie,  since  candidates 
of  both  parties  for  Board  positions  are  nominated  by  the  county 
party  organizations.  Other  local  government  officials  are  subject 
to  the  same  process.  Hence,  Board  of  Education  members  share  ties 
to  the  county  party  organizations  with  the  Mayor  and  members  of 
the  City  Council.  Sometimes,  it  may  be  only  the  candidate's  own 
preference  for  the  City  Council  or  the  School  Board  that  deter- 
mines the  office  for  which  he  will  run. 

Despite  these  formal  limitations,  the  authority  of  the  Center- 
line  Board  of  Education  has  not  been  notably  diminished  by  the  city 
government.  The  Board  is  committed  to  fruitful  cooperation  with 
the  city  in  budgetary  areas  and  the  city,  in  turn,  usually  relies 
on  the  expertise  and  experience  of  the  Board  in  matters  of  school 
finance.  Although  the  city  may  cut  the  budget  of  the  School  Board, 
legitimate  requests  are  not  often  denied. 

Board-Staff  Relationships: 

Although  the  Board  of  Education  is  responsible  for  the  entire 
operation  of  the  City  School  District,  a great  deal  of  its  author- 
ity Is  delegated  to  the  Superintendent  of  Schools  and  his  immediate 
staff:  Assistant  Superintendents,  Bureau  Directors,  and  Super- 

visors. It  would  be  impossible  for  a body  of  seven  laymen,  usually 
engaged  in  their  own  full-time  occupations,  to  administer  a staff 
of  over  2,000  in  such  a large  and  complex  operation.  The  mature 
and  knowledgeable  School  Board  recogid^n  the  need  for  delegation 
and,  therefore,  that  a condition  of  mutual  respect  and  confidence 
between  Itself  and  the  Superintendent  is  essentl.al  to  the  success- 
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£ul  Implementation  of  policy  and  effective  public  education. 

Such  rapport  Is  nurtured  In  an  atmosphere  of  shared  goals  and 
commitment,  clear  role  concepts,  and  utilized  opportunities  to 
contribute  to  cooperative  planning. 

Since  much  of  the  operation  of  an  established  school  dis- 
trict usually  rests  on  long-established  policy  traditions,  the 
Board  of  Education  Is  called  upon  to  exercise  Its  ultimate  re- 
sponsibility to  establish  policy  relatively  rarely.  It  Is  usu- 
ally concerned,  rather,  with  implementation,  reports,  and 
relatively  limited  interpretations  and  applications  of  policy. 

In  these,  it  Is  both  expedient  and  Intelligent  to  be  guided  by 
professional  experts.  Thus,  the  Board  depends  upon  its  profes- 
sional staff.  Of  course.  It  may  be  called  upon  by  the  public  to 
explain,  to  defend,  and  perhaps  to  change  a position.  It  may>  as 
a consequence,  find  Itself  serving  as  a buffer  or  "broker"  be- 
tween the  comnnunlty  and  the  school  staff.  The  Superintendent  of 
Schools  performs  a similar  role  between  the  Board  and  the  rest  of 
the  staff.  Most  communications  to  and  from  the  Board  are  chan- 
neled through  f'.e  Office  of  the  Superintendent,  although  Informal 
communication  among  individual  Board  and  staff  members  occurs  as 
well. 


In  general,  the  staff  functions  professionally  and  with 
Board  support  in  its  implementation  of  official  policy.  It  is 
primarily  In  matters  of  a most  serious  nature — such  as  with  the 
charges  of  de  facto  school  segregation  and  the  pressures  toward 
action  to  promote  desegregation — that  the  Board  exercises  the 
initiative  and  formulates  specific  policy  lines  to  be  employed  by 
the  professional  staff.  At  other  times,  the  Board  goes  along 
with  the  professional  staff,  acting  as  an  official  "watchdog"  In 
the  public  Interest. 

The  School  Administration; 

Like  all  complex  organizations  involving  many  individuals  in 
related.  Interlocking  rolfis,  the  Centerline  school  system  is  sub- 
ject to  a variety  of  strains  related  to  communication,  participant 
Involvement,  rewards,  authority,  individual  needs,  goals  and  de- 
sires, and  the  like  that  are  not  reflected  In  the  formal  table  of 
organization.  How  these  are  handled,  how  reconciled,  how  direc- 
ted, creates  an  atmosphere  or  milieu  that  pervades  the  organiza- 
tion. The  administrative  "style"  and  formal  procedures  and  lines 
of  authority  are,  however.  Important  components  of  the  overall 
climate. 

At  least  seven  individuals  report  directly  to  Centerline's 


Superintendent  of  Schools,  and  he  works  largely  through  them.  In- 
cluded are  Assistant  Superintendents  responsible  for  business  af- 
fairs, curriculum  and  elementary  education,  and  personnel  and  sec- 
ondary  education,  as  well  as  Directors  of  Research,  Health  Services, 
Pupil  Personnel  Services,  and  the  Jefferson  Project.  In  planning 
for  the  Board* s first  redistricting  procedure  that  used  "racial  ^ 
balance*  as  an  explicit  criterion,  the  Superintendent  worked  most 
closely  with  the  Directors  of  Research  and  of  the  Jefferson  Pro- 
ject, the  Assistant  Superintendent  for  Curriculum  and  Elementary 
Mucation,  and  the  Assistant  Superintendent  for  Business  Affairs. 

The  utilization  of  personnel  and  existing  organizational  units  de- 
pends to  a great  degree  upon  the  individual  superintendent,  how- 
ever, as  well  as  on  the  issue  Involved. 


Communication  between  field  administrators  (primarily  building 
principals)  and  the  central  administration  is  normally  routed 
through  staff  channels  provided  by  the  various  departments  and  bu- 
reaus located  at  the  school  district's  administrative  headquarters. 
Regular  reports  and/or  requests  are  submitted  by  Principals  to  such 
units  as  Research  (e.g.,  requests  for  testing  or  information  on 
testing,  requests  to  relieve  overcrowding,  etc.),  to  various  Cur- 
riculum Supervisors,  the  Attendance  Office,  the  Assistant  Superin- 
tendent for  Personnel  (e.g.,  requests  for  new  teachers),  and  the 
like.  Field  administrators  were  not  Included  to  a significant  ex- 
tent in  the  planning  process  that  resulted  in  the  Board's  first 
desegregation  plan,  but  the  central  office  does  attempt  to  meet 
needs  tha«-  arise  at  the  individual  schools. 

As  general  policy  directions  are  formulated  by  the  Board  in 
consultation  with  the  Superintendent  (and,  in  some  cases,  the  pub- 
lic, through  the  medium  of  the  public  hearing),  the  Superintendent 
contacts  the  department  or  bureau  affected  and  works  out  the  ad- 
ministrative details  with  the  staff  members  Involved.  The  third 
step  is  to  inform  related  departments  or  bureaus  of  policy  changes 
and,  finally,  the  principals  of  the  individual  schools  are  noti- 
fied. The  Superintendent  reports  back  to  the  Board  of  Education 
on  the  implementation  and  any  results  of  the  policy  change  or  in- 
novatlon.  If  it  seems  indicated,  the  public  is  then  Informed 
through  the  press. 


The  Community  and  Its  Schools; 

There  is  no  formal  assignment  of  the  public  relations  respon- 
sibility within  the  Centerline  School  System.  Routinely,  the 
Board  and  staff  have  relied  on  releases  to  the  mass  media-. -.the 
press,  radio,  and  television— for  interpretation  to  and  communi- 
cation with  the  public.  Occasionally,  a briefing  session  is  held 
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with  the  press.  More  often,  the  press  is  invited  to  attend  School 
Board  meetings  (excepting,  of  course,  the  occasional  "closed  ses- 
sions"), especially  when  problems  of  wide  public  interest  are  to 
be  discussed.  At  Bo^rd  of  Education  meetings  and  "open  hearings," 
citizens  who  ask  to  be  heard  are  usually  given  the  opportunity. 
Letters  to  the  Board  and  calls  to  Individual  members  or  the  Super- 
intendent are  other  channels  of  communication  often  used  by  pri- 
vate citizens  and  representatives  of  organized  groups. 

Some  routine  avenues  of  communication  are  required  by  state 
law.  The  Board  of  Education  is  required  to  publish  a financial 
statement  "once  in  each  year  . - . in  at  least  one  newspaper 
published  in  the  District,"  and  the  method  is  specified  in  detail. 
It  is  required  to  present  a Budget  at  the  Annual  Meeting  and  to 
make  copies  of  it  available  to  taxpayers  on  request.  The  Annual 
Meeting  must  be  a public  meeting,  and  notice  of  it  must  be  pub- 
lished in  two  newspapers  at  least  25  days  in  advance.  Regular 
meetings  of  the  Board  must  be  open  to  the  public,  and  the  public 
must  be  allowed  access  to  Board  of  Education  meeting  minutes  and 
to  other  school  district  records  except  for  privileged  documents 
such  as  pupil  report  cards  and  the  like. 

How  Board  members  see  themselves  and  their  roles  is  reflected 
in  the  way  they  function  and  affects  communication  and  interpreta- 
tion in  the  Board's  public  relations  efforts.  In  Centerline,  this 
ranges  from  willingness  merely  to  provide  information  and  consult 
public  opinion  to  a dynamic  and  active  role  in  educating  the  com- 
munity in  matters  of  public  education  and  so  helping  to  form  pub- 
lic opinion.  These  patterns  of  behavior  appear  to  reflect  the 
differing  philosophies  of  Board  of  Education  members.  In  connec- 
tion with  the  desegregation  decision  and  its  ramifications,  how- 
ever, most  of  the  task  of  public  interpretation  and  communication 
fell  to  the  Superintendent.  It  was  he  who  attended  meetings,  an- 
swered queries,  listened  to  complaints.  His  lieutenants  and  the 
Board  of  Education  stood  behind  him  and  often  joined  him  at  meet- 
ings involving  parents  and  otherr  but,  in  the  last  analysis,  he 
carried  most  of  the  burden  personally. 

Perhaps  the  most  crucial  function  of  the  Board  of  Education 
and  the  Superintendent  of  Schools,  working  together,  combines  the 
functions  of  policy-making  and  public  relations  in  the  search  for 
consensus-' the  harmonization  of  often  conflicting  Interests. 

The  current  study  of  ^ facto  school  segregation  In  Centerline  and 
the  process  of  recognition,  acceptancei,  and  treatment,  involving 
diverse  elements  and  points  of  view,  provides  an  illustration  of 
movemert  toward  consensus  or  Interest  harmonization,  a vital  in- 
gredient in  the  formula  for  successful  public  education  in  a de- 
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mocracy. 


The  Negro  and  the  School  System; 

It  has  been  noted  that  Negroes  made  up  about  10  per  cent  of  Center- 
line's  population  at  the  time  of  the  1960  Census  and  tended  to  be 
younger  than  the  whites.  In  1964,  when  the  percentage  of  Negroes 
Is  estimated  to  have  Increased,  Negroes  enrolled  In  Centerline's 
high  schools  nevertheless  totaled  only  6.1  per  cent  of  the  students. 
Only  about  17  per  cent  of  these,  49  Negroes,  graduated,  presum- 
ably prepared  to  take  jobs  requiring  a high  school  education  or 
to  go  on  to  hl^er  learning. 

At  the  same  time,  the  shrinking  need  for  unskilled  workers 
has  served  to  emphasize  the  personal  and  social  cost  represented 
by  the  school  dropout,  and  we  seem  to  have  become  Increasingly 
aware  of  the  gaps  In  early  childhood  experience  that  "short-cir- 
cuit!' children's  capacities  to  see  themselves  as  worthy  and  as 
potentially  successful  adults.  Thus,  ambition  and  motivation  are 
destroyed  or  never  developed,  as  seems  to  be  the  case  with  many 
Negro  youngsters  ^o  live  and  go  to  school— If  they  go  at  all- 
in  the  ghetto.  We  have  learned  that  such  groups,  living  together 
and  going  to  school  together,  miss  the  opportunity  that  a more  di- 
verse setting  affords,  through  contacts  with  peers  and  neighbors 
striving  to  realize  their  potential,  to  rekindle  the  fires  of  In- 
centive that  could  make  learning  seem  Important. 

It  was  the  contention  of  those  calling  attention  to  ^ facto 
school  segregation  that  the  school  district  was  Inadvertently  con- 
tributing to  this  unwholesome  situation  through  Its  policy  of  as- 
signing pupils  In  accordance  with  the  neighborhood  school  concept 
and  had  a responsibility  to  set  the  situation  right.  At  least  Im- 
plicitly, the  school  district  had  recognized  the  problem  and  coop- 
erated In  the  establishment  of  the  Jefferson  Project,  a largely 
foundation- supported  compensatory  education  program.  In  1962. 

There  Is  continuing  dispute  over  the  effectiveness  of  such  pro- 
grams In  general  and  of  the  Jefferson  Project  In  particular.  When 
the  de  facto  segregation  Issue  was  raised,  however,  the  Jefferson 
Project  was  cited  as  an  excuse  for  Inaction  on  the  "real"  problem, 
de  facto  segregation,  a new  attempt  to  "keep  the  Negro  In  his 
place" — the  ghetto.  This  contention  was  rejected  by  key  Jeffer- 
son Project  personnel,  one  of  \diom  said. 

True,  Integration  Is  a part  of  democracy  and 
enriches  Its  participants.  However,  this 
should  be  a natural  process,  and  there  Is  no 
simple  answer  to  such  a complex  problem. 

Children  are  products  of  their  environment. 
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and  this  must  be  taken  into  account  vhen  any 
changes  are  being  planned.  ...  I am  not 
opposed  to  psychological  integration.  I favor 
it.  But  I am  opposed  to  physical  integration 
for  its  own  sake.  . . . Rather  than  focusing 
on  schools,  I would  rather  see  the  problems  in 
housing  solved.  ...  We  must  look  at  the  ef- 
fect that  integration  will  have  on  the  chil- 
dren Involved.  The  research  on  this  matter  is 
inconclusive  at  the  present  time. 

Other  school  officials  took  similar  positions  on  behalf  of 
the  school  district.  In  a meeting  on  the  problem,  an  Assistant 
Superintendent  said. 

Some  children  are  not  ready  to  go  to  schools 
which  have  social  and  economic  standards  above 
theirs.  These  standards  are  set  by  the  neigh- 
borhoods in  which  the  children  live  and  the 
kinds  of  homes  they  come  from. 

Another  participant  in  the  meeting  challenged  this  statement: 

It  sounds  as  if  the  next  logical  step  to  that 
statement  is  separate  but  equal  schools. 

Educator: 

I did  not  mean  to  imply  this.  People  feel 
confortable  in  an  area  with  which  they  are 
familiar.  Even  communication  varies  from 
one  school  in  a neighborhood  to  another. 

It  would  be  difficult  for  children  to  adjust 
to  a completely  new  situation. 

Response: 

If  you  isolate  Negro  youths,  they  would  never 
have  an  opportunity  to  interact  with  the  rest 
of  society  until  it  was  too  late. 

philosophical  terms,  in  a nation  like  the 
United  States,  such  statements  by  school  officials  may  seem  to  be 
out  of  place.  When  the  question  of  ^ facto  school  segregation 
was  presented,  it  was  evident  that  many  of  the  school  staff  (in- 
cluding Jefferson  Project  personnel)  were  opposed  to  taking  action 
on  it.  They  said  that  Negro  children  from  the  Jefferson  Project 
schools  were  "not  ready,"  but  they  could  give  no  convincing  evi- 
dence that  the  Jefferson  Project  was  increasing  the  "readiness"  of 


Ifegro  children.  The  ceee  study  thet  follows  treces  the  roots  of 
the  conflict  thet  resulted  through  the  esrly  phases  of  cK  tL 
ward  deaegregated  education  in  Centerline. 


Chapter  Two  - The  Case  History 


I-  Stirrings  of  Public  Attention 
An  Overcrowded  Elementary  School; 

On  a spring  day  in  1962,  a seemingly  routine  administrative 
request  was  made  by  the  principal  of  Parker  Elementary  School. 

It  was  to  stimulate  community  tensions,  public  discussion,  dem- 
onstrations, and  soul-searching  involving  citizens  from  almost 
all  socioeconomic  levels  and  political  persuasions,  and  it  would 
eventually  lead  to  important  decisions  in  the  area  of  conmiunity 
human  relations.  The  principal  asked  the  central  administration 
of  the  Centerline  City  School  District  to  make  arrangements  to 
ease  pupil  overcrowding  at  his  school. 

Parker  was  then  operating  with  approximately  140  students 
more  than  its  rated  capacity,  and  the  projected  total  enroll- 
ment for  the  fall  term  was  considerably  greater.  Almost  every 
school  system,  of  course,  suffers  from  a shortage  of  classroom 
space  in  some  schools  at  least  and  must  frequently  revise  bound- 
ary lines  to  serve  fluctuating  pupil  populations.  It  is  routine 
in  Centerline  for  school  principals  to  report  expected  overcrowd- 
ing to  the  Research  Department  for  action.  What  made  this  re- 
quest quite  unroutine  was  Parker's  position  in  the  Centerline 
community,  a position  that  was  to  make  it  a focal  point  for 
charges  and  counter-charges  concerning  "racial  imbalance." 

Parker  School  is  located  in  the  eastern  sector  of  the  city. 
Its  district  Includes  part  of  a residential  area  east  of  Chan- 
cellor University  generally  referred  to  as  the  University  Section 
and  part  of  an  area  north  of  the  University  known  as  the  Near 
East  Side  (See  Map  1)^  Historically,  the  University  Section  has 
housed  middle  class  families,  while  the  Near  East  Side  has  been 
heavily  populated  with  families  of  lower  economic  status.  Chil- 
dren from  both  residential  areas  and  socioeconomic  levels  met 
and  associated  at  Parker  School. 

During  the  preceding  ten  years,  however,  a noticeable  pop- 
ulation shift  had  been  occurring  in  both  sections.  Near  East 
Side  i^esidents  had  been  migrating  further  away  from  the  core  of 
U tne  city,  while  residents  of  the  University  Section  were  migrat- 

ing further  south  and  east  toward  the  city's  periphery.  Fam- 
ilies from  the  lower  socioeconomic  neighborhood  were  gradually 
replacing  middle  dass  families  as  the  ghetto-like  section  of  the 
Near  East  Side  became  overcrowded  and  as  many  area  residents 
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Socioeconomic  Areai  and  Elementary  School  District  Boundaries « 1961-62 


Note. — Area  5 corresponds  closely  to  the  areas  having  20  per 
cent  or  more  nonvhlte  Inhabitants.  The  area  north  of  the  Parker 
district  contains  a commercial-industrial  complex,  providing  some- 
what of  a "natural"  boundary  for  Parker. 
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became  upwardly  mobile.  Some  of  the  families  moving  into  the 
Parker  district  were  Negro.  A few  Negro  families  had  lived  in 
the  Parker  district  over  the  years,  and  the  neighborhood  had  not 
experienced  any  racial  disturbances. 

Parker  is  a relatively  old  school  site.  While  the  present 
structure  was  ei*ected  In  the  1950* s,  the  site  had  previously  been 
occupied  by  a school  building  constructed  in  1898.  At  that  time 
and  until  the  early  1950* s,  the  school  served  prijnarlly  children 
from  middle  and  upper  middle  class  families.  In  1962,  the  school 
population  was  about  30  per  cent  nonwhite;  the  school  was  not 
racially  imbalanced  according  to  criteria  established  by  the  State 
Education  Department  In  1963.  The  staff  was  proud  of  Parker's 
record  of  racial  harmony.  Its  district  was.  In  a sense,  a 
"buffer  zone"  between  elementary  school  districts  that  were  al- 
most all  nonwhite  and  districts  that  were  almost  all  white. 

The  request  to  alleviate  potential  overcrowding  at  Parker 
was  received  routinely  by  the  City  School  District  Research  De- 
partment. After  analyzing  alternative  possibilities,  the  Re- 
search Department  submitted  a proposal  to  the  Superintendent, 
which  he  transmitted  to  the  Board  of  Education  for  consideration 
at  a meeting  held  early  in  May.^  This  was  normal  procedure  in 
regard  to  requests  from  school  principals  involving  pupil  popu- 
lation and  the  utilization  of  available  facilities. 

The  Research  Department's  Proposal; 

The  Research  Department  of  the  Centerline  School  District 
gathers  demographic  data  as  well  as  the  results  of  tests  admin- 
istered to  public  school  pupils.  Although  demographic  data  Is 
often  Incomplete  and  out  of  date  virtually  at  the  time  It  is 
gathered  because  of  the  migration  patterns  of  urban  dwellers, 
the  Research  Department  uses  it  for  calculating  projected  pop- 
ulations for  each  school.  The  Department  also  has  other  data, 
such  as  student- teacher  ratios,  information  about  facility 
utilization,  and  school  populations  and  rated  capacities.  Such 
information  has  been  used  as  the  basis  for  adjusting  school 
boundaries  in  accordance  with  the  concept  that  the  elementary 


Actually,  the  proposal  consisted  of  proposed  boundary 
changes  for  several  school  districts.  To  avoid  confusion,  we 
refer  to  the  entire  set  of  proposed  boundary  changes  as  the  pro- 
posal. 
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school  should  be  a ''neighborhood  school," 

In  some  cities,  to  avoid  or  minimize  public  protest  Which 
often  arises  with  boundary  revisions,  boards  of  education  prefer 
to  enlarge  the  capacity  of  overcrowded  schools  by  constructing 
annexes  and/or  using  temporary  structures.  The  Centerline  School 
District  usually  utilizes  the  process  of  boundary  revision  to 
avoid  added  construction  costs.  Thus,  a combination  of  need  (de- 
mand made  on  existing  school  facilities  by  population)  and  the 
neighborhood  school  concept  comprised  the  dominant  considerations 
in  the  establishment  of  school  boundaries.  Other  possible  cri- 
teria, such  as  age  of  facilities,  "hazard  zone"  factors  (e.g,, 
heavy  traffic  and  no  sidewalks),  and  "racial  composition"  of 
school  populations  received  less,  if  any,  consideration  in  bound- 
ary decisions. 

In  revising  boundaries  to  serve  changing  pupil  populations, 
the  Research  Department  surveys  the  situation  throughout  the  city 
with  special  reference  to  the  school  affected  and  the  schools  in 
its  imnedlate  neighborhood.  The  Department  counts  out  In  all 
directions  from  a given  school  until  the  desired  number  of  pupils, 
which  may  vary  in  either  direction  from  the  rated  capacity,  is 
reached,^  On  this  basis,  boundary  lines  are  redrawn  to  alleviate 
overcrowding  In  the  school  in  question,  while  giving  due  atten- 
tion to  the  adjacent  schools.  The  proposal  Is  then  forwarded 
to  the  Superintendent,  who  reviews  the  situation  and  either  pre- 
sents the  proposals  to  the  Board  of  Education  or  refers  them 
back  to  the  Research  Department  with  suggestions.  Ultimately, 
a plan  is  presented  to  the  Board  for  action.  Until  the  Parker 
incident,  the  Board  had  usually  gone  along  with  the  advice  of 
the  Superintendent, 

The  proposal  formulated  by  the  Research  Department  and  ap- 
proved by  the  Superintendent  to  relieve  overcrowding  at  Parker  in- 
volved shifting  the  boundary  lines  of  seven  inner  city  and  adja- 
cent elementary  school  districts  (See  Map  2),  Boundary  shifting 
Is  a complex  process,  since  each  change  affects  others  in  a kind 
of  chain  reaction.  Briefly  stated,  the  proposal  would  have 
moved  Parker's  southern  boundary  northward,  with  the  affected 
children  going  to  the  John  Tyler  Elementary  School,  The  eastern 
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^This  utilizes  the  neighborhood  school  concept— hopefully, 
permitting  each  child  to  attend  the  school  nearest  his  home. 
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Map  2 

Propoaed  Boundary  Change t Directly  Affecting  Parker  Elementary 

School  for  1962-63 
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Note . — The  proposed  changes  would  have  reduced  over- 
crowding at  Parker,  but  most  of  the  pupils  leaving  would 
have  been  white  and  most  of  the  newcomers  would  have  been 
nonwhite . 
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and  northern  boundaries  would  remain  basically  unchanged.  The 
western  boundary  was  to  be  moved  slightly  westward  (toward  the 
Inner  city)  to  Include  some  children  from  the  Horace  Mann  dls- 
_ trlct. 

i / 

School  administrators  expect  proposed  boundary  changes  to 
be  accoiqpanled  by  parental  outbursts,  reactions  that  usually  die 
down  quickly.  However,  parents  In  the  Parker  situation  did  not 
"behave”  as  others  had  done  In  the  past.  A new  Ingredient  had 
been  added— the  racial  dimension. 

Most  of  the  children  living  near  the  southern  boundary  of 
the  Parker  district  were  \dilte.  The  transfer  of  these  children 
to  John  Tyler  and  the  influx  from  Horace  Mann  would  have  In- 
f ; creased  the  percentage  of  nonwhite  pupils  In  the  Parker  school 

population.  Many  residents  felt  that  such  a boundary  change 
would  speed  the  exodus  of  white  residents  from  the  area,  thus 
changing  the  racial  composition  of  the  neighborhood  and  en- 
larging the  city's  Negro  ghetto.  This  concern  was  the  primary 
argument  of  the  majority  of  the  neighborhood  spokesmen  who  con- 
tested the  proposal  at  the  Board  meetings,  but  subsequent  events 
made  additional  motivations  apparent.  Thus,  far  from  being  a 
routine  solution  to  a routine  problem  of  overcrowding,  the  pro- 
posal presented  by  the  Superintendent  provided  the  tinder  for 
the  first  major  racial  controversy  In  Centerline,  a controversy 
whose  ramifications  still  trouble  the  city. 

School  Board  Action;  Tabling 

Although  changes  In  school  district  boundaries  are  con- 
sidered policy  decisions  and,  therefore,  must  be  approved  by  the 
Board,  such  decisions  have  usually  been  routine,  with  the  Board 
approving  changes  recommended  by  the  Superintendent.  Sometimes, 
however.  Board  members  are  tom  between  the  advice  of  the  school 
{j  staff  and  pressure  from  Interested  groups  or  Individual  citizens. 


^The  official  policy  of  the  Centerline  City  School  District 
prior  to  1963  was  that  the  racial  composition  of  a school  popu- 
lation should  not  be  used  as  a criterion  In  drawing  school  bound- 
aries. No  racial  census  had  been  taken  In  the  system  prior  to 
the  October,  1963,  census,  and  there  Is  no  Indication  that  the 
Research  Department  was  aware  of  the  racial  lnq>llcatlons  of  the 
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proposed  boundary  changes  submitted  to  the  Board  by  the  Super- 
intendent. 
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Such  was  the  ca-^e  In  the  Parker  boundary  change. 

After  receiving  the  recommendations  of  the  Superintendent,  the 
Board  voted  to  table  the  measure  until  its  next  meeting.  This  is  a 
routine  procedure  allowing  for  public  notification  and  coniaunica- 
tion  to  the  Board.  The  Special  Meeting  at  which  the  boundary 
change  Issue  was  presented  occurred  on  May  8,  1962.^  There  was  a 
lapse  of  twenty  days  before  it  was  considered  again  at  the  Regular 
Meeting  of  May  28.  Many  of  those  Involved  in  protesting  the  pro- 
posed change  learned  through  the  newspapers  that  the  Issue  was 
pending.  As  one  individual  recalled  it:  "The  first  thin^,  that  hap- 
pened was  that  it  was  In  the  newspapers,  and  I remember  some  hur- 
ried telephone  calls  ..."  Through  such  telephone  calls  and  other 
means,  the  Parker  neighborhood  began  to  formulate  and  organize  its 
protest. 

Public  Response 

While  the  usual  concerns  were  expressed  by  the  parents  whose 
children  would  have  been  directly  affected  by  the  proposed  changes, 
the  personal  Involvement  factor  does  not  fully  explain  why  the 
Parker  case  and  its  public  meetings  were  "heated," "intense','  and 
"different"  from  those  concerning  other  boundary  revisions.^  The 
added  factors  in  the  Parker  case  were  the  racial  composition  of 
the  school  and  the  broader  issue  of  ^ facto  school  segregation 
In  Centerline. 

Unlike  the  South,  where  separation  of  the  races  in  public 
schools  was  sanctioned  by  law  until  the  1954  Supreme  Court  deci- 
sion in  Brown  vs,  Toneka.  there  are  few  communities  in  the  North 


"Special  Meeting"  Is  the  term  used  by  the  Board  applicable 
to  meetings  held  in  addition  to  monthly  "Regular  Meetings,"  In 
addition  to  "Special  Meetings"  and  "Regular  Meetings,"  there  are 
"Study  Sessions"  (normally  closed  to  the  public)  at  ^Ich  the  Board 
discusses  its  business  Informally,  The  agenda  for  all  meetings 
Is  usually  prepared  by  the  Central  Staff  under  the  direction  of 
the  Superintendent, 
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These  three  words  occurred  quite  frequently  In  interviews 
with  those  individuals  who  participated  in  the  Parker  situation 
and  had  witnessed  other  boundary  change  controversies. 


lAere  this  was  true.^  However,  a 1961-62  survey  by  the  National 
Association  of  Intergroup  Relations  Officials  revealed  that  de 
|acto  segregation  still  existed  in  200  of  380  northern  conmunities. 
In  New  York  City,  122  schools  had  over  90  per  cent  minority  group 
enrollments;  Detroit  had  81  such  schools;  Cleveland  had  47,^  In 
Centerline,  a June,  1963,  report  indicated  that  three  public  schools 
in  the  community  could  be  classified  as  "racially  imbalanced. 
Although  official  racial  figures  for  the  Centerline  schools  were 
not  available  at  the  time  of  the  Parker  boundary  change  incident 
it  was  known  that  at  least  several  schools  were  "racially  imbal-* 
anced";  that  is,  their  student  populations  were  predominantly 
Negro  or  all  white.  It  should  be  noted  that  neither  the  Centerline 
Board  of  Education  nor  its  staff  advocated  a policy  of  racial  sep- 
aration in  the  city*s  schools.  The  separation  that  did  exist  was 
a result  of  residential  patterns  and  the  use  of  the  neighborhood 
school  concept  in  determining  school  boundary  lines. ^ 

Spokesmen  for  four  organizations  challenged  the  Parker  pro- 
posal: the  Parker  Mothers*  Club;  the  Central  Park  Neighborhood 
Council;  the  Ad  Hoc  Committee  for  Parker  School;  and  the  East  Side 
Cooperative  Council.  All  except  the  Ad  Hoc  Committee  were  organ- 
izations with  well-established  roots  in  the  community.  The  Parker 
Mothers*  Club  was  recognized  by  the  Board  of  Education  as  the  offi- 
cial spokesman  for  the  parents  of  Parker  School  pupils.  Both  the 
Central  Park  Neighborhood  Council  and  the  East  Side  Cooperative 
Council  were  associations  xdilch  had  been  formed  to  promote  the  in- 
terests of  the  citizens  of  the  area.  Their  activities  had  a 


^ntil  1910,  the  North  had  few  Negroes  and,  as  a result,  was 
confronted  with  human  relation  problems  between  white  and 
nonwhite  citizens.  However,  in  the  ensuing  fifty  years,  many  Negroes 
migrated  to  northern  cities  and  with  this  influx,  an  increased  "sep- 
aration” in  housing  and  education  occurred.  See  Arnold  Rose,  De 
Facto  School  Segregation  (New  York:  National  Conference  of  Chris- 
tlans  and  Jews,  1964)  for  a discussion  of  the  Negro  migration. 

^Ibid.,  p.  u. 
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Report  of  the  Education  Committee  of  the  Centerline  Area 
Council,  State  Commission  for  Human  Rights,  June  27,  1963. 
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Local  events  are,  of  course.  Influenced  by  events  In  the 
broader  society,  and  it  should  be  noted  that  the  period  of  concern 
here  also  saw  demonstrations  against  ^ facto  school  segregation 

in  New  York  City,  Chicago,  and  Cleveland,  as  well  as  Negro  protests 
in  the  South. 


broader  scope  than  did  those  of  the  Mothers'  Club;  education  was 
only  one  of  their  concerns.  The  Ad  Hoc  Committee  was  comprised  of 
a small,  tightly-knit  group  of  individuals  organized  specifically 
to  combat  the  proposed  boundary  line  revisions  affecting  Parker 
School.  This  group  was  also  linked  to  the  newly  emerging  Center- 
line  Chapter  of  the  Congress  of  Racial  Equality  through  some  of 
its  active  participants  who  were  also  members  of  CORE.  While  the 
extent  of  involvement  of  each  of  the  four  organizations  in  the 
struggle  to  maintain  the  boundary  lines  of  Parker  School  is  some- 
what unclear,  it  appears  that  all  but  the  East  Side  Cooperative 
Council  contributed  much  time  and  effort. 

The  organizations  attempted  to  counter  the  proposed  boundary 
revisions  through  letters  ai;J  calls  to  Board  members,  petitions 
signed  by  parents  and  other  residents  of  the  Parker  community,  and 
statements  made  at  the  Board  meetings  held  during  this  period. 

At  the  May  28  Board  meeting,  the  President  of  the  Parker  Mothers* 
Club,  the  spokesman  of  the  Ad  Hoc  Committee,  and  several  other 
individuals  (including  neighborhood  clergymen)  expressed  opposi- 
tion to  the  proposed  boundary  changes.^  In  essence,  they  argued 
that  Parker  School  (as  of  May,  1962)  was  "racially  well-balanced" 
and  that  the  recommended  boundary  changes  would  affect  this  balance 
adversely.  The  spokesman  for  the  Ad  Hoc  Committee  included  statis- 
tics to  show  that:  (1)  the  school  was  well-balanced;  (2)  the  non- 
white population  of  the  Parker  district  had  more  than  doubled  and 
the  white  population  had  decreased  markedly  in  the  preceding  dec- 
ade; (3)  the  area  that  would  be  separated  from  the  Parker  district 
was  relatively  stable  racially;  and  (4)  the  majority  of  the  chil- 
dren who  would  enter  Parker  under  the  new  proposal  would  probably 
be  nonwhite,  while  almost  all  of  the  children  transferred  out 
would  be  white.  The  Mothers*  Club,  the  Central  Park  Neighborhood 
Council,  and  others  agreed  substantially  with  the  material  pre- 
sented by  the  Ad  Hoc  Committee. 

The  Superintendent  and  one  of  the  Board  members  countered 
these  arguments  by  stating  that  it  was  against  state  law  for  a 
Board  of  Education  to  consider  race  or  religion  in  establishing 
school  district  boundaries.  The  Superintendent  also  explained  the 


If  the  boundary  changes  had  been  approved  as  suggested  by 
the  Superintendent,  the  Mothers*  Club  would  have  lost  its  newly 
elected  President  and  Vice  President,  whose  children  would  have 
been  transferred  to  Tyler  School. 


procedure  through  which  the  school  system  determined  boundaries  — 
by  counting  out  In  all  directions  from  the  school  building  until 
the  desired  number  of  pupils  was  reached.  But  despite  these  state- 
ments defending  the  Parker  proposal » a majority  of  the  Board  felt 
that  further  study  was  needed  before  action  could  be  taken.  As 
a result,  a motion  to  table  the  Issue  for  an  additional  month  was 
offered  and  unanimously  passed.  Although  the  Board  had  not  ac- 
cepted the  Superintendent's  recommendation.  Its  action  In  tabling 
this  Issue  was  not  extraordinary,  since  other  boundary  revision 
proposals  had  been  tabled  In  the  past  to  permit  further  study  — 
especially  when  such  proposals  had  stimulated  a large  negative  re- 
sponse from  the  public.  The  Parker  proposal  was  scheduled  for  fur- 
ther discussion  at  the  Regular  Meeting  of  the  Board  to  be  held  on 
July  18,  1962.  In  retrospect.  It  appears  that  this  permitted  a 
further  consolidation  of  those  opposed  to  the  boundary  change. 

The  four  citizens'  groups  concerned  focused  their  efforts  on 
the  Board  of  Education,  with  the  common  goal  of  maintaining  the 
neighborhood  as  It  existed.  While  it  appears  that  there  was  no 
formal  coordination  among  the  four  groups,  some  individuals  In- 
volved did  communicate  with  each  other  on  the  Parker  Issue.  The 
CPNC  and  the  Ad  Hoc  Committee  seem  to  have  been  the  two  groups 
most  concerned  with  the  Implications  of  this  situation  for  de 
facto  segregation  In  general.  The  Mothers'  Club,  reflecting  Its 
more  restricted  membership  appeal,  seemed  to  be  concerned  only 
with  the  direct  consequences  of  the  Parker  situation.  Although 
the  common  goal  of  maintaining  the  old  school  boundaries  is  quite 
evident,  other  motives  can  be  Inferred  from  the  behavior  of  those 
Involved.  Clearly,  some  individuals  were  striving  to  prevent 
Parker  school  and  its  surrounding  neighborhood  from  becoming  part 
of  the  Negro  ghetto.  Fear  was  a factor — fear  of  Negroes,  of  a 
rapid  white  exodus  from  the  area,  of  potentially  declining  prop- 
erty values.  Others  saw  the  Parker  situation  as  an  opportunity 
to  force  the  Board  to  set  the  preceident  of  considering  racial  bal- 
ance as  one  of  the  criteria  for  boundary  i.evlslon. 

At  least  two  events  worthy  of  specific  mention  here  occurred 
before  the  next  meeting  of  the  Board.  On  June  11,  representatives 
of  the  Central  Park  Neighborhood  Council  met  with  the  Superintend- 
ent of  Schools.  At  this  meeting,  the  Superintendent  refused  to 
acknowledge  that  ^ facto  segregation  existed  In  Centerline,  and 
the  CPNC  subsequently  Issued  a statement  calling  for  the  Board  of 
Education  to  study  and  solve  the  problem  of  ^ facto  school  seg- 
regation. Tt^e  statement  specifically  requested  that: 

...  the  Board  of  Education  establish  a study 

committee  to  investigate  alternative  long  term 
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solutions  [to  the  problem  of  ^ facto  segregation 
In  the  schools].  Such  a committee  might  avail 
Itself  of  the  expert  consultation  \ghlch  Is  offered 
by  the ^State  Department's  Ad- 

visory Committee  on  Human  Relations  and  Com- 
munity Tensions.  We  recognize  that  the  creation 
of  a satisfactory  plan  will  require  study  and  can- 
not be  developed  Immediately.  Until  such  a plan 
Is  developed,  we  urge  that  changes  In  districting 
be  postponed  wherever  possible  . . . the  Central 
Park  Neighborhood  Council  expresses  Its  sympathy 
with  the  proposals  \dilch  are  also  being  made  by 
the  Parker  School  Mothers'  Club.  . . . 

At  Its  meeting  the  next  day,  the  Centerline  Chapter  of  the  Con- 
gress of  Racial  Equality  entered  the  situation  by  endorsing  the 
statements  made  by  the  Ad  Hoc  Committee  and  the  CPNC  and  by  draft- 
ing Its  own  letter  to  the  Board  of  Education  to  express  Its  concern 
about  d^  facto  school  segregation  throughout  the  city.  Center- 
line CORE  was  a relatively  new  organization,  and  Its  activity  In 
the  field  of  education,  growing  out  of  the  Pazker  Incident,  apparently 
helped  establish  It  as  a major  voice  of  protest  against  racial 
segregation  and  Inequality  In  the  community. 

After  having  tabled  the  proposal  to  revise  Parker's  boundaries 
for  additional  study,  the  Board  again  took  up  the  Issue  at  Its  Reg- 
ular Meeting  on  June  18,  1962.  In  addition  to  the  statements  and 
letters  from  the  Ad  Hoc  Committee,  CPNC,  and  CORE,  the  Board  had 
also  received  communications  from  the  East  Side  Cooperative  Council 
and  the  Parker  Mothers'  Club.  At  the  meeting,  spokesmen  expressed 
a strong  desire  that  the  present  vdilte-nonwhlte  pupil  ratio  at 
Parker  School  not  be  disturbed.  Thus,  the  stage  was  set  for  the 
Board  to  make  Its  decision.  It  could  (1)  support  Its  staff's  rec- 
ommendation and  disregard  the  sentiment  of  the  organizations  and 
Individuals  vdio  opposed  this  recommendation  or  (2)  reject  the  rec- 
ommendation, thus  breaking  two  precedents.  The  latter  decision 
would  support  those  Individuals  In  the  community  vdio  questioned 
the  wisdom  of  the  professional  educators  In  the  area  of  pupil  as- 
signment and  would  give  Implicit  recognition  to  the  existence  of 
de  facto  segregation  as  claimed  by  CORE  and  others. 

School  Board  Action— Rejection: 

After  the  Issue  had  been  discussed  In  detail,  a motion  to 
change  Parker's  boundaries  as  recommended  by  the  Research  Depart- 
ment and  the  Superintendent  was  placed  before  the  Board.  It  was 
defeated  by  a vote  of  five  to  two.  Thus,  the  recommendation  of 
the  school  staff  was  overruled. 
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One  Board  member  said,  "I*m  afraid  this  vote  will  be  interpreted 
that  the  Board  admits  segregation  exists.  As  far  as  I'm  concerned, 
this  boundary  issue  is  no  different  from  any  other  we've  faced— 
and  there's  always  some  opposition  to  them."  The  two  Board  members 
voting  in  favor  of  the  proposed  changes  stated  that  the  Board  was 
not  permitted  by  state  law  to  keep  statistics  regarding  the  race 
of  students  and,  therefore,  could  not  use  this  factor  in  consider- 
ing boundaries  even  if  it  so  desired. 

Others  involved  in  the  situation  expressed  surprise  over  the 
outcome.  The  Board  had  apparently  agreed  to  support  the  staff  rec- 
omnendations  at  its  Study  Session  prior  to  the  Regular  Meeting. 

The  "change  of  heart"  at  the  public  meeting  will  probably  never 
be  fully  explained.  It  is  known  that  the  staff  was  surprised  and 
concerned  about  the  decision,  as  were  the  two  Board  members  who 
supported  the  staff's  recommendation.  Board  members  who  voted 
against  the  proposal  said  that  they  were  surprised  when  so  many 
of  their  colleagues  joined  them.  The  outcome  was  viewed  by  some 
as  an  expression  of  "no  confidence"  in  the  staff's  recommendation, 
on  this  issue  at  least,  and  as  the  beginning  of  a possible  Board- 
staff  cleavage.^ 

In  any  case,  the  decision  was  portentous,  for  it  gave  at  least 
implicit  recognition  to  racial  balance  at  Parker  and.  Indirectly, 
a stimulus  to  those  individuals  who  had  longer-range  objectives  in 
mind  when  they  opposed  the  planned  boundary  changes  for  the  Parker 
district.  For  the  individuals  concerned  solely  with  preserving 
the  neighborhood  status  quo,  the  Board's  decision  was,  of  course, 
an  end  In  Itself. 

Broadening  the  Issue; 

At  the  next  Regular  Meeting  of  the  Board,  held  on  July  16,  a 
new  and  relatively  noncon trover sial  boundary  proposal  for  Parker 
O was  presented  and  routinely  tabled;  it  was  approved  at  the  August 

meeting.  Thus,  the  boundary  adjustment  dispute  was  resolved.  In 
retrospect,  however,  most  of  the  people  Involved  felt  that  facto 
school  segregation  emerged  as  an  Issue  in  Centerline  through  the 
boundary  change  incident.  The  leader  of  Centerline  CORE, 


^The  Superintendent  of  Schools  tendered  his  resignation  at  a 
Special  Meeting  of  the  Board  on  July  9,  although  there  is  no  evi- 
O dence  that  his  resignation  was  connected  with  the  Parker  situation. 

(An  Assistant  Superintendent  was  appointed  to  serve  as  Acting  Su- 
perintendent until  a replacement  could  be  found.) 
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who  was  to  play  an  Important  part  in  later  efforts  to  abolish  ra- 
cial Imbalance  in  Centerline  schools,  stated  that  he  and  his  fol- 
lowers actually  began  their  protest  while  the  Board  was  acting  on 
the  Parker  proposals. 

The  letter  to  the  Board  of  Education  prepared  by  CORE  at  Its 
meeting  on  June  12  was  indicative  of  the  mood  of  those  who  felt 
that  the  time  was  ripe  to  utilize  the  Board's  action  in  the  Parker 
case  to  force  consideration  of  racial  balance  in  future  school 
boundary  decisions.  Their  demand  that  the  Board  study  de  facto 
school  segregation  signaled  the  start  of  a frontal  attack  on  the 
problem  of  "racial  imbalance"  in  the  larger  setting  of  the  entire 
city  school  system.  For  its  part,  the  Board  of  Education  seems 
to  have  considered  the  Parker  boundary  dispute  as  an  isolated  case 
without  implications  for  its  policy  on  school  racial  balance. 


II.  The  Protest  Expands: 
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The  Parker  situation  had  united  groups  which,  superfically 
at  least,  seemed  to  have  little  in  common— established,  tra- 
ditional, middle  class  oriented  organizations  such  as  the  CFNC 
and  the  Mother^  Club  joined  with  the  recently  created,  largely 
student  based,  activist  local  chapter  of  CORE.  The  CPNC  and  the 
Mothers^  Club  expressed  their  appreciation  to  the  Board  of  Educa- 
tion and  withdraw  from  the  situation  after  the  Parker  decision, 
but  the  well  established,  widely  respected  Centerline  chapter  of 
the  NAACP  joined  with  CORE , which  was  only  weakly  linked  to  the 
local  Negro  community,  to  mount  a broader  attack  on  de  facto  pub- 
lic school  segregation. 

In  a letter  of  appreciation  to  the  Board,  the  East  Side  Co- 
operative Council  not  only  expressed  its  reassurance  at  the  deci- 
sion not  to  change  the  southern  boundary  of  the  Parker  district, 
but  also  urged  the  Board  to  "appoint  a special  committee  to  make 
a city-wide  study  of  the  effects  on  school  populations  of  the 
movements  of  city  population  ..."  which  would  be  necessary  to 
avoid  possible  similar  future  problems.  The  ESCC  further  stated 
that  it  could  not  "accept  the  view  that  it  is  not  the  responsi- 
of  the  Board  of  Education  to  know  the  racial  make-up  of  a 
school  and  of  its  surrounding  neighborhoods."  The  letter  con- 
cluded: "If  school  boundaries  are  changed  without  regard  to  the 

racial  make-up  of  the  school  and  neighborhood,  we  believe  that 
this  could  promote  residential  segregation  in  some  sections." 


CORE  continued  to  press  actively  for  reform.  On  June  25, 
two  CORE  representatives  Including  its  chairman,  together  with  a 
member  of  the  CPNC,  met  with  two  members  of  the  Board  of  Educa- 
tion. The  CORE  members  felt  that  a "good  understanding"  had  been 
reached  and  proceeded  to  draw  up  a statement  of  their  position  for 
submission  to  the  Board.  This  statement  recommended  that  the 
Board: 

1.  ^cognize  that  a situation  of  de  facto  segre- 
gation may  exist  in  [Center lineTT 

2.  Enunciate  a clear  position  favoring  racial 
integration  as  the  most  satisfactory  means  of 
providing  an  equal  education  for  all  pupils. 

3.  Constitute  a committee  to  undertake  a study 
for  the  purpose  of  making  recommendations 
about  the  situation  in  the [Centerline]  School 
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System*  The  committee  should  be  sponsored  by 
the  Board  of  Education  but  should  have  active 
participation  from  other  city  and  state  agencies 
as  well  as  representatives  of  relevant  citizen 
groups.  Professional  consultants  would  probably 
be  needed  as  well  as  the  full  cooperation  and 
support  of  the  Superintendent's  staff. 

The  statement  additionally  endorsed  the  Board's  action  in  defeat** 
ing  the  Parker  redistricting  proposal  and  supported  the  Board's 
alternative  plan. 

The  Superintendent  visited  the  CORE  chairman  on  June  27  and 
requested  a draft  of  "specific  steps  by  which  CORE  proposals  may 
be  carried  out."  CORE  complied  on  July  13: 

In  response  to  your  request  during  our  conver- 
sation of  June  27  regarding  more  specific  recom- 
mendations for  the  constitution  of  a committee  to 
examine  the  question  of  de  facto  school  segrega- 
tion, [Centerline]  CORE  submits  the  following 
suggestions.  First,  we  reiterate  the  three  basic 
recommendations  contained  in  our  earlier  state- 
ment: 

1.  That  the  Board  of  Education  recognize  for- 
mally that  a situation  of  de  facto  segrega- 
tion may  exist  in  [Center lin^ . 

2.  That  the  Board  of  Education  enunciate  a clear 
position  recognizing  and  favoring  racial  in- 
tegration of  the  school  system  as  the  most 
satisfactory  way  of  providing  equal  and  opti- 
mum educational  opportunity  for  all  its  stu- 
dents . 

3.  That  the  Board  of  Education  constitute  a com- 
mittee to  study  the  school  system  and  to  rec- 
ommend to  the  Board  possible  action  aimed  at 
correcting  the  ^ facto  segregation  which  we 
believe  exists. 

We  advance  the  following  more  specific  recommen- 
dations for  effecting  our  third  proposal.  We 
suggest  that  the  Board  of  Education: 

!•  Vote  to  sponsor,  and  to  pledge  its  maximum 
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support  to,  a committee  of  the  aforesaid 
type  with  broad  community  representation. 

2.  Appoint  a Board  member  to  act  as  chairman, 
at  least  temporarily,  to  organize  the  com- 
mittee . 

3.  Charge  the  committee  to: 

a.  Find  the  most  suitable  professional 
research  team  to  explore  this  problem. 

The  New  York  University  Center  for 
Human  Relations  and  Community  Studies 
Is  an  example  of  a competent  research 
group  with  considerable  experience  In 
the  field. 

b.  Define  the  extent  and  severity  of  the 
de  facto  segregation  problem  In  the 

[Centerlln^  schools. 

c.  Recommend  to  the  Board  of  Education 
both  Interim  and  long-term  solutions 
to  the  problem  of  school  segregation. 

d.  Seek  the  cooperation  of  other  agencies 
and  groups,  especially  with  respect  to 
their  contributions  to  long-term  solu- 
tions. 

% 

4.  Constitute  the  committee  by  formally  Inviting 

representatives  from  three  key  segments  of 
the  community:  human  rights  groups,  govern- 

mental bodies  and  agencies,  and  parents  and 
neighborhood  organizations . Invitations 
should  be  by  letter  sent  by  the  Board  to  such 
groups.  We  suggest  an  Initial  membership  of: 

a.  Three  representatives  from  the  [Centerline] 
Council  of  the  State  Commission  for  Human 
Rights . 

b.  Two  representatives  (Including  the  chair- 
man) from  the  Board  of  Education. 

c.  One  representative  each  from  the  Inter- 
faith  Council,  [Center lln^  Committee  on 
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Racial  Equality,  ^enterlin^  Parent- 
Teacher  Association,  Central  Park 

^ Neighborhood  Council,  East  Side  Co- 

operative  Council,  County  Board  of 
Supervisors,  Public  Housing  Authority, 
and  Department  of  Urban  Improvement. 

5.  Direct  the  Chairman  of  the  committee  to  call 
a meeting  of  Its  full  membership  as  soon  as 
practical.  Upon  organizing  and  reviewing 
its  responsibilities,  the  committee  might 
decide  upon  the  need  for  additional  persons 
whom  they  could  invite  as  they  see  fit. 

6.  Assume  responsibility  for  raising  funds  to 
support  the  activities  of  the  committee. 

We  appreciate  the  willingness  of  the  Board  and 
its  representatives  to  discuss  the  ^ facto 
segregation  question  with  us.  We  hope  our  pro- 
posals will  facilitate  consideration  and  con- 
structive action  by  the  Board  in  the  very  near 
future . 

On  July  30,  the  Superintendent,  whose  resignation  was  now  a matter 
of  public  record,  acknowledged  receipt  of  the  statement,  adding: 

Inasmuch  as  this  letter  was  not  directly  related 
to  any  item  on  the  agenda  for  the  regular  meet- 
ing of  the  Board  of  Education  held  on  Monday, 

July  16,  1962,  it  was  deferred  for  discussion 
until  a later  time  to  be  determined  by  the 
Board  of  Education. 

¥ 

The  CORE  suggestions  were  aired  at  the  regular  meeting  of  the 
Board  on  August  20.  The  Board,  voting  4-0  with  one  abstention, 
adopted  this  resolution: 

Resolved:  That,  should  the  Mayer  of  the  City 

of  [Centerline]  propose  a representative  com- 
mittee to  study  the  problems  of  community  in- 
terrelations and  tensions,  the  Board  of  Educa- 
tion expresses  its  willingness  to  be  represented 
r ^ on  such  a committee  and  participate  in  its  work. 

CORE  was  dissatisfied  with  this  resolution,  which  gave  the  im- 
pression that  the  Board  was  either  trying  to  evade  the  issue  by 
turning  it  over  to  the  Mayor  or  wanted  an  outside  mediator.  Re- 
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spending  formally,  CORE  stated. 


This  resolution  makes  clear  that  the  Board  does 
not  Intend  to  Initiate  steps  toward  the  solu- 
tion of  a problem  which  lies  within  their 
proper  jurisdiction.  The  resolution  neither 
mentions  the  problem  explicitly  nor  does  it  re- 
cord the  Board  as  favoring  racial  integration. 

It  reflects  a passive  attitude  when  vigor  and 
leadership  are  needed. 

Its  request  denied,  CORE  decided  to  ''initiate  direct  action." 

The  Nature  of  tha  Impasse: 

Mainly,  the  protesters  claimed  that  both  \^ite  and  nonwhite 
children  "suffered"  from  their  forced  separation  in  the  schools. 

To  then^  this  was  clearly  a violation  of  the  fundamental  principles 
of  the  nation,  principles  rooted  In  America  since  the  time  of  the 
Founding  Fathers.  It  was  also  a flagrant  disregard  for  the  right 
to  equality  under  the  law  and  the  freedom  to  associate  freely. 

Not  only  did  (te  facto  segregation  outrage  morality,  they  claimed, 
but  it  was  also  demonstrably  Illegal.  They  adduced  as  proof  the 
equal  protection  clause  of  the  14th  Amendment  and  the  Supreme 
Court  ruling  in  the  case  of  Brown  vs.  Topeka  (1954).  They  con- 
tended that  as  the  members  of  the  Board  of  Education  were  elected 
to  serve  the  entire  community,  the  Board  must  use  its  power  and 
Its  Influence  to  provide  Integrated,  not  "separate  but  equal," 
educational  facilities  for  all. 

The  Board  of  Education  and  its  administrative  staff,  on  the 
other  hand,  were  reluctant  to  affirm  the  existence  of  a racially 
Inequitable  situation  In  Centerline,  denying  adamantly  the  charge 
segregation  and  refusing  to  discuss  the  matter  openly 
with  the  segment  of  the  community  that  CORE  claimed  to  represent. 
They  maintained  that  data  on  the  racial  composition  of  the  schools 
were  unavailable  and  that  such  information  could  not  legally  be 
gathered.  Further,  they  indicated  that  If  de  facto  segregation  did 
exist.  It  was  as  a result  of  residential  patterns,  not  an  educa- 
tional problem  and,  consequently,  not  the  Board's  responsibility  to 
rectify.  To  the  Board's  view  that  "color  blindness"  was  the  only 
position  a public  agency  could  take  in  regard  to  the  administration 
of  its  services,  the  protesters  replied  that,  in  this  Instance, 
"color  blindness"  was  simply  a fancy  term  for  facto  segregation. 
Thus,  the  Board  assumed  full  responsibility  for  the  school  system's 
stand  In  the  dispute  and  served  as  a buffer  between  the  protest- 
ers and  the  administrative  staff.  The  protesters  were  pitting 
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themselves  directly  against  the  Board.  Thus  the  Board  was  unable 
to  perform  Its  role  as  "broker,”  as  It  had  In  the  Parker  sltua- 

the  protest  expanded  to  become  the  focus  of  community -wide 
f)  concern. 

The  Pickett 

August  28,  CCKtE  began  to  picket  the  administrative  office 
building  of  the  school  district.  On  the  following  day,  the  Coun- 
ty Republican  Party  dinner  was  picketed  as  well.  A local  news- 
paper account  of  the  dinner,  at  which  Board  of  Education  members, 
the  Mayor,  and  the  State  Governor  were  present.  Included  the 
following  paragraph: 

With  a big  escort  the  Governor  was  whisked 
downtown.  ...  He  found  a picket  line 
mounted  by  the  [Centerline]  Chapter  of  the 
Congress  of  Racial  Equality  (CORE)  parading 
In  front  of  the  [building].  The  group  was 
protesting  alleged  segregation  In  the  [Center- 
line] public  schools.  The  Governor  did  not 
stop  to  talk  to  the  pickets  but  moved  quickly 
Into  the  [building].  The  picket  line  was 
still  there  when  he  came  out.  He  looked  at 
the  signs  and  made  some  Inaudible  observations 
to  some  of  the  plcketers  apparently  of  a non- 
controverslal  nature.  [The  spokesman  of  the 
group]  said  the  group  has  no  quarrel  with  [the 
Governor],  but  merely  sought  "to  put  the  situ- 
ation In  the  spotlight." 

However,  CORE  maintained  that  "the  Governor  endorsed  the  action  of 

pickets  as  he  entered  the  hall,"  and  that  "Mayor , on  the 

other  hand  refused  even  to  accept  a leaflet."  CCXtE's  spokesman 
further  described  this  picket  as  follows: 

Governor  _______  said  he  was  sympathetic 

after  reading  pamphlets  given  to  him  when  he 
crossed  the  picket  line  . . . but  the  Mayor 
was  not  concerned.  ...  It  seems  to  me  that 
the  Mayor  should  be  concerned  with  any  prob- 
lem of  this  type  in  his  own  city.  He  should 
be  more  directly  concerned  than  the  Governor. 

Supporting  CORE,  the  Supervisor  of  Centerline's  one  largely  Negro 
ward,  a Democrat,  Issued  a press  statement  on  September  5:  "The 

Mayor  publicly  refused  to  act,  stating  that  agencies  other  than 
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the  city  government  exist  to  deal  with  such  matters." 

Although  leadership  of  the  picket  was  eventually  shared  with 
the  local  chapter  of  the  NAAtCP,  It  was  CORE  that  initiated  it  and 
primarily  carried  it  out.  CORE'S  chairman  was  both  an  effective 
organizer  and  a charismatic,  incendiary  speaker  whose  most  enthu- 
siastic supporters  were  university  students  and  young  civil  rights 
activists.  The  NAAGP,  the  more  "respectable"  and  established  pro- 
test group,  had  as  its  champions  members  of  the  Negro  community  of 
professional,  semi-professional  and  business  people.  Tlie  union 
Civil  Rights  Committee  was  less  involved  than  were  the  other  two 
groups,  but  it  contributed  manpower.  More  important  was  its  skill, 
gained  througih  experience  with  strikes  and  collective  bargaining, 
in  operating  the  subsequent  boycott  and,  later,  in  the  bargaining 
phase  of  the  protest.  The  leader  of  each  group  had  control  of  its 
mend>ers;  there  was  no  violence.  The  close  cooperation  among  the 
three  groups  presented  an  impressive  picture  of  solidarity. 

Apparently,  the  responsible  officials  decided  to  ignore  the 
picketing  of  school  district  headquarters,  which  had  continued  in- 
to September,  on  the  assumption  that  it  would  dissipate  and  the 
situation  would  quiet  down  when  the  schools  opened,  if  not  before. 
This  estimate  of  the  determination  of  the  protest  groups  and  their 
ability  to  influence  the  Negro  community  proved  to  be  a serious 
miscalculation. 

The  Boycott: 

For  reasons  that  remain  unclear,  the  union  Civil  Rights  Com- 
mittee initiated  the  boycott.  The  Committee  sponsored  a rally  in 
the  schoolyard  of  Horace  Mann  Elementary  School  on  September  9; 
1962.  The  Horace  Mann  student  body  was  over  90  per  cent  nonwhite; 
the  school  had  a higher  percentage  of  non^ltes  than  any  other 
school  in  Centerline.  Members  of  CORE  and  the  NAACP  and  the  Ward 
Supervisor  were  invited  to  attend,  as  were  parents  and  other  resi- 
dents of  the  Horace  Mann  district.  According  to  two  independent 
estimates,  attendance  approached  300  people.  The  CORE  spokesman 
accused  the  Board  of  Education  of  "shirking  its  duty"  in  refusing 
to  deal  with  facto  school  segregation."  The  reason  for  the 
rally,  according  to  him,  was  that  the  Board  still  refused  to  take 
any  action,  although  the  Board's  offices  had  been  picketed  for 
over  two  weeks.  He  added: 

. . . the  [Centerline]  Board  of  Education  can 
afford  to  ignore  the  existing  situation  only  so 
long  as  you  are  willing  to  let  them.  . . . When 
you  tell  them  [your  demands]  in  terms  they  can 
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understand,  then  you  will  end  discrimination. 

A leaflet  circulated  in  the  area  the  day  after  the  rally,  the 
opening  day  of  school,  exhorted  parents  to: 


Protest  segregated  schools  in[Centerlind  by 
keeping  your  children  away  from  school  open- 
ing day,  September  10,  1962.  Instead,  send 
your  children  to  school  on  Tuesday,  Septem- 
ber 11,  1962. 

Your  representatives  [Supervisor  of  the  Ward, 

Chairman  of  the  union  Civil  Rights  Conanittee, 

Centerline  CORE  and  the  NAACP]  in  a mass  rally 
held  yesterday  asked  that  you  support  their 
protest  to  the  Superintendent  of  Schools  today 
by  not  sending  your  children  to  school  until 
Tuesday. 

A group  is  going  at  10:00  this  morning  to  the 
Superintendent *s  Office  to  make  our  protest. 

Please  go  with  this  group-.or,  at  least  LET 
THE  BOARD  OF  EDUCATION  KNOW  THAT  YOU  SUPPORT 
THIS  PROTEST  BY  REFUSING  TO  SEND  YOUR  CHILD  TO 
SCHOOL  UNTIL  TQMIStROW.  ...  WE  MUST  PROTEST 
UNTIL  THE  BOARD  ASSUMES  ITS  RESPONSIBILITY  TO 
PROVIDE  INTEGRATED  EDUCATION. 

ACT  NOW!  ! ! 

That  day,  Horace  Mann  Elementary  School  became  the  target  of  pick- 
j^ing  and  a boycott  sponsored  jointly  by  the  three  protest  groups. 
They  estimated  that  900  children,  about  80  per  cent  of  the  student 
body , were  absent . In  any  case , the  percentage  was  large  enough 
to  communicate  the  intended  message  unmistakably  to  the  school 
system.  Later  in  the  day,  the  Horace  Mann  Mother^  Club  officers 
denounced  the  demonstration  on  radio  and  television.  The  Acting 
Superintendent  of  Schools  contended,  on  television,  that  "misin- 
formation was  responsible  for  much  of  the  lack  of  attendance  at 
Horace  Mann."  The  protest  groups  were  denied  use  of  the  same  media 
to  air  their  contentions.  One  newspaper  reported  the  event  as 
follows: 


Outside  [Horace  Mann]  School,  a group  of  sign- 
carrying pickets  paced  up  and  down 
Street.  The  group  accused  the  Board  of  Educa- 
tion  of  causing  ^ facto  segregation  at  the 
school  by  making  district  boundary  changes. 


The  Acting  Superintendent  of  Schools  went  to 
the  school  to  Inspect  the  situation  and  asked 
the  pickets  to  "please  keep  moving."  He  said 
several  pickets  stopptid  parents  and  urged  them 
to  join  the  protest  by  keeping  children  from 
school  until  tomorrow. 

Members  of  the  [Centerline]  Branch  of  the  Con- 
gress of  Racial  Equality  (CORE)  were  to  meet 
with  him  and  discuss  the  redlstrlctlng  late 
this  morning. 

The  meeting  of  the  Acting  Superintendent  and  the  protesters, 
a total  of  28  people,  took  place  as  arranged,  although  CORE  rep- 
resentatives were  not  present.  School  officials  reiterated  their 
refusal  to  concede  that  ^ facto  segregation  existed  In  Center- 
line schools,  such  a label  being  "only  Inf lamnatory  and  very  uu- 
constructlve."  Some  of  the  parents,  one  official  said,  attended 
the  meeting  without  knowing  what  It  was  about.  **We  have  no 
quarrel  with  you,"  a parent  told  him.  **We  just  don't  know.  . . . 
We  came  because  we  were  told  to  come."  The  meeting  lasted  an 
hour  and  a half.  A newspaper  account  reported: 

. . . [the  Acting  Superintendent]  reported  It 
seemed  that  an  Impasse  had  been  reached, * since 
the  group  Is  still  requesting  that  the  School 
Board  acknowledge  that  de  facto  segregation 
exists  In  some  city  schools,  a point  which  the 
Board  has  refused  to  concede. 

The  Acting  Superintendent  said  the  meeting  was 
Informative  and  friendly  and  concluded  with  a 
seemingly  favorable  reaction  to  his  suggestion 
that  the  group  bring  In  specific  proposals  as 
to  things  they  feel  are  not  being  done  by  the 
schools  for  their  children  so  that  specific 
answers  could  be  given. 

The  optimistic  note  which  ends  this  newspaper  account  notwith- 
standing, on  September  14,  CORE,  the  NAACP,  and  the  union  Civil 
Rights  Committee  Issued  a joint  statement  continuing  the  protest. 
The  pickets  remained  In  front  of  the  Centerline  School  District 
offices. 

Response  to  Direct  Action: 

It  Is  difficult  to  gauge  public  sentiment  In  a situation  such 
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as  this  in  the  absence  of  survey  data.  It  seems  likely  that  rela- 
tively few  among  the  general  public  could  see  the  potential 
ramifications  of  the  boycott.  The  press,  much  of  the  public 
education  establishment,  and  the  city  government  tended  to  be 
antagonistic  to  the  pretest,  while  other  prominent  leaders  such 
as  the  clergy  and  many  professional  and  business  people  tended 
to  be  sympathetic.  The  press  coverage  of  the  boycott,  however, 
seemed  objective  and  fair  although  rather  limited.  The  daily 
newspapers  printed  stories  of  three  and  five  paragraphs,  respec- 
tively, both  on  inside  pages.  Television  and  radio  coverage  in- 
cluded statements  from  the  Acting  Superintendent  and  the  Mothers' 
Club  but  not,  as  has  been  mentioned,  from  the  protest  groups. 

The  predominantly  Negro  Horace  Mann  Mother d Club  officers 
had  been  present  at  the  rally  on  the  day  before  the  boycott,  at 
which  time  they  denounced  the  planned  direct  action.  In  support 
of  the  school  administration's  position,  they  called  the  proposed 
boycott  "illegal”  and  "immoral,"  They  felt  that  none  of  the 
three  groups  sponsoring  the  boycott  truly  represented  the  school's 
parents,  and  they  pleaded  publicly  with  the  parents  whom  they  were 
allegedly  representing  to  cross  the  picket  line.  Later,  they 
aided  the  school  staff  in  an  unsuccessful  telephone  campaign  to 
urge  parents  to  send  their  children  to  school.  Overall,  however, 
there  was  no  extensive  public  re^xtlon  or  evidence  that  most  of 
the  city  felt  greatly  concerned  one  way  or  the  other.  The  "Civil 
Rights  Revolution"  had  emerged  across  the  country,  the  so-called 
backlash  had  not  yet  become  particularly  evident,  and  Centerline 
as  a whole  seemed  to  take  the  present  situation  In  its  stride. 

The  same  cannot  be  said  of  the  school  system  Itself.  School 
officials  generally  had  tended  to  dismiss  the  earlier  picketing  as 
an  Isolated  or  minor  event,  but  they  seem  to  have  been  astonished 
and  confused  by  the  boycott  of  Horace  Mann  School  on  opening  day. 
Leadership  during  this  period  was,  at  best,  feeble.  Not  a voice 
seems  to  have  been  raised  publicly  In  defense  of  the  school  sys- 
tem's power;  "No  Comment"  was  the  usual  response.  Hasty  meetings 
were  held  at  which  school  administrators  seemed  baffled  and  unable 
to  respond  to  the  now  well-known  requests  or  "demands"  of  the  pro- 
testers. 

The  Board  of  Education,  however,  was  not  able  to  Ignore  a 
situation  like  this  directly  involving  hundreds  of  children  in  one 
of  Its  schools  as  it  had  Ignored  the  picketing  of  Its  headquar- 
ters. The  primary  concern  seemed  to  be  to  get  the  protest  off  the 
streets  and  into  the  conference  room.  After  receiving  the  Acting 
Superintendent's  report  on  his  meeting  with  the  protesters,  the 
Board  decided  that  the  situation  represented  a comnunity  problem 
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and  approached  the  Mayor  with  a request  that  he  establish  a fact- 
finding comnlttee  to  study  the  situation  and  to  present  sugges- 
tions and  recommendations  to  the  Board. 

The  city  government  in  general  and  the  Mayor's  Office  in 
part5cular  seem  to  have  attempted  to  avoid  any  involvement  in 
this  situation  from  the  beginning.  The  Mayor  had  earlier  stated 
that  the  matter  was  not  In  his  Jurisdiction  and  that  there  were 
appropriate  agencies  in  Centerline  to  handle  it.  He  had  also  ig- 
nored the  resolution  passed  by  the  Board  on  August  20  (cited 
above).  His  actions  were  typical  of  those  of  city's  other 
political  leaders,  who  were  notably  silent  and  nclined  to  of- 
fer even  the  most  tenuous  show  of  leadership.  When  approached  by 
the  Board  in  this  instance,  the  Mayor  again  said  that  the  situa- 
tion was  not  in  his  province  but  did  refer  it  to  the  State  Com- 
mission for  Human  Rights.  In  the  words  of  one  observer,  "Me  used 
his  good  offices  to  ask  them  to  take  this  on." 

Three  days  after  the  boycott,  on  September  13,  the  Center- 
line  Area  Council,  State  Commission  for  Human  Rights,  met  to  dis- 
cuss the  role  it  might  play  as  a fact-finding  group  in  resolving 
the  conflict.  On  September  16,  the  following  report  appeared  In 
the  local  news  section  of  one  of  the  Centerline  newspapers: 

State  Plans  New  Study  on  Rights 

The  State  Commission  for  Human  Rights  has  authorized  the 
organization  of  Education  and  Housing  Committees.  Com- 
missioner   and  Chairman  ...  of  the 

Commission  are  Involved. 

The  Education  Committee  will  undertake  studies  particu- 
larly in  the  areas  of  pupil  placement,  guidance,  and 
ij  educational  pportunltles. 

The  task  of  the  Housing  Committee  Is  study,  analysis,  and 
recommendation  of  possible  action  on  the  July  2-3  [Center- 
line]  Human  Relations  Conference  held  at  . . . under  the 
auspices  of  the  County  Council  of  the  Commission. 

On  September  22,  CORE,  the  NAACP,  and  the  union  involved  sent  a 
Joint  letter  to  the  Commission  in  which  the  three  groups  requested 
aid  In  mediating  the  problem. 

y 

Following  is  the  text  of  a letter  to  the  Acting  Superintendent 
which  C(^E , the  NAACP,  and  the  union  released  Jointly  on  Septem- 
ber 24. 
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Please  be  advised  of  our  satisfaction  with  the 
progress  made  ...  in  mediating  the  facto 
school  segregation  dispute.  We  are  temporarily 
halting  action  against  the  Board  until  It  has 
had  an  opportunity  to  take  a position  with  re- 
spect to  current  alternatives  at  Its  next  meet- 
ing. 

It  should  be  clearly  understood,  however,  that 
in  our  view  the  conduct  of  a study  of  this 
problem  is  without  meaning  in  the  absence  of  a 
clear  policy  statement  from  the  Board  pledging 
Itself  to  the  integration  of  the  schools  and 
charging  the  study  commission  with  the  task  of 
returning  viable  solutions. 

Such  a statement  would  Indeed  be  warmly  received 
In  the  Negro  community.  It  would  re-establish 
the  good  faith  of  the  Board  In  the  eyes  of  the 
people.  It  would  clear  the  air  of  suspicions 
currently  afield  that  the  Board  secretly  favors 
the  continued  segregation  of  Negroes  in  Center- 
line. 

Let  us  again  emphasize  that  In  the  absence  of  a 
clear  commitment  from  the  Board,  we  must  renew 
our  actions  against  the  Board  until  a just  so- 
lution of  this  problem  Is  reached. 

CCBUB  also  released  the  following  statement  to  the  press: 

The  Centerline  Committee  on  Racial  Equality 
(CORE)  today  called  off  Its  month-old  picketing 
of  the  Board  of  Education  Offices  to  await  the 
Board's  response  to  the  mediation  efforts  of 
the  State  Commission  for  Human  Rights. 

In  a letter  to  ...  , Acting  Superintendent  of 
Schools,  spokesmen  of  CCffiE  and  the  National  As- 
sociation for  the  Advancement  of  Colored  People 
(NAACP)  expressed  satisfaction  with  the  pro- 
gress made  by  Dr.  in  mediating  the 

dispute  over  ^ facto  segregation  in  the 
schools.  Dr.  is  chairman  of  the  Cen- 

terline Citizens  Council  of  the  State  Commis- 
sion for  Human  Rights. 
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The  NAACP  and  the  Civil  Rights  Coimnission  of 
[the  union  involved]  have  joined  CORE  in  pro- 
testing the  alleged  segregation  and  demanding 
that  the  Board  assume  responsibility  for  the 
racial  integration  of  the  schools  ii\  Center- 
line. 

CORE  began  its  picketing  on  August  28  because 
the  Board  not  only  refused  to  initiate  a study 
of  the  problem  but  also  refused  to  acknowledge 

the  problem  as  theirs.  , President  of 

the  Board,  has  recommended  that  parents  move 
into  different  neighborhoods  if  they  want  their 
children  to  attend  different  schools. 

During  the  four  months  of  negotiations  prior  to 
the  beginning  of  direct  action,  CORE  asked  the 
Board  to 

(1)  recognize  that  ^ facto  segregation  may  ex- 
ist In  Centerline, 

(2)  take  a clear  position  favoring  racial  inte- 
gration as  the  best  means  of  providing  an 
equal  education  for  all  pupils,  and 

(3)  establish  a committee  to  study  the  school 
system  and  recommend  possible  action  that 
would  achieve  better  racial  balance  in  the 
schools. 

CORE  and  NAACP  spokesmen  stated  that  a stepped- 
up  program  would  be  resumed  after  the  Board's 
meeting  on  October  5 unless  it  makes  a formal 
policy  statement  pledging  itself  to  the  solu- 
tion of  ^ facto  segregation. 

"Let  us  again  emphasize,"  their  letter  to  Act- 
ing School  Superintendent concludes, 

"that  in  the  absence  of  a clear  commitment  from 
the  Board  we  must  renew  our  actions  against  the 
-Board  until  a just  solution  of  this  problem  Is 
reached." 

On  October  4,  the  first  meeting  of  the  newly  created  Educa- 
tion Committee  of  the  Centerline  Area  Council,  State  Comnission 
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for  Humra  Rights,  convened  with  the  Acting  Superintendent  end  lev- 
coironlty  leaden  Including  cepresentatlvee  of  the  Board 
the  Jefferson  Project,  CORE,  and  the  NAACP  In  attendance.  After  a ’ 
mth  of  dteect  action”  Initiated  by  COTE,  and  five  months  after 

" boundery  revision  dispute  hed  arisen,  the  public  meetings 
(which  were , themselves , to  go  on  for  nine  months  before  the  first 
report  was  Issued)  began. 
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III,  Negotiations: 

The  dates  of  October  4,  1962,  and  July  12,  1963,  mark  the  of- 
ficial start  and  the  end  of  a series  of  semi-monthly  meetings  at 
which  representatives  of  the  major  groups  concerned  sat  down  and 
attempted  to  hammer  out  the  beginnings  of  a solution  to  the  crisis 
that  had  arisen  In  community  human  relations.  By  October,  1962, 
both  the  Board  and  the  protest  groups  were  anxious  to  begin  such 
discussions,  since  both  apparently  realized  that  the  problem  could 
not  be  settled  "In  the  streets,"  It  should  be  recalled  that  the 
Acting  Superintendent  of  Schools  had  been  serving  as  the  profes- 
sional head  of  the  school  system  since  July,  There  may  be  a tend- 
ency to  postpone  major  decisions  under  such  circumstances,  so  this 
may  have  had  some  bearing  on  the  course  of  the  negotiations.  The 
Board  appointed  a new  Superintendent  early  In  March,  1963,  and  he 
took  office  on  July  1, 

We  have  seen  how  the  protestors  were  able  to  gain  recognition 
and  publicity  for  their  demands  by  tesortlng  to  direct  action. 

The  proverbial  "straw"  that  broke  the  Board's  resistance  to  talks 
on  the  subject  of  ^ facto  school  segregation  was  tne  boycott. 
However,  the  School  Board  did  not  yield  completely  to  the  demands 
of  the  protestors.  They  did  not,  for  example,  "admit"  the  exist- 
ence of  facto  school  segregation.  They  did  not  "create"  a spe- 
cial committee  to  study  the  problem.  What  they  did  was  to  give 
the  situation  "community  status"  by  acknowledging  that  It  was  a 
community  problem.  The  protesting  groups  achieved  the  status  of 
"equality"  and  became  the  recognized  "representatives"  of  the 
segment  of  the  community  most  effected  by  racial  Imbalance  In  the 
schools,  the  Centerline  Negro  population.  In  sum,  both  sides  made 
concessions  that  appear  to  have  been  necessary  to  facilitate  the 
initial  discussions. 

The  Auspices  for  Discussion: 

In  June  of  1962,  an  official  of  the  Centerline  public  schools 
had  Informally  approached  the  Regional  Office  of  the  State  Com- 
mission for  Human  Rights  about  the  problem.  It  appears  that  the 
school  system  was  attempting  to  assess  the  Commission's  position 
on  the  ^ facto  school  segregation  Issue,  The  position  of  the  Board 
of  Education  was  presented,  and  the  Commission  representative  sug- 
gested a meeting  between  the  Board  and  CORE  representatives  to  dis- 
cuss the  Issue,  Apparently,  this  advice  was  received  but  not 
acted  upon  by  the  Board,  In  September,  probably  after  the  school 
boycott,  the  Mayor's  office  approached  the  Regional  Commissioner 
officially  about  the  possible  Involvement  of  the  Commission's  staff 
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and  lay  advisors  as  a "neutral"  resource  to  facilitate  negotiations. 
In  the  words  of  one  observer,  the  Commission  was  requested  "to  pro- 
vide the  opportunity  and  the  facility  for  a mediatory  body  to  con- 
sider the  problem  presented  by  the  civil  rights  groups,  , , ," 

The  Regional  Conmissloner  agreed  and,  thus,  the  machinery  of  the 
State  Comnlsslon  was  set  in  motion. 

The  State  Commission  for  Human  Rights,  part  of  the  Executive 
Branch  of  the  State  Government,  maintains  several  regional  offices. 
Each  has  a professional  staff  charged  with  the  responsibility  of 
enforcing  state  laws  regarding  discrimination.  In  fulfilling  its 
legal  obligations,  the  Regional  Office  investigates  charges  of 
discrimination  in  such  areas  as  housing  and  employment,  A major 
part  of  its  mandate  is  educational  in  nature — to  acquaint  the 
citizens  of  the  state  with  the  law  and  with  their  legal  obliga- 
tions, It  prefers  to  assist  the  community  in  preventing  or  alle- 
viating "tension-producing"  situations  rather  than  to  investigate 
complaints  and  initiate  legal  action.  The  Regional  Office  works 
largely  through  its  Area  Council,  a group  of  lay  community  leaders, 
and  the  Council's  lay  committees  focusing  on  particular  areas  of 
concern.  While  the  Council  advises  the  Commission  about  problems 
in  civil  and  human  rights  in  Centerline,  it  does  not  engage  in  law 
enforcement  activities.  The  Council  does  not  make  policy,  and  its 
statements  and  those  of  its  committees  are  subject  to  prior  ap- 
proval by  the  Commission, 

According  to  the  professional  staff  of  the  Regional  Office, 
Centerline  was  the  first  community  to  enlist  the  aid  of  the  Com- 
mission in  a ^ facto  public  school  segregation  dispute.  In  this 
case,  it  appears  that  the  Chairman  of  the  Area  Council  played  a 
critical  role  in  bringing  the  disputants  and  other  community  rep- 
resentatives together  for  discussion.  The  Education  Committee  of 
the  Area  Council,  which  had  been  relatively  inactive,  was  enlarged 
and  revitalized  for  its  new  assignment. 

Sources  of  Membership  and  Interests  Represented; 

On  September  28,  1962,  the  Board  of  Education,  NAACP,  CORE, 
and  the  particular  local  labor  union  Civil  Rights  Committee  which 
had  become  active  in  the  dispute  were  invited  to  nominate  repre-« 
sentatives  to  participate  as  members  of  the  Education  Committee 
along  with  selected  "cltlzens-at-large,"  Both  NAACP  and  CORE  ac- 
cepted, while  the  Civil  Rights  Committee  of  the  local  union  de- 
clined due  to  prior  commitments,  A number  of  the  "cltlzens-at- 
large"  also  accepted,  and  the  Board  followed  suit  by  approving  the 
following  resolution  on  October  15,  1962: 

Resolved:  That  two  members  of  the  Board  of  Edu- 
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cation,  as  well  as  the  acting  superintendent  of 
schools  and  the  director  of  the  [Jefferson]  Pro- 
ject, be  designated  to  serve  on  the  Education 
Committee  of  the  Area  Council  for  the  State  Com- 
mission for  Human  Rights.  Tills  committee  Is  an 
advisory  subcommittee  of  the  Area  Council.  Such 
designation  would  carry  out  the  Intent  of  the 
action  taken  by  the  Board  of  Education  at  Its 
regular  meeting  on  Monday,  August  20,  1962.  The 
Board  of  Education,  In  keeping  with  Its  policy 
of  providing  equal  cpportunltles  for  the  de- 
velopment of  the  potential  of  all  children  and 
youth  attending  the  [Centerline]  public  schools, 
expressed  Its  willingness  to  participate  In  a 
constructive  study  of  any  problems  related  to 
the  fulfillment  of  this  objective.  This  wil?  In- 
clude such  problems  as  ethnic,  cultural,  and 
socioeconomic  Imbalance,  and  other  community 
factors  which  may  Influence  educational  oppor- 
tunities. 

In  Its  Report  of  July,  1963,  the  Committee  lists  Its  member- 
ship according  to  three  categories:  members  from  the  Board  of  Edu 
cation  and  Its  Staff;  members  from  the  pub llc-at- large;  and  mem- 
bers from  the  Centerline  Area  Council  of  the  State  Commission  for 
Human  Rights.  Although  the  Board  of  Educ  ition  had  only  two  offi- 
cial representatives,  an  additional  Board  member  sat  In  on  many 
of  the  meetings,  giving  the  Board  a total  representation  of  three 
The  staff  of  the  School  District  was  represented  by  the  Acting 
Superintendent,  an  Assistant  Superintendent,  the  Director  of  the 
Jefferson  Area  Project,  and  the  Director  of  Research.  However, 
most  of  the  meetings  were  attended  by  only  two  of  the  four  school 
administrators.  Included  as  *Haembers  from  the  publlc-at- large*' 
were  CORE'S  representative  (a  local  college  professor),  a former 
board  member  of  a suburban  school  district,  and  a member  of  the 
clergy  from  the  Parker  area.  Members  of  the  Council  who  sat  on 
the  Committee  Included  three  businessmen,  one  of  whom  served  as 
Chairman,  a Negro  county  employee  active  In  community  affairs, 
and  the  sole  representative  of  the  NAACP,  wiio  happened  to  be  serv 
Ing  on  the  Council  at  the  time.  The  Commission  provided  the  Com- 
mittee with  a research  advisor  and  a secretary.  The  first  few 
meetings  were  well  attended,  and  about  fifteen  of  the  original 
twenty  members  continued  to  be  actively  Involved  until  and  beyond 
the  July,  1963,  report  date,  except  for  changes  In  representation 
from  the  Board  of  Education  following  the  November,  1963,  elec- 
tions. These  changes  seem  to  have  had  little  effect  on  the  dlrec 
tlon  of  the  Committee's  work. 

While  there  appears  to  have  been  a conscious  attempt  to 
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Include  e wide  spectrum  of  experience  and  viewpoints  among  the 
committee  membership,  certain  interests  were  conspicuously  absent. 
For  example,  no  political  leader  from  either  the  city  or  the  coun- 
y governments  served  in  any  capacity.  Absent  also  were  repre- 
sentatives from  the  banking  community,  real  estate  interests,  and 
the  legal  profession.  Neither  the  private  social  welfare  agencies 
nor  such  civic  groups  as  women's  clubs  and  professional  societies 
were  directly  represented.  It  is  not  known  whether  the  omission 
of  these  groups  was  by  chance,  or  whether  some  may  have  been  of- 
fered representation  and  declined,  in  any  case,  the  Committee's 
early  membership  was  criticized  for  these  gaps  both  publicly  and 
privately.  Despite  its  varied  representation,  the  group  was  la- 
beled as  a bunch  of  bleeding  hearts"  by  a local  newspaper. 

The  Initial  Confrontation! 


Chairman  of  the  Area  Council  opened  the  first  meeting  of 
the  Committee  on  October  4 and  attempted  to  set  the  stage  for  its 
task.  He  described  the  conflicting  extremes  of  opinion  represented: 
the  contention  that  de  facto  segregation  existed  in  the  Centerline 
Public  Schools  and  should  be  eradicated  by  the  school  system,  and 
the  contention  that,  while  de  facto  school  segregation  mieht  exist 
it  was  the  result  of  residential  segregation  and  discrimination  in* 
employment  and  not  the  business  or  concern  of  the  Board  of  Edu- 
cation. He  also  indicated  that  the  Committee's  role  was  an  ad- 
visory one  and  that  its  mission  was  to  produce  "constructive  sug- 
gestions and  recommendations"  for  consideration  by  the  Board.  It 
was  requested  and  agreed  that  no  public  statement  relating  to  the 
work  of  the  Committee  would  be  made  by  any  member  without  the  au- 
thorization of  the  Area  Council  Chairman.  Insofar  as  possible, 
such  statements  were  to  be  made  only  by  the  Area  Council  Chairman 
or  the  Committee  Chairman.  The  latter  was  introduced  to  the  group 
along  with  the  Commission's  professional  researcher  assigned  to 
the  Committee.  During  the  question  and  answer  period  that  fol- 
lowed, the  CORE  representative  stated  CORE'S  position  and  other 
Committee  members  raised  questions  and  offered  their  own  Insights 
into  the  problem  before  them.  Since  the  Board  of  Education  had 
not  yet  met  to  approve  the  resolution  authorizing  its  participation 
(as  quoted  above),  its  position  was  presented  informally  by  the 
one  member  of  the  school  system's  administration  in  attendance. 


^he  Committee  Chairman  subsequently  resigned  and  was  re- 
placed by  another  at  the  next  meeting,  apparently  without  majox 
effect  on  the  Committee's  work. 
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core's  demands  were  based  on  the  following  premises:  (1)  the 
Supreme  Court  had,  In  1954,  ruled  racial  segregation  In  public 
schools  to  be  unconstitutional;  (2)  In  terms  of  the  Impact  of  seg- 
regation on  those  Involved,  any  distinction  between  facto  and 
de  jure  segregation  Is  a spurious  one;  (3)  ^ facto  segregation 
exists  In  the  Centerline  Public  Schools;  and  (4)  therefore.  It  Is 
the  responsibility  of  the  Board  of  Education  to  Identify  and  elim- 
inate segregated  public  school  situations.  As  a result,  CCHtE 
sought  from  the  beginning  both  a Board  policy  statement  acknowl- 
edging the  existence  of  and  opposing  ^ facto  segregation  In  the 
public  schools  and  a plan  for  Its  eradication.  The  Board  of  Edu- 
cation, on  the  other  hand,  did  distinguish  between  ^ jure  segre- 
gation, which  did  not  exist  In  Centerline,  and  ^ facto  segregation. 
It  maintained  that  If  the  latter  existed.  It  was  not  the  Board's 
responsibility.  There  were  Individuals  on  each  side  who  placed 
themselves  between  these  polar  extremes,  but  the  extremes  define 
the  area  within  which  the  Committee  worked  toward  the  development 
of  consensus. 

The  Establishment  of  Ground  Rules: 

The  second  meeting  was  held  on  November  12,  at  \dilch  time  the 
new  Committee  Chairman  and  the  representatives  of  the  Board  of  Edu- 
cation were  formally  Introduced.  The  Chairman  proposed  that  the 
Committee's  work  should  be  governed  by  the  following  agreements: 

(1)  that  the  meetings  of  the  Committee  were  to 
be  confidential; 

(2)  that  no  statement  should  be  made  by  any  par- 
ticipant to  the  mass  media  except  with  approv- 
al of  the  Chairman  of  the  Area  Council; 

(3)  that  the  approach  should  be  one  of  working  to- 
gether on  a community  problem; 

(4)  that  the  organizations  and  agencies  Involved 
In  the  study  should  not  undertake  "direct 
action"  while  the  deliberations  were  going  on; 

(5)  that  forced  segregation  Is  a bad  thing;  and 

(6)  that  racial  Imbalance  In  [Centerline]  schools 
Is  not  caused  by  governmental  action. 

The  Acting  Superintendent  of  Schools  questioned  Item  four  on 
the  grounds  that  the  school  situation  should  not  be  considered  In 


a vacuum,  apart  from  other  racial  problems  In  the  comnunlty.  The 
Chairman  responded  by  stating  that  "direct  action"  was  meant  to 
refer  to  public  statements  and  other  activities  that  might  prove 
embarrassing  to  the  Committee  and  hamper  Its  work.  The  provision 
for  confidentiality  was  also  questioned,  since  some  Coninlttee  mem- 
bers would  have  to  report  to  their  respective  constituencies.  The 
CORE  representative  felt  that  such  a stipulation  worked  "In  favor 
of  the  conservative  organizations  and  to  the  disfavor  of  'action 
groups'  like  CORE."  When  asked  what  type  of  "action"  was  being 
referred  to,  he  mentioned  picketing.  Both  the  Chairman  of  the  Com- 
mittee and  another  member  said  that  such  actions  might  be  detri- 
mental to  the  Committee's  work.  Apparently  the  Issue  was  not 
explicitly  resolved,  although  CORE  did  not  Initiate  direct  action 
during  this  period. 

The  CORE  representative  also  suggested  two  additional 
"ground  rules": 

(1)  that  facto  segregation  Is  undesirable,  and 

(2)  that  the  purpose  of  the  Committee  was  to  "get 
something  done  about  the  situation  In  [Center- 
line]." 

He  again  referred  to  CORE  as  being  "action-oriented"  and  emphasized 
that  Its  purpose  was  to  stimulate  change  rather  than  slnq>ly  to  dis- 
cuss problems.  The  Chairman  responded  to  the  effect  that  he  ex- 
pected the  Committee  to  make  definite  progress  toward  meeting  the 
problem  but  that  If,  after  a few  meetings,  no  progress  became  evi- 
dent, members  of  the  Comnlttee  as  well  as  their  organizations 
would  be  free  to  take  "other  types  of  action."  Following  further 
discussion,  agreement  was  reached  on  the  six  points  proposed  by 
the  Committee  Chairman  as  well  as  the  two  offered  by  the  CORE  rep- 
resentative. In  regard  to  "direct  action,"  the  Committee's  con- 
sensus seemed  to  be  that  an  action  group  such  as  CORE  would  be  In 
a much  stronger  position  If  the  Committee  "failed  to  acconq>llsh 
anything,  given  the  full  cooperation  of  CORE." 

The  Committee  then  turned  to  the  task  of  defining  Its  mission 
and,  after  much  deliberation,  the  Chairman  of  the  Area  Council  pro- 
posed four  basic  principles  to  guide  Its  work,  as  follows: 

(1)  segregation  other  than  by  deliberate  choice 
of  those  segregated  Is  bad; 

(2)  racial  Imbalance  In  the  [Centerline]  schools 
does  not  result  from  a policy  of  deliberate 
action  of  the  Board  of  Education; 
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(3)  neighborhood  schools  are  a reasonable  arrange- 
ment, and 

(4)  there  Is  an  obligation  of  the  public  schools 

to  do  all  they  can  to  further  equal  educational 
opportunity. 

After  discussion  of  number  three  in  particular,  these  four  prin- 
ciples were  adopted.  The  close  attention  to  the  details  of 
»»ground  rules”  and  "basic  principles,"  despite  apparent  overlap, 
suggests  the  extreme  caution  with  which  the  participants  were  ap- 
proaching their  work. 

Having  achieved  acceptance  of  these  points,  the  Connlttee  pro- 
ceeded to  explore  the  availability  of  essential  informational  re- 
sources. The  research  advisor  assigned  to  the  Committee  distri- 
buted a projection  of  the  probable  effects  of  planned  urban  renewal 
projects  on  Centerline  housing  patterns.  This  material  showed  that 
i^lle  Negroes  were  being  displaced  by  such  projects,  they  were  not 
being  dispersed— rather , new  concentrations  of  segregated  housing 
were  developing  in  adjacent  areas.  The  Committee  Chairman  in- 
quired about  the  availability  of  data  that  might  be  needed  from 
the  school  system,  but  this  question  was  deferred  in  view  of  the 
uncertainty  of  the  school  staff  representative  about  what  data 
could  and  could  not  be  released.  After  the  Chairman  suggested  that 
the  Committee  plan  to  meet  every  two  weeks  and  proposed  the  topic 
of  neighborhood  schools  for  discussion  at  the  next  meeting,  the 
group  adjourned. 

The  Task  at  Hand; 

The  guidelines  were  continuously  distilled  and  revised  as  the 
Committee  became  more  deeply  involved  in  its  work,  but  they  per- 
mitted the  Committee  to  proceed  in  an  organized  manner  during  the 
months  that  followed.  In  general,  school  district  representatives 
attempted  to  broaden  the  focus  to  enconq>ass  a variety  of  problems 
of  "better  education  for  all,"  while  representatives  of  the  pro- 
test groups  sought  to  hone  in  on  the  specific  issue  of  ^ facto 
school  segregation.  The  latter  approach  received  support  from  at 
least  some  of  the  "neutral"  members,  one  of  whom  stated, 

I do  not  believe  that  this  Committee’s  problem 
is  to  decide  whether  curriculum  or  quality  of 
teaching  staff  is  adequate.  My  understanding 
was  that  this  Committee  was  set  up  to  find  out 

(1)  whether  or  not  ^ facto  segregation  exists, 

(2)  what  can  be  done  about  it  If  It  does  exist, 
and  (3)  recommendations  to  the  Board  of  Edu- 
cation to  solve  the  problem. 
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Some  school  district  representatives  also  continued  co  ques- 
tion the  validity  of  CORE'S  supposed  representation  of  the  Negro 
community.  One  educator  asked,  **How  many  people  does  Mr.  [CORE 
Chairman]  represent?  Many  Negro  parents  have  come  to  the  Board 
of  Education  to  indicate  to  me  their  satisfaction  with  the  neigh- 
borhood schools  ...  Some  do  not  want  to  be  desegregated.** 

"The  number  of  persons  Involved  is  not  our  issue,"  responded 
another  member.  "Rather,  it  becomes  a concern  when  any  person 
feels  his  huraan  rights  have  been  violated." 

It  appears  that  particularly  the  professional  staff  repre- 
sentatives of  the  school  district  attempted  to  keep  the  Committee 
away  from  Its  nominally  paramount  task  of  considering  racial  Im- 
balance by  injecting  extraneous  problems  for  consideration.  Al- 
though related  to  the  ^ facto  segregation  issue,  such  problems 
could  more  appropriately  have  been  handled  by  the  Board  of  Educa- 
tion, the  administrative  staff  Itself,  or  by  the  Committee  at  a 
later  date.  The  attempt  to  Include  broader  questions  at  this 
time  apparently  served  only  to  cloud  the  issue.  By  early  December, 
there  appeared  to  be  a general  consensus  that  the  purview  of  the 
Committee  would  Include,  according  to  Its  Chairman,  "broader 
areas  than  the  present  questions  facing  the  Committee  ...  but 
that  the  question  of  racial  Imbalance  is  our  first  consideration." 

Interpretations  of  the  function  of  the  Committee  also  varied 
widely.  Some  viewed  it  as  purely  an  advisory  body  whose  recom- 
mendations could  be  accepted  or  rejected  by  the  Board  of  Educa- 
tion at  will,  while  others  felt  that  It  Was  the  body  charged  with 
the  task  of  formulating  a plan  that  would  be  accepted  by  the  Board 
with,  perhaps,  minor  administrative  changes.  The  Committee's  ac- 
tual role  fell  between  these  two  poles  as  It  attempted  to  (1)  un- 
derstand the  problem  of  ^ facto  public  school  segregation  in 
Centerline,  (2)  understand  the  positions  of  the  disputants  Involved, 
and  (3)  prepare  a report  Including  its  recommendations  to  the 
Board.  These  three  tasks  occupied  most  of  the  Committee's  time 
from  October,  1962,  through  June,  1963. 

The  group  began  to  tackle  its  substantive  mission  by  examin- 
ing traditional  school  reassignment  procedures  and  their  potential 
in  the  current  situation:  the  shifting  of  school  district  bound- 
aries and  the  "open  school"  policy.  Briefly,  the  latter  consists 
merely  of  announcing  that  vacancies  exist  In  particular  schools 
and  allowing  parents  of  children  In  other  districts  to  register 
their  children  In  these  schools  on  a first  come,  first  served  basis 
until  the  desired  capacity  Is  reached.  Open  school  plans  have 
been  used  to  help  redistribute  school  populations  from  overcrowded 
schools  and,  although  with  little  success,  to  meet  demands  for 
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integrated  education  on  a voluntary  basis.  As  will  be  seen,  how- 
an  open  school  policy  can  be  a "double-edged  swor<i"  since  it 
was  this  policy  that  permitted  parental  subversion  of  the  later 
assignment  of  a large  number  of  white  youngsters  to  what  had  been 
a predominantly  Negro  junior  high  school.  In  any  case,  although 
the  open  school  policy  appealed  to  several  Committee  members  be- 
cause of  its  voluntary  nature,  figures  presented  by  the  school 
representatives  on  the  utilization  of  an  open  school  option  pro- 
vided the  previous  year  demonstrated  that  this  approach  would  prob- 
ably lead  to  the  desegregation  of  only  a small  number  of  Negro 

youngsters  and  could  not  serve  as  the  basis  for  Committee  consen- 
sus. 


As  has  been  seen  above  in  the  case  of  Parker,  the  shifting 
of  school  boundary  lines  can  be  used  to  preserve,  promote,  or 
destroy  racial  balance  in  a particular  school.  The  Committee  ccn- 
sldered  this  possibility  and  incorporated  specific  school  bound- 
ary  change  recommendations  in  its  subsequent  report  to  the  Board 
of  Education,  but  this,  too,  proved  insufficient  to  provide  for 
the  desegregation  of  Negro  youngsters  whose  homes  were  concentrated 
in  one  section  of  the  inner  city.  In  particular,  boundary  changes 
seemed  to  hold  the  potential  for  solving  the  problem  at  the  high 
school  level.  Centerline  then  had  only  three  high  schools  and, 
with  a fourth  under  construction,  was  ready  to  establish  new  high 
school  boundaries  in  any  case.  It  seemed  a relatively  simple  mat- 
ter to  divide  the  city  into  racially  balanced  quadrants  for  this 
purpose,  and  the  Committee  achieved  consensus  in  this  area  rela- 
tively quickly  and  submitted  these  recommendations  to  the  Board 
of  Education  in  February.  They  are  also  incorporated  in  the  June, 
1963,  report  described  below.  The  more  critical  and  perplexing 
problems,  however,  concerned  the  junior  high  schools  and,  in  par- 
ticular, the  elementary  schools. 

The  Committee  early  became  aware  of  its  need  for  more  facts 
on  which  to  base  its  deliberations.  The  Regional  Office  of  the 
Commission  was  able  to  provide  maps  showing  nonwhite  population 
patterns  in  Centerline  in  1960  and  projecting  trends  for  1961  and 
1962.  Maps  showing  the  locations  of  substandard  housing  concen- 
trations were  also  available,  and  the  Committee  sought  school  ra- 
cial census  figures  from  the  school  district.  Without  these, 
most  members  felt,  it  would  be  impossible  to  present  specific,  in- 
telligently based  recommendations.  The  representatives  of  the 
school  district  were  reluctant  to-  conduct  a racial  census  or  to 
share  such  data  with  the  Committee,  however,  without  state  per- 
mission. There  was  also  concern  about  the  legality  of  establish- 
ing school  district  boundaries  to  promote  racial  balance.  On 
these  matters,  the  Committee  sought  and  obtained  the  counsel  of 
the  Director  of  the  Division  of  Intercultural  Relations,  State 
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Department  of  Education,  who  helped  secure  permission  for  the  ra- 
cial  census*  The  census  was  then  conducted  and  the  results  shared 
with  the  Comnlttee*  The  Committee  was  also  advised  that  the  pos- 
sible revision  of  boundary  lines  to  establish  greater  racial  bal- 
ance did  not  seem  contrary  to  state  law* 

Even  with  these  data  in  hand,  the  Committee  had  to  grope  for 
a "handle”  with  which  to  move  into  its  work*  One  member  suggested 
that  they  "list  possible  solutions  and  discuss  them  one  at  a time” 
and  offered  the  following  for  consideration:  model  school  districts; 
the  Princeton  Plan;  open  school  policies;  busing;  an  appropriately 
planned  program  for  building  new  schools;  greater  sharing  of  spe- 
cial services  among  schools;  enrichment  programs  Zor  schools  serv- 
ing "disadvantaged”  children;  and  school  boundary  changes*  These 
pGBslbllltlcs  were  discussed  without  apparent  agreement*  Busing 
was  oijt  of  the  question,  according  to  one  educator,  because  of  its 
cost;  the  voluntary  nature  of  the  open  school  policy  gave  it  some 
appeal;  an  educator  commented  that  constructing  new  school  build- 
ings was  not  a feasible  solution  because,  "You  cannot  chase  people 
with  school  buildings*"  Little  attention  seems  to  have  been  given 
at  this  point  to  the  possibility  of  abandoning  or  sharply  modify- 
ing the  neighborhood  school  concept*  It  was  in  this  regard  that 
one  educator  stated,  "Our  junior  and  senior  high  schools  are  bet- 
ter physically  Integrated  than  the  elementary  schools  because  we 
have  fewer  of  them*"  He  continued,  as  has  been  quoted  above, 

"Some  children  are  not  ready  to  go  to  schools  which  have  social 
and  economic  standards  above  theirs*  These  standards  are  set  by 
the  neighborhoods  in  which  the  children  live  and  the  kinds  of  homes 
they  come  from*" 

The  reply  came  from  another  member  of  the  Committee:  "It 
sounds  as  if  the  next  logical  step  to  that  statement  is  separate 
but  equal  schools*" 

"I  did  not  mean  to  imply  this,"  replied  the  educator*  "People 
feel  comfortable  in  an  area  with  which  they  are  familiar*  Even 
communication  varies  from  one  school  in  a neighborhood  to  another* 

It  would  be  difficult  for  children  to  adjust  to  a completely  new 
situation*" 

That  this  explanation  did  not  fully  satisfy  the  Committee  can 
be  seen  from  one  member's  response:  "If  you  isolate  Negro  youths. 


Little  over  a year  later,  the  Board  of  Education  was  to  approve 
the  closing  of  two  predominantly  Negro  schools  and  the  busing  of 
their  pupils  to  many  predominantly  white  schools* 
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they  would  never  have  an  opportunity  to  Interact  with  the  reat  of 
the  society  until  It  was  too  late.” 

The  tenth  meeting  of  the  Committee  was  held  on  February  20, 
1963,  after  almost  five  months  of  deliberation,  and  attention 
turned  to  introspection  and  evaluation  as  members  began  to  consid- 
er their  progress  and  their  shortcomings  as  a working  group.  One 
of  the  official  representatives  of  the  Board  of  Education  on  the 
Committee  pointed  out  that,  since  they  were  not  directly  involved, 
most  members  of  the  Board  were  unable  to  appreciate  through  ex- 
perience the  genuine  struggles  of  interest  and  confrontation  occur- 
ring at  the  meetings.  Hence,  the  Committee  decided  that  increased 
Board  participation  should  be  sought,  at  least  in  part  through  a 
Joint  meeting  with  the  Board. 

Some  Committee  members  expressed  doubts  about  the  Board's 
commitment  to  school  integration,  particularly  in  view  of  its  ap- 
parent inaction  and  its  failure  to  state  its  official  support  for 
such  a policy.  The  CORE  Chairman  stated, 

I have  a certain  amount  of  difficulty  in  compre- 
hending the  Board's  reactions.  It  seems  to  me 
that  they  missed  a good  opportunity  to  go  on 
record  as  'opposing  sin'  without  having  to  do 
anything  about  it.  One  could  conclude  that  the 
Board,  as  a group,  is  unwilling  to  commit  it- 
self on  the  question  of  racial  imbalance. 

However,  other  Committee  members  stressed  the  progress  that  had 
been  made,  particularly  in  view  of  the  Board's  refusal  a year 
earlier  to  acknowledge  that  a problem  in  this  area  existed  at  all. 
Subsequent  events  seem  to  have  illustrated  that  the  Board  was  more 
committed  to  a policy  of  racial  integration  than  it  appeared  to 
be,  but  with  a great  deal  of  reluctance.  In  any  case,  It  seems 
apparent  that  the  Board  was  moving  in  this  direction  and  that  the 
Committee  was  able  to  help  or  prod  the  Board  to  accelerate  its 
pace  while  avoiding  potentially  divisive  "direct  action." 

It  was  also  proposed  at  this  meeting  that  the  Committee  di- 
vide itself  into  two  working  subcommittees:  a "Methods"  subconmlt- 
tee  to  gather  and  evaluate  data  and  work  toward  concrete  recommen- 
dations and  proposals,  and  a "Public  Education"  subcommittee  to 
focus  its  attention  on  the  establishment  and  maintenance  of  ap- 
propriate communication  with  the  mass  media  and  the  public.  These 
subcommittees  were  appointed  and  a joint  meeting  with  the  Board 
of  Education  was  scheduled  for  March  13. 

At  the  joint  meeting,  the  conflict  in  thinking  between  some 
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membera  of  the  Board  and  the  areas  of  consensus  which  had  been 
achieved  by  its  advisory  body— the  Committee— became  dramati- 

evident.  The  Commit tee *s  basic  operating  premise  that  seg 
regation  £er  ^ is  negative  was  not  acceptable  to  all  Board  mem- 
bers, as  is  illustrated  in  the  following  statement  made  by  one 
of  them: 


I don't  accept  the  premise  that  racial  im- 
balance creates  any  kind  of  missed  opportu- 
I don't  think  that  the  schools  should 
accept  responsibility  for  solving  what  is 
basically  a housing  problem.  If  your  prem- 
ise is  valid,  and  I don't  think  it  is,  there  is 
no  way  to  implement  it  without  causing  more  prob- 
lems than  we'd  solve.  If  someone  could  make  a 
case  for  a particular  child  who  did  not  have  an 
equal  opportunity  to  get  the  best  possible  edu- 
cation in  our  public  schools,  I would  want  to 
solve  that  particular  problem,  but  I can't  see 
that  race  enters  into  it.  We  can  do  what  you 
suggest  at  the  high  school  level  without  many 
practical  problems,  I don't  necessarily  admit 
Chat  we  should  do  it. 

In  response  to  this  statement,  one  of  the  Committee  members 

said. 


In  a sense,  then,  we  are  far  apart  on  basic 
ideas.  In  the  history  of  the  whole  world,  when 
a group  is  separated  by  reason  of  race,  class, 
caste,  etc,,  it  begets  ingroup  feeling  which 
is  unhealthy  for  both  the  minority  and  majority 
groins.  We  have  seen  that  nationality  groups  in 
this  country  were  unable  to  fully  participate  in 
our  way  of  life  until  they  had  an  opportunity  to 
move  out  of  the  ghetto,  A situation  can  be  cre- 
ated by  problems  in  housing,  economic  factors 
and  many  other  forces.  However,  as  I understand 
it,  the  job  of  the  school  system  Is  to  Inqplement 
our  democratic  Ideals,  A substantial  racial  im- 
balance in  any  public  institution  Is  not  in  har- 
mony with  our  democratic  way  of  life. 

Hence,  there  was  virtually  no  agreement  on  principle  at  this 
meeting,  although  this  was  to  change  by  July,  when  the  Board  was 
to  state  a policy  revision.  There  was,  however,  agreement  that 
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busing  should  be  avoided,  at  least  for  the  present.  The  Board 

Committee's  recommendations  on  high  school  dis- 
* virtually  intact  and  urged  that  the  Committee  continue 
its  discussions  and  make  further  recommendations.  Thus,  the 
first  direct  confrontation  between  the  Board  and  the  Cormnittee  had 
occurred  and,  despite  substantial  disagreement,  the  school  inte- 
gration issue  remained  at  the  conference  table. 

Perhaps  somewhat  reassured  of  its  mandate,  the  Coninittee  re- 
turned to  the  discussion  of  specific  programs  and  proposals.  Two 
meetings  were  devoted  primarily  to  the  potential  role  of  the  Jef- 
ferson Project,  mentioned  above,  which  was  designed  to  help  dis- 
advantaged or  "culturally  deprived"  children  to  become  better 
equipped  to  benefit  from  regular  classroom  instruction.  The 
Committee  was  not  primarily  concerned  with  the  Project's  value  or 
effectiveness,  but  it  sought  ways  in  which  the  Project's  accumu- 
lating e^erience  might  be  of  help  in  the  task  of  formulating  rec- 
ommendations for  the  Board.  ** 

As  late  as  May  1,  neither  of  the  subcommittees  was  able  to 
report  much  progress.  The  Methods  subcommittee  had  been  delayed 

school  racial  census  had  not  been  completed, 
The  Public  Education  subcommittee  was  able  to  report  only  in  gen- 
eral terms  that  it  had  defined  its  mandate  as  to  "interpret  to 

the  general  public  the  findings  of  this  Committee"  and  was  working 
toward  implementing  this  task.  * 

The  Report— Consensus  and  Dissent; 


The  two  meetings  held  in  June  terminated  the  first  phase  of 
the  Committee's  work  and  dealt  specifically  with  the  recommenda- 
tions to  be  Incorporated  in  the  Committee's  report  to  the  Board 
of  Education.  Motions  were  passed  requesting:  (1)  that  elemen- 
tary school  boundary  changes  under  Board  consideration  be  deferred 
pending  submission  of  the  report;  and  (2)  that  the  Board  issue  a 
policy  statement  on  racial  Imbalance  in  the  Centerline  Public 
Schools.  On  June  26,  1963,  the  Committee  considered  and,  with 
one  dissenting  vote,  approved  the  recommendations  submitted  by  the 
Methods  Subcommittee.  While  it  was  recognized  by  most  of  the  Com- 
mittee  ^bers  that  their  recommendations  could  not  be  Implemented 
that  fall,  there  was  general  agreement  that  they  should  be  included 


^Votes  on  motions  were  usually  reported  in  the  Conmittee's 
minutes  simply  as  "passed"  or  not,  so  it  is  not  clear  how  or  wheth- 
er the  Committee  split  on  these  motions. 
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In  the  report.  Hence,  the  initial  phase  of  negotiation  ended  on 
a note  of  near  harmony,  and  the  immediate  next  steps  would  be  up 
to  the  Board.  In  any  case,  the  groundwork  had  been  laid  for  an 
eventual  accommodation  between  the  school  district  and  the  pro- 
test groups. 

The  dissenting  vote  was  cast  not  by  a representative  of  the 
protesting  groups  but  by  a Committee  member  who  explained  his  vote 
as  follows: 

I do  not  accept  the  premise  that  because  a 
school  happens  to  be  predominantly  Negro, 
the  children  there  are  per  se  disadvantaged, 
and  that  racial  balance  is  the  overriding  con- 
sideration in  setting  boundaries.  I think  that 
the  report  should  be  submitted  to  the  Board  as 
it  is  a surprisingly  good  report  If  one  agrees 
with  the  basic  premise  that  there  is  a problem. 

It  is  almost  inq>osslble  to  have  the  total  plan 
take  effect  by  this  September.  As  a practical 
consideration,  I do  not  think  that  the  Board 
will  announce  it  as  a policy  or  fact  between 
now  and  election  time.  I think  the  report 
should  be  sent  with  whatever  recommendations 
you  deem  appropriate  as  far  as  urgency  is  con- 
cerned. This  does  not  mean  that  I endorse  the 
report.  This  Committee  should  make  their  rec- 
ommendations and  the  reasons  for  them  public. 

If  the  Board  Is  asked  to  accept  the  principle 
and  the  recommendations,  I will  go  against  It. 

The  neighborhood  school  concept  has  always 
seemed  Inqportant  to  ma  • . You  have  probably  ar- 
rived at  the  most  practical  solution  to  the  prob- 
lem if  one  admits  that  a problem  exists.  I do 
not  accept  the  basic  premise. 

The  Committee's  Report  to  the  Board  of  Education  was  circu- 
lated on  June  27,  1963.  It  began  with  a statement  of  the  Commit- 
tee's origin  and  the  source  of  its  Involvement  in  this  particular 
situation,  a summary  of  the  major  questions  that  were  considered, 
definitions  of  and  the  distinction  between  ^ facto  and  ^ jure 
segregation,  and  a statement  of  the  principles  that  guided  the 
Committee's  work.  Included  also  were  the  conclusions  of  the  Com- 
mittee that  racial  imbalance  or  school  segregation  is  inconsist- 
ent with  the  basic  principles  of  education  in  a free,  democratic 
society,  that  a pattern  of  racial  imbalance  did  exist  in  the 
Centerline  Public  Schools,  and  that  the  Board  of  Education  had 
not  been  responsible  for  the  development  of  the  existing  imbalance. 
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The  report  offered  general  recommendations  to  the  Board  as  well 
as  specific  elementary,  junior  high,  and  senior  high  school  re- 
is trie ting  proposals.  It  is  not  a lengthy  report,  but  its  mes 
sage  is  clear.  Included  are  the  following  recommendations: 

1.  That,  hereinafter,  the  Board  take  race  into 
consideration  on  all  school  levels  as  an  im- 
portant factor  in  such  matters  as  redistrict- 
ing,  site  selection,  and  the  abandonment  or 
modification  of  school  plant  facilities,  with 
the  end  in  view  of  securing  the  optimum  degree 
of  proportionate  racial  distribution  in  the 
schools  compatible  with  formerly  accepted 
standards  of  pupil-school  distance  limita- 
tions. 

2.  That  the  Board  instruct  its  staff  to  undertake 
whatever  research  and  formulate  whatever  pro- 
posals necessary  to  redistrict  the  [Centerline] 
elementary  public  schools  in  keeping  with  the 
above  considerations,  said  proposals  to  be 
submitted  to  the  Board  no  later  than  August, 

1963,  and  subsequent  to  Board  action  to  take 
effect  in  September,  1963. 

3.  That  the  Board  instruct  its  staff  to  undertake 
whatever  research  and  formulate  whatever  pro- 
posals necessary  to  redistrict  the  [Centerline] 
public  junior  and  senior  high  schools  with 
the  same  end  in  view,  said  proposals  to  be 
submitted  to  the  Board  no  later  than  May,  1964, 
and,  subsequent  to  Board  action,  to  take  ef- 
fect In  September,  1964. 

4.  Finally,  we  recommend  that  the  insights  and 
techniques  developed  through  the  [Jefferson] 

Project  continue  to  be  utilized  as  disadvanr 
taged  students,  both  Negro  and  white,  are  re- 
located in  different  schools  as  a result  of 
redls trie ting. 


Such  proposals  were  eventually  presented  to  the  Board  in 
February,  1964,  and  a limited  version  of  the  Committee's  specific 
redistricting  proposals  was  approved  by  the  Board  for  implementa- 
tion in  September,  1964. 
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Although  the  recoomendations  and  proposals  were  not  specifi- 
cally implemented  by  the  Board  upon  its  receipt  of  the  report,  the 
report  did  provide  specific  proposals  with  \diich  the  Board  could 
deal  in  its  endeavor  to  evolve  a viable  approach  to  the  school  seg- 
regation issue*  The  Board  would  now  have  to  decide  whether  to 
follow,  in  substance  if  not  in  detail,  the  advice  of  the  group  to 
which  it  had  turned  under  the  pressure  of  "direct  action"  by  the 
protest  organizations*  The  alternative  was  to  reject  the  efforts 
of  the  Connlttee  whose  members  had  struggled  with  this  community 
problem  for  nearly  nine  months  and  risk  their  censure  as  well  as 
the  likely  renewal  of  some  form  of  protest  demonstrations* 

Also  in  June  of  1963,  the  State  Education  Department  Issued 
a "Special  Message  on  Racial  Imbalance"  to  all  local  school  boards 
and  superintendents*  This  message  put  the  state  on  record  as  ac- 
tively opposed  to  ^ facto  public  school  desegregation  and  called 
on  local  school  districts  to  work  toward  its  elimination*  Thus, 
pressure  from  another  outside  source  reinforced  that  of  the  Edu- 
cation Committee,  and  the  Board  of  Education  moved  toward  accept- 
ance of  the  Committee's  thinking*  Perhaps  the  fact  that  the  pres- 
sure was  in  part  external  made  It  politically  easier  for  the  Board 
to  change  Its  stance*  In  any  case,  the  Committee  continued  to 
function  and  was  later  Instrumental  In  developing  the  Integration 
plan  Implemented  in  the  fall  of  1964,  but  the  next  inq>ortant  moves 
came  from  the  Board  of  Education* 

The  Process  of  Dialogue; 

Most  of  the  committee  members  who  were  Interviewed,  were  con- 
vinced that  the  experience  of  serving  on  the  Committee  was  a val- 
uable one  that  gave  them  new  insight  into  the  scope  and  depth  of 
the  problem  of  school  racial  imbalance*  As  one  observer  stated, 
it  was 


• * • the  result  of  discussion,  argument,  and 
study,  the  result  of  deliberate  consideration, 
and  it  [the  Committee  process]  was  an  amazing 
example  of  • * * a remarkable  degree  of  con- 
sensus arising  from  what  has  previously  been 
referred  to  as  the  dialogue  process  or  the 
process  of  dialogue*  I found  it  amazing  be- 
cause • • • I've  always  been  very  skeptical 

as  to  the  degree  to  which  discussion  of  an 
Issue  could  effect  attitude  change;  that  is, 
discussion  devoid  of  emotional  Involvement 

• • • I observed  In  this  Committee's  operation 
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a remarkable  degree  of  attitude  change,  real 
attitude  change  that  1 simply,  previously,  would 
not  have  believed  to  be  possible  through  discus- 
sion • • • I can't  prove  that  there  was  attitude 
change  simply  because  we  didn't  measure  attitudes 
before  and  after,  but  I can  swear  that  there  was 
because  I saw  It  • • • 
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If  this  "process  of  dialogue"  Is  viewed  as  an  attempt  to  reach 
a workable  degree  of  consensus  through  deliberate  study,  discussion, 
and  argument,  then  It  seems  clear  that  the  process  was  effective 
In  the  confrontation  described  above.  Even  though  a considerable 
area  of  "consensus  through  dialogue"  was  reached,  however.  Impor- 
tant problems  remained.  Basic  disagreement  on  means  of  Implemen- 
tation continued  throughout  and  beyond  the  period  of  the  current 
study.  Perhaps  this  could  have  been  alleviated  had  there  been  a 
way  of  transmitting  the  direct  and  often  Intense  Interpersonal  ex- 
periences of  those  who  served  on  the  Committee  to  their  respective 
constituencies.  Agreements  seem  to  be  more  easily  reached  through 
personal  contact  under  appropriate  auspices  than  between  faceless, 
nameless  adversaries.  Finally,  a basic  question  that  goes  to  the 
heart  of  our  sociopolitical  Institutions  concerns  how  effectively 
this  declslon-maklng  mechanism  (or  any  viable  alternative)  can 
serve  the  youngsters  whose  welfare  and  growth  should  be  the  pri- 
mary focus  and  concern  of  the  schools. 

Conclusions; 

The  Report  of  the  Committee  and  Its  recommendations  to  the 
Board  established  beyond  reasonable  doubt  that  racial  Imbalance 
In  the  Centerline  Public  Schools  was  a matter  of  broad  community 
concern  rather  than  simply  an  Issue  being  pushed  by  Isolated  pres- 
sure groups.  No  longer  could  the  Board,  school  district  adminis- 
trators, or  other  community  leaders  Ignore  the  problem,  whether 
through  naivete  or  conviction,  without  risking  censure  from  power- 
ful Inteirests  In  the  community.  No  longer  could  school  authorities 
depend  on  solid  support  from  the  community  If  the  protest  groups 
undertook  "direct  action."  Thus,  the  negotiations  leading  to  the 
June  27,  1963,  report  marked  the  beginning  of  the  end  of  public 
Ignorance  about  the  problems  presented  by  facto  public  school 
segregation  In  Centerline.  Major  attention  could  now  be  turned 
from  defining  the  problem  to  seeking  a solution,  although  It  will 
be  seen  that  a significant  degree  of  re!?lstance  to  such  attempts 
remained  to  be  overcome. 

It  seems  apparent  that  the  Committee's  work  from  October,  1962, 
to  June,  1963,  played  a fundamental  role  In  pinpointing  the  problem 
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IV.  The  Board  Formulates  Its  First  Plan; 

At  the  end  of  June,  1963,  the  Board  of  Education  announced 
that  it  would  consider  ''racial  balance"  In  making  future  boundary 
revisions.  This  marked  the  close  of  the  first  phase  of  private 
discussions  and  negotiations  between  representatives  of  the  Board 
and  of  the  protest  groups  with  civic,  business,  and  state  offi- 
cials participating  as  Interested  third  parties.  Now  the  spot- 
light was  on  the  Board  and  Its  staff  as  they  worked  to  Implement 
this  decision  through  a formal  statement  of  the  changed  policy 
and  a plan  of  action.  The  new  Superintendent  took  office  on 
July  1,  and  he  has  played  a major  role  In  the  matter  of  desegre- 
gation ever  since.  Perhaps  partly  to  give  him  time  to  become 
more  fully  oriented  and  more  actively  Involved,  the  Board  agreed 
to  the  Committee's  request  to  suspend  redlstrlctlng  plans  until 
It  could  take  the  Committee's  report  Into  account.  As  a result, 
the  contemplated  boundary-line  revisions  for  the  fall  of  1963 
were  deferred  until  the  fall  of  1964. 

A New  Policy  Statement  from  the  Board; 

On  July  16,  1963,  the  Board  of  Education  considered  the 
following  statement  In  which  five  points  seem  particularly  worthy 
of  emphasis  as  departures  from  previous  policy  and  the  Board's 
earlier  public  position: ^ 

BOARD  OF  EDUCATION  POLICY  STATEMENT 
CONCERNING  RACIAL  IMBALANCE 
IN 

[CENTERLINE]  PUBLIC  SCHOOLS 

The  Board  of  Education  of  the  City  School  District 
of  [Centerline],  In  cooperation  with  the  Education 
Committee  ot  the  [Centerline]  Area  Council  of  the 
State  Commission  for  Human  Rights,  confirms  the 
long-held  principle  that  equality  of  educational 
opportunity  for  all  children,  without  regard  to 
socioeconomic,  ethnic,  religious,  or  racial  differ- 
ences, Is  essential  to  the  continued  vital  growth 
of  our  community  and  basic  to  a free  and  open  Amer- 
ican democratic  society. 


1 

Indications  of  emphasis  have  been  added  by  the  authors. 
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The  primary  goal  cf  the  [Centerline]  Board  of 
Education  has  been  and  continues  to  be  the 
fullest  possible  development  of  every  child 
through  the  best  education  for  all  children. 

The  [Centerline]  Board  of  Education  assumes  a 
leadership  responsibility  for  alleviating 
those  conditions  %^lch  Interfere  with  the  re- 
•ll**tion  of  the  above-stated  objectives. 

In  this  ll^t,  the  Board  of  Education  feels 
that  a racial  balance  within  Individual  agbnnln , 
more  nearly  conforming  to  the  over»all  commmltv 
Is  desirable  and  would  contribute  to 
the  educational  and  social  development  of  all 
children. 

In  [Centerline],  the  existence  of  racial  im- 
bal  .ce  Is  a reflection  of  the  residential  com- 
position which  the  neighborhood  schools  serve. 

The  neighborhood  school  Is  a sound  concept  which 
the  Board  endorses,  unless  neighborhood  patterns 
Interfere  with  the  educational  and  social  devel- 
opment of  the  children  which  this  type  of  school 
Is  designed  to  serve.  The  Board  feels,  however, 
that  the  neighborhood  school  concept  should  be 
the  basis  for  plans  to  establish  those  conditions 
most  favorable  to  the  achievement  of  racial  bal- 
ance. 

In  keeping  with  the  above  beliefs,  the  [Center- 
line] Board  of  Education,  together  with  Its  pro- 
fessional staff.  Is  taking  steps  to  plan  for  Im- 
mediate and  long  range  measures  that  will  lead  to 
the  successful  development  of  racially  balanced 
schools. 

The  Board  of  Education  and  the  Superintendent  of 
Schools,  In  addition  to  expanding  the  "open 
school"  policy,  have  taken  or  are  planning  to 
take  the  follo^ng  steps: 

1.  Consider  seriously  the  proposals  of  the  Edu- 
cation Committee  of  the  [Centerline]  Area 
Council  of  the  State  Commission  for  Human 
Rights  dealing  with  racial  Imbalance  and  con- 
tinue to  work  cooperatively  with  the  Conmlttee 
In  seeking  effective  solutions  to  the  problem. 
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2.  Establish  racial  balance  as  an  additional 
factor  to  be  considered  In  boundary  revi- 
sions, site  selection,  and  modification  of 
school  plant  facilities;  this  balance  to  be 
promoted  In  a manner  consistent  with  the 
goal  of  providing  In  the  neighborhood 
schools  the  best  possible  education  for  all 
pupils. 

3.  Communicate  with  the  public  which  the  Board 
of  Education  serves  concerning  the  nature 

of  the  problem  and  the  steps  In  the  planning 
process  aimed  at  Its  solution. 

4.  Discuss  fully  with  all  concerned,  Including 
parents  and  teachers,  any  proposed  redls- 
trlctlng  or  reassignment  of  pupils  for  the 
purpose  of  Improving  racial  balance. 

5.  Instruct  the  [Jefferson]  Project  staff  to 
develop  proposals  and  plan  for  utilization 
of  necessary  special  services  and  skills  In 
other  schools  idilch  will  provide  effective 
measures  for  ensuring  successful  racial  In- 
tegration. 

6.  Involve  the  entire  teaching  and  non- teaching 
staff  of  the  [Centerline]  City  School  Dis- 
trict In  the  planning  process. 

In  this  statement,  the  Board  admits  that  a problem  of  racial 
Imbalance  In  the  schools  exists;  It  had  previously  Insisted  that 
such  a problem  did  not  exist.  The  Board  accepts  the  Initiative 
in  altering  the  status  quo;  previously,  the  Board  had  taken  the 
stand  that  even  If  such  a situation  did  exist.  It  did  not  have  any 
responsibility  (and  perhaps  not  the  legal  right)  to  do  anything 
about  It.  The  Board  was  now  willing  to  admit,  however  grudgingly, 
that  the  neighborhood  school  concept  might  have  to  be  modified  to 
achieve  better  racial  balance.  Finally,  after  having  formally  re- 
fused to  consider  racial  balance  as  a factor  in  the  evolution  and 
development  of  school  policy  (although  It  was  considered  Informal- 
ly in  the  case  of  Parker  School  in  the  summer  of  1962),  the  Board 
now  specifically  states  that  it  will  take  it  into  account.  Of 
course,  the  phrase,  "racial  balance  as  an  additional  factor"  seems 
worded  so  as  not  to  be  construed  as  "the"  factor  or  the  "para- 
mount" factor.  This  policy  statement  can,  nevertheless,  be  viewed 
as  a true  departure  from  the  Board* s previous  position  In  support 
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of  the  stetus  c[uo.  However,  it  wes  merely  a statement  of  policy, 
a list  of  desired  goals,  rather  than  a program  or  plan  of  action 
that  would  translate  It  Into  practice.  To  state  that  one  Is 
"against  sin"  Is  one  thing;  to  try  actively  to  "stamp  out  sin"  Is 
another. 

On  July  16,  1963,  at  the  same  meeting  of  the  Board,  the 
following  motion  was  proposed: 

Resolved,  that  the  Board  of  Education  Policy 
Statement  concerning  Racial  Imbalance  In 
[Centerline]  Public  Schools  be  adopted  as  a 
guideline  for  future  actions  by  the  Board  of 
Education  and  staff  of  the  City  School  Dis- 
trict. 

Another  motion,  waiving  the  rules  governing  the  tabling  of  pro- 
posed policy  changes,  was  passed  unanimously,  and  the  policy 
statement  Itself  was  passed,  six  Board  mesibers  approving,  one 
Board  member  abstaining. 

The  policy  statement  came  just  one  year  after  the  first  CORE- 
NAACP  charges  of  de  facto  school  segregation  in  Centerline  public 
schools,  although  It  was  not  released  publicly  at  that  time. 
Reactions  from  persons  who  had  participated  in  the  deliberations 
on  this  problem  were  varied.  The  leaders  of  the  protest  responded 
with  a mixture  of  limited  praise  and  a desire  for  a plan  of  ac- 
tion. The  following  excerpts  from  the  Education  Comnlttee's  min- 
utes of  September  3,  1963,  reveal  some  of  these  feelings,  although 
the  minutes  do  not  Identify  Individual  speakers: 

The  reaction  of  the  members  of  the  Comnlttee 
was  being  sought  before  the  statement  was  made 
public.  Concern  was  expressed  about  implementa- 
tion of  this  policy  and  some  feeling  that  pub- 
licity with  respect  to  specifics  Is  vital.  . . . 

Feeling  was  also  expressed  that  the  statement  Is 
not  clear  nor  does  it  really  express  a policy.  . . . 

Other  members  were  not  concerned  about  specific 
plans,  anc  they  thought  that  the  policy  was  quite 
clear  In  tuat  It  Indicated:  (1)  racial  imbalance 

exists,  (2)  It  Is  bad,  (3)  something  Is  going  to 
be  done  about  It.  . . . 

There  seems  to  be  agreement  that  the  major  point 
was  a commitment  from  the  Board  that  something 
was  going  to  be  done  about  the  problem. 
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Three  general  conments  perhaps  best  characterize  the  range 
of  reaction.  The  first  Is  from  a member  of  one  of  the  protest 
groups: 

• • • no  move  was  made  (by  the  Board]  except 
this  policy  statement  which  . . . was  kind  of 
vague. 

Another  member  of  the  Education  Committee  felt  that: 

• • • the  Board  statement  of  policy  or  state- 
ment of  principle  is*  by  and  large,  very 
sound.  There  are  several  qualifications  that 
are  made  in  the  statement  that  indicate  that 
integration  by  no  means  assumes  a commanding 
goal  or  object.  But,  by  and  large,  it  im- 
presses me  as  being  a very  good  statement  of 
policy. 

And  finally,  a reaction  from  someone  else  close  to  the  problem  was: 

In  the  end,  the  Board's  policy  statement  was 
a compromise  which  satisfied  most  of  the 
Board  and  the  Education  Committee,  although 
there  were  more  areas  of  unhappiness. 

The  last  comment  seems  to  be  a good  assessment  of  the  policy 
statement  and  the  reactions  it  elicited.  It  was  not  a bold  or  rad- 
ical departure  from  the  Board's  earlier  position,  nor  was  it  merely 
an  empty  collection  of  vague  phrases  forced  out  of  a recalcitrant 
group  of  conservatives.  Regardless  of  its  faults,  the  policy 
statement  must  be  interpreted  as  a step  toward  ending  ^ facto 
school  segregation  in  Centerline,  It  was  a compromise,  a normal 
expression  of  the  democratic  process  as  it  moves  toward  the  reso- 
lution of  a problem. 

From  a Policy  to  a Plan: 

The  Committee  as  well  as  members  of  the  Board  felt  that  the 
policy  statement  represented  at  least  a minimal  consensus  on  intent 
to  action.  The  policy  statement  called  upon  the  school  profession- 
al staff,  along  with  others,  to  consider  the  specific  proposals  the 
Committee  had  put  forward  in  its  report  and  to  formulate  a plan  that 
could  be  put  into  operation  to  improve  the  racial  balance  of  schools 
in  the  Centerline  system.  Nearly  all  of  the  persons  involved  rec- 
ognized that  such  a plan  would  necessarily  conq>rlse  a series  of 
phases  rather  than  an  "instant,”  definitive  solution  to  the  problem 
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of  d€  facto  school  segregation.  It  seemed  apparent,  however,  that 
the  Board  was  committed  to  action • 

Five  Education  Committee  meetings  were  held  between  Septem- 
ber 3,  1963,  and  another  joint  meeting  of  the  Board  of  Education 
and  the  Education  Committee  on  February  12,  1964.  As  has  been 
indicated,  the  September  3rd  meeting  of  the  Education  Committee 
entailed  an  examination,  discussion,  and  analysis  of  the  Board  s 
policy  statement,  which  had  been  privately  circulated  among  Com- 
mittee members  in  advance.  Some  members  had  expressed  concern 
over  what  they  called  the  vagueness  and  compromising  nature  of 
the  Board's  statement.  Most,  however,  while  holding  reservations, 
saw  in  the  statement  a change  in  the  Board's  previous  position. 
They  interpreted  this  change  as  a definite  commitment  by  the  Boiad 
to  do  something  about  racial  imbalance  in  the  public  schools.  The 
Conmittee  anticipated  that  the  school  system  would  need  two  to 
three  months  to  develop  specific  boundary  change  proposals. 

At  its  meetings  after  September  3,  the  Education  Committee 
tackled  the  task  of  making  preparations  to  inform  the  public  of 
what  they  (the  Committee)  expected  to  be  the  forthcoming  plan  for 
implementation  of  the  policy  seeking  a better  racial  balance.  The 
Conmittee  did  not  underestimate  the  magnitude  of  this  task.  As 
one  source  stated,  "There  is  a selling  job  to  be  done  in  the  total 

community." 

At  the  Noveniber  11,  1963,  meeting,  the  subcommittee  on  Public 
Information  presented  its  last  report.  This  report  recommended 
the  abolition  of  the  subcommittee,  "since  the  main  task  of  the 
general  committee  was  now  that  of  public  information  and  educa- 
tion." It  is  important  to  note  the  implication  here  that  the  Edu- 
cation Conmittee  assumed  that  earlier  disagreements  over  the  value 
of  an  integrated  school  system  had  been  resolved  and  that  the 
School  Board  had  instructed  the  professional  staff  to  draw  up  spe- 
cific proposals  for  the  fall  of  1964  to  tackle  the  problem  of  ra- 
cial imbalance.  Hence,  the  Committee  felt  that  its  general  recom- 
mendations (in  the  June  report)  had  been  accepted  and  that  its 
specific  recommendations  would  form  the  basis  of  the  Board  s first 

plan. 


The  subcommittee  further  recommended  that  meetings  be  held  at 
which  the  Committee  would  explain  its  progress  to  the  following 
groups:  the  mass  media;  business,  labor,  and  real  estate  groups; 

the  Chamber  of  Commerce;  city  and  other  social  agencies;  profes- 
sional organizations;  parent -community  groups;  religious  groups; 
and  general  civic  groups  and  their  service  organizations.  The 
Chairman  of  the  Committee  then  turned  to  the  question  of  the  basic 
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responsibility  of  the  Board  of  Education.  The  following  is  an 
excerpt  from  the  Committee  minutes: 

[The  Chairman  stated]  . , . While  the  problem 
is  a conmunlty  problem,  the  responsibility  for 
handling  it  rests  specifically  with  the  Board 
of  Education.  He  expressed  his  opinion  that 
more  Involvement  on  the  part  of  the  Board  was 
essential  to  success.  Some  discussion  followed 
of  the  tendency  to  give  close  and  careful  at- 
tention to  certain  problems  In  times  of  crises 
but  to  forget  them  once  the  crises  had  passed. 

The  opinion  was  expressed  that  the  Board  had 
Incorporated  the  thinking  of  the  Committee  in 
its  day-to-day  activities,  so  that  it  could  not 
be  said  that  the  matter  of  racial  imbalance  had 
been  forgotten.  However,  the  need  for  addi- 
tional involvement  during  the  coming  months  was 
stressed. 

The  December  11,  1963,  meeting  dealt  with  the  mechanics  of 
informing  the  public  of  the  anticipated  change.  The  Coimnlttee  had 
now  formally  taken  over  the  task  of  public  information.  It  was 
decided  that  the  mass  media  would  be  briefed  first.  Such  a meet- 
ing took  place  during  the  week  of  January  5,  1964.  A specific  re- 
cord of  what  transpired  was  not  available  to  us,  but  there  is 
some  indication  that  the  communications  media  representatives  were 
quite  hostile.  In  reporting  on  this  meeting,  the  Regional  Direc- 
tor of  the  Commission  stated  that  "although  the  mass  media  repre- 
sentatives were  upset  because  they  claimed  this  was  the  first  in- 
dication they  had  of  our  plans,  this  was  exaggerated  because  the 
Committee's  press  release  In  June  had  given  them  all  of  the  infor- 
mation they  needed."  The  President  of  the  local  NAACP  Chapter 
stated  that  "this  exaggeration  might  have  been  the  result  of  their 
feelings  about  racial  harmony."  The  Chairman  of  CORE  felt  that 
Committee,  Board,  and  school  staff  members  who  attended  were  dis- 
concerted by  the  adverse  reactions  of  the  leading  representatives 
of  the  mass  media  to  the  work  that  had  been  done. 

The  January  15,  1964,  meeting  also  dealt  with  the  problems  of 
informing  the  public.  The  meeting  with  the  mass  media  was  dis- 
cussed, and  many  members  indicated  that  the  press  had  taken  advan- 
tage of  the  unorganized  approach  used  by  both  Committee  and  school 
staff  personnel.  The  development  of  a systematic  approach  to  in- 
forming the  public  was  also  considered. 

The  Committee's  next  meeting  was  the  critical  joint  meeting 
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with  the  Board  of  Education  on  February  12,  1964.  Present  were  all 
seven  Board  Members,  the  Superintendent  and  several  of  his  key 
staff,  the  staff  of  the  State  Commission  for  Human  Rights,  and  six 
members  of  the  Education  Committee  Including  the  spokesmen  for  CORE 
and  the  NAACP.  The  Chairman  of  the  Education  Committee  presided, 
and  he  began  by  asking  the  director  of  the  school  system's  Research 
Department  for  his  progress  report. 

Since  the  technical  task  of  redrawing  boundary  lines  rests 
with  the  Research  Department  of  the  school  district,  most  Committee 
and  Board  members  had  apparently  assumed  that  the  Research  Depart- 
ment would  proceed  with  a redrawing  of  school  boundaries  as  the 
best  method  for  securing  a greater  racial  balance  In  the  schools. 

In  fact.  It  seems  chat  many  of  those  attending  thought  that  the 
professional  staff  had  finalized  Its  plan  and  was  going  to  present 
specific  proposals  for  achieving  greater  racial  balance.  This  did 
not  occur.  To  the  surprise  of  many  of  those  present,  the  Director 
of  the  Research  Department  asked  for  "clarification"  on  "Intent"; 

Instead  of  a plan,  there  was  a call  for  more  discussion  of 
basic  philosophies.  What  had  the  school  staff  done  during  the  five 
months  since  the  beginning  of  the  school  year?  It  would  seem  that 
the  staff  was  proceeding  very  cautiously.  Perhaps  the  staff  was 
more  aware  of  basic  disagreements  on  purpose  evident  on  the  Board 
than  were  the  others  Involved.  Or  perhaps  the  staff  was  guilty  of 
dragging  Its  feet.  It  seems  likely  that  the  delay  was  due  In  part 
to  each  of  these  factors  as  well  as  to  the  problems  Inherent  In  an 
undermanned  staff. 

In  any  case,  the  Committee  met  Immediately  after  the  joint 
meeting  and,  according  to  the  minutes.  It  was  decided 

...  that  the  Committee  would  send  a letter 
of  protest  to  the  Board  of  Education.  This 
will  Include  the  fact  that  the  Committee  has 
not  been  taken  Into  account  when  plans  have 
been  made  or  statements  released  relating  to 
the  areas  on  vdilch  this  Committee  has  been 
working.  It  has  been  difficult  for  the  Com- 
mittee to  give  Information  to  Interested  per- 
sons because  the  Committee  does  not  have  this 
Information.  The  Committee  cannot  properly 
fulfill  Its  role  of  helping  the  Board  of  Edu- 
cation with  the  problem  of  racial  Imbalance 
In  the  schools  unless  It  Is  treated  as  an 
eqjal  member  of  the  team.  It  was  the  Commit- 
tee's feeling  that  It  had  been  Ignored  by  the 
Board. 
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It  Is  obvious  from  this  excerpt  that  the  Committee  as  a whole  was 
disappointed  with  the  joint  meeting.  The  degree  of  anxiety  and 
genuine  disappointment  over  the  Board's  failure  to  have  taken 
positive  steps  for  improving  the  racial  balance  in  the  schools 
was  expressed  even  more  strongly  at  the  Committee's  next  meeting, 
on  February  26,  The  representatives  of  the  protest  groups  were 
not  alone  in  feeling  that  they  had  been  "used"  by  the  Board  in  an 
effort  to  "buy  time"  and  then  betrayed.  At  its  Regular  Meeting  on 
February  18,  however,  the  Board  had  received  a report  from  the  Su- 
perintendent stating  that,  as  a result  of  the  February  12  joint 
meeting,  the  administration  and  staff  were  committed  to  have  spe- 
cific recoomendatlons  designed  to  improve  and  facilitate  racial 
balance  ready  for  Board  consideration  at  its  Special  Study  Session 
scheduled  for  February  26,  The  Committee  now  had  little  choice, 
therefore,  but  to  await  the  outcome  of  the  Board  of  Education's 
Special  Study  Session  that  evening. 

The  report  submitted  to  the  Board  by  the  Research  Department 
at  the  Study  Session  was  entitled,  "School  District  Organization 
and  School  District  Boundary  Changes  for  September,  1964,"  It  be- 
gan with  the  statement  that: 

The  following  proposals  are  offered  for  the 
purpose  of  improving  the  educational  program 
throu^  a more  efficient  city-wide  operation 
of  school  plants  by  reducing  over-crowded 
schools,  retiring  obsolete  buildings  or  fa- 
cilities, re-establishing  neighborhood 
schools,  re-deflnlng  neighborhood  school 
areas,  improving  racial  balance  and  providing 
Increased  flexibility  for  future  re-organlza- 
tlons , 

^ile  racial  balance  is  listed  as  the  fifth  of  six  purposes  of  the 
proposed  changes,  three  of  the  six  specific  proposals  Included  in 
the  "package"  seemed  fully  attributable  to  considerations  of  ra- 
cial balance  and  a fourth  at  least  partly  so.  The  other  two 
changes  Involved  were  relatively  minor  and  routine. 

The  implication  seems  clear  that  the  confrontation  between 
the  Board  and  the  Committee  on  February  12  stimulated  the  develop- 
ment of  this  proposal  and  that,  had  such  a meeting  not  occurred, 
action  on  the  matter  by  the  fall  of  1964  would  have  been  unlikely. 
It  is  interesting  to  note  in  this  context  that  what  could  appar- 
ently not  be  accomplished  in  the  six  months  before  the  joint  meet- 
ing—the  preparation  of  a specific  plan  by  the  school  system— 
was  done  in  the  two  weeks  immediately  afterward.  Study  Sessions 
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are  cloaad  to  the  public  and  It  Is  not  known  to  the  authors  ex- 
actly what  happened  at  this  one,  but  the  Superintendent  was  able 
to  assure  the  Comnlttee  at  Its  next  meeting  that  the  plan  would 
have  the  Board's  unanimous  public  support. 

On  the  elementary  school  level,  racial  balance  at  two  schools 
would  be  affected.  About  60  first,  second,  and  third  graders 
would  be  bused  from  predominantly  Negro,  lower  class  Hayes  School 
to  predominantly  white,  middle  class  Tyler.  An  overage  school 
plant  with  an  Increasingly  nonwhite  pupil  population  that  had 
reached  almost  40  per  cent  was  to  be  closed  and  the  pupils  redls- 
trlcted  to  several  other  schools  nearby.  One  of  these,  Gilbert, 
was  expected  to  have  a significantly  Increased  Negro  population  — 
from  5 per  cent  In  1963-64  to  12  per  cent  In  1964-65 — as  a re- 
sult. No  provision  was  made  In  the  plan  to  alleviate  racial  Im- 
balance at  the  most  predominantly  nonwhite  school  In  the  city, 
Horace  Mann.  There  would  also  be  little  effect  on  Hayes,  where 
the  situation  was  similar,  except  that  about  60  Negro  youngsters 
would  move  to  a predominantly  white  school. 

On  the  Junior  high  school  level,  where  only  Jefferson  School 
was  predominantly  nonwhite,  two  changes  were  px  sed.  About  75 
Jefferson  pupils  were  to  be  redlstrlcted  to  Dexter  Junior  High,  a 
predominantly  white,  middle  class  school.  In  addition.  In  the  most 
extensive  part  of  the  proposal,  Peterson  Junior  High  would  be 
closed  and  Its  233  students,  predominantly  white,  would  be  redls- 
trlcted to  Jefferson.  Had  these  changes  taken  place  as  planned, 
Jefferson  would  have  changed  from  78  per  cent  Negro  to  55  per  cent 
idilte.  The  Peterson  students  were,  however,  from  a lower  class 
area;  their  economic  and,  to  some  extent,  cultural  and  social  cir- 
cumstances were  similar  to  those  of  the  Negroes  at  Jefferson. 
Therefore,  this  part  of  the  plan  promised  to  offer  little  In  the 
way  of  "models"  to  "Inspire"  disadvantaged  Negroes  to  Improved 
achievement.  The  youngsters  newly  assigned  to  Dexter,  Gilbert,  and 
Tyler  would  be  exposed  to  seemingly  more  stimulating  environments, 
but  those  remaining  at  Hayes  and  Horace  Mann  would  not. 

Reaction  to  the  Plan; 

The  Superintendent  presented  the  plan  to  the  Education  Comslt- 
tee  on  March  2.  It  had  still  not  been  made  public.  Copies  cf  the 
plan  were  distributed  to  those  In  attendance  and,  before  It  was  ex- 
plained and  discussed  In  detail,  the  Superintendent  made  the  follow- 
ing statement: 

I would  like  to  say  that  when  the  Board  of  Edu- 
cation met  last  week.  Informally,  they  voted 
unanimously  to  approve  the  proposals  you  have 
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before  you.  In  other  words,  It  Is  understood 
that  this  will  be  their  vote  et  their  meeting. 

We  ere  not  in  en  easy  situation  here,  and  I 
hope  we  can  have  a consensus  from  this  group. 

I think  there  is  definitely  something  to  be 
gained  from  a joint  endorsement. 

After  a detailed  presentation  of  the  plan  and  related  matters,  the 
Superintendent  asked  for  reactions  from  the  CSomnittee.  The  repres- 
entative of  CORE  had  left  earlier  but  had  indicated  that  he  would 
present  the  proposal  to  his  organisation  and  would  notify  school 
officials  of  CORE'S  reactions.  The  MAACP  representative  said. 

As  a member  of  the  Conmlttee,  ny  first  reaction 
is  to  question  why  nothing  Is  being  done  about 
Horace  Mann.  There  have  been  commitments  about 
changes  for  Horace  Mann  for  '65  and  '66.  If 
these  projected  plans  are  detailed  enou^  for 
the  public  to  have  a general  idea.  It  would  be 
helpful.  1 also  have  some  reservations  about 
the  cost  of  implementation.  1 would  like  to 
hear  from  the  city  administration  about  the 
possibility  of  these  costs  being  met.  With 
some  reservations  about  the  senior  high  propos- 
al and  a few  about  the  junior  hl^,  1 would  be 
agreeable  to  the  plan.  As  president  of  the 
N6ACP,  I would  have  to  take  this  plan  to  that 
group  for  discussion.  Probably  the  same  res- 
ervations would  occur.  Perhaps  with  more  de- 
tails on  Horace  Mann,  there  would  be  fewer 
problems. 

hi  optimistic  member  of  the  Committee  was  much  Impressed: 

1 am  enormously  impressed  with  the  specific 
proposals  and  their  farsightedness.  1 am  as 
much  encouraged  as  1 was  completely  discour- 
aged a week  ago.  ...  If  this  kind  of  think- 
ing continues,  we  will  have  a logical,  sound, 
and  future-looking  program  like  no  other  city 
In  the  country. 

A prominent  .businessman  on  the  Committee  expressed  more  caution 
than  praise: 

As  a first  step,  and  only  as  a first  step,  the 
program  is  satisfactory.  In  Its  presentation. 
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it  would  be  helpful  to  indicate  to  the  coiwiuni- 
ty  that  this  is  the  first  step  in  attacking  the 
problem.  It  should  be  pointed  out  that  the 
schools  which  are  the  two  highest  in  terms  of 
racial  Imbalance  are  not  particularly  affected 
and  that  future  programs  are  being  worked  on. 

If  this  package  is  indicative  of  the  Board's 
intention  to  study  and  to  work  on  this  problem, 
this  is  all  a cltlsen  can  ask.  . , , 

Before  this  meeting  closed^  the  Superintendent  was  asked  why 
the  Board  saw  the  proposals  first  and  why  communication  was  so 
poor.  He  replied. 

We  are  operating  in  unfamiliar  territory,  and 
you  will  have  tv  be  tolerant  with  us.  I don't 
know  whether  this  Committee  should  have  seen 
the  proposals  first.  I thought  we  had  a man- 
date from  this  Committee  to  bring  in  a set  of 
proposals.  I only  ask  that  we  try  to  get  to- 
gether to  agree  on  something.  Some  of  the 
Board  members  had  thought  we  were  going  too 
far,  and  there  are  probably  others  who  think 
we  haven't  gone  far  enough.  But  they  did  agree 
to  approve  it  unanimously.  I only  hope  that 
the  Committee  can  do  the  same.  ...  You  may 
quarrel  with  the  modus  operand! . and  this  is  a 
point  well  taken.  However,  this  is  our  first 
attempt,  and  it's  more  than  I have  seen  in  many 
cities.  We  are  as  anxious  as  you  are  to  move 
meaningfully  in  this  area.  ...  We  need  as 
much  endorsement  as  we  can  get,  and  a united 
front  would  help  to  sell  the  community. 

The  school  system  had  presented  its  case.  Some  reaction  was 
elicited,  but  official  reaction  from  both  the  NAACP  and  CORE  was 
still  to  come,  following  discussions  with  their  membership. 
Therefore,  the  Committee  decided  to  postpone  its  formal  response 
until  its  meeting  scheduled  for  March  11.  Although  there  were 
still  misgivings  about  the  proposals  and  inaction  in  certain 
areas,  the  Committee  voted  unanimously  on  March  11  to  endorse  the 
plan  for  September,  1964. 

Immediate  reaction  to  the  Board's  plan  by  those  Involved 
y could,  perhaps,  best  be  characterized  as  "cautious  consensus." 

The  plan  was  essentially  a compromise  between  those  who  wanted 
the  School  Board  to  assume  leadership  in  tackling  the  problem  of 
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racial  inJ>alance  and  those  ^o,  for  various  reasons,  did  not  want 
any  action  to  be  taken.  It  was  clearly  not  a plan  to  Integrate 
the  schools  In  the  Centerline  System,  nor  was  It  a redlstrlctlng 
plan  that  failed  to  consider  the  factor  of  racial  balance  In  some 
schools.  It  reflected  the  disagreement  In  the  comminlty  as  a 
whole  and.  In  particular,  among  those  groups  which  attempted  to 
Influence  educational  policy  In  this  area,  on  the  Issue  of  Inte- 
grated schools. 

Both  sides — those  In  favor  of  and  those  against  educational 
policies  designed  to  promote  school  desegregatlon—could  claim 
partial  victory.  Those  In  favor  could  say,  "This  Is  the  first 
step.  We  have  been  able  to  convince  some  members  of  the  Board 
that  an  active  policy  of  school  desegregation  Is  not  only  desirable 
but  necessary,  and  this  first  plan  Is  Indicative  of  this  posi- 
tion." Those  against  could  say,  "We  have  successfully  avoided 
making  the  goal  of  an  Improved  racial  balance  In  the  schools  the 
primary  factor  In  redlstrlctlng  plans.  We  have  prevented  the 
Board  from  getting  Involved  In  what  we  see  as  the  obnoxious  proc- 
ess of  fixing  racial  'quotas.'" 


V.  Public  Reaction  and  Board  Action; 
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The  spring  of  1964  was  a curbulent  period  In  relation  to 
public  education  In  Centerline.  The  Board  gave  preliminary  ap- 
proval to  the  plan  and  made  It  public.  Final,  official  approval 
came  In  May,  although  some  opposition  continued  thereafter.  In 
the  Interim,  Interested  groups  and  the  public  at  large  examined 
and  studied  the  plan  and  Its  possible  implications  and  brought 
pressure  to  bear  '*pro"  and  "con”  to  attempt  to  Influence  the 
Board's  decisions.  The  Board  and  others  concerned  attempted, 
meanwhile,  to  Inform  and  educate  the  community  In  an  effort  to 
achieve  at  least  a reasonable  degree  of  consensus.  Some  groups 
and  individuals,  of  course,  actively  opposed  the  plan  and  tried 
to  impede  movement  toward  public  consensus  and  official  approval 
and  implementation  of  the  plan  Itself. 

Announcement  of  the  Plan: 

On  March  17,  the  Board  considered  a redlstrlctlng  plan  that 
had  apparently  been  released  to  the  mass  media  the  day  before. 
"Improving  racial  balance"  was  listed  as  one  of  six  reasons  for 
the  proposals  offered.  The  proposed  busing  of  about  60  young- 
sters from  Hayes  School  to  Tyler  was  omitted  from  the  formal  plan 
submitted  to  and  tabled  by  the  Board.  At  the  April  meeting,  the 
proposal  was  again  tabled,  this  time  together  with  the  Hayes-Tyler 
transfer.  While  the  reasons  for  this  apparent  omission  are  not 
known,  it  Is  presumed  that  key  members  of  the  Education  Committee 
exerted  pressure  behind  the  scenes  to  have  the  busing  segment  of 
the  plan  restored,  that  school  officials  had  decided  to  present 
the  total  plan  In  two  steps  for  strategic  reasons,  that  the  busing 
plan  Involved  details  which  still  needed  clarification,  or  that  a 
simple  oversight  was  Involved.  There  was  also  some  dispute  during 
this  period  regarding  the  number  of  children  to  be  bused  from 
Hayes  to  Tyler,  the  projected  number  varying  between  50  and  100, 
but  the  Hayes-Tyler  transfer  seems  to  have  been  in  the  range  of 
public  awareness  during  most  or  all  of  the  spring.  One  ml^t  sur- 
mise that  the  apparent  reduction  in  the  number  of  children  sched- 
uled to  be  bused  from  Hayes  to  Tyler  (80  proposed  in  April,  58  ap- 
proved In  May)  reflected  a concession  to  concerned  Tyler  parents. 
The  protesters,  on  the  other  hand,  may  have  been  content  to  sett.ce 
for  the  establishment  of  the  precedent  of  busing  children  to  pro- 
mote racial  balance. 

The  Board  of  Education  used  a variety  of  techniques  to  inter- 
pret Its  decision  to  the  public.  The  first  step  was  the  Superin- 
tendent's meeting  with  the  Education  Committee  on  March  2,  de- 
scribed above.  While  the  Education  Committee  endorsed  the  plan. 
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it  seems  to  have  played  a relatively  minor  role  in  publicising 
its  support.  Apparently,  the  Committee's  work  in  this  area  never 
got  far  beyond  the  planning  stage,  although  the  Conmittee  did 
participate  in  a session  held  on  April  8 to  help  orient  the  prin- 
cipals and  PTA  representatives  of  the  schools  involved,  cltywlde 
parents'  organizations,  and  others  closely  concerned. 

It  appears  that  when  the  plan  was  released  publicly,  the 
use  of  connunlcatlons  media  by  the  Board  of  Education  and  the 
school  system  was  poorly  organized.  The  Superintendent,  as  the 
official  spokesman  of  the  Board,  was  forced  to  shoulder  the  major 
burden  of  informing  myriad  Interested  parties  personally.  He  was 
not  only  charged  with  the  job  of  explaining  the  actual  plan,  but 
also  had  the  major  task  of  clarifying  misconceptions  that  had  re- 
sulted from  earlier  false  interpretations  in  the  press  and  else- 
where. While  one  cannot  always  prevent  the  development  of  calcu- 
lated and  accidental  misinterpretations,  it  seems  likely  that  a 
more  carefully  planned  public  relations  program  might  have  eased 
the  emotional  and,  sometimes,  physical  burdens  that  were  endured 
by  all  concerned  during  these  crucial  weeks. 

Opportunities  for  formal  public  reaction  to  and  discussion 
of  the  plan  were  provided  at  the  April  meeting  of  the  Board  and 
at  a series  of  public  hearings  and  private  meetings  at  which 
Board  members  and  school  officials  were  in  attendance.  In  addi- 
tion, special  "briefings"  were  held  for  key  Individuals  who  could 
help  to  marshal  broader  public  support.  It  Is  evident  from  such 
actions  that  the  Board  and  Its  top  staff  paid  closer  attention  to 
their  public  relations  roles  at  this  stage  of  the  controversy  as 
they  tried  hard  to  minimize  adverse  reaction.  These  efforts  seem 
to  have  been  effective,  since  the  opposition  that  did  arise  was 
not  as  strong  as  many  had  expected.  The  precaution  of  having 
plalnclothesmen  in  the  audiences  at  public  hearings  appears  to 
have  been  unnecessary;  voices  were  sometimes  raised,  but  no  phys- 
ical violence  broke  out.  On  the  whole,  the  meetings  were  fairly 
orderly. 

Reaction  to  the  Board's  Plan; 

Reactions,  of  course,  ranged  along  a broad  continuum.  Two 
of  the  extremes  were  as  follows: 

Civil  rights  in  terms  of  racial  balance  and  the 
March  plan  got  a free  ride.  Peterson  was  sched- 
uled to  be  closed  In  1957.  It  just  happened 
that  Its  closing  waited  this  long.  Racial  Im- 
balance was  not  the  priority  factor,  and  it 
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never  will  be  In  regard  to  school  policy. 

The  Board  plan  was  a good  first  step.  It  was 
basically  a good  plan,  motivated  by  consider- 
ation of  racial  imbalance. 

Other  people  took  positions  between  these  two.  It  is  interesting 
to  note  that  the  reaction  of  one  of  the  protest  groups,  namely, 
that  the  plan  was  in  no  sense  of  the  word  a plan  for  school  inte- 
gration, was  quite  close  to  the  most  conservative  reaction  of 
many  individuals  firmly  opposed  to  efforts  to  Improve  racial  bal- 
ance, albeit  for  different  reasons.  Virtually  no  one  saw  this 
first  attempt  by  the  Board  as  the  final  answer;  for  one  reason  or 
another,  continued  community  Involvement  in  the  problem  was  gen- 
erally anticipated. 

In  the  interviews  conducted  with  persons  closely  Involved 
with  the  events  of  the  period,  this  basic  question  was  asked: 
"What  do  you,  personally,  think  of  the  redlstrlctlng  plan  as  pre- 
sented by  the  Board  for  1964?"  The  similarities  and  differences 
within  this  heterogeneous  group  are  reflected  in  the  following 
sample  responses: 

A first  step  only — Intended  to  be  a first 
step.  But  it  is  a forward  step. 

Not  enough — basically  a Research  Department- 
[ Jefferson]  Project  Plan — but  also  a Board 
plan. 

A piddling  first  step — not  a real  plan  for 
integration. 

I think  it  is  a reaction  and  not  an  action 
by  the  Board.  Some  on  the  Board  feel  that 
the  Board  did  not  go  far  enough.  I don't 
agree.  The  Board  reacted  rather  than  acted, 
and  I don't  think  that  this  is  right.  It 
has  been  a gradual  response  to  the  force  ex- 
erted on  the  Board. 

The  plan  . . . doesn't  really  represent  any 
major  changes  as  far  as  our  schools  are  con- 
cerned. ...  I would  say  the  plan  surely 
does  not  accomplish  what  is  necessary,  but  it 
is  a beginning. 
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Too  little— >a  token  step.  Maybe  no  more  could 
be  done. 

1 approved  of  the  plan,  as  did  others;  but  I 
think  it  would  have  been  wiser  If  race  had  not 
been  emphasized. 

Board  members  felt  It  was  a good  plan.  It  was 
not  the  complete  answer.  But  it  was  the  best 
that  the  Board  could  do  at  the  time. 

Most  of  these  reactors  shared  the  belief  that  the  plan  for  the 
fall  of  1964  was  only  a first  step.  Some  felt  It  was  a "wrong" 
step,  ^lle  others  chided  the  Board  for  not  going  further.  It 
should  be  remembered  that  the  interviews  took  place  after  the 
public  hearings  were  held  and  before  the  fall  of  1964,  when  the 
anticipated  student  migrations  were  to  begin.  The  opinions  ex- 
pressed had,  therefore,  been  tempered  by  public  reaction  and, 
often,  by  public  protest. 

Following  the  unanimous  endorsement  of  the  plan  by  the 
Education  Committee  on  March  11,  1964,  others  In  the  community 
began  to  lend  their  support.  The  official  minutes  of  the  Board 
meetings  and  news  reports  from  the  local  press  note  the  follow- 
ing groups  and  individuals  and  the  dates  of  their  endorsements: 

(1)  The  Mayor,  on  March  16th,  who  called  the 
plan  "a  beginning  for  the  elimination  of 
de  facto  segregation"; 

(2)  The  NAACP  and  CCKIE,  on  March  16th,  with  the 
qualification. 

The  proposal  does  nothing  to  correct 
racial  Imbalance  at  the  city's  two 
predominantly  Negro  elementary  schools; 

(3)  The  [Centerlln^  Metropolitan  Area  League  of 
Women  Voters,  on  March  19th,  which  stated. 

The  League  of  Women  Voters  of  the  Cen- 
terline] Metropolitan  Area  endorses  the 
principle  of  redistrlctlng  for  improv- 
ing racial  balance  and  commends  the 
Centerline]  School  Board  for  its  efforts 
toward  equalizing  the  integration  of 
the  public  schools; 


(4)  The  Mayor's  Commission  on  Human  Rights,  on 
April  15th,  which  stated. 

The  Commission  • • . passed  a resolu- 
tion • • • Which  supports  the  recent 
integration  proposal  by  school  offi- 
cials • • • as  a constructive  step  to- 
ward integration  and  toward  providing 
all  groups  of  people  residing  in  the 
community  with  an  equal  opportunity  in 
education; 

(5)  A group  of  218  [John  Tyler]  parents,  in  May, 

1964,  expressed 

"support  for  the  plan  to  use  class- 
rooms at  [John  Tyler]  to  relieve  over- 
crowding and  racial  imbalance." 

Finally,  other  groups  including  the  Centerline  Unitarian  Church, 
the  Inter-Faith  Council,  and  the  Catholic  Diocese  in  Centerline 
endorsed  the  Board's  action.  It  is  noteworthy  that  support  state- 
ments did  not  come  from  business  or  social  organizations,  perhaps 
because  they  were  not  officially  involved  in  the  process  of  formu- 
lating educational  policy.  Although  the  local  press  covered  the 
Board's  plan,  the  public  hearings,  and  the  other  public  meetings 
where  the  plan  was  discussed  in  some  depth,  the  papers  took  a def- 
inite negative  stand  on  the  plan,  as  is  detailed  below. 

On  the  whole,  the  Board  drew  support  (in  some  cases,  quali- 
fied or  cautious)  from  civic,  religious,  and  ethnic-racial  orga- 
nisations. Individual  parent  groups  and  unorganized  parents  (e.g., 
petition  signatories) — except  at  Peterson — eventually  sup- 
ported the  Board's  action.  The  fact  that  financial,  business,  and 
industrial  interests  in  the  city  did  not  generally  play  a substan- 
tial role  may  have  been  a major  factor  in  the  Board's  delay.  The 
pressure  that  was  exerted  on  the  Board  came  almost  entirely  from 
protest  groups,  the  state  government,  and  their  allies,  rather 
than  from  individuals  considered  to  be  the  "elite"  of  the  local 
community.  If  the  problem  had  directly  and  seriously  affected  the 
interests  of  the  city's  business,  industrial,  commercial,  and  fi- 
nancial leaders,  then  a remedy  might  have  been  sought  and  found  at 
an  earlier  date. 

Although  there  were,  it  is  assumed,  many  individuals  who  for 
various  reasons  were  opposed  to  the  Board's  intent  and  action  in 
this  area,  only  two  groups  publicly  verbalized  their  opposition 
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and  only  one  of  these  attempted  to  take  action  to  prevent  imple- 
mentation of  the  plan.  Those  openly  opposed  Included  the  local 
press  (both  dally  newspapers  featured  editorials  hostile  to  the 
Board's  plan)  and  the  "Peterson  Parents,"  a we 11 -organized  group 
which  emerged  with  surprising  speed.  Only  the  latter  group  took 
overt  action  beyond  verbal  protest. 

The  following  sample  of  the  opposition  by  one  of  the  papers 
is  taken  from  an  editorial  published  on  March  18,  1964: 

In  the  first  place,  this  talk  of  "integrating 
[Centerline]  schools"  is  utter  nonsense. 

[Centerline]  public  schools  are  open  to  any 
student,  \diatever  his  race,  color,  or  creed. 

What  is  meant  is  that  some  schools  have  a 
higher  percentage  of  Negro  students  than 
others  because  they  are  located  in  Negro 
neighborhoods . 

The  effort  then  is  to  balance  the  ratio  be- 
tween black  and  white  pupils  to  avert  what 
is  called  ^ facto  segregation. 

The  theory  of  the  Negro  leaders  is  that  when 
there  is  a great  majority  of  colored  chil- 
dren in  a school  they  are  handicapped  be- 
cause they  do  not  have  the  privilege  of  as- 
sociating with  white  children. 

This  always  annoys  me  because  I do  not  be- 
lieve It  makes  one  bit  of  difference  to  a 
child  \diat  color  anyone  is. 

It  Is  only  the  self-conscious  adults,  black 
and  \dilte,  who  make  a big  point  of  color, — 
and  they  are  a pretty  offensive  lot. 

The  Negro  population  of  [Centerline]  has 
never  made  any  noticeable  objection  to 
school  conditions  here.  Their  great  Interest 
seems  to  be  that  of  \dilte  parents — is  the 
school  a good  one?  can  their  children  safely 
cross  the  streets?  can  they  get  a good  lunch 
at  school?  or  do  they  have  time  to  come  home? 

But  they — the  Negro  parents — are  up 
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against  the  same  thing  white  parents  are,-- 
the  professional  bleeding  hearts  who  insist 
that  only  by  moving  school  populations  around 
can  racial  tensions  be  removed.  There  Is  not 
the  slightest  shred  of  evidence  that  this  Is 
true. 

» 

* * * 


What  Is  the  answer  to  all  this? 

In  my  opinion,  the  schools  of  [Centerline]  are 
beautifully  Integrated  right  now.  If  what  all 
pupils  are  seeking  Is  education.  Any  boy  or 
O girl  can  go  to  any  school  In  the  city  system. 

The  minute  pupils  are  moved  around  and  forced 
to  walk  miles  every  day  to  please  some  race- 
happy  handful  of  do-gooders,  who  think  they 
are  improving  education  and  social  relations, 
we  are  asking  for  the  kind  of  trouble  that  Is 
so  regrettable  In  New  York  City. 

The  other  local  paper,  although  not  as  hostile  to  the  Board's 
O efforts  to  do  something  about  racial  balance,  definitely  took  a 

dim  view  of  the  whole  approach  of  ending  ^ facto  segregation  In 
the  schools  through  direct  Board  action.  The  following  editorial, 
also  dated  March  18th,  Illustrates  Its  position: 

No  community  In  our  State  has  made  a more 
earnest,  more  determined  effort  to  solve  Its 
school  racial  imbalance  problem  than  has 
[Centerline].  Thus  far,  the  planning  has 
been  carried  out  with  a minimum  of  demagogu- 
O ery  and  Ill-will  on  all  sides. 

The  first  tangible  result  Is  the  tremendously 
complicated  plan  which  was  presented  to  the 
Board  of  Education  yesterday  afternoon  for 
re-allgnlng  some  districts,  omitting  [Horace 
Mann]  and  [Hayes],  two  of  three  schools  with 
the  highest  percentage  of  Negro  pupils.  The 
senior  high  school  districting  awaits  estab- 
lishment of  boundary  lines  between  the  new 
Q [Waters]  and  the  old  [Lewis  Cass]  High  School 

districts. 
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The  plans  proposed  are  so  complex  that  no  over- 
all body  such  as  the  Board  of  Education  can 
judge  their  effects  on  the  children  of  [Center- 
line].  Virtually  the  only  testing  will  be  in 
the  execution  next  September  when  individual 
youngsters  are  assigned  to  different  schools. 

Until  then,  the  only  assessment  of  the  re- 
alignment can  be  done  by  determining  how  it 
will  affect  their  own  boys  and  girls. 

The  intent  Is  good.  As  a community  we  are 
seeking  a more  democratic  and  a better  Inte- 
grated system  of  education.  And  we  are 
attempting  to  achieve  it  with  the  least  disrup- 
tion of  the  neighborhood  school  concept. 

State  Education  Commissioner  was  as 

wrong  as  he  could  be  when  he  arbitrarily  or- 
dered the  end  of  what  he  termed  racial  imbal- 
ance in  all  state  schools  by  next  September. 

But  in  [Centerline]  a sensible  effort  is  being 
made  to  come  as  close  to  that  goal  as  possible 
without  destroying  the  quality  of  public  educa- 
tion and  without  creating  worse  conflicts  than 
existed  In  the  first  Instance. 

We  are  no  more  convinced  than  are  CORE  and 
NAACP  that  the  best  solution  is  being  reached 
in  [Centerline].  We  believe  most  Negro  fami- 
lies want  their  children  to  attend  the  school 
nearest  home,  regardless  of  so-called  de  facto 
segregation. 

Much  more  can  be  accomplished  through  Inte- 
grated housing  than  by  an  artificial  juggling 
of  the  school  population.  But  with  patience 
and  good  will  on  all  sides,  [Centerline]  may 
lead  the  way  in  this  delicate  and  troubled 
situation. 

In  comparing  the  editorials  from  the  two  local  papers , one 
notices  that  the  second  is,  at  least,  willing  to  recognize  that  a 
problem  exists.  To  the  average  layman  who  acquires  most  of  his 
information  on  questions  of  public  policy  from  local  news  reports 
and  editorials,  the  first  editorial  may  confuse  rather  than  clar- 
ify the  problem.  It  supports  a position  that  was  in  vogue  in 
some  quarters  when  the  problem  first  flared  up  in  the  spring  of 
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1962.  Moet  Individuals  in  Centerline  who  were  actively  seeking  to 
hamonize  divergent  Interests  in  the  conmunlty  had  since  recog>- 
®i**d  that  a problem  did,  indeed,  exist.  If  they  could  not  agree 
on  what  to  do — and  this  is  an  understandable  stage  of.  the  demo- 
cratic process  of  policy  formation— at  least  they  realized  by 
Kerch,  1963,  that  something  would  have  to  be  done.  The  second  ed- 
itorial recognizes  the  complexity  of  the  situation.  While  not 
particularly  sympathetic  to  the  position  taken  by  the  protest 
groups  and  while  perhaps  too  generous  in  its  praise  of  the  early 
attempts  to  reach  a solution,  it  nevertheless  is  more  realistic 
than  the  first  editorial. 

The  second  source  of  organized  opposition  to  the  school  plan 
for  September,  1964,  was  the  group  known  as  the  Peterson  Parents. 
The  following  is  an  excerpt  from  one  interview  with  an  observer  of 
the  situation: 


Interviewer; 


Subject: 


Well,  the  [Peterson]  Parents  were 
pretty  well  organized  for  some- 
thing like  this. 

I would  say  amazingly  so.  They 
had  a terrific  gal  there,  organ- 
izer. Her  capacities  . . .oh, 
she*s  probably  going  to  ...  be 
a campaign  manager  for  a Demo- 
cratic mayoral  candidate,  for  ex- 
ample. Ordinarily,  without  her, 

I*d  say  that  group  would  have  prob- 
ably gone  along  with  the  plan 
pretty  well  because  . . . it's  a 
low  socioeconomic  group  over  there. 

It*s  not  much  higher  than  [Jeffer- 
son] . 

It*s  Italian  over  there,  isn*t  it? 

I'd  say  predominantly,  yes,  but  a 
lot  of  low  rental  homes,  houses, 
in  there— and  this  is  a kind  of 
group  you  can't  organize  unless 
you're  real  clever  at  it.  Yeah! 

She  did  a job  on  it. 

The  following  excerpt  from  another  interview  enables  us  more 
fully  to  appreciate  views  of  this  group  and  the  efforts  that  were 
needed  and  expended  to  organize  it: 


Interviewer: 

Subject: 


Intenrlewer: 


o 

Subject: 

o 

o 

o 

Interviewer : 
Subject: 

o 


Whet  about  the  school  conmunlty , 
the  parents?  Was  there  an  atmos- 
phere of  knowing  that  the  school 
would  be  closed  or  do  you  think 
this  was  a surprise  to  them? 

I think  again  ...  of  course  at 
the  time  the  Board  made  known  to 
the  community  their  total  building 
plan  for  the  city  of  §7enterllne] , 

It  was  published  widely  In  the  pa- 
per. It  was  discussed.  It  wasn't 
covered  up  at  all,  freely  available 
to  anybody  Interested.  But  I think 
several  factors  affect  the  feeling 
of  the  [Peterson]  community  as  far 
as  this  Is  concerned.  One,  I think 
many  of  them  are  of  the  type  who 
perhaps  do  not  follow  too  closely 
school  events  as  far  as  the  commu- 
nity Is  concerned.  Some  of  them 
probably  noticed  It,  but  perhaps 
just  passed  It  by,  more  or  less. 
[Peterson]  was  a very  transient  sec- 
tion. Therefore,  with  the  constant 
turnover  of  parents  and  students, 
why  some  of  them  might  not  have 
been  around  at  the  time  that  this 
thing  was  gaining  a lot  of  public- 
ity ...  at  this  point  do  you  want 
to  go  Into  why  I think  there  was 
. . . considerable  unfavorable  re- 
action to  the  Board  plan  on  the 
part  of  [Peterson]  parents? 

This  Is  what  I'm  leading  up  to,  ba- 
sically. 

This  agitation?  I think,  generally 
speaking,  many  of  these  people, 
though  perhaps  they  don't  admit  It 
publicly  or  maybe  even  to  them- 
selves, I think  many  of  them  have 
the  feeling  that  they  themselves 
are  pretty  far  down  on  the  socio- 
economic ladder,  and  that  this  was 
one  of  the  reasons  they  had  been 
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Interviewer: 


Subject: 


chosen  ms  the  group  to  partlclpete 
in  this  venture.  ...  To  some 
people  living  in  the  [Peterson] 

School  district,  this  gave  a 
higher  status,  a higher  social 
status  than  people  living  in  the 
[Jefferson]  area  district,  and 
perhaps  this  was  the  only  section 
of  the  city  to  ^^ich  they  felt 
superior. 

Whom  did  the  [Peterson]  parents  see 
as  the  villains  in  this  case;  l.e., 
the  closing  of  [Peterson]  . . . ? 

Well,  the  parents,  of  course,  picked 
as  the  villains  the  Board  of  Educa^ 
tion.  I think  they  felt  not  so  much 
that  the  Superintendent  was  the  vil- 
lain, which  I thou^t  was  rather  un- 
usual seeing  as  how  he  was  new  to  the 
system  and  could  very  easily  have 
been  pointed  to  as  being  new  and, 
therefore,  obvlo'^isly  the  one  who  want- 
ed to  do  this.  But  they  seemed  to 
focus  their  violence  upon  the  Board 
of  Education  rather  than  upon  the 
Superintendent.  ...  I think  the 
parents  in  that  section  [Peterson] 
in  general  do  not  tend  to  unite  very 
well  on  many  Issues.  One  of  the  main 
problems  in  a section  of  that  type  is 
to  get  the  people  Interested  in  much 
of  anything.  It*s  hard  to  get  a real 
good  parent  group  organized.  Many  of 
them  are  suspicious  of  schools  in 
general  and  school  people.  Many  of 
them  are  apathetic  as  far  as  what 
their  children  are  doing  in  school 
or  what  the  school  is  trying  to  do 
for  them.  ...  I don*t  feel  that  the 
total  organization  for  opposition  was 
highly  organized.  There  were  four  or 
five  main  people  wno  did  most  of  the 
leg  work  apparently  and  the  telephon- 
ing and  the  petitioning  and  that  sort 
of  thing;  but  I think  by  and  large 


most  of  the  people  pertlclpated 
as  signers  of  petitions,  as  may- 
be giving  vocal  support,  but  as 
far  as  actually  participating 
themselves,  I don't  think  It  was 
as  much  of  a total  effort. 

In  the  final  analysis,  the  true  test  of  the  opposition  and 
its  effectiveness  is  in  a comparison  of  the  number  of  students 
from  Peterson  who  actually  went  to  Jefferson  with  the  number  who 
went  to  other  schools  under  the  open  school  policy.  Such  a com- 
parison clearly  indicates  that  the  Peterson  parent  opposition  was 
organized  to  the  extent  that  the  parents  modified  the  Board's  in- 
tent by  opting  for  a junior  high  school  other  than  Jefferson. 
While  they  could  not  force  the  Board  to  dismiss  the  Peterson-Jef- 
ferson  transfer  from  its  plan,  the  Peterson  parents  were  able  to 
evade  compliance  through  the  open  school  policy  described  below, 
and  most  of  them  did  so. 

Role  of  the  City  Government  and  Political  Leaders: 

The  virtual  absence  of  response  or  Involvement  among  the 
political  leaders  of  the  community,  with  the  single  exception  of 
the  Mayor's  brief  statement,  seems  worthy  of  mention.  No  city  or 
party  official  participated  in  the  work  of  the  Education  Coianit- 
tee,  except  for  the  Mayor's  role  before  negotiations  began,  and 
there  was  an  almost  complete  lack  of  participation  by  this  key 
segment  of  the  community  power  structure  throughout.  So  general 
and  apparent  was  the  silence  on  this  btirning  issue  in  governmen- 
tal and  political  quarters  that  at  least  one  individual  expressed 
suspicion  that  there  was  an  "unholy  alliance"  or  "agreement"  to 
"keep  silent"  on  it.  The  phenomenon  was  so  general  that,  if  one 
were  to  consult  only  the  statements  of  the  political  leaders,  he 
could  hardly  appreciate  the  breadth  and  depth  of  the  ^ facto 
school  segregation  dispute.  The  city's  Board  of  Estimate  was, 
however,  willing  to  authorize  the  expenditures  that  would  be  re- 
quired by  the  Board  of  Education's  plan. 

Two  individuals  on  a relatively  low  level  of  the  political 
hierarchy,  each  a Ward  Supervisor  directly  Involved  with  the 
dally  concerns  of  his  constituents  and  obviously  reflecting  their 
concerns,  did  express  themselves  publicly.  The  Democratic  Super- 
visor of  the  largely  Negro  ward  charged  the  Board  of  Education  as 
well  as  the  city  administration  with  permitting  facto  segrega- 
tion. The  Republican  Supervisor  of  the  ward  in  which  Peterson 
School  is  located  charged  the  Board  with  "discrimination  against 
the  North  Side"  when  it  proposed  transferring  Peterson's  students 
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to  Jefferson  Junior  High.  Neither  wes  supported  by  his  party  at 
either  the  city  or  county  level. 

Although  the  political  parties  and  powers  did  not  participate 
In  the  dialogue,  the  Individuals  and  groups  In  Centerline  who  did, 
cut  across  traditional  party,  occupational,  and  social  class 
lines.  Republicans,  Democrats,  businessmen,  educators,  laborers, 
all  Involved,  were  arrayed  on  both  sides  of  the  question.  In  the 
traditional  sense  of  the  phrase.  It  was  a nonpartisan  struggle.  A 
partisan  flavor  was  generously  provided,  however,  by  "nonpolltl- 
cal”  groups  committed  to  social  action  or  formed  temporarily  to 
represent  the  point  of  view  of  an  affected  or  Interested  segment 
of  the  community. 

Confrontations  with  the  Public; 

The  Board  of  Education  and  school  officials  confronted  the 
public  directly  at  formal  and  Informal  meetings  as  well  as  through 
Individual  contacts.  Formal  contacts  Included  Board  meetings  and 
public  hearings  called  by  the  Board,  while  Informal  meetings  were 
called  by  such  groups  as  school  PTA's. 

The  principals,  FTA  and  Mothers'  Club  presidents,  and  others 
who  would  be  most  directly  affected  by  the  plan  were  officially 
Informed  of  Its  extent  and  scope  at  a meeting  held  on  April  8, 

1964,  at  which  key  school  officials  and  Education  Committee  mem- 
bers were  present.  The  primary  objective  of  the  meeting  was  to 
orient  and  secure  the  cooperation  of  the  leadership  group  since, 
as  the  Superintendent  stated,  "the  success  or  failure  of  the  pro- 
posed program  will  depend  on  the  efforts  of  everyone."  According 
to  one  participant's  description  of  the  meeting,  the  Superintend- 
ent characterized  the  plan  as  "a  modest  forward  step"  and  ex- 
pressed his  understanding 

"that  any  change  brings  about  concern."  He 
stated  that  there  will  be  unanswered  ques- 
tions, and  there  will  be  some  discomfort. 

He  said  he  felt  he  could  pledge  the  near  un- 
animous support  of  the  staff  of  the  City  School 
District  In  the  effort  to  successfully  meet 
this  challenge.  Parents  will  have  the  greatest 
Influence  over  their  children's  opinions  and 
feelings,  and  the  way  In  which  they  discuss 
these  changes  with  their  children  will  affect 
the  children's  attitudes. 

The  meeting  was  far  from  a "rubber  stamp"  session.  Supporters 
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and  opponents  of  the  plan  openly  defended  and  challenged  the 

‘5®  Superintendent,  the  Chairman  of  th^BLStion 

anoke'orbeh^lf^J^fc*  Research  Department,  and  others  «ho 
s^ke  on  behalf  of  the  plan.  Following  is  an  excerpt  from  the  min- 


One  of  the  speakers  indicated  that  he  was  the 
principal  of  an  integrated  school  idiere  white 
and  Negro  youngsters  behave  in  the  same  man- 
ner as  youngsters  in  any  school.  He  stated 
that  he  thought  that  integrating  schools  [is] 
one  of  the  ways  of  teaching  brotherhood  and 
Mat  this  was  an  important  thing  to  learn, 
toe  of  the  members  of  the  audience  stated  that 
he  could  not  see  any  logic  in  the  changes.  . . . 

Another  person  asked  whether  it  is  planned  in 
the  future  to  integrate  the  remaining  predom- 
inantly jdiite  schools  by  busing  children  across 
town.  This  person  was  informed  that  there  are 
no  future  plans  like  that  and  that  the  Educa- 
tion  C^ittee  would  not  be  in  agreement  with 
this  kind  of  plan.  It  is  hoped  that  as  chil- 
dren begin  to  associate  with  each  other  in 
school,  they  will  help  to  break  down  some  of 
the  prejudices  and  discrimination  of  some  of 
their  parents.  . . . Another  person  stated  that 
she  could  not  go  along  with  the  idea  that  edu- 
cation would  be  improved  by  integrating  the 
schools.  She  stated  that  there  has  already 
been  much  publicity  to  the  effect  that  the 
[inner  city  ] children  ...  are  underachievers. 

. . . Another  person  asked  if  the  Board  were 
going  to  request  additional  funds  or  would  they 
be  taking  money  from  other  educational  pro'- 
grams.  ... 

One  obsewer  noted  that  the  meeting  (and  other  public  meetings  held 

«d  w?tSe«  P«y~  -eeting  where  te^LSny 

and  witness  Is  given  by  the  individual  participants  •*  Annar«inMv 

everyone  for  and  against  the  plan  vented  his  arguments  and“eelings. 

1 system  also  informed  the  principals  directlv  in- 

volved  of  how  many  new  students  to  expect'^and  enco^^H  thL  "o 
discuss  the  plan  at  faculty  meetings  and  to  relay  faculty  reaction 

°^*•'®  Principals’^were  enLSr^ed  to 

select  teachers  for  special,  intensive  training  in  teaching  i^r 

city  youngsters,  and  the  "integration  team"  difcussed  in  sLtJ^  Two 
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of  this  report  was  established  in  a further  effort  to  provide  as- 

“if**':  needed.  This  appears  to  be  the  extent  of 
efforts  made  to  involve,  inform,  and  prepare  teachers  in  relation 
to  the  pending  changes. 


c a.u^“  addition  to  the  official  meetings  held  under  the  auspices 
system  and  the  various  schools  affected,  a number  of 
meetings  were  held.  For  example,  the  Cath- 
olic  Neighbor  Training  Program,  sponsored  by  the  Catholic  Diocese 
of  Centerline,  sought  to  bring  laymen  together  to  listen  to  and 

problems  of  Negroes  in  the  corami- 
nity.  ^is  series  of  meetings  began  on  April  6,  1964,  and  ended 

T*'  organizations,  such  as  the  National  Council  of 

Jewish  Women,  the  Unitarian  Church,  and  various  Parent -Teacher 
Associations  and  Mother^  Clubs,  held  meetings  to  discuss  the 
Board  s plan  and  possible  solutions  for  the  future. 

Despite  these  kinds  of  activities,  hostility  and  resistance 

arising  from  rumors  that  white  children 
would  be  bused  into  all-Negro  schools  and  rumors  of  radical  de- 
partures from  the  neighborhood  school  concept  persisted.  Prepa- 
ration of  students  for  the  anticipated  changes  was  left  almost 
aatirely  to  their  parents. 


The  first  public  hearing  on  reactions  to  the  proposed  plan 
was  held  on  April  10,  1964,  approximately  25  days  after  the  plan 
was  jounced  in  the  press.  More  than  200  persons,  including  most 
of  the  Peterson  Parents  who  had  organized  to  oppose  the  plan  at- 
tended  the  April  10th  meeting.  According  to  a L,s  acLSnt? 


. . . [the  hearing  ] was  less  explosive  than  many 
school  officials  had  feared.  ...  A petition 
was  presented  to  the  Board.  . . , The  petition 
stated  that  its  400  signers  "do  not  object  to 
integration'*  but  protest  the  hazards  and  hard- 
ship involved  in  walking  the  up  to  two  mile 
distance  to  Jefferson.  . . . Ward  Supervisor 
. . . said  he  felt  the  transfer  was  another  in- 
stance of  discrimination  against  the  North  Side 
Area. 


This  hearing  had  been  expected  to  be  the  most  difficult  and  dan- 
gerou®.  Peterson  had  an  incomplete  junior  high  school  program, 
and  both  parents  and  faculty  knew  that  eventually  the  junior  high 
school  section  would  be  closed.  They  were  surprised,  however 
that  Peterson  was  Included  in  the  plan  which  even  many  Peterson 
parents  and  faculty  members  viewed  as  "an  integration  plan."  Ac- 
cording to  another  news  report  of  the  hearing  on  the  Peterson- 
Jefferson  transfer,  only  four  parents  out  of  at  least  200  public- 


ly  iupported  the  Boerd'e  plan.  It  seems  indicative  of  the  temper 
of  the  times  that  the  petition  submitted  by  the  group  of  Peterson 
parents  avoided  citing  racial  factors  as  a reason  for  their  oppo- 
sition to  the  move.  Factors  mentioned  were  distance,  hazard-sone 
considerations,  financial  hardship,  and  the  "mixing  of  higher 
achievers  with  lower  achievers."  At  the  hearing,  parents  charged 
that  the  Board  and  staff  were  "gambling  or  experimenting  with  the 
children  at  Peterson" — a charge  quickly  denied  by  the  Superin- 
tendent. The  Superintendent  further  stated  that  he  believed  that 
the  Peterson  children  would  gain  more  from  the  move  than  the  Jef- 
ferson children. 

It  was  also  at  this  hearing  that  the  Board  indicated  that 
the  open  school  policy  would  be  in  effect,  thus  helping  to  ap- 
pease some  parents  ^o  strongly  opposed  the  anticipated  transfer 
to  Jefferson.  This  statement  was  in  keeping  with  the  Board's 
constant  desire  not  to  force  any  decision  on  individual  parents. 
This  appeasement,  however,  led  to  the  failure  of  the  Peterson- 
Jefferson  transfer  and  caused  the  racial  imbalance  problem  at 
Jefferson  to  persist  after  September,  1964. 

A public  meeting  sponsored  by  the  Tyler  PTA  was  held  at 
Tyler  Elementary  School  on  May  1 to  examine  another  major 
planned  transfer  of  students.  This  transfer  was  to  Involve  send- 
ing between  50  and  80  children  from  Hayes  Elementary  School, 
which  was  estimated  to  have  a pupil  population  about  two  thirds 
nonwhite,  to  Tyler.  Tyler's  nonwhite  population  before  the 
transfer  was  1.7  per  cent.  This  transfer  would  Include  busing 
the  newcomers  to  Tyler. 

Many  charges,  mostly  based  on  rumors  that  had  circulated 
through  the  Tyler  district,  were  leveled  at  the  school  officials 
during  this  meeting.  One  press  report  described  the  meeting  as 
follows: 


No  exchange  of  pupils  between  [Tyler]  and 
[Hayes]  Schools  Is  contemplated  by  the  [Cen- 
terline] Board  of  Education,  the  Superin- 
tendent declared  last  night.  . . . The  Super- 
intendent took  on  all  comers  at  a public 
meeting  ...  last  night,  attempting  to  an- 
swer all  questions  regarding  the  proposed 
transfer  of  pupils  from  [Hayes]  next  Septem- 
ber. . . . 

Apparently  some  [Tyler]  parents  have  feared 
the  arrival  of  [Hayes]  pupils  was  only  the 
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beginning  of  a more  complicated  plan  which  could 
pupils  out  of  their  homj  school  to  [Hayesl. 

This  hfis  not  been  conslderec  the  Superintend- 
ent declared,  laying  to  rest  one  of  the  many  ru- 
mors that  have  circulated  in  the  [Tyler]  area 
since  the  [Hayes]  move  was  first  mentioned.  The 
school's  head  also  disclosed  at  last  night's 
meeting  . . . that  only  58  pupils— not  80  as 
had  first  been  estimated — would  be  involved. 


One  of  the  largest  meetings  in  recent  weeks  called 
to  consider  problems  connected  with  the  schools, 
it  also  was  one  of  the  most  orderly.  Audience  re- 
action to  the  Superintendent's  statements  indicate 
general  support  of  the  School  Board's  plan. 


the  V ">®eting  that  rumors  as  to  the  intentions  of 

^ ^ played  a significant  role  in  determining  parental 
reaction  prior  to  clarification  from  the  Board. 


sorpriae  to  many  individuals  close  to  the  problem  of 
acia_  imbalance  in  Centerline  that  opposition  to  the  Board's  ac- 
tion arose  in  the  Tyler  district.  This  district  is  perhaps  the 
most  enlightened  in  the  system,  for  it  comprises  a large  part  of  a 
university  wea  which  is  a stronghold  of  liberalism  and  progres- 

® hearing  held  on  May  6. 

1964,  ,*ich  demonstrated  the  depth  of  this  opposition.  The  follow- 
ing  18  from  a newspaper  account  of  this  hearing: 


"Tonight  I have  seen  the  face  of  hate  and  prej- 
udice hidden  behind  a mask  of  rationalizations," 
a Negro  parent  declared  at  last  night's  public 
hearing  by  the  Board  of  Education  on  the  pro^ 
posed  transfer  of  56  children  from  [Hayes]  to 
[Tyler]  School.  . . . The  time  has  come  to  move 
away  from  the  stereotype  of  the  Negro  as  ugly 
and  dirty,  she  said,  and  called  on  trcjisfer  op- 
ponents to  drop  their  pretenses  about  the  chil- 
dren under  discussion.  . , . 


Heavy  applause  followed  her  remarks.  A short 
time  later,  however,  the  same  audience  of  200  or 
more  gathered  in  the  [Tyler]  auditorium  applauded 
just  as  loudly,  a speaker  who  demanded  that  the 
School  Board  define  the  problem  of  overcrowding, 
or  racial  balance,  and  deal  with  it  honestly.  . . 


o 


o 


o 


o 


o 


"I  don't  mind  these  children  coming  here.  If  It 
Is  necessary,"  this  [Tyler]  parent  asserted. 

"But  I don't  want  to  be  hoodwinked.  I don't  want 
to  be  sold  a pig  In  a poke."  . . . 

The  Research  Head,  In  recommending  the  move,  said 
[Tyler]  was  selected  because  the  school  has  severe 
al  empty  classrooms  and  Is  In  an  adjacent  school 
district.  . . . 


Discussing  the  matter  at  length  at  a meeting  on 
May  1,  1964,  the  Superintendent  said  that  racial 
balance  Is  among  the  factors  Involved.  . . . 


Otherwise,  he  Indicated,  the  overcrowding  would 
be  relieved  by  sending  the  children  to  nearby 
[Horace  Mann]  School.  . . . 

Ia  Board  Membe^  said  last  night.  In  the  Superin- 
tendent's absence  early  In  the  meeting,  that  It 
Is  the  Superintendent's  feeling  the  question  of 
racial  balance  won't  be  solved  any  time  soon  In 
[Centerline],  but  In  the  meantime  nothing  should 
^ done  to  make  the  situation  worse.  . . . 

^Is  Board  Membeij,  ^o  has  p<^rsonally  rejected 
quotas  and  other  arbitrary  solutions  to  the 
problem  of  racial  Imbalance,  said  that  at  no  time 
has  the  Board  felt  It  Is  under  any  legal  compul- 
sion to  correct  racial  Imbalance,  but  does  assume 
It  has  the  authority  to  assign  pupils.  ... 

"Racial  balance  In  this  particular  case  Is  only 
Incidental,"  he  said.  . . . 

Both  [Hayes]  and  [Horace  Mann]  Schools  have  predom- 
inantly Negro  enrollments,  but  the  transfer  from 
[Hayes]  presumably  would  not  affect  the  present  ra- 
tio at  that  school  because  Incoming  pupils  also 
would  be  predominantly  Negro.  ..." 


It  was  perhaps  because  of  this  adverse  reaction,  typified  by 
the  second  parent's  statements  In  the  press  report  above,  that  a 
number  of  Tyler  parents  got  together  and  drafted  a petition  which 
supported  the  Board's  action  and  welcomed  the  potential  transfer 
students  from  Hayes.  This  petition  received  over  200  endorsements. 
However,  the  Initial  reaction  from  some  parents  In  the  Tyler  dls- 
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trict  had  revealed  that  this 
not  impregnable. 


supposed  stronghold  of  liberalism  was 


ss  ss-.:  ■‘”- 

The  Official  Decision: 

.U  ‘he  Bond's  final  decision-the  official  vote  cast  at 

the  May  Regular  Meeting — Influenced  by  the  hearings  it  conducted? 

rtaf^  ^“dieated  to  thi  Superin^endlni 

that  it  would  approve  the  plan.  In  the  spring  of  1962,  the  Board 

advance,  unofficial  coinni^nt  to  approve  the 
Parker  changes  but  had  reversad  its  position  in  the  face  of  nuhUn 
opposition,  in  March.  1964.  howeve?.  it  seeis  that  tte 

to^lL"aL:T»S?ic^rtr"  “•*  organizations 

!nl^^  “0  had  stressed  thf  need  1 

h-riA  Board  had,  in  a sense,  "burned  its 

bridges.  The  Board  had  to  go  through  with  its  plan,  although  the 

policy  did  allow  some  parents  to  avoid  having  their 

sol  S!d  opposition  in  general  wariefs  than 

some  had  expected.  tiicm 


Regular  Meeting  on  May  12,  1964,  the  Board  voted  unan- 
Wsly  to  approve  the  plan.  In  commenting  on  the  decision  the 
Board  President  said  that  the  measures  included  did  not  mean  an 
abandonment  of  the  neighborhood  school  policy.  A newly  elected 
Board  member  stated  that  his  affirmative  vote  ^ ^ ^ 


should  not  be  misconstrued  as  an  invitation  for 
immoderate  or  extreme  proposals  in  the  future. 

It  IS  my  basic  belief  that  we  must  be  especially 
careful  to  protect  the  rights  of  the  majority  as 
well  as  the  minority.  I will  not  hesitate  to 
cast  my  negative  vote  in  the  future  against  any 
measure  which  will  reduce  the  effectiveness  of 
the  neighborhood  school  concept  or  promote  dis- 
cord within  the  community. 


Another  Board  member  replied  that  "the  rights  of  the  malorltv  o.« 

t:c?!d‘“T  S^^risp^o- 

tected.  In  any  case,  almost  two  years  after  its  first  direct 
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on  the  Issue,  the  Board  had  established  the  precedent  of 
considering  racial  balance  In  the  asslgmoent  of  pupils  to 
the  city's  schools. 

The  Opposition  Seeks  Judicial  Redress 

The  initiation  and  conclusion  of  legal  action  against  the 
Board  of  Education  by  a group  of  parents  in  the  Peterson  area  oc- 
curred after  the  Board  had  officially  decided  to  adopt  the  plan. 

A group  of  Peterson  parents  hired  a lawyer  and  filed  suit  in  the 
State  Supreme  Court  on  May  21,  1964.  In  their  petition  before  the 
Court,  the  parents  argued  that  the  transfer  destroyed  neighborhood 
schools  and  violated  a provision  of  the  state  education  law  for- 
bidding racial  discrimination  in  public  schools.  Their  lawyer 
argued  that  the  junior  high  school  division  of  Peterson  was  able  to 
educate  its  pupils  and  that  the  Board's  action  in  closing  it  was 
arbit'  and  capricious."  While  the  parents  argued  that  the 
Board's  plan  to  improve  racial  balance  at  Jefferson  violated  the 
Federal  and  State  Constitutions  as  well  as  the  education  law,  the 
Board  defended  its  action  on  the  ground  that  the  closing  of  the 
Peterson  Junior  High  and  the  subsequent  transfers  were  "education- 
ally sound." 

On  August  19,  1964,  a State  Supreme  Court  Judge  turned  down 
the  request  of  the  parents  to  void  the  Board's  closing  of  Peter- 
son's junior  high  school  division.  He  stated  that  the  sole  pur- 
pose of  the  Board's  order  was  not  to  end  racial  imbalance  and  that, 
even  if  it  were,  "the  Court  would  still  be  of  the  opinion  that,  at 
this  time,  it  has  no  power  to  hold  that  said  action  would  be  arbi- 
trary and  capricious  or  a constitutional  violation."  The  Judge 
noted  that  "the  Board  concedes  that  racial  imbalance  was  one  of  the 
factors  which  played  a part  in  arriving  at  its  decision  but  not  the 
stole  or  controlling  reason.  The  Court  can  find  no  reason  for  not 
accepting  the  Board's  argument  in  this  regard,  that  is,  that  racial 
imbalance  was  only  one  of  the  numerous  factors,  as  set  forth."  The 
Peterson  Parents'  opposition  to  the  Board's  plan  on  legal  grounds 
thus  met  with  defeat. 


VI.  Student  Migrations; 


O 
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The  point  has  been  made  In  the  Introduction  to  this  report 
that  the  actual  numbers  of  students  involved  in  the  transfers 
varied  depending  on  when  the  counts  were  made.  In  many  cases, 
this  was  due  to  factors  which  c^ffect  most  school  populations 
during  the  school  year:  families  move  away  from  and  Into  vari- 

ous districts,  students  drop  out  of  school,  are  excluded,  or 
enter  the  public  schools  after  having  attended  private  schools, 
and  the  like.  The  advance  estimates  made  by  the  Research  De- 
partment were  only  estimates  and,  except  in  the  case  of  the 
Hayes-Tyler  transfer,  were  subject  to  all  of  the  vicissitudes 
of  population  movement  during  the  seven  months  from  February  to 
September,  1964,  and  during  the  subsequent  school  year. 

In  the  present  situation,  there  were  other  causes  for 
numerical  Instability  as  well.  Many  of  the  Peterson  families, 
using  a variety  of  methods,  avoided  sending  their  children  to 
Jefferson.  Some  of  the  children  newly  assigned  to  Dexter  and 
Tyler  returned  to  Jefferson  and  Hayes,  respectively,  either  at 
their  own  request  or  on  the  basis  of  staff  recommendations.  Some 
of  the  children  were  not  classifiable  reliably  as  transfers  or 
new  residents.  These  Included  a few  particularly  transient 
youngsters  as  well  as  new  residents  In  areas  that  had  been  sub- 
ject to  redlstrlctlng.  An  attempt  was  made  to  determine  how  they 
were  categorized  in  the  school  setting;  \dien  this  could  not  be 
done,  known  cases  of  this  type  were  omitted  from  consideration. 
There  were  other  unusual  situations  as  well.  The  numbers  of  new 
enrollees  presented  in  Table  2.1  are,  therefore,  approximations, 
but  they  reflect  as  closely  as  possible  the  numbers  of  reassigned 
pupils  who  both  enrolled  In  school  according  to  the  Board's  plan 
and  remained  In  their  new  schools  through  at  least  the  first  few 
weeks  of  school. 

As  Is  Indicated  In  Table  2.1,  fewer  than  half  of  the  pro- 
jected transfers  actually  took  place.  Less  than  one  fifth  of  the 
Peterson  group  actually  went  to  Jefferson,  the  predominantly  Ne- 
gro school,  and  over  a third  of  these  were  Negro.  The  Hayes- 
Tyler  transfer,  the  only  part  of  the  plan  that  Involved  busing, 
was  implemented  virtually  Intact.  These  contrasting  situations 
are  reviewed  in  greater  detail  below.  The  other  two  segments  of 
the  plan,  those  involving  Dexter  and  Gilbert  Schools,  were  imple- 
mented with  somewhat  smaller  numbers  of  newcomers  than  had  been 
anticipated.  Apparently,  this  was  due  in  part  to  the  diffi- 
culties Inherent  in  attempting  to  estimate  the  mmibers  of  chil- 
dren who  would  be  living  In  a given  area  several  months  hence. 
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Table  2.1 


The  Board* 8 Plan  and  Actual  Student  Transfers.  1964-65 


Schools 

Involved 

Numbers  of  Students  Affected 

Advance 

Estimate 

Actual 

Total 

White 

Nonwhite 

Longden  to  Gilbert 

115 

92 

26 

66 

Hayes  to  Tyler 

60 

58 

7 

51 

Jefferson  to  Dexter 

75 

31 

1 

30 

Peterson  to  Jefferson 

221 

43 

28 

15 

Totals 

456 

224 

62 

162 

Note. — The  actual  numbers  of  students  Involved  fluctuated 
during  the  school  year.  These  figures  vere  compiled  around  Octo- 
ber 1,  1964. 
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In  sum,  only  about  3 per  cent  of  the  approximately  2500  students 
in  the  city's  three  overwhelmingly  Negro  schools  were  effectively 
desegregated  in  the  fall  of  1964.  Had  the  projected  plan  been 
implemented  fully,  the  figure  would  have  been  about  15  per  cent 
including  the  Negro  students  who,  while  remaining  at  Jefferson, 
would  have  become  a minority  of  its  total  student  body. 

About  30  students  from  the  designated  segment  of  the  old 
Jefferson  district.  Instead  of  the  projected  75,  attended  Dexter 
in  September,  1964.  Because  of  this  and  due  to  changing  residen- 
tial patterns,  the  nonwhite  percentage  at  Dexter  actually  de- 
creased slightly  instead  of  doubling  to  about  15  per  cent  as  had 
been  anticipated.  It  appears  that  the  apparent  deficit  in  Negro 
transfers  was  due  only  in  part,  if  at  all,  to  miscalculation  by 
the  Research  Department.  Many  of  the  students  who  were  scheduled 
attend  Dexter  seem  to  have  remained  at  or  soon  returned  to 
Jefferson,  apparently  with  the  encouragement  of  the  Jefferson 
principal,  who  saw  the  enrollment  declining  at  his  school  and 
feared  that  it  would  be  closed.^  There  was,  evidently,  no  follow- 
up from  the  central  office,  since  students  seem  to  have  been  able 
to  make  such  virtual  self -assignments  to  (and  from)  Jefferson  al- 
most at  will. 

The  point  has  already  been  made  that  the  transfers  to  Cllbert 
were  not  predominantly  related  to  racial  balance  and  would  prob- 
ably have  taken  place  (due  to  the  closing  of  Longden  School)  in 
any  event.  Including  these  transfers  in  the  formal  desegregation 
program  did  appear  to  give  it  more  substance,  and  Gilbert  was  in- 
ii®  the  research  because  it  provided  another  case  where  a 
significant  number  of  Negro  pupils  entered  a predominantly  white 
school.  While  the  Research  Department  overestimated  the  numbers 
of  children  of  both  races  who  would  be  involved  at  Gilbert,  there 
is  no  evidence  that  the  discrepancy  reflected  anything  other  than 
a relatively  unimportant  error  in  approximation.  The  proportion 
of  whites  to  non^ltes  was  about  as  had  been  predicted,  and  the 
change  seems  to  have  been  accomplished  with  hardly  a ripple  in  the 
life  of  the  school.  Interestingly,  as  is  reflected  in  Tables  2.1 
and  2.2,  Gilbert  experienced  a larger  influx  of  minority  group 
children  in  terms  both  of  numbers  and  percentages  than  did  any  of 
the  other  schools,  yet  it  apparently  experienced  the  least  up- 


The  school  was,  in  fact,  closed  the  following  year,  and  its 
principal  has  since  left  the  city.  ® » 
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Table  2,2 


i 

Estimated  and  Actual  Percentages  of  Nonwfalte  Students 


School 

1963-64  Non\dilte 
Population 

Estimated  Nonwhite 
Population,  1964-65 

Actual  Nonwhite 
Population,  1964-65* 

Gilbert 

SI. 

12 

20 

Tyler 

1.5 

7 

7 

Dexter 

7 

15 

6 

Jefferson 

78 

45 

80 

^Exact  figures  fluctuated  during  the  year,  these  were  the 
percentages  as  of  June,  1965. 
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heaval.^ 

The  Hayes -Tyler  and  Peter son- Jefferson  transfers  had  attract- 
ed greater  public  attention  than  either  of  the  other  proposals,  » 
and  their  Implementation  presented  an  almost  diametric  contrast. 
From  the  standpoint  of  Improving  racial  balance,  the  (admittedly 
limited)  Hayes-ryler  transfer  was  a success,  while  the  Feterson- 
Jefferson  part  of  the  plan  was  virtually  a complete  failure.  Af- 
ter the  early  protests  had  been  aired,  the  Tyler  parents  who  fa- 
vored the  plan  made  many  efforts  to  assist  the  school  In  accepting 
and  Integrating  the  newcomers.  Volunteers  among  the  Tyler  parents 
helped  the  staff  of  the  Board  of  Education  with  the  job  of  can- 
vassing Hayes  parents  to  secure  permission,  since  no  children  were 
to  be  bused  from  Hayes  without  parental  consent.  Later,  many  of 
the  parents  made  special  arrangements  to  Include  the  newcomers  In 
their  children's  birthday  parties  and  the  like.  Some  active  mem- 
bers of  the  Tyler  parent  group  continued  to  oppose  the  transfer  In 
principle,  but  they  seem  to  have  accepted  It  at  least  to  the  point 
of  not  having  Interfered  directly  In  any  way. 

The  Peterson  parents  found  themselves  In  a position  that  was 
In  almost  no  sense  analogous  to  that  of  the  parents  at  Tyler.  As 
we  have  seen,  they  were  situated  on  one  of  the  lowest  rungs  of  the 
socioeconomic  ladder,  perhaps  above  only  the  Negroes  living  In  the 
Jefferson  district.  Most  of  the  Tyler  parents,  on  the  other  hand, 
were  cleady  members  of  the  middle  class.  The  Feterson-Jefferson 
proposal  Involved  early  adolescents,  youngsters  at  or  approaching 
dating  age,  while  the  Hayes-Tyler  transfer  Involved  children  In 
the  primary  grades.  The  Peterson  parents  were  being  asked  not 
only  to  accept  the  Inconvenience  of  sending  their  children  to  a 
school  further  from  home,  which  most  had  anticipated  In  any  case, 
but  also  to  accept  a school  reputed  to  have  the  lowest  academic 
rating  of  any  In  the  city  and  located  In  an  area  reputed  to  have 
the  highest  crime  rate.  Tyler  parents  were  asked  merely  to  accept 


The  Increase  In  the  percentage  of  nonidiltes  at  Gilbert  be- 
yond the  expected  Increase  despite  the  fewer  than  expected  Negro 
transfers  resulted  from  changing  residential  patterns  In  the  area 
and  the  relocation  of  partially-sighted  and  hearing  handicapped 
children  to  other  schools. 

2 

It  should  be  noted  that  this  case  study  Is  concerned  with 
sociopolitical  rather  than  academic  or  other  factors;  the  latter 
are  considered  In  other  sections  of  the  report. 
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about  sixty  lower  class  Negro  newcomers  who  were  to  be  scattered 
among  fifteen  claiiisrooms.  In  the  last  analysis,  the  Peterson  par- 
ents said,  "No,”  It  seems  plausible  that  many  of  the  Tyler  par- 
ents, had  they  been  faced  with  the  same  kind  of  proposal,  would 
have  responded  similarly « 

When  the  protests  and  lawsuit  failed,  the  Peterson  parents 
used  other  "escape  mechanisms";  fewer  than  15  per  cent  of  the 
white  Peterson  children  scheduled  to  go  to  Jefferson  In  the  fall 
of  1964  actually  went.  Parents  of  Peterson  children  Ignored  in- 
vitations extended  by  the  Jefferson  parents  to  get  acquainted  In 
various  ways.  Those  Peterson  students  who  did  go  to  Jefferson  ap- 
pear to  have  been  from  the  lowest  social  stratum  of  the  Peterson 
district— presumably , their  families  were  unwilling  or  unable  to 
make  the  kinds  of  efforts  that  the  overwhelming  majority  of  their 
neighbors  did.  Some  of  the  Peterson  youngsters  were  enrolled  In 
parochial  schools , and  It  Is  presumed  that  some  dropped  out  of 
school  and  that  the  families  of  some  others  moved  out  of  the  af- 
fected district.  By  far  the  greatest  number,  however,  took  advan- 
tage of  the  Board  of  Education's  "open  school"  policy,  through 
which  115  enrolled  at  Bailey  Junior  High  and  smaller  numbers  at 
other  public  junior  high  schools  In  the  city. 

The  open  school  policy  of  the  Board  of  Education  had  been  In- 
stituted around  1960  as  a means  of  promoting  optimal  pupil  distri- 
bution while  allowing  parents  a voice  In  selecting  their  children's 
schools.  An  "open  school"  Is  one  that  happens  to  have  lower  than 
standard  pupil-teacher  ratios  In  particular  grades  and,  thus.  Is 
available  for  additional  pupils.  Open  schools  are  designated  offi- 
cially by  the  Board  of  Education  based  on  Information  supplied  by 
the  Research  Department.  An  official  described  the  policy  In  1962 
as  follows: 

The  open  school  policy,  vdilch  Is  In  Its  second 
year,  was  set  up  to  give  an  opportunity  to 
parents  to  transfer  their  children  to  another 
school.  . . . Anyone  may  apply  for  a transfer 
out  of  the  district  school  without  having  to 
state  a reason  for  the  request.  The  request 
has  been  made  normally  by  the  end  of  the  school 
term  In  June.  Applications  are  then  sorted  ac- 
cording to  grade  and  school.  Around  the  first 
of  October,  school  registration  Is  settled,  and 
then  It  Is  determined  which  schools  are  below 
the  present  teacher-pupil  ratio.  These  will 
then  be  declared  open  achocls,  and  the  request 
for  transfer  to  these  schools  will  be  honored  If 
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the  grade  or  class  the  pupil  wants  Is  also  open. 

The  parent  Is  then  notified  of  this  and  given  a 
transfer  permit.  This  permit  takes  priority  for 
succeeding  years  unless  the  school  becomes  over- 
crowded. 

As  its  May  12,  1964,  meeting— the  same  meeting  at  which  the 
student  reassignment  plan  was  offlcally  adopted— the  Board  ap- 
proved the  open  school  policy  for  1964-65.  This  seems  to  have  been 
Inevitable,  since  many  Board  members  had  repeatedly  stated  that 
they  did  not  want  to  "force”  citizens  of  Centerline  to  conform  to 
the  plan.  However,  the  ready  availability  of  the  open  school  pol- 
icy was  probably  Instrumental  in  crippling  the  Board's  attempt  to 
improve  racial  balance  at  Jefferson  by  transferring  Peterson  stu- 
dents there.  One  person  who  had  been  Involved  In  the  situation 
commented: 

We  dropped  the  ball  In  the  two  ways  . . .no, 
just  one  way,  actually,  having  that  school  so 
open  |he  is  referring  to  a junior  high  close 
to  the  Peterson  district].  The  outlet  for  150 
kids  and  they  could  only  need  to  open  It,  say, 
for  50  or  60.  Another  thing  that  defeated 
[the  Peterson-Jefferson  transfer  ] was  the  ex- 
tremely animated  position  taken  by  two  or  three 
of  the  leaders  in  the  [Peterson]  area  . . . so- 
liciting requests  to  transfer,  going  from  door 
to  door  and  saying  "transfer  your  kids  up  to 
[Bailey]  School,  transfer  your  kids  up  to 
[Bailey]  School,  don't  let  them  go  to  [Jeffer- 
son], you'll  ruin  us  all,  you  know,  ruin  our 
position  If  you  don't." 

Another  observer  had  this  to  say: 

On  the  other  hand,  my  personal  opinion  was  that 
once  they  open  the  doors  as  far  as  the  open 
school  was  concerned,  I felt  they  were  defeating 
the  purpose,  probably,  whatever  it  was,  which 
Initiated  this  plan.  To  me,  it  was  perfectly 
evident  that  a great  number  of  people  were  going 
to  avoid  this  issue  by  a variety  of  measures. 

Number  one,  . . . those  who  were  economically 
better  off  were  going  to  remove  themselves  from 
the  situation  by  moving  away  from  the  section. 

Number  two,  those  vdio  perhaps  were  economically 
better  off  but  who  were  of  the  Catholic  faith 
and  ^o  did  not  want  to  move  away  would  avail 
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themselves  of  enrolling  their  children  In  the 
parochial  school.  . . . Number  three,  people 
who  could  not  remove  themselves  economically 
from  the  situation  or  \Aio  were  not  of  the  Cath- 
olic faith  or  their  children  were  of  the  type 
that  the  Catholic  school  perhaps  did  not  want 
to  accept,  their  solution  then  was  to  avail 
themselves  of  the  open  school  policy,  and  to 
me  1 felt  the  percentage  of  people  who  would  do 
this  would  be  high  and,  as  it  turned  out,  too, 
it  was  high.  Therefore,  it's  my  feeling  that 
those  children  who  actually  are  going  to  end  up 
at  [Jefferson]  are  going  to  be  those  really 
about  whom  very  little  interest  is  shown  on  the 
part  of  the  parents.  They're  the  kind  whose 
parents  really  don't  particularly  care  what 
they're  doing  In  school  or  what  school  they're 
attending  or  even  If  they  happen  to  be  In  at- 
tendance at  school  on  a particular  day  or  not. 

So  to  me  the  open  school  policy  really  defeated 
the  purpose  of  the  plan  regardless  of  what  the 
main  purpose  was. 

Many  similar  observations  have  been  made,  ex  post  facto,  on 
the  open  school  policy  in  relation  to  the  Board's  first  plan.  One 
can  only  speculate  that  the  Peter son-Jeffer son  transfer  might,  have 
been  more  successful  if  the  open  school  policy  had  not  been  ap- 
proved for  the  1964-65  school  year,  or  at  least  if  there  had  been 
fewer  openings.  Some  parents  would,  undoubtedly,  have  found  other 
alternatives  In  their  effort  to  skirt  the  plan,  but  It  is  hard  to 
say  whether  a firmer  stance  on  the  part  of  the  Board  would  have 
led  to  true  integration  at  Jefferson  or  more  strenuous  and,  per- 
haps, damaging  resistance.  The  protest  groups  were  among  those 
who  felt  that  the  availability  of  the  open  school  option  under- 
mined the  plan. 

It  is  hard  to  say  whether  the  architects  of  school  policy 
miscalculated  the  extent  to  ^Ich  the  open  schools  would  be  used 
by  the  Peterson  parents,  or  consciously  provided  them  as  a "safety 
valve"  In  an  attempt  to  drain  off  the  strongest  opposition,  or 
were  genuinely  attempting  to  "sabotage"  the  plan  Itself.  The 
latter  two  possible  explanations  seem  to  gain  credence  from  the 
fact  that  "open  school"  applications  were  apparently  processed 
with  unusual  haste;  the  normal  wait  until  October  did  not  apply, 
as  the  students  Involved  started  the  year  at  their  new  schools 
other  than  Jefferson.  The  experience  of  other  communities  sug- 
gests that  a united  front  maintained  by  community  leaders  usually 
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results  in  general  acceptance  of  the  proposed  change,  but  it  seems 
clear  that  Centerline  officialdom  was  unwilling  or  insufficiently 
united  to  utilize  this  approach. 

It  Is  ironic  that  one  of  the  purposes  of  the  open  school  pol- 
icy, at  least  after  1962,  seems  to  have  been  to  permit  Negro  par- 
ents to  send  their  children  to  predominantly  idilte  schools  outside 
predominantly  Negro  neighborhoods.  In  the  Peterson  situation,  how- 
ever, the  policy  served  to  facilitate  rather  than  to  retard  racial 
imbalance.  To  the  parents  involved,  as  to  the  Negro  parents  who 
had  used  it  previously,  it  was  simply  a means  of  escaping  what  they 
saw  as  an  undesirable  situation.  The  Implications  are  far  differ- 
ent, however,  for  those  concerned  with  racial  imbalance  as  an  edu- 
cational, an  ethical,  and  a political  problem.  On  this  level,  the 
question  of  the  wisdom  and  fairness  of  selecting  Peterson  Junior 
High  to  be  a primary  focus  of  the  first  plan  must  be  considered. 

Planned  desegregation  of  existing  school  facilities  may  in- 
clude the  transfer  of  white  students  to  predominantly  nonwhite 
schools,  the  transfer  of  nonwhite  students  to  predominantly  white 
schools,  or  both.  The  Board's  first  plan  attempted,  on  a limited 
scale,  to  Include  both.  The  Peterson-Jefferson  transfer  was  the 

pflTt  of  the  proposal  that  established  a predominantly  Negro 
school  as  a "receiving"  school,  and  its  failure  may  have  influenced 
the  planning  of  responsible  officials  for  the  future  even  though  it 
may  have  failed  for  other  reasons.  What  is  clear  is  that  Jefferson 
was  at  least  as  Imbalanced  racially  in  1964-65  as  it  had  been  in 
1963-64. 

In  summary,  the  plan's  most  Important  characteristic  was  prob- 
ably that  it  established  racial  balance  as  a desirable  goal  and  a 
criterion  for  establishing  district  boundaries  and  assigning  stu- 
dents in  the  school  system.  It  was  the  first  concrete  step  toward 
the  implementation  of  the  Board's  policy  statement  of  July,  1963, 
on  racial  Imbalance.  It  did  not,  however,  establish  racial  balance 
as  the  primary  criterion  for  asslgiscut  of  students  to  their 
schools;  each  of  the  four  changes  that  were  Included  were  largely 
Justifiable  on  other  bases.  Despite  this,  it  seems  apparent  that 
the  plan  would  not  have  been  adopted,  at  least  not  in  its  actual 

form,  except  to  promote  racial  balance  in  the  Centerline  Public 
Schools. 

The  plan  also  provided  a test  of  public  reaction,  although 
this  may  not  have  been  a conscious  motive  of  those  involved.  The 
Board  presented  the  community  with  a specific  plan  for  action  in 
the  area  of  school  desegregation.  It  was  limited  action  but, 
nevertheless,  it  was  action  and  its  direction  was  clear.  The  pub- 
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lie's  reaction  was.  In  general,  neither  as  negative  as  many  had 
expected  nor  as  positive  as  some  had  hoped,  although  those  di- 
rectly involved  did  react  vigorously. 

Almost  everyone  Involved  agreed  that  the  plan  was  a limited 
one,  a first  step,  although  it  seems  that  few  expected  the  result- 
ing transfers  to  be  so  limited.  One  individual  commented  on  the 
plan  and  its  relative  ineffectiveness  as  follows: 

. . . yeah,  [the  Board  and  staff]  dropped  the 
ball  on  that  ...  it  didn't  achieve  what  we 
wanted  it  to  in  getting  [Jefferson]  below  50 
per  cent  Negro.  ...  If  the  thing  had  gone 
throu^  the  way  it  was  originally  set  up  [but 
it  didn't  because]  . . . the  open  school  pol- 
icy leaked  it  all  the  way.  . . . [We]  should 
have  anticipated  that,  you  know.  . • . 

‘Ihe  plan  actually  did  little  to  affect  racial  balance  in  the 
schools  directly.  The  pattern  of  racial  Imbalance  at  Hayes  was 
unchanged,  and  Horace  Mann  was  not  Involved  In  the  plan  at  all. 
Jefferson  Junior  High  actually  lost  a few  \dilte  youngsters,  on 
balance,  rather  than  gaining  a substantial  number  as  planned. 
Tyler's  nonwhite  population  rose  from  1.5  to  7 per  cent  as  a re- 
sult of  the  transfer  from  Hayes.  Gilbert's  nonwhite  population 
rose  from  5 to  20  per  cent,  but  racial  balance  was  really  inci- 
dental In  this  situation  since  none  of  the  Negro  newcomers  had 
come  from  a predominantly  Negro  school — although  the  school  they 
did  come  from,  Longden,  had  had  relatively  more  Negroes.  Dex- 
ter received  fewer  transferred  Negroes  than  had  been  expected  and, 
due  to  changing  residential  patterns,  its  percentage  of  nonwhite 
students  actually  dropped  slightly,  from  seven  to  six.  It  had 
been  projected  at  15  per  cent  nonvdilte.  For  various  reasons,  some 
coincidental  and  some  probably  unknown,  the  plan  as  Implemented 
approximated  advance  projections  more  closely  in  the  two  elemen- 
tary schools  than  In  either  junior  high. 

Despite  these  faltering  first  steps.  It  would  be  unfair  to 
characterize  the  effort  as  a failure.  On  the  contrary.  It  was  a 
first  step  toward  meeting  a problem  that  has  existed  In  Centerline 
— as  elsewhere — since  the  greet  northward,  urban  migration  of 
Negroes  began.  Ultimate  success  or  failure  depends  on  how  crea- 
tively and  effectively  the  community  Is  able  to  utilize  the  ex- 
perience gained  in  this  first  attempt. 
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VII,  Epilogue; 


The  case  study  was  planned  to  deal  with  the  sociopolitical 
- processes  that  culminated  In  the  "student  migrations"  that  occurred 

* * the  fall  of  1964,  but  life  continued  In  Centerline,  The  forces 

and  Interactions  that  are  recorded  above  did  not  stop.  There  was 
growing  awareness  of  both  the  problem  and  the  promise,  more  under- 
standing and  new  acceptance  of  the  need  for  action  to  ease  de 
f*cto  segregation,  and  new  resistance  as  well.  As  the  community 
reached  toward  more  adequate  education  and  a better  life  for  Its 
relatively  disadvantaged  citizens,  new  conflict  developed  with 
those  who  did  not  want  to  share  the  responsibility  or  the  cost, 
particularly  In  the  social  coin  of  the  realm, 

^ ' As  the  research  team  sorted  and  organized  Its  accumulated 

data  and  thereafter  proceeded  to  extract  Its  meaning.  It  could  not 
help  noting  In  the  passage  of  time  the  continued  development  and 
broadening  of  the  struggle.  The  first  simple  steps  had  Involved 
a relatively  small  part  of  the  comnunlty,  only  a few  schools  and 
a few  students.  Even  the  protesters  were  relatively  limited  In 
number . 

Now  many  more  were  Involved,  complicating  the  process,  bring- 
ing In  new  personalities,  new  fears  and  feelings,  new  reactions 
' to  what  had  been  done,  new  questions  about  the  proposed  extension 

of  the  old  programs.  Thinking  and  emotion  seemed  to  sharpen.  Solu- 
tions that  had  been  accepted  earlier,  sometimes  reluctantly,  were 
forcefully  rejected  now.  The  experience  of  dealing  with  the  prob- 
lem educated  all  who  were  Involved  In  the  process.  Parents  of  the 
nonwhite  pupils,  feeling  they  had  the  largest  personal  stake  In 
the  matter  and  having  tasted  some  degree  of  success  after  long  and 
bitter  experience  with  social  and  political  defeat,  mounted  new 
and  stronger  efforts  to  achieve  their  goals, 

L‘  Limited  resources,  particularly  time,  did  not  permit  the  ex- 

tension of  the  case  study  In  the  same  depth  that  Is  reflected  above. 
Nevertheless,  It  seemed  Imperative  that  some  attempt  be  made  to  re- 
cord as  much  of  the  "sequel"  as  possible,  both  for  Its  own  Impor- 
tance and  for  the  additional  light  It  could,  perhaps,  shed  on  the 
Impact  of  the  first  year.  The  absence  of  longitudinal  data  too 
often  limits  the  usefulness  of  research  efforts,  and  follow-up 
efforts  seemed  particularly  important  In  this  case  because  of  the 
tentative  climate  that  marked  the  first  year*s  program.  This  epi- 
logue, then.  Is  a summary  of  relevant  events  that  occurred  in  the 
Ijf  two  years  following  September,  1964,  and  Is  presented  in  an  atteoq;>t 

to  enhance  the  value  of  the  total  record. 

Centerline's  Board  of  Education  had  moved  from  a position  of 
nonrecognition  of  ^ facto  segregation  In  Its  schools  In  Hay  of 
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1962  to  agreement  In  July  of  1963  that  problem  did  Indeed  exlet 
and,  finally,  to  a limited  first  attempt  to  correct  the  situation 
In  September  of  1964.  Parts  of  this  first  atten^t  succeeded,  but 
the  projected  transfer  of  a large  number  of  white  students  to  a 
predominantly  Negro  school  did  not,  probably  largely  because  the 
open  school  policy  left  an  easy  escape  hatch  wide  open.  The 
Board  had  opposed  the  Idea  of  closing  any  of  the  three  predominantly 
Negro  schools  as  a step  toward  Integration.  The  protest  groups, 
prodding  the  School  Board  to  recognize  and  deal  with  the  problem, 
had  maintained  a generally  consistent  position  through  most  of 
this  period.  At  times,  both  the  NAACP  and  CORE  were  receptive  to 
the  Idea  of  closing  predominantly  Negro  schools.  CORE,  however, 
was  to  reverse  Its  stand.  The  protesters  continued  to  press  for 
action  toward  the  goal  of  school  Integration. 

The  Education  Committee,  established  essentially  as  a medi- 
ating and  advisory  body  and  representative  of  the  Board  of  Edu- 
cation, the  protesting  groups,  the  State  Commission  for  Human 
Rights,  and  the  Centerline  community,  had  served  well.  It  was  the 
Education  Committee  that  had  examined  the  school  setting,  had  es- 
tablished the  existence  of  ^ facto  segregation  there,  had  exerted 
added  pressure  on  the  Board  to  act,  and  had  recommended  a course 
of  action.  It  had  considered  the  Board's  first  plan,  endorsed  It, 
and  tried  to  help  Interpret  It  to  the  public. 

Although  the  Education  Committee  had  recommended  steps  that 
should  be  taken  to  Inqprove  racial  Imbalance  In  the  city's  three 
overwhelmingly  Negro  schools— Jefferson  Junior  High,  Hayes,  and 
Horace  Mann^-most  members  realized  that,  for  various  reasons,  the 
Board  could  not  or  would  not  take  on  the  whole  job  In  September, 
1964.  Even  the  civil  rights  groups  recognized  this  and  accepted 
the  lesser  package  just  discussed.  An  attempt  was.  In  fact,  made 
to  desegregate  Jefferson;  as  has  been  described.  It  was  unsuccess- 
ful. 


Thus,  persons  who  definitely  wanted  changes  to  be  made  and 
those  who  merely  wished  to  avoid  public  conflict  had  agreed  to 
tackle  the  easier  parts  of  the  problem  first— that  Is,  the  senior 
and  junior  high  school  levels.  The  greater  task— that  of  signi- 
ficantly Improving  racial  balance  In  the  elementary  schools— was 
to  be  undertaken  In  September,  1965.  Discussion  and  debate  over 
such  a plan  continued  from  September,  1964,  to  May,  1965.  Hence, 
1965  was  to  be  the  year  that  would  see  major  steps  forward  In 
school  desegregation  at  the  elementary  level. 

The  situation  In  the  elementary  schools  In  1964-65  was  essen- 
tially as  follows.  The  student  population  at  Horace  Mann,  with 
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the  highest  nonwhite  percentage  In  the  school  system,  had  been  dwin- 
dling during  the  past  few  years  due  to  a southward  displacement  of 
the  ghetto  toward  Hayes.  A new  U.  S.  highway  under  construction 
through  the  city  would  eliminate  a great  deal  more  housing  In  the 
Mann  district.  In  addition,  urban  renewal  plans  Included  high- 
rise,  middle-income  housing  for  the  same  area.  On  the  other  hand, 
the  student  population  and  the  nonwhite  percentage  at  Hayes,  the 
second  most  racially  Imbalanced  elementary  school,  were  rising. 

The  reassignment  of  Hayes  pupils  to  Tyler  was  a tenq>orary  measure 
to  relieve  overcrowding  at  Hayes  but  would  not  solve  the  problem. 

\t  the  junior  high  school  level,  Jefferson  remained  racially  Im- 
balanced with  a nonwhite  student  population  of  about  80  per  cent. 

The  possibilities  for  action  available  to  the  Board  were 
limited  for  a number  of  reasons.  Substantial  Investments  had  re- 
cently been  made  at  both  Hayes  and  Jefferson  for  capital  construc- 
tion and  enrichment  programs.  Horace  Mann,  while  It  was  an  older 
building,  was  also  part  of  the  city's  educational  enrichment  pro- 
gram, the  Jefferson  Project.  The  closing  of  Mann  would  not  greatly 
burden  other  schools  In  the  area,  although  there  would  be  transpor- 
tation costs  unless  Mann  students  were  sent  to  Hayes.  But  this 
would  rule  out  any  Improvement  In  racial  balance  at  Hayes;  moreover, 

Hayes  was  already  filled  to  capacity. 

Hayes  presented  another  problem.  Because  much  of  Its  physical 
plant  was  almost  new.  Its  closing  would  surely  Incur  the  wrath  of  economy- 
minded  citizens,  who  would  consider  the  school  to  have  been  a 
wasted  Investment.  It  was  also  a large  school,  and  Its  student 
body  could  not  easily  be  absorbed  elsewhere.  But  the  only  other 
solution  to  Hayes'  problem  of  racial  Imbalance  would  be  to  trans- 
fer white  students  from  another  district  to  Hayes;  With  the  Peter- 
son experience  fresh  In  their  minds.  Board  members  and  their  ad- 
visors \;ould  have  to  weigh  these  alternatives  carefully.  Either 
solution,  the  closing  of  Hayes  or  the  assigning  of  white  students 
there,  would  Invite  strong,  negative  public  reaction. 

As  to  Jefferson,  Its  closing  would  arouse  some  public  reaction, 
but  this  probably  would  not  be  very  Intense.  The  transfer  of  white 
stjde.»ts  to  Jefferson  had  failed  the  previous  year.  The  abandon- 
ment or  restriction  of  the  open  school  policy  along  with  the  re- 
assignment of  many  white  children  to  Jefferson  would,  perhaps,  pro- 
voke even  greater  opposition  In  view  of  the  publicity  the  open 
school  policy  had  received. 

Fall,  1964 — Preparation  for  Next  Steps: 

The  atmosphere  during  the  fall  of  1964  can  perhaps  best  be 
described  as  one  of  anxiety,  uncertainty,  "watchful  waiting." 


Teachers,  parents,  and  students  had  been  assured  that  the  trans- 
fers would  help  to  ioq>rove  education  in  the  conmunity  as  a whole, 
but  many  persons  were  apprehensive  that  "something  might  happen." 
Concern  was  not  limited  to  the  plan  alone,  but  also  centered  a- 
round  possible  subsequent  measures  which  the  Board  and  the  school 
administration  might  take.  The  school  principals  were  outwardly 
confident  that  no  trouble  would  occur,  but  they  were  also  prepared 
in  case  trouble  did  come.  There  were  individuals  who  viewed  the 
situation  as  the  "beginning  of  the  end"  of  neighborhood  schools, 
and  some  went  so  far  as  to  claim  that  the  Superintendent  was  an 
agent  of  the  State  Commissioner  of  Education  and  intent  on  destroy- 
ing  Centerline* s public  school  system.  Some  political  conserva- 
tives indulged  in  name-calling,  labeling  those  who  even  moderately 
supported  the  Board's  action  as  "bleeding  hearts"  and  "do-gocders.^ 
Some  individuals  insisted  that  the  Board's  action  was  part  of  a 
plot  to  inhibit  social  progress.  Most  persons,  however,  silently 
waited  for  developments. 

Nothing  of  major  significance  occurred  to  jeopardize  the  as- 
similation of  new  students  in  the  schools  affected  by  the  Board's 
plan.  Some  students  did  return  to  their  original  neighborhood 
schools  later  in  the  year,  but  these  were  exceptional  cases  and 
not  part  of  a general  pattern.  By  early  winter,  those  closest  to 
the  situation  considered  the  first  Board  plan  to  be  a successful 
experiment  Insofar  as  It  had  been  lnq>lcmented.  This  alleviated 
some  of  the  anxiety  among  parents,  teachers  and  administrators, 
but  uncertainty  remained  concerning  plans  for  September,  1965,  and 
beyond. 

The  Education  Committee  had  not  met  during  the  summer  of  1964. 
It  had  supported  the  Board's  position  In  the  spring  of  1964  and 
had  contributed  to  the  successful  presentation  of  the  Board's  plan. 
In  early  autumn,  the  Committee's  membership  was  modified.  New 
members  from  the  Board,  the  civil  rights  groups,  and  the  citizens- 
at- large  category  were  appointed  to  replace  persons  who  had  re- 
signed and  to  enlarge  the  number  of  community  interests  represented. 
The  major  tasks  remained  the  same — to  help  and  to  prod  the  Board 
and  its  staff  to  take  further  action  in  the  area  of  school  Inte- 
gration. From  October  to  December,  however,  the  Committee  concerned 
itself  wibh  educating  new  members,  examining  additional  data,  and 
discussing  alternative  Integration  plans. ^ 


iftien  questioned  about  the  problems  presented  by  new  menibers, 
one  Committee  member  stated,  "New  members I believe,  do  slow  us 
down.  These  people  have  to  be  educated.  This  Is  good,  though.  The 
more  people  Involved  In  this  problem,  the  more  chance  for  success." 


J^^other  serl/^e;  of  events  occurring  during  this  period  which 
was  ultimately  to  affect  the  problem  of  ^ facto  school  segre- 
gation In  the  community  Involved  the  parents  of  the  two  most  ra- 
cially Imbalanced  schools  In  the  system.  From  October  through  at 
least  December,  a group  of  parents  of  Jefferson  and  Horace  Mann 
students  held  a series  of  closed  meetings.  The  original  purpose 
of  these  meetings  was  to  give  parents  the  opportunity  to  express 
their  feelings  about  certain  members  of  the  faculties  of  both 
schools.  Considerable  tension  had  developed  over  the  years  be- 
tween these  faculty  members  and  Individual  students.  The  result- 
ing tension  had  manifested  Itself  In  periodic  outbursts  by  both 
teachers  and  students  \dilch  Interfered  with  the  educational  proc- 
ess and  led  to  charges  of  discrimination.^ 

Ttie  parents,  of  course,  were  concerned.  Such  concern,  while 
not  unusual,  probably  leads  to  parental  response  more  frequently 
In  middle  class  areas  than  In  lower  class  ones.  In  this  case,  how- 
ever, the  parents  worked  to  do  something  about  the  conditions  to 
wlilch  they  objected  In  their  neighborhood  schools.  And,  what  Is 
more  unusual,  these  parents  did  do  something.  After  several  pre- 
liminary meetings,  they  Invited  the  Superintendent  to  attend  a 
series  of  three  meetings  to  discuss  the  problem  with  them.  The 
Superintendent  accepted,  and  one  result  was  the  development  of  a 
grass-roots  organization  among  Negro  parents  that  was  Independent 
of  the  local  NAACP  or  CORE. 

To  the  community,  the  Board,  and  the  school  staff,  this 
meant  that  the  Negro  parents  Involved  were  not  satisfied  with  ex- 
isting conditions  In  their  children's  schools  and  were  no  longer 
content  to  sit  by  passively  while  citizens  outside  their  neigh- 
borhood fought  their  battles.  The  parents  subsequently  broadened 
their  organization,  lodged  further  complaints  directly  with  the 
Superlncendent,  and  eventually  expressed  their  opposition  to  the 
Board's  plan  to  close  Jefferson  and  Horace  Mann  at  the  public 
hearing  held  on  the  plan  for  September,  1965.  This  parental  ac- 
tivity tended  to  Invalidate  the  previously  often-repeated  argument 
that  Negro  parents  In  Centerline  were  satisfied  with  existing  edu- 
cational programs.  Thus,  their  group  became  yet  another  "Interest" 
that  the  Board  would  have  to  consider  In  formulating  Its  plans  for 
Sep  tember , 1965 . 


^These  "outbursts,"  It  was  reported.  Included  "Inflammatory" 
verbal  exchanges  as  well  as  "physical  violence"  between  certain 
teachers  and  students. 
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At  the  end  of  1964,  plans  for  action  on  school  desegregation 
were  still  in  the  preliminary  discussion  stage.  The  problem  schools, 
from  the  viewpoint  of  racial  Imbalance,  were  Jefferson  Junior  High 
f)  nnd  Horace  Mann  and  Hayes  Elementary  Schools.  Pressure  on  the  Board 

eithei  to  close  these  schools  or  to  upgrade  them  to  make  them  "more 
attractive  to  middle  class  families"  was  now  coming  from  yet  another 
source— individuals  involved  in  urban  renewal. 

The  effect  of  urban  renewal  on  this  par^  the  city  had  been 

examined  by  the  Education  Comnittee  as  early  at,  ^5  winter  of  1962. 

At  that  time,  some  people  had  expressed  the  ^iew  t middle  class 
families  might  be  enticed  to  move  into  the  Horace  Ma  n school  dis- 
trict if  new,  good  guality  housing  was  built  on  the  sites  of  for- 
Q mer  slum  dwellings.^  This  thinking,  along  with  the  demands  for 

action  by  the  protesting  groups  and  the  Education  Comnittee,  were 

the  major  sources  of  outside  pressure  with  which  the  Board  had  to 
contend. 

The  Board  itself,  as  well  as  the  professional  staff,  were  at 
least  tentatively  committed  to  a program  of  continued  progress 
toward  school  desegregation.  The  results  of  the  September,  1964, 
limited  redistricting  and  busing  plan  convinced  some  people  that 
such  action  was  feasible.  The  major  "selling  point"  that  many  ad- 
Q vocates  of  school  integration  used  was  not  the  philosophic-moral 

argument  but  the  "pragmatic"  argument^  namely,  that  school  inte- 
gration stimulated  motivation  to  learn  among  lower  class  Negro 
youngsters.  The  acceptance  of  such  an  argument  is  illustrated  in 
the  following  editorial,  which  appeared  later  in  a local  news- 
paper: 


The  proposition  under  consideration  by  the  Board 
of  Educition  to  close  [Jefferson]  and  [Mann]  schools 
and  to  bus  tueir  1,000  pupils  to  18  other  [Center- 
line]  schools  is  going  to  be  hotly  debated. 

If  School  Superintendent  Dr.^ is 

recommending  this  step  to  correct  what  is  called, 
"racial  imbalance,"  and  for  that  reason  mainly, 
there  are  many  solid  arguments  against  it. 


Q 


^Tublic  notice  of  the  urban  renewal  factor  was  given  on  February 
7,  1965,  at  a Board  meeting.  Two  officials  connected  with  the  urban 
renewal  program  told  the  Board  that  "...  the  Board  of  Education 
must  do  something  to  upgrade  predominantly  Negro  [Jefferson]  and  [Horace 
Mann]  Schools  if  residential  development  plans  for  their  areas  are  to 
succeed." 
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If  the  recomnendatlon  Is  being  made  for  educa- 
tional reasons— contending  that  a certain  amount 
of  mixing  of  races  in  classes  causes  Negro  stu- 
dents to  try  harder  and  to  Improve  faster— there 
Is  data  to  back  it  up.  Of  the  group  of  58  moved 
to  John  Tyler  school  the  past  year,  more  than 
half  of  those  students  showed  marked  improve- 
ment in  their  work.  So  from  the  standpoint  of 
Negro  students  learning  faster,  the  slight  mxxlng 
process  did  perform  a desirable  result  ... 

The  same  thing  that  is  true  of  schools  so  far  as 
Negroes  are  concerned  has  been  true  In  the  inte- 
gration of  the  armed  forces.  Fighting  side  by 
side  with  white  troops,  their  performances  have 
been  much  better. 

Rumors  in  the  various  school  communities  continued  to  cir- 
culate unabated  until  the  Board  announced  its  official  position. 

In  the  Tyler  community,  the  rumor  persisted  that  Tyler  children 
would  be  transferred  to  Hayes.  In  other  school  communities,  such 
as  Jefferson  and  its  feeder  district,  Hann,  rumors  that  both 
schools  would  be  closed  circulated  along  with  rumors  that  a mod- 
ified "Princeton  Plan"  would  be  adopted.^  Thus,  by  the  beginning 
of  December,  the  community  was  actively  anticipating  the  Board's 
next  move. 

The  Education  Committee  considered  several  possible  plans  for 
school  integration  for  the  fall  of  1965.  Members  of  CORE  were  also 
formulating  their  own  proposals.  The  plans  of  these  groups  were 
similar  in  many  ways  and  distinctly  different  from  the  plan  which 
the  Board  subsequently  adopted.  All  concerned  were  faced  with 
similar  alternatives:  assigning  both  white  and  nonwhite  pupils  to 
schools  where  the  other  race  predominated;  assigning  inner  city 
pupils  to  predominantly  white  schools  elsewhere  in  the  city;  or 
doing  nothing  about  school  desegregation  in  the  fall  of  1965.  Few 
considered  the  last  alternative  seriously,  since  by  this  time  most 
people  recognized  that  it  would  meet  strong,  perhaps  violent,  re- 
sistance. 

Although  CORE  was  dedicated  to  school  integration,  another  of 


^For  example,  pairing  two  elementary  schools  where  different 
races  predominate  so  that  one  serves  the  primary  grades  and  the 
other,  grades  four  through  six.  Thus,  both  achieve  improved  racial 
balance. 
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its  Mjor  goals  was  Individual  equality.  Thus,  the  idea  of  clos- 
ing  Negro  schools  and  busing  Negro  students  without  a comparable 

white  children  offended  its  basic  moral 
TOd  philosophical  principles.  In  1965,  this  led  COKE  to  resist 
Me  proposal  that  Jefferson  and  Horace  Hann  Schools  be  closed. 

Coomlttee  also  felt  a strong  comaitment  to  the  cause 
of  individual  equality,  although  not  to  the  same  degree  as  CORE. 
The  Board  of  Education,  on  the  other  hand,  did  not  share  all  the 
philosophical  principles  of  C(»E  or  the  Education  Com- 
mittee.  Furthermore,  the  Board  x.*ould  have  to  bear  the  brur*-  of 
public  opposition  to  any  plan  that  would  involve  busing  children 
to  predominantly  Negro,  Inner  city  schools. 

Movement  Toward  Nev  Plang; 

a»rln^or?OM^  discussion  during  the  winter  of  1964  and  early 

**“”*“®>  centered  around  how  to  achieve  school 
integration  and  foster  equality  at  the  same  tlme~the  goal  of  CORE 

Ilf extent,  of  the  Education  Committee-wlth  minimal  pub- 
11c  opposition— p primary  consideration  of  the  Board.  Purtherrore. 

"action"  on  the  school  integration 

“•^“‘cments  made  in  1964,  the  Bo.srd 

mlfr^n  i ^ groups  and  others  that  it  was  com- 

fn  fhf  ^ integration  and  would  seek  to  Improve  racial  ba“ 
ance  in  the  school  system. 

sam«  ^ sources,  the  Education  Committee  (or  at  least 

its  members)  had  realized  as  early  as  June,  1963,  that  the 

the^R^rd^  ~ ^ffff  segregation  would  not  be  solved  unless 

the  Board  was  willing  to  bus  children,  that  "modification  of  school 
boundaries  alone  would  be  Inadequate  to  solve  the  problem."  Sub- 

mdTif  ®°”®®™i”8^<i®»®gregatlon  seem  to  have  been 

1 5 /PP«t®”tly  because  of  the  inconvenience  and 

expense  involved,  the  Committee  wished  to  provide  a plan  which 

amount  of  travel  required  while  still  achieving 
school  desegregation.  In  addition,  there  was  the  "equality"  ob- 

cSaJ^n“?^  Sd  according  to  its 

Committee  preferred  the  modified  Princeton 

HiS  “ alternative  to  closing  Jefferson  Junior 

advocated  by  the  school  research 
Chai™n  reportedly  also  stated  that,  "The  proposed 

elercntary  school  integration  proposals  advanced  by  [hi^]  coimnittee 
have  worked  successfully  in  other  places.  ...”  committee 

plan,  a complex  one,  proposed  that  27  elemen- 
y share  conJ>lned  facilities.  A predominantly  Negro 

whool  was  to  be  paired,  in  most  cases,  with  three  predLinLtly 
white  schools,  and  the  grades  would  be  so  divided  that  no  school 
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would  have  a nonwhite  population  exceeding  22  per  cent.  This 
meant  that  children  would  go  to  about  three  elementary  schools 
during  their  first  seven  years  of  formal  education.  In^llclt  In 
the  plan,  which  could  have  Included  Hayes , was  an  upgrading  of 
the  predominantly  Negro  schools.  Its  own  plan  was  not,  however, 
the  only  plan  which  the  Education  Committee  considered. 

Heretofore,  CORE  and  the  NAACP  had  demanded  that  the  Board, 
with  the  help  of  the  Education  Committee  and  the  school  staff, 
try  to  solve  the  problem  of  ^ facto  school  segregation.  It  had 
not  specified  a plan  of  Its  own.  During  this  period,  however, 
while  the  NAACP  continued  to  urge  Board  action,  CORE  submitted  Its 
own  plan  to  the  Committee.  CORE'S  plan  differed  from  the  Committee* 
plan  In  that  the  former  would  require  students  to  change  schools 
more  often  than  would  the  latter.  CORE  was  also  strongly  opposed 
to  closing  the  predominantly  Negro  Jefferson  Junior  High  and  Horace 
Mann.  Elementary  Schools  on  the  grounds  that  Negroes  would  have  to 
bear  the  greater  burden  of  school  desegregation,  since  only  Negroes 
would  be  bused  to  other  schools.  CORE'S  opposition  to  the  closing 
of  these  two  schools  Indicated  a change  In  Its  policy,  since  It 
previously  had  been  willing  to  see  these  schools  closed  If  this 
would  promote  school  Integration. 

The  Education  Committee  discussed  the  two  plans  until  early 
spring.  Apparently,  the  Committee  could  not  agree  on  one  of  them 
and,  cm  March  25,  1965,  It  approved  both  and  forwarded  them  to 
the  Board  of  Education  with  no  expression  of  preference.  Along 
with  these  elementary  school  proposals,  the  Committee  also  sub- 
mitted further  reconnendatlons  on  the  city's  junior  and  senior  high 
schools.  It  was  now  up  to  the  Board  to  discuss  these  plans  and 
the  plan  submitted  by  Its  own  Research  Department  and  to  determine 
Its  course  of  action  for  the  fall  of  1965. 

Action  by  the  Board; 

The  Board  of  Education  rejected  the  plans  offered  by  the  Edu- 
cation Committee  and  CORE  and  voted  to  approve  and  Implement  the 
plan  developed  by  the  Research  Department  of  the  school  system  under 
the  supervision  of  the  Superintendent.  In  brief,  this  proposal 
called  for  closing  Jefferson  Junior  High  and  Horace  Mann  Elemen- 
tary Schools  and  for  distributing  their  student  populations  among 
other  schools.  This  would  eliminate  the  two  most  racially  Imbal- 
anced schools,  leaving  only  Hayes  with  a nonwhite  student  popu- 
lation exceeding  50  per  cent,  the  state's  guideline  figure.  At 
this  time,  Hayes'  nonwhite  population  was  approximately  84  per 
cent.  The  Board  did  accept  the  relatively  minor  recommendations 
made  by  the  Education  Committee  concerning  the  senior  high  schools. 
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The  Board  estimated  that  in  September,.  1965,  about  1,456  stu- 
dents would  be  transferred  as  a result  of  the  new  plan.  It  was 
anticipated  that  this  figure  would  Include  about  115  high  school 
^ students,  486  students  in  junior  high  school,  855  on  the  elemen- 

O tary  school  level.  Not  all  students  to  be  transferred  were  non- 

white.  The  plan  called  for  the  conversion  of  a school  building  on 
the  periphery  of  the  city  to  an  elementary  school  to  conq>ensate 
for  the  closing  of  Horace  Mann.  There  seemed  to  be  less  hesitancy 
about  admitting  that  racial  balance  was  a key  factor  than  there 
had  been  the  year  before.  On  the  other  hand,  there  is  some  evi- 
dence to  suggest  that  the  1965  plan  was  motivated  as  much  by  the 
desire  to  retire  Horace  Mann  and  Jefferson  temporarily  so  that 
they  could  be  opened  later  with  a new  image”  in  connection  with 
the  urban  renewal  program, as  by  a genuine  commitment  to  achieving 
U racial  balance. 

At  the  junior  high  school  level,  cbout  13  per  cent  of  the 
students  In  Centerline  were  non\dilte.  The  plan  was  expected  to 
eliminate  the  problem  of  racial  imbalance  at  this  level  by  clos- 
ing Jefferson  Junior  High  and  distributing  its  students  through- 
out the  system.  The  highest  nonwhite  population  in  any  one  junior 
high  school  was  predicted  to  be  29  per  cent.  The  Research  Depart- 
ment's report  stated,  moreover,  that, 

O Ho  junior  high  schools  are  planned  to  be  ”open” 

schools  in  September,  1965.  Present  eighth  grade 
pupils  will  finish  taelr  final  year,  under  the  open 
school  policy,  in  their  present  school. 

This  was  an  attenq>t  to  avoid  a failure  such  as  had  marred  the  pro- 
posed Peterson-Jefferson  transfer  that  was  Included  in  the  Board's 
first  attempt  to  achieve  better  racial  balance  at  the  junior  high 
level. ^ The  Horace  Mann  students  were  to  be  similarly  redistri- 
buted, with  most  of  the  transfers  planned  to  require  busing. 

o 

The  cost  of  the  plan  was  estimated  at  about  $190,000.  for 
transportation  and  related  items.  The  City  School  District  had 


^It  should  be  noted  that,  \diether  by  coincidence  or  design, 
the  open  school  policy  was  suspended  when  the  nonwhite  students 
were  being  transferred  \dille  it  had  been  available  the  year  be- 
fore, when  whites  were  Involved.  This  is  not  to  suggest  that  the 
Jefferson  parents  would  have  had  reason  to  utilize  open  schools, 
however,  and  suspension  of  the  policy  may  have  been  wise  in  any 
case  in  view  of  the  unusually  large  number  of  transfers  which  the 
Research  Department  would  have  to  plan. 


o 
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to  provide  about  one  tenth  of  this  amount  from  its  own  funds, 
since  the  state  reimbursed  the  school  district  for  up  to  90  per 
cent  of  the  total  expenditure  for  transportation.  Furthermore, 
both  the  Jefferson  Junior  High  and  Horace  Mann  Elementary  School 
facilities  were  leased  to  other  agencies  and  did  not  go  unused. 

The  Board's  decision  to  close  Jefferson  and  Horace  Mann  was 
a departuire  from  its  previous  position,  and  it  was  not  officially 
approved  until  May  11,  1965.  However,  when  it  was  presented  to 
the  public  on  March  20,  at  least  two  Board  members  stated  that 
they  would  support  such  a plan,  and  It  appears  that  with  one  ex- 
ception, the  other  Board  members  had  also  decided  to  approve  the 
plan.  The  Superintendent,  who  had  demonstrated  his  ability  in 
administering  the  1964-65  plan,  apparently  enjoyed  the  confidence 
of  at  least  six  of  the  seven  Board  members  on  this  issue.  This 
factor,  along  with  the  demands  from  the  urban  renewal  group  for 
the  closing  or  upgrading  of  both  Jefferson  and  Mann,  were  enough 
to  generate  the  change  in  Board  policy. 

Before  and  after  the  Board  announced  the  action  that  It  was 
considering  for  September,  1965,  the  professional  staff  quietly 
sought  support  for  the  plan  from  individuals  and  groups  within  the 
community.  Academicians,  business  groups,  civic  organizations, 
and  leaders  of  parents'  organizations  were  asked  to  support  the 
plan  at  the  public  hearing  set  for  May  5,  1965.  The  staff  con- 
tacted these  oommunlty  representatives  to  make  sure  that  no  one 
would  be  surprised  by  the  plan  and  that  the  staff  would  not  be 
embarrassed  by  any  "unexpected”  opposition. 

The  support  sought  was  essentially  of  two  kinds:  (1)  from 

individuals  in  the  community  who  had  access  to  data  suggesting  that 
newly  bused  students  assimilate  as  well  as  those  new  to  the  school 
for  other  reasons— In  other  words,  professional,  "expert"  support; 
and  (2)  from  local  community  organizations  and  groups  which  might 
endanger  passage  of  the  measure  if  their  resistance  was  widespread 
and  strong — that  is,  popular  and  "prestige"  support.  With  such 
prior  support  and  consent  not  only  from  the  Board  but  also  from 
individuals  Interested  in  community  and  school  affairs,  the  staff's 
task  of  educating  the  pub llc-at- large  was,  perhaps,  substantially 
facilitated. 

Describing  the  plan,  a news  report  quoted  one  Board  member 
as  saying: 


...  if  the  Board  decides  to  close  the  schools, 
the  primary  purpose  will  be  to  improve  the  edu- 
cational achievement  of  disadvantaged  children. 
Alleviating  racial  Imbalance  is  a secondary 


purpose.  But  it  is  an  important  pne  since  racial 

imbalance  affects  pupil  motivation  (and)  educational 
achievement  , , , 

The  same  individual  reportedly  also  said  that  the  school  staff 
*Jas  presented  evidence  that  disadvantaged  children  transferred  in 
the  past  to  predominantly  vhite,  high-achieving  scLoirhavrb^^^^ 
helped  educationally, »•  and  that  the  neighborhood  children  in  the 

lepSr/w64^?  transfers"  carried  out  in 

plan  ^SchMl  argument  of  persons  supporting  the  proposed 

j officials,  including  Board  members  themselves,  felt 
ttat  they  had  four  possibilities.  The  Board  could,  conceivably. 

"we  drMt'have“i“iT‘^^''lH't*''‘’  ®°“'’  member, 

T ^ children  to  predomi- 

^f  the  schools-™  action  rejected  at  least  partly  because 

^®*1“®  of  the  Peterson-Jefferson  attempt.  It  could  pro- 
toled®rt“  « predaninantly  Negro  schools— an  approLb 

PiMllf Jefferson  Project  with  meager  results  at  best. 

'^'‘®  Pre<iominantly  Negro  schools  and  dis- 
prmosed  ^ students  throughout  the  system— essentially  the  plan 

Public  Response: 

**^*I!iy*?  presented,  groups  in  favor  began  to  announce 
publicly.  One  of  the  first  was  the  Education  Com- 
Committee  had  earlier  opposed  the  closing  of 
Mann  and  attempted  to  promote  its  own  modified 
Princeton  Plan,  its  members  apparently  realized  that  such  opposi- 
tion would  hamper  rather  than  facilitate  action  for  1565.  Later 
the  local  chapter  of  NAACP  came  out  in  support  of  the  plan  "with* 
reservations.  The  Mayor»s  Commission  for  Human  Rights,  the  newly 

Catholic  Interracial  Council,  and  the  In- 
Committee  on  Religion  and  Race,  among  others,  also  announced 

the^ch^h«^”®i  Almost  all  of  these  groups,  with  the  exception  of 
the  Chafer  of  Commerce  and  the  Urban  League,  qualified  tLir  sup- 
port.  Nevertheless,  it  was  support  and  it  was  valuable  during 
the  tense  period  the  school  system  was  experiencing. 


Evidence  that 
earlier  transfers  is 


may  shed  additional  light  on  the  impact  of  the 
adduced  later  in  this  report. 
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Th«  groups  and  individuals  uho  supported  the  Board's  second 
plan  were  for  the  most  part  the  same  as  had  supported  the  1964 

The  1965  supporters  did  include  a new  group— -the  Chamber 
of  Commerce • The  business  community  had  apparently  realized  that 
it  had  a stake  in  education  and  community  well-being  and/or  that 
they  could  support  the  plan  safely.  However,  as  in  1964,  no  rep- 
resentatives of  financial  or  real  estate  groups  announced  their 
support,  nor  did  any  high-ranking  commercial  or  professional  or- 
ganization other  than  the  Chaniber  of  Comnerce. 

The  groups  which  opposed  the  Board's  plan  were  motivated  by 
a broad  mixture  of  motives  and  philosophies.  The  opposition  in- 
cluded groups  which  actively  sought  school  integration  and  those 
opposed  to  it.  The  former  included  parents  from  both  Jefferson 
and  Hann  schools,  the  Education  Committee  of  CORE,  and  the  East 
Side  Action  Organization,  a new,  grass-roots  comstunity  group  com- 
posed of  residents  of  two  of  the  city's  public  housing  develop- 
ments. The  primary  anti-integration  organization  was  named 
"Citizens  for  Better  Education." 

Those  who  desired  school  desegregation  but  opposed  the  Board's 
plan  did  so  for  a nund>er  of  reasons.  These  individuals  wanted  the 
burden  of  desegregation  to  be  divided  more  equitably  among  all  citl 
sens,  not  Just  among  Negroes.  They  felt  that  the  predominantly 
Negro  schools  should  be  kept  open  and  that  white  students  should 
be  bused  to  them  as  a means  of  achieving  racial  balance. 

The  Citizens  for  Better  Education  expressed  the  desire  to  pre- 
serve the  neighborhood  school  concept,  which  they  felt  the  Board's 
plan  would  destroy.  Furthermore,  they  felt  that  there  was  no  evi- 
dence to  support  the  contention  that  racial  segregation  harmed 
either  white  or  Negro  children.  Their  solution  to  any  problems, 

"if  they  existed,"  would  be  to  upgrade  Negro  schools— a solution 
the  Board  had  already  tried  through  the  Jefferson  Project  without 
apparent  success.  That  "politics  makes  strange  bedfellows"  was 
vividly  illustrated  when  this  organization  joined  with  the  militant 
civil  rights  groups  to  oppose  the  Board's  plan  vehemently  at  the 
public  hearing. 

On  the  evening  of  Nay  5,  1965,  the  Board  held  a public  hearing 
on  the  proposed  plan  for  1965.  Attendance  was  estimated  at  close 
to  1,000,  and  nearly  100  persons  expressed  opinions  on  the  plan. 

The  hearing  was  a long  one,  lasting  more  than  four  hours.  There 
were  few  flare-ups  and  no  violence.  The  following  is  a description 
of  the  arguments  of  both  sides: 

Opponents  of  the  plan  [who  felt  it  was]  too  radi- 
cal argued  in  favor  of  the  neighborhood  school 
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concept*  They  charged  there  were  no  solid  data 
to  prove  previous  transfers  of  disadvantaged 
children  Into  predominantly  white  schools  were 
successful  educationally*  They  challenged  school 
officials'  statements  that  the  [Jefferson] 

Project  had  not  raised  academic  achievement  In 
predominantly.  Negro  schools* 

Those  favoring  the  plan  said  It  would  benefit 
Negro  children  by  putting  them  In  conq>etltlve 
situations  In  high-achieving  schools*  It  also 
would  teach  white  children  to  live  with  Negroes 
without  prejudice.  It  was  stated* 

The  neighborhood  school  concept  Is  outmoded  when 
It  produces  segregated  schools,  which  are  In- 
herently unequal,  the  proponents  said*  Some  ac- 
cused the  opponents  of  using  the  neighborhood 
school  concept  to  cover  up  their  opposition  to 
racial  Integration  and  equality* 

Those  opposing  the  plan  as  too  moderate  argued  It 
was  unfair  and  discriminatory  to  place  the  entire 
burden  of  busing  and  desegregation  on  Negro  chil- 
dren* They  charged  Negro  parents  were  not  con- 
sulted and  were  being  told  what  to  do  without 
any  choice  * * * 

A vote  on  the  proposed  plan  was  to  be  taken  at  the  Board's  Regu- 
lar Meeting  scheduled  for  May  11,  1965* 

The  Board  Decides: 

At  the  May  11th  Meeting,  the  Board  discussed  the  proposed  plan 
for  September,  1965*  One  member  attempted  to  have  It  submitted  to 
a public  referendum*  A news  account  of  this  meeting  reported  an- 
other Board  member  as  stating, 

[I  ] would  resign  Immediately  from  the  Board, 
because  [my  ] presence  [here  ] would  be  meaning- 
less, If  the  decision  were  left  to  a referen- 
dum * * * In  my  opinion  the  Board  cannot  dele- 
gate Its  authority  or  abrogate  Its  responsi- 
bility by  authorizing  a referendum* 

The  dissenting  member  argued  that  the  "voice  of  the  people  should 
be  heard  * * * I don't  believe  we  should  direct  public  opinion  * * * 
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We  should  reflect  public  opinion  end  provide  nhet  the  public  vents •** 
This  ettenpt  to  piece  the  meesure  before  the  public  ves  defeeted  by 
e vote  of  6 to  !• 

The  plen  itself  ves  voted  on  in  sections.  TSech  section  ves 
epproved,  6 to  1»  vithout  emendments.  The  dissenting  member  et^ 
tempted  to  Justify  his  position  by  recelling  thet  the  Boerd  hed 
pledged  the  yeer  before  to  uphold  the  neighborhood  school  concept. 
Leter,  hovever»  he  urged  citizens  to  support  the  program  end  **es- 
sist  it  in  every  vey  possible,”  seying. 

If  the  community  continues  to  oppose  the  plen, 
it  vill  be  the  educe tion  of  our  children  thet 
vill  suffer. 

After  the  Boerd  hed  epproved  the  steff's  plen  for  Septeod>er, 
1965,  the  Meyor  of  Centerline 

...  commended  the  Boerd 's  epprovel  of  the  clos- 
ing-busing plen  es  ”e  further  indicetion  of  the 
city's  desire  to  Improve  the  educetionel  oppor- 
tunity of  ell  of  the  children  in  Centerline.”  He 
celled  the  plen  "the  best  solution  to  e difficult 
problem.” 

This  ves  the  first  public  stetement  on  the  1965  plen  from  eny  po- 
ll ticel  lender  in  the  community  ebove  the  verd  level. 

In  retrospect,  it  eppeers  thet  epprovel  of  the  plen  ves  never 
reelly  in  doubt.  School  officiels  hed  "done  their  homevork”— 
gethered  eveileble  knowledge  end  mershelled  community  support  in 
edvence— more  effectively  then  they  hed  in  1964.  While  not  the 
finel  solution  to  the  problem,  the  plen  ves  e second  step  thet 
vould,  hopefully,  prepere  the  school  system  end  the  community  for 
the  meesures  thet  vould  be  needed  in  the  future  to  ettein  the 
goel  of  equel  educetionel  opportunity  for  ell.  By  the  fell  of 
1965,  meny  citizens  in  Centerline  hed  come  to  reelize  thet,  es 
one  Boerd  member  steted,  ”...  keeping  things  es  they  ere  nov 
vould  only  be  continuing  whet  hes  gone  on  100  yeers  before.” 

The  Septeoiber,  1965,  plen  differed  in  meny  respects  from  its 
predecessor,  which  elso  considered  reciel  belence  in  the  essignment 
of  students.  Most  obvious  among  these  differences  is  the  second 
plan's  greeter  reliance  on  transportation.^  Although  it  is  presently 


^It  is  interesting  to  note  that  during  the  first  interview 
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feasible  to  transport  students  to  alleviate  overcrowding  and  racial 
Imbalance,  this  may  not  be  the  case  In  the  foreseeable  future.  In- 
creasing traffic  congestion  along  with  the  possible  extension  of 
the  Negro  ghetto  (since  housing  segregation  remains  a problem)  may 
mean  that  many  students  will  spend  an  Increasing  part  of  the  school 
day  on  a bus.  Hence,  busing  Is  probably  not  a final  solution,  but 
It  does  provide  temporary  relief  In  one  area  of  the  vast  problem  of 
school  segregation.  The  1965  plan  also  differed  from  the  earlier 
one  In  that  It  closed  schools  which  were  still  In  fairly  good  physi- 
cal condition.  It  eliminated  the  open  school  problem,  and  It  In- 
volved larger  numbers  of  students.  Perhaps  most  lnq>ortant.  It  was 
more  clearly  directed  toward  desegregation  even  If  the  motives  of 
those  who  approved  It  may  have  been.  In  some  cases,  different. 

The  1965-66  School  Year; 

On  the  whole,  the  school  Integration  plan  Inqp lamented  by  the 
Centerline  school  administration  In  the  fall  of  1965  achieved  Its 
numerical  objectives.  Although  the  plan  affected  over  1,400  stu- 
dents, busing  was  necessary  for  only  about  900.  There  were  no  ma- 
jor problems,  which  was  somewhat  surprising  to  many  parents  and 
others  who  were  close  to  the  school  situation.  Little  teacher  prep- 
aration was  undertaken  by  the  school  system  and,  perhaps  as  a re- 
sult, there  were  signs  of  anxiety  In  some  faculty  members  In  the 
receiving  schools.  However,  such  problems  appear  to  have  been 
minimal. 

The  parents  whose  children  were  bused  had  mixed  feelings— 
some  felt  that  busing  was  a good  way  to  solve  the  problem  of  de 
facto  school  segregation,  at  least  temporarily;  some  felt  that 
busing  was  more  bother  'han  worth;  and  others  felt  that  any  new 
busing  required  should  be  Into  their  schools  and  not  away  from 
them.  It  was  from  these  parents  and  other  concerned  citizens  that 
the  protest  of  1966,  culminating  In  a second  school  boycott,  orig- 
inated . 

The  1965-66  school  year  witnessed  a number  of  Important  de- 
velopments related  to  the  school  Integration  Issue.  Elections 
were  held  for  three  seats  on  the  Board  of  Education  In  November; 
a number  of  new  organizations  arose  to  protest  Board  policy;  the 


period  (June-September,  1964)  the  senior  author  was  told  by  certain 
"Informed  sources"  that  -'busing  of  students  was  out  of  the  question." 
This  position  obviously  changed  substantially. 


o 


Superintendent  announced  the  consideration  of  a Campus  School  pro- 
gram for  the  Centerline  system;  a boycott  of  Hayes  Elementary  School 
was  conducted;  and  the  Centerline  comminlty  was  plunged  into  a state 
(J  of  pessimism  about  school  desegregation.  In  brief,  the  good  will 

and  comnunlty  harmony  that  had  ushered  In  the  1965  plan  disappeared, 
seemingly  largely  due  to  the  inability  of  the  community  to  reach  an 
acceptable  solution  to  the  problem  of  racially  Imbalanced  Hayes 
School. 

At  least  five  new  protest  organizations  appeared  on  the  scene 
around  this  time.  Three  of  these  were  most  active  In  presenting 
the  protests  of  the  inner  city  residents  to  the  Centerline  connun- 
Ity:  The  Centerline  Committee  for  Integrated  Education  (CCIE); 

0 the  Citizens  of  Jefferies  Homes;  and  the  Downtown  Project  Organi- 

zation. The  other  two  groups,  the  East  Side  Action  Organization 
and  the  Central  Improvement  Organization,  lent  support  from  time 
to  time. 

Actually,  at  least  eleven  different  "equal  rights"  organiza- 
tions functioned  during  the  September  to  September  time  span.  From 
these,  the  Coordinating  Committee  in  Support  of  Hayes  School  Par- 
ents emerged  to  organize  and  facilitate  the  protest.  This  commit- 
tee was  composed  of  members  from  the  five  organizations  just  men- 
0 tinned,  the  NAACP,  CORE,  the  Hayes  School  Parents,  the  Catholic 

Interracial  Council,  the  Valley  Interfaith  Group,  and  the  East 
Side  Neighborhood  Board.  Of  these,  only  the  Hayes  School  Parents 
and  the  CCIE  were  specifically  formed  to  push  for  Integrated  edu- 
cation in  the  Inner  city  area.  The  others  were  neighborhood  groups, 
religious  organizations,  and  local  branches  of  major  civil  rights 
groups. 

The  Centerline  Committee  for  Integrated  Education  drew  its 
membership  from  areas  beyond  the  inner  city.  Along  with  the  Hayes 
Q School  Parents  and  the  Citizens  of  Jefferies  Homes,  it  spearheaded 

efforts  to  keep  Hayes  School  open  and  to  upgrade  and  Integrate  it. 
Leadership  of  the  CCIE  Is  comprised  primarily  of  white,  liberal, 
middle  class  individuals  ^o  live  outside  the  inner  city  but  have 
a deep  commitment  to  the  goal  of  Integrated  education.  The  group 
gave  strong  support  to  the  Board  of  Education's  efforts  in  the 
fall  of  1965.  At  the  same  time,  it  gave  the  Board  notice  that  the 
problem  of  ^ facto  school  segregation  was  not  solved  and  that 
it  would  continue  to  prod  the  Board  until  ^ facto  segregation  was 
eliminated.  This  group  fully  expected  the  Board  to  act  on  the  Hayes 
Q Situation  before  the  fall  of  1966. 

The  Hayes  School  Parents'  organization  seems  to  have  emerged 
from  among  the  inner  city  parents  who  had  been  meeting  relative 
to  their  concern  about  (1)  the  rumored  closing  of  Mann  and  Jefferson 
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and  (2)  certain  incidents  of  conflict  and  friction  Which  had 
occurred  between  students  and  faculty  at  the  three  schools.  When 
the  September,  1965,  plan  materialized,  these  parents  (whose  chil- 
dren were  involved)  objected  to  the  fact  that  their  children  would 
have  to  ride  buses  to  get  to  school.  To  them,  thus  placing  the 
burdens  of  achieving  integration  solely  on  the  Negro  pupils  seemed 
unjust  and  discriminatory. 

After  September,  1965,  the  Hayes  School  Parents*  group  or- 
ganized and,  as  one  parent-leader  stated. 

The  Mothers^  Organization  had  met  and  agreed  to  keep 
the  school  open.  But  the  inq> lamentation?  That's 
the  rub,  even  if  we  all  agree  on  principle!  [Boy- 
cotting against  school  closure]  was  not  done  by  the 
Horace  Mann  Mothers,  and  they  lost.  The  Hayes  par- 
ents thought  about  this  ...  We  reviewed  the  re- 
sults of  talking  with  the  Board  for  four  years. 

We  had  to  do  something  more  than  talk  . . . 

The  Hayes  School  Parents  had  three  goals:  to  keep  Hayes  open;  to 
upgrade  the  school;  and  to  integrate  the  school.  They  presented 
no  plans,  since  they  felt  that  "the  Board  should  come  up  with  its 
own  plan." 

The  Hayes  School  Parents,  primarily  Negro,  drew  its  membership 
from  the  Hayes  neighborhood.  For  the  most  part,  it  was  organized 
and  directed  by  "amateurs";  it  was  not  a group  created  by  "outside 
agitators"  as  was  charged  by  many  opponents  of  its  demands.  Basi- 
cally, it  was  a group  of  concerned  parents  who  felt  that  it  was 
time  for  the  white  community  to  "share  the  burden  of  school  inte- 
gration." The  Hayes  School  Parents  organization  emerged  as  the 
spokesman  for  the  inner  city  residents  in  their  struggle  to  re- 
tain Hayes. 

The  Citizens  of  Jefferies  Homes,  on  the  other  hand,  was  a 
neighborhood  association  whose  development  was  promoted  by  profession- 
al organizers.  It  was  concerned  with  the  needs  and  wishes  of  the 
residents  of  Jefferies  Homes,  a public  housing  project  in  the  area. 

The  group  subsequently  gained  a momentum  of  its  own,  and  its  mem- 
bership overlapped  with  that  of  the  Hayes  School  Parents.  This 
group  was,  of  course,  composed  of  residents  of  the  inner  city  and 
was  primarily  Negro.  However,  unlike  the  two  groups  just  described, 
its  goals  were  not  limited  to  education.  Since  the  Hayes  School 
was  within  the  neighborhood,  however,  the  CJH  was  a natural  ally 
of  the  other  two  groups.  Keeping  Hayes  open  was  well  within  the 
sphere  of  self-interest  of  the  Citizens  of  Jefferies  Homes. 
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In  many  cases*  those  organizations  which  were  prominent  in 
the  early  stages  of  the  ^ facto  school  segregation  struggle  in 
Centerline  continued  to  lend  their  support  as  well*  CORE  and  the 
NAACP*  for  example*  backed  the  actions  taken  by  the  CCIE*  the 
Hayes  School  Parents*  the  Citizens  of  Jefferies  Homes*  and  their 
allies*  It  seems  apparent*  however*  that  the  protest  of  1965-66 
had  a broader  base  than  did  tit3  initial  efforts  to  end  ^ facto 
school  segregation  in  1962-63* 

In  October*  the  East  Side  Action  Organization*  another  of 
the  relatively  new  groups*  publicly  demanded  the  reopening  of 
Jefferson  Junior  High  and  Horace  Mimn  Elementary  ochools*  This 
demand  expressed  the  dissatisfaction  of  many  inner  city  parents* 
as  Is  reflected  In  the  following  newspaper  report  of  October  15* 
1965: 

We  will  not  allow  our  little  ones  to  suffer  the 
gross  injustice  that  has  been  created  by  [the  1965 
integration  plan]*  If  Negroes  are  bused  then 
whites  must  be  bused*  If  whites  have  neighborhood 
schools*  then  we  will  have  them*  too! 

It  is  stark  and  genuine  hyproclsy  for  [Horace  Mann] 
and  [Jefferson]  Schools  to  be  closed  on  the  one 
hand — then  reopened  for  Manpower  Training  and  De- 
velopment* Headstart*  and  Adult  Education  programs 
on  the  other* 

The  closing  of  the  schools  is  wrong*  Illegal*  un- 
fair* and  Intolerable*  We  haven't  been  able  to 
get  satisfaction  on  the  local  level*  so*  as  a re- 
sult* we  have  conq>lalned  to  the  Department  of 
Justice*  Department  of  Health*  Education*  and 
Welfare*  Congressman  Adam  Clayton  Powell  [who 
was  not*  of  course*  their  official  representative] 

• • • 

Thus*  in  the  fAll  of  1965*  the  inner  city  parents  were  still  de- 
termined to  work  for  the  reopening  and  desegregation  of  the  two 
schools  In  their  neighborhood  that  had  been  closed*  The  same  is- 
sue was  to  arise  even  more  pervasively  not  long  thereafter*  when 
the  Board  of  Education*  the  Super In tendept*  and  the  school  ad- 
ministration would  be  pitted  against  the  coalition  of  protest 
groups  regarding  the  future  of  Hayes  School* 

The  November  Elections: 

The  November*  1965*  elections  wropght  significant  changes  in 
the  Board  of  Education*  The  seats  of  four  of  the  members  who  had 
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been  Involved  in  the  events  of  1963  to  1965  were  not  at  stake, 
but  three  new  members  were  elected,  one  of  whom  had  voiced  strong, 
conservative  objections  to  the  1965  plan*  The  one  Board  member 
who  had  voted  against  the  1965  plan  remained  In  office,  and  one  of 
the  more  liberal  menibers  (the  only  Democrat  on  the  Board)  was  re- 
placed. Hence,  there  was  a definite  shift  toward  reaction. 

It  Is  difficult  to  assess  the  role  that  the  Board's  actions 
on  the  facto  segregation  Issue  had  on  the  elections.  Desegre- 
gation may  have  been  a contributing  factor,  but  the  races  were 
close  In  a generally  Republican  year  In  a normally  Republican  com- 
munity. At  least  two  of  the  three  Democratic  Party  candidates 
were  outspokenly  liberal  on  the  Issue,  while  It  seems  not  unlikely 
that  the  Republican  Party's  machinery  of  nomination  was  more  con- 
sciously directed  toward  conservative  choices  than  It  had  been  In 
the  recent  past. 

The  Board  that  took  office  In  January,  1966,  Included  the  three 
new  members.  The  newcomers  generally  shared  the  points  of  view 
that  predominated  among  their  colleagues  or.  In  some  cases,  that 
had  marked  their  colleagues  two  or  three  years  before.  What  the 
new  members  lacked  was  the  educating  experience  that  had  modified 
the  old  Board's  judgment  and  led  It  progressively  to  undertake  re- 
sponsible action.  Hence,  a process  of  "education"  to  Board  service 
was  needed.  This  may  have  contributed  to  the  Board's  apparent 
difficulty  In  acting  effectively  on  the  pressing  problem  of  Hayes. 
The  new  members  were.  In  any  case,  less  receptive  to  the  demands 
of  the  Inner  city  residents  from  the  beginning  of  their  tenure. 

One  of  the  defeated  Democratic  candidates  was  a Negro  leader 
who  had  been  active  In  prodding  the  Board  on  school  desegregation. 
As  a result,  the  Board  still  has  no  representative  of  the  Center- 
line Negro  population.  Had  he  run  as  a Republican,  the  result 
might  have  been  different,  since  he  ran  well  In  a close  election. 
However,  one  cannot  know  whether  the  continued  lack  of  Negro  rep- 
resentation on  the  Board  reflected  white  citizens'  rejection  of 
Negroes,  opposition  to  school  desegregation  efforts.  Centerline's 
usual  preference  for  the  other  major  political  party,  or  other 
factors.  The  official  Inclusion  of  a well-known,  respected  Negro 
leader  on  the  Board  might,  however,  have  Influenced  the  events  of 
1966.1 


xhe  most  liberal  member  remaining  on  the  Board  resigned  In 
mld-1966,  and  It  Is  rumored  that  the  Mayor  vetoed  the  suggestion 
that  the  defeated  Negro  candidate  be  appointed  to  fill  the  re- 
sulting vacancy. 
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A New  Suggestion— The  Cimpus  Plan; 

During  Novemb&r,  1965,  the  Superintendent  suggested  publicly 
thet  the  solution  to  Centerline *s  problem  of  raclsl  Imbalance  might 
best  be  achieved  through  the  development  of  educational  parks — the 
clustering  of  school  facilities  Into  campus-type  constellations 
to  Which  students  would  travel.  Some  cities  have  already  estab- 
lished campus  plans  In  one  form  or  another.  The  arrangement  has 
the  advantage  of  permitting  a larger  variety  of  school  specialists 
and  resources  to  be  available  for  regular  use  than  Is  normally 
feasible  In  a traditional  school  setting.  It  was  a.  new  proposal 
In  Centerline,  however,  and  It  appealed  to  the  school  administra- 
tion as  a promising  possibility  for  solving  the  problem  of  facto 
segregation  permanently.  Rough  estimates  of  cost  were  made  In  the 
fall  of  1965,  with  Investigation  of  feasibility  and  potential  sites 
planned  to  follow  In  1966.  However,  the  school  administration  was 
quick  to  eoqphaslze  that  this  was  a long  range  proposal  and  that 
It  might  be  as  much  as  five  years  before  even  one  canqpus  site 
could  be  ready. 

Many  Inner  city  citizens  and  their  allies  reacted  favorably 
to  the  canqpus  plan  as  presented  by  the  Superintendent.  However, 
they  also  realized  that  It  would  not  solve  the  Immediate  problem 
presented  by  Hayes  Elementary  School.  One  reaction  was  as  follows: 

The  campus  plan  Is  a good  Idea.  All  groups  are 
In  favor  of  such  a plan  ...  But  It  Is  recognized 
that  since  It  will  be  a long  time  to  build,  two 
generations  of  Negro  kids  will  still  be  In  seg- 
regated schools.  Therefore,  the  [Inner  city]  par- 
ents are  not  excited.  It  Is  Ivmovatlon,  but  we 
should  have  some  Innovations  for  today.  Twelve 
hundred  children  are  In  [Hayes]  school  and  It's 
90  per  cent  Negro.  If  It  could  be  shown  that 
the  white  community  will  share  their  concern  over 
this  problem,  the  Negro  parents  will  endorse  this 
plan.  The  Board's  opinion  unofficially  Is  along 
these  lines:  "We  can  afford  to  wait  out  the  Ne- 

gro stir  rather  than  ^Ites  moving  out  to  the 
suburbs." 

Available  estimates  placed  the  earliest  possible  opening  of  the 
first  buildings  of  a canq>us  site  around  1970.  The  Hayes  situation 
and  the  problem  of  newly  emerging  racial  Imbalance  In  schools  on 
the  periphery  of  the  Negro  ghetto  could  not  wait  another  five 
years. 
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Planning  for  Hayes; 


What  to  do  with  Hayes  was  the  most  pressing  Issue*  Part  of 
the  Informal  agreement  between  the  school  administration  and  the 
protest  groups  was  that  the  latter  would  support  the  former  In 
Its  1965  school  Integration  plans  as  long  as  some  solution  for  the 
Hayes  situation  would  be  developed  for  the  fall  of  1966*  In  the 
period  from  September,  1965,  until  ^rll,  1966,  both  the  school 
administration  and  the  Education  Committee  grappled  with  this  prob- 
lem* The  school  administration  worked  on  a plan  to  bus  students 
away  from  Hayes  and,  over  the  next  few  years,  to  phase  out  all 
educational  activities  there*  Thus,  Hayes  would  eventually  close, 
as  had  Jefferson  and  Mann*  The  Education  Committee,  on  the  other 
hand,  attenq>ted  to  revise  and  update  the  modified  Princeton  Plan 
which  It  had  originally  suggested  to  the  Board  fir  September,  1965* 

The  school  administration,  although  forewarned  by  the  pro- 
tests of  the  East  Side  Action  Organization  and  by  other  protest 
groups,  apparently  felt  that  the  eventual  closing  of  Hayes  was  the 
most  feasible  plan  since  It  would  Involve  busing  only  Inner  city 
children  to  receiving  schools  In  white  neighborhoods*  In  addition, 
the  Board  had  received  a petition  through  which  4,000  signatories 
had  Indicated  their  opposition  to  the  busing  of  white  students  to 
Inner  city  schools*  The  Education  Committee's  plan  would  have 
Involved  some  cross-busing  as  a result  of  its  "pairing"  of  schools 
In  the  Inner  city  with  a number  of  schools  In  white  neighborhoods. 
It  also  called  for  upgrading  and  offering  special  courses  In  the 
Inner  city  schools  as  an  additional  attraction  for  the  pairing 
scheme— In  effect,  Incorooratlng  scnne  of  the  features  of  a canqpus 
plan  In  existing  facilities*  Hayes  would  have  become  an  "Early 
Childhood  Education  Center"  under  this  plan*  The  school  adminis- 
tration was  not  swayed,  however,  from  Its  position  that  cross- 
busing In  any  form  would  be  too  unpalatable  to  the  idilte  citizens* 
The  Board  of  Education  rejected  the  plan  because,  according  to  a 
newspaper  report  on  March  24,  1966,  It  " « * * looked  like  cross- 
busing of  pupils,  which  both  the  Board  and  the  Superintendent  have 
Indicated  they  do  not  favor*" 

In  April,  the  Superintendent  Introduced  the  school  administra- 
tion's plan  to  bus  150  to  200  Hayes  students  to  schools  lying  out- 
side the  Inner  city  area*  This  plan  Immediately  aroused  the  oppo- 
sition of  the  protest  groups,  since  It  would  continue  and  expand 
the  practice  of  one  way  busing*  The  canq>us  plan  was  also  pro- 
posed at  the  meeting  as  a longer  range  solution,  but  this  did  not 
satisfy  demands  for  the  continued  operation  of  Hayes*  A direct 
confrontation  between  the  Inner  city  parents  and  a group  of  white 
parents  who  would  have  been  affected  by  cross-busing  occurred, 
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and  one  individual  connected  with  the  inner  city  parents*  groups 
remarked  that. 
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• • • We  got  slaughtered.  We  were  so  far  out,  we 
got  lost.  It  was  a repetition  of  the  year  before 
in  trying  to  keep  [Horace  Mann]  and  [Jefferson] 
open.  The  same  thing  happened.  We  made  state- 
mint's  sileV^and  they  listened."' - 

But'^then  they  [the  white  parents]  got  up  and 
protested  for  the  neighborhood  school.  Some 
didn*  t waht  thei^-  kids  iii ttlhg' hlstt  to  e?  Neglro  * ■ 
chi  Id  ^ ' That*  s illdiat  started  the  shbutihg^  * ‘ 

The  April "iifeetitiil^i  ltF^ls-  Au%|>ectefl‘i  r^inferced’^  the 'Board  and  the 
Superintendent  in  ^ the  if* ' ^biht’defelsi^'  not^  to  crosS^^btiS  There- 
after, a more  definite  stand  was  taken  by  the  schoel  administra- 
tion; the  'Schebl^sys'tem^ohld  hot  bus  white  studen  to  inner 
city  schbblS."  !At'the  sMe' ti&e,'  the  decisioh^  bhat  to  do  with 
Hayes  waW  tSb led  1by  the'  BOard  tor  Consideration  at  the  May  meet- 
ing* 

'■i;.  J'f.  ■ ; - , ^ * 'l.'i..  >' i-'i  t it: 

^’lAe'ihhfer  feity’f>atentSi‘sp^^  connected  with'Hayes 

Scfifbol,*  did'hofc'h^  plan  Of^  action  for  the  fail  of  1'9B6V"’ They 
did;*  hi^ver*^;  kho'i^  ^at  they;  wanted  and'* idiat  they hot^  tol- 
erated Stated,  ‘they  wanted -Hayes  **open, : ungraded,  -and-  in- 

fcegrated.**’  Sere  nor  directly  and’ to  interested  In 

long  range  solutions  to  the  school  ^ facto  segregation  problem 
such  as  the  campus  plan  or  any  other  plan  that  went  beyond  1966. 

In  faht  i they-' did<^  nor  especially  care  What  specif  ic  plan  the  Board 
or ’ any  othCr  ■ ‘group^presenced  as  long  ■ as  • Hayes  stayed!"  optoi"  and 
their' chiidreh-^re  net  bused  to  other  schools*  ‘ (^  asked 

What  • she’’  would  40^  if ^ the ' choice  wareahetween  busing  Hayes  children 
a'hd^ I'eavlhg  the^" school^ as  it ^ Was^'  prodotainantly  Negro,  replied 
that  ^she/Wohld' *to  keep’ it  a’s  it  ie,!^i  Aq^rentlyi  imaay  par- 
enib  l^lt^  thtat^  desegl^gatloti  was  not  ,wbrth  idiat  >they  <perc^ 
a'l  further  *106 S Of  dignity*  - ^ most’  of  the^igroups'  opposing.:  t3ie.r  . 
Board' on ‘the  '^^^faoto^  eohooi  eegregatiorf  issue^teok-  the  position 
that  nb‘ eiiSter-^or 'alternati^  should  be' considered ’<and  't^  the- 

geard^’^Was^’tebpofeeihietifor-prowidi^  desegrega«  s 

tion;  5'  Furehersioi^i  ^those  concetned  withi<turbattiirehewal  polnito* 
^at  their 'plkns-^W^ld’  be  jeopardlssed  iuiibss  there  = Was.  a <i^lity 
^tChbOl-  inbatfby,  'b'ince“nfid*iKe’  class’  families  'WoUld^^iiwit  nidiye’ 


n\  k:ic  de 


a v , 


:/;r,  ^r. 
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:;i;i  ; TU  SUitf/‘’the  1966^prOte#t  appeidra  to  havfe^  been  an  ©ffw 
force  the  bchodl  %itei4>  ta^^^^t^  ’^diftte  Children  tb  an- 

^pyfes  acKodl'dM^/’  thus,  to  perteit  Nej^^  parents  *^co'  serue'  as- Ghosts” 

tb' white  children  as  the  white  parents*  ih  the  Tyler  area,- ' for  • 
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example,  had  done  for  Negro  children  In  the  fall  of  1964.  Time 
was  short,  however,  and  few  avenues  within  the  legal  framework  of 
educational  policy-making  remained  open.  The  protesters  had  no 
direct  representation  on  the  Board.  They  could  express  themselves 
at  the  May  Board  meeting,  but  this  could  probably  be  offset  by 
another  petition  from  white  parents.  Finally,  an  appeal  to  a 
higher  authority  such  as  the  State  Department  of  Education  would 
take  time,  and  the  Board  would  surely  have  decided  upon  a course 
of  action  before  such  an  appeal  could  be  processed.  Hence,  the 
Hayes  School  Parents  felt  that  the  only  way  they  could  present 
their  demands  effectively  would  be  through  a school  boycott.  Such 
a boycott.  If  successful,  would  cause  the  Board  to  reconsider  the 
Superintendent's  busing  plan. 

The  1962  boycott  was  primarily  a confrontation  between  the 
Board  of  Education  and  organized  civil  rights  pressure  groups.  In 
1966,  the  Board  found  Itself  assailed  directly  by  organized  parents 
living  In  the  Inner  city  district  affected.  The  difference  Is  Im- 
portant, for  the  Board  could  not  as  easily  use  the  argument,  as 
It  had  In  1962,  that  the  boycott  was  promoted  by  "professional  agi- 
tators" who  did  not  represent  the  true  feelings  of  those  directly 
concerned.  While  skilled,  experienced  guidance  was  available  to 
neighborhood  leaders,  it  was  unmistakably  clear  that  the  1966  pro- 
test was  largely  a "folk"  movement  primarily  dependent  on  Indige- 
nous leadership  and  support. 

The  Hayes  School  Boycott: 

The  boycott  was  intended  to  precede  the  May  Board  meeting  by 
a week  but,  as  It  turned  out,  the  Board  meeting  and  the  Hayes  boy- 
cott occurred  on  the  same  day.  The  organizers  of  the  boycott  came 
primarily  from  two  groups:  the  Hayes  School  Parents  and  the  Citi- 

zens of  Jefferies  Homes.  They  planned  a meeting  for  all  Hayes 
parents  and  neighborhood  residents  to  be  held  the  Saturday  preced- 
ing the  boycott  and,  on  Sunday,  19  mothers  began  a door-to-door 
campaign  to  enlist  the  cooperation  of  other  mothers  In  keeping 
their  children  away  from  Hayes.  Support  came  from  other  concerned 
groups  both  within  and  outside  the  Inner  city  area.  In  addition, 
the  two  groups  planned  "freedom  schools"  to  occupy  the  children's 
time  during  the  boycott.  In  all,  a total  of  close  to  two  hundred 
adults,  white  and  Negro,  were  actively  Involved  either  In  conduct- 
ing the  boycott  or  In  holding  "freedom  school"  classes.  Head- 
quarters was  established  at  a local  church. 

The  boycott  of  Hayes  school  took  place  on  Tuesday,  May  10. 

Of  a total  of  1,124  students,  907  stayed  away  from  school.  On  a 
normal  school  day,  about  70  students  are  absent,  so  the  boycott 
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was  obviously  effective*  The  school  edmlnlstretlon  hed  hed  advance 
notice  of  the  boycott  and  the  Superintendent  had  announced  that. 

As  Superintendent,  of  course,  I regret  this  ac- 
tion • • • The  problem  we  are  dealing  with  Is  very 
coiq>lex,  and  It  seems  to  me  that  groups  often  lose 
sight  of  the  total  Issues  and  often  forget  that 
the  primary  purpose  of  education  Is  to  educate  * * * 

At  the  same  time,  a spokesman  for  the  protesters  stated: 

• * • the  White  community  must  share  In  the  ze- 
sponslblllty  of  overcoming  the  segregation  that 
It  has  created  • • • the  decision  to  boycott  was 
reluctantly  and  sadly  made  • • • 

The  **freedom  classes"  were  held  as  planned*  Assistance  was  offered 
from  a variety  of  sources  including  the  Roman  Catholic  Church  In 
Centerline*  With  regard  to  the  boycott  Itself,  one  leader  recalled 
that, 

* * * Things  were  quiet  at  [Hayes]*  The  teachers 
greeted  us*  There  were  no  threats*  No  child  was 
to  be  kept  from  going  to  school,  we  decided  be- 
forehand* A number  of  ^Ite  families  throughout 
the  city  withdrew  their  kids  and  sent  them  to  a 
freedom  school  as  a form  of  protest* 

Another  Individual  Involved  stated: 

There  was  some  help  from  several  teachers  In 
[Hayes]  * * * We  even  took  out  Insurance  to 
cover  us  for  that  one  day2  • * * 

Thus,  the  boycott  was  peaceful  and  successful,  achieving  Its  ob- 
jective of  demonstrating  the  depth  of  parental  dissatisfaction 
with  existing  conditions  at  Hayes  and  with  the  plan  proposed  by 
the  school  system*  In  combination  with  events  that  occurred  at 
the  Board  meeting  a few  hours  later.  Its  impact  was  profound* 

The  May  Board  Meeting: 

The  meeting  was  held  not  far  from  the  Negro  ^etto  In  one  of 
the  largest  school  auditoriums  In  the  city*  It  convened  late  In 
the  afternoon  with  several  hundred  people  In  attendance,  many  of 
whom  had  spent  most  of  the  day  working  on  the  boycott*  Understand- 
ably, the  air  was  charged  with  tension*  Unlike  Its  predecessor  In 
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Aprils  this  meeting  wee  dominated  by  epeekers  oppoelng  the  echool 
■yetem'e  propoeel.  According  to  e newspaper  account,  all  29  In- 
dividuals given  permission  to  address  the  Board  voiced  criticism 
1 j of  the  plan  and  urged  Its  disapproval;  no  one  spoke  In  support  of 

It,  In  addition,  many  speakers  expressed  themselves  In  favor  of 
the  Education  Committee's  plan.  Many  In  the  audience  felt  that 
the  white  citizens  opposed  to  cross-busing  who  had  been  so  promi- 
nent at  che  April  meeting  had  been  advised  not  to  attend  and  had 
been  given  private  assurances  that  the  Board  would  approve  the 
gradual  closing  of  Hayes.  Feelings  were  high  on  both  sides,  and 
perhaps  It  was  fortunate  that  they  were  (apparently)  not  present. 

Many  of  the  speeches  ranged  from  Impassioned  pleas  to  virtual 
{j  threats,  but  the  message  was  clear;  We  care  about  our  children 

and  we  are  determined  that  they  shall  have  equal  educational  oppor- 
tunities S On  the  stage,  two  key  Board  members  and  the  Superinten- 
dent listened  Intently,  sometimes  angry,  sometimes  sympathetic, 
sometimes  grave,  but  always  moved  by  the  demonstration  they  were 
witnessing.  Other  members  of  the  Board  were  sometimes  less  atten- 
tive, although  some  were  apparently  surprised  and  perhaps  fright- 
ened, One  or  two  appeared  to  be  resentful  and,  as  the  meeting 
continued,  they  seemed  to  pay  less  and  less  attention  to  the.  speak- 
ers. On  one  side  of  the  stage  sat  the  Assistant  Superintendents 
O and  Bureau  Directors,  some  absorbed  In  the  proceedings  and  others, 

apparently  unconcerned.  Joking  among  themselves  with  their  legs 
sprawled  across  nearby  empty  chairs. 

As  the  meeting  continued.  It  became  Increasingly  apparent 
that  the  Inner  city  parents  were  In  no  mood  to  accept  a defeat. 

It  was  as  If  the  frustrations  accumulated  through  generations 
of  discriminatory  treatment  were  flowing  from  the  hearts  of  a 
people  that  was  saying  to  the  Board  that  It  had  had  enough;  some- 
how, the  new  generation  would  be  different.  It  seemed  that  the 
Board  could  only  vote  to  table  the  matter,  and  one  member  moved 
that  It  be  tabled  until  the  next  meeting.  After  a period  of 
silence,  the  motion  was  seconded  and  the  Board  was  polled.  Two 
members  opposed  the  motion,  but  the  other  four  present  supported 
It  and  It  carried.  One  member  remarked; 

, • , we  have  developed  a confrontation  that 
can't  possibly  help  education  , , , I do  not 
see  any  solution  before  us  . . . but  I feel 
additional  dialogue  with  concerned  groups 
Q might  result  In  a better  plan  than  either  that 

is  before  us  • . . 

Few  expected  that  anything  further  would  be  heard  of  the  school 
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■yitem'i  plan  except,  perhaps,  that  it  had  been  withdrawn. 

Picking  up  the  Pieces: 

The  protesters  promised  **more  and  larger'*  boycotts  if  the 
Board  subsequently  approved  the  plan,  and  they  requested  the  State 
Education  Department  to  investigate  the  situation  as  well.  Mean- 
while, a spokesman  for  urban  renewal  interests  announced  that,  un- 
less something  were  done  to  upgrade  both  the  school  situati«>n  and 
the  area  occupied  by  Jefferies  Homes,  attempts  to  market  middle 
class  homes  nearby  would  be  hopeless.  The  Superintendent  soon  an- 
nounced that  he  had  withdrawn  the  proposal  that  Hayes  School  be 
closed,  leaving  the  ^ facto  school  segregation  problem  in  Center- 
line  no  closer  to  a solution  than  it  had  been  almost  a year  earlier, 
and  suggested  a qualified,  voluntary  cross-busing  alternative. 

The  situation  was  a difficult  one,  since  the  positions  of 
both  sides  had  stiffened;  it  seemed  that  all  concerned  were  ada- 
mant about  what  was  or  was  not  feasible  or  acceptable  to  the  in- 
terests they  represented.  The  Board  and  the  Superintendent  felt, 
apparently  with  some  justification,  that  the  white  majority  would 
not  tolerate  compulsory  cross-busing,  and  it  is  doubtful  whether 
the  new  Board  would  have  approved  it  in  any  case.  The  Negro  par- 
ents had  made  it  clear  that  they  would  not  tolerate  one-way  busing 
out  of  the  ghetto  and  the  gradual  closing  of  Hayes. 

In  many  ways,  the  Superintendent  was  the  man  in  the  middle, 
and  he  may  have  suffered  most  in  the  process.  He  had  lost  the  con- 
fidence of  the  protest  groups,  which  he  had  previously  enjoyed, 
and  the  Board  had  rejected  a plan  with  which  he  was  closely  iden- 
tified and  to  which  he  was  heavily  committed.  He  had  been  forced 
to  withdraw  it  in  the  face  of  strong  and  organized  opposition.  In 
an  effort  to  recoup,  he  retreated  to  a variation  of  the  open  school 
policy  which  depended  upon  the  good  will  of  parents  asked  to  vol- 
unteer their  children  for  cross-busing. 


Action  for  September; 


The  new  plan  was  proposed  at  the  June  meeting  of  the  Board 
and  passed  by  a vote  of  six  to  one.  In  essence,  it  called  on  the 
parents  of  700  white  children  from  outside  the  Hayes  district  and 
the  parents  of  a like  number  of  Hayes  Negroes  to. volunteer  as  a 
prerequisite  for  action.  If  the  required  numbers  from  both  groups 
thus  became  available,  cross-busing  would  be  arranged  and  the  re- 
sulting nonwhite  student  population  at  Hayes  would  be  below  50 
per  cent.  The  Superintendent  stated  that  a massive  program  of  spe* 
clal  programs  and  services  was  also  being  planned  for  Hayes  and 
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added,  according  to  a preas  report,  that, 

• • • I know  of  no  school,  unless  it  is  a private 
school,  that  would  have  as  many  things  a school 
should  have  to  make  it  succeed  • • • however  • • • 
it  does  nothing  to  integrate  the  school. 

The  lone  dissenter  on  the  Board  was  quoted  as  saying  that  he  op- 
posed the  open  school  policy  on  the  grounds 

• • • that  it  can  be  used  as  an  escape  hatch  for 
those  wishing  to  avoid  integration  and  may  "siphon 
off"  talented  students  who  will  be  needed  at  Hayes 
if  the  school  is  to  be  kept  open  and  eventually 
integrated  • . . 

Another  member  was  reported  as  having  remarked  that  he  was 

• • • hopeful  the  services  to  be  offered  at  Hayes 
will  raise  the  level  of  achievement  at  the  school, 
but  [he]  warned  that  if  the  program  is  to  succeed, 
it  must  have  the  support  of  the  parents  • . • I*m 
not  sure  we *11  have  that  in  September,  1966  • • « 

Faced  with  what  appeared  to  be  the  only  offer  that  the  Board 
and  the  Superintendent  would  make  for  September,  1966,  some  of  the 
groups  allied  with  the  Hayes  parents  decided  to  support  the  volun- 
teer program.  Others,  including  the  Hayes  School  Parents,  con- 
tinued to  object  violently,  but  without  visible  success.  A legal 
brief  was  filed  with  the  State  Education  Department  by  these  groups 
and  awaited  action.  Meanwhile,  the  school  administration  solicited 
support  for  its  plan  in  the  form  of  volunteers  for  cross-busing. 

The  Super in tendr*'t  of  Schools  made  radio  and  television  appeals 
for  volunteers,  and  other  communications  media  were  used  as  well. 
Some  community  organizations  lent  their  support  \diile  others  re- 
mained on  the  sidelines.  Neither  the  \diite  nor  the  Negro  quotas 
came  close  to  being  filled,  however,  and  the  plan  probably  aroused 
more  antagonism  than  support  on  the  part  of  most  of  those  concerned. 
Hayes  School  remained  heavily  racially  Imbalanced  in  the  fall  of 
1966. 

A Look  to  the  Future; 

In  June,  the  Superintendent  promised  that  campus  site  planning 
work  would  be  accelerated.  Preliminary  investigations  were  under- 
taken at  Board  expense,  and  it  was  publicly  announced  that  the 
Board  would  vote  on  the  plan  no  later  than  March,  1967.  As  en- 
visaged in  mid- 1966,  the  campus  plan  would  eliminate  the  city's 
33  elementary  schools  and  replace  them  with  20  new  schools  on  four 
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campuf  fltei.  Again,  this  is  long  range  planning  and  does  not 
alleviate  the  Inmedlate  problems  of’  ^ facto  school  segregation 
facing  the  Centerline  Public  Schools,  although  it  suggests  that 
the  problem  Is  not  being  forgotten  and  that  the  Superintendent 
continues  to  seek  progress  In  this  area. 

It  Is  difficult  to  predict  more  Immediate  rext  steps.  Sub- 
stantial progress  has  been  made  In  Centerline  end  most  of  those 
Involved  have  learned  e great  deal,  although  there  seems  to  have 
been  some  retrogression  toward  the  end  of  the  period.  The  com- 
munity recognises  the  problem  and  Its  leaders  are  pledged  to  find 
e workable  solution,  but  consensus  has  proved  to  be  an  elusive 
goal.  Nor  is  Centerline  immune  to  "white  backlash"  pressures  that 
have  been  noted  eround  the  country.  On  the  other  hand.  Centerline 
Negro  population  is  not  numbered  in  the  hundreds  of  thousands  and 
the  Inner  city  area  Is  not  large  by  big  city  standards.  There  is 
a substan  body  of  concerned  and  Informed  white  and  Negro  clti- 
sens  anxious  to  help  the  professional  leadership  and  the  Board  of 
Education  to  solve  the  problem.  The  next  few  years  seem  critical; 
hopefully.  Centerline  can  do  the  job.  If  not,  one  must  wonder 
even  more  about  the  prospects  for  our  larger  metropolitan  areas. 
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Part  Two — ^Analysis  and  Cone lus long 
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In  many  ways,  the  events  related  above  tell  their  own  story, 
one  that  will  hopefully  shed  new  light  on  comnunity  decision-making 
processes  related  to  public  school  desegregation.  Its  value  should 
be  enhanced  as  it  is  distilled  in  combination  with  studies  con- 
ducted elsewhere  and  as  parallels  and  contrasts  can  be  identified 
and  analyzed.  This  is  a task  that  still  lies  ahead,  but  it  seems 
appropriate  to  draw  specific  attention  here  to  selected  themes  that 
seem  to  emerge  from  the  case  study. 

It  seems  apparent  that  the  Board  of  Education,  perhaps  reflect- 
ing majority  community  sentiment,  resisted  change  and  moved  only  un- 
der external  pressure.  Over  a year  passed  between  the  first  public 
awareness  of  the  problem  of  ^ facto  school  segregation  and  the 
Board's  formal  acceptance  of  racial  balance  as  a criterion  for  fu- 
ture assignment  of  students.  During  this  period,  significant  pres- 
sure came  from  three  sources:  the  protest  groups,  the  Education 

Committee,  and  the  State  Education  Department.  But  even  by  July, 
1963,  the  Board  was  not  fully  committed  to  playing  an  active  role  in 
fostering  school  desegregation.  Seven  more  months  passed  before  a 
specific  plan  was  presented,  under  pressure,  and  it  was  an  addi- 
tional seven  months  before  the  plan  was  even  partially  implemented. 

Throu^out  this  period,  influential  Board  members  maintained 
the  position  that  racial  balance  wa&^  at  most,  a secondary  criterion 
in  the  assignment  of  students  to  schools  and  that  the  neighborhood 
school  concept  was  primary.  It  was  not  until  the  second  plan  was 
presented  to  the  public  in  March  of  1965  that  the  Board  openly  com- 
itself  to  a policy  of  action  to  promote  school  desegregation, 
and  this  policy  was  subsequently  moderated  as  a result  of  the  1965 
elections  and  other  factors  detailed  above.  Even  the  March,  1965, 
plan  abandoned  the  neighborhood  school  concept  only  Insofar  as  two 
overwhelmingly  Negro  schools  were  concerned;  neighborhood  schools 
were  retained  In  all  predominantly  white  areas.  In  any  case,  what 
seems  to  have  been  amply  demonstrated  at  each  step  of  the  process  is 
that  change  could  not  or  would  not  have  occurred  in  the  absence  of 
outside  pressure.  The  Board  reacted  but  did  not  generate  its  own 
momentum. 


It  seems  equally  clear  that  groups  outside  the  established  edu- 
cational or  political  power  structure,  the  protest  groups,  were  pri- 
marily responsible  for  Initiating  change.  Althou^  they  did  not 
create  or  implement  the  specific  plans  that  emerged,  it  was  they  who 
brought  the  ^ facto  segregation  issue  to  the  attention  of  the  com- 
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munity  and  virtually  forced  the  hand  of  the  Board  and  the  school 
district’s  administration.  The  picket  line  and  the  boycott  were 
their  most  dramatic  and  effective  tools,  but  the  participation  of 
the  politically  sophisticated,  courageous,  and  charismatic  leaders 
who  sparked  the  original  protests  seems  to  have  been  critical. 

The  nature  of  the  protest  gradually  changed  and  some  of  its  effec- 
tiveness seemed  to  dissipate  after  two  of  these  key  figures  left 
the  community,  but  this  may  have  been  largely  a coincidence  in 
view  of  other  events  that  occurred  at  about  the  same  time.  Never- 
theless, the  protest  groups  have  expanded  in  number  and,  at  least 
in  some  ways,  in  Influence.  They  continue  to  pinpoint  what  they 
see  as  the  shortcomings  of  educational  policy,  programs,  and  ad- 
ministration, and  to  prod  the  educational  establishment  toward  the 
kinds  of  action  they  seek. 

Once  the  protest  groups  had  established  the  ^ facto  segrega- 
tion issue  as  a source  of  significant  community  conflict  and, 
therefore,  an  important  community  concern,  influential  citizens 
sought  ways  to  restore  equilibrium.  In  this  effort,  all  those  in- 
volved turned  to  the  Education  Committee  as  an  "interested  third 
party"  Informally  representing  the  community  as  a whole.  It  is  ap- 
parent that  this  role  is  an  important  one  to  understand,  there 
was  considerable  disagreement  about  It  in  Centerline.  Some  viewed 
the  Education  Committee  as  purely  an  advisory  body,  while  others 
felt  that  it  should  play  a more  active  role  by  participating  di- 
rectly In  negotiations  and  attempting  to  mediate  the  dispute.  Un- 
til the  fall  of  1964,  the  Committee  appears  to  have  served  all 
these  functions.  To  the  extent  that  the  Committee  became  an  ad- 
vocate of  specific  desegregation  plans  (including  its  own),  its 
"Interested  third  party"  role  may  have  been  compromised.  For  vdiat- 
ever  reasons,  the  role  of  the  Education  Committee  did  seem  to  di- 
minish after  early  1965,  but  the  Committee  seems  clearly  to  have 
performed  an  essential  community  service  during  the  first  two  years 
of  active  protest.  Its  future  role  is  In  doubt,  since  Its  history 
suggests  that  such  a group  can  serve  effectively  on  a continuing 
basis  only  to  the  extent  that  its  tasks  and  authority  are  clearly 
defined  and  accepted  by  all  concerned.  That  this  was  not  always 
the  case  seems  amply  documented  above. 

Probably  tht  majority  of  those  who  served  on  the  Education 
Committee  felt  that  they  had  received  something  of  an  "education" 
themselves  through  the  "process  of  dialogue"  discussed  above.  It 
seems  worthy  of  mention  that  the  opportunity  for  direct  confronta- 
tion between  those  with  opposing  viewpoints  provided  by  the  Com- 
mittee's sessions  seems  to  have  helped  at  least  some  of  the  par- 
ticipants to  understand  and  accept  their  "adversaries"  as  committed 
individuals  rather  than  stereotyped  disputants  "looking  for  a 
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fight."  There  are  some  disputes,  of  course,  in  which  one  or  more 
parties  do  not  share  fundamental  values  and  are  seeking  conflict 
rather  than  accommodation;  confrontation  may  do  little  to  relieve 
such  situations.  When  all  concerned  do  want  to  solve  a problem, 
however,  personal  contact  under  appropriate  and  confidential  aus- 
pices may  help  to  avoid  or  ameliorate  conflict.  Those  directly 
Involved  In  the  negotiations  can  develop  trust  in  one  another  as 
Individuals,  can  learn  how  the  situation  at  Issue  may  be  differ- 
entially perceived,  and  may  be  able  to  proceed  toward  agreement  on 
basic  facts  In  the  absence  of  a need  to  Impress  their  respective 
constituencies.  As  mutual  understanding  and  agreement  develop,  of 
course,  it  Is  the  responsibility  of  all  Involved  to  prepare,  in- 
form, and  orient  the  groups  they  represent.  Thus,  evolving  con- 
sensus among  the  direct  participants  can  be  reflected  within  their 
constituencies . 

The  Education  Committee  functioned  largely  In  this  manner, 
except  that  the  representatives  of  the  Board  and,  particularly,  of 
the  school  administration  seemed  to  have  failed  to  keep  those  they 
represented  as  fully  oriented  as  would  have  been  desirable.  Thus, 
the  administrative  staff  In  particular  "fell  behind"  and  often 
seemed  unprepared  when  consensus  was  reached  within  the  Committee. 
It  also  seems  that  not  all  concerned  shared  the  commitment  to 
equality  of  educational  opportunity  that  was  being  pressed  by  the 
protesters,  perhaps  one  reason  for  the  apparent  lapses  in  communi- 
cation. 

Urban  communities  are  not  self-sufficient,  autonomous  units 
existing  In  a social  and  political  vacuum;  they  are  subject  to 
outside  Influence  and  authority.  Just  as  the  local  protests  dis- 
turbed one  element  of  the  sociopolitical  equilibrium  in  Centerline 
and  led  to  efforts  to  re-establish  it,  so  the  Civil  Rights  Revolu- 
tion emerging  nationally  stimulated  broader  actions  that  mirrored 
and  influenced  the  local  situation  throughout.  One  such  action 
was  the  message  to  local  boards  of  education  relating  to  racial 
imbalance  that  was  Issued  in  June,  1963,  by  the  State  Education 
Department.  This  seems  to  have  Influenced  the  situation  In  Center- 
line  by  adding  to  the  pressure  on  the  Board  to  seek  an  accommoda- 
tion with  the  protest  groups  as  well  as,  perhaps,  by  helping  to  get 
the  Board. "off  the  hook"  with  more  conservative  elements  in  the 
community.  In  short,  the  Board  could  present  Itself  as  doing 
simply  what  the  state  required  of  it.  The  state  helped  also  by 
contributing  needed  information,  by  providing  the  auspices  for  the 
Education  Committee,  and  in  other  ways.  Thus,  extralocal  Influence 
and  agencies  seem  to  have  markedly  aided  the  effort  to  harmonize 
conflict  within  the  community.  This  suggests  that,  despite  the  ex- 
pressed feelings  of  many  local  leaders  to  the  contrary,  outside  re- 
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sources  may  sometimes  be  helpful  and  even  necessary  In  the  solution 
of  local  problems. 

The  point  has  been  made  that  much  of  the  official  and  unoffi- 
cial indigenous  leadership  in  Centerline  was  not  visibly  Involved 
in  the  situation,  whether  by  choice  or  by  default.  Perhaps  most 
significant  was  the  almost  complete  silence  of  governmental  and 
political  party  leaders  not  directly  Involved  except  for  a seem- 
ingly minor  role  played  by  the  Mayor.  With  few  exceptions,  teachers' 
organizations,  legal  and  other  professional  associations,  labor 
unions,  and  civic  and  business  groups  did  not  become  publicly  in- 
volved. Religious  organizations  of  the  three  major  faiths  publicly 
supported  movement  toward  desegregation  and  a number  of  religious 
leaders  worked  in  this  direction,  althou^  clergymen  as  a group  or 
as  individuals  do  not  seem  to  have  played  a significant  role  in  re- 
solving the  crisis.  While  the  local  mass  media  appear  to  have  given 
generally  objective  coverage  to  relevant  events  as  they  occurred,  the 
press  tended  to  oppose  desegregation  efforts  and  sometimes  denounced 
them  vigorously. 

This  lack  of  Involvement  of  so  much  of  the  connunlty  leadership 
probably  made  the  job  harder  for  those  who  chose  or  were  forced  by 
their  positions  (e.g..  Board  members)  to  take  part.  Even  more  im- 
portant, negotiations  were  held  and  decisions  were .made  without  the 
broad  participation  that  ml^t  have  led  to  better  and  more  democratic 
decisions  and  greater  community  support.  Experience  elsewhere  sug- 
gests that  a united  front  presented  unequivocally  by  the  leadership 
can  do  much  to  foster  general  acceptance  of  an  innovation- -such  as 
public  school  desegregation— that  might  otherwise  lead  to  significant 
community  conflict.  Further,  it  seems  essential  that  leaders  take 
principled,  responsible  stands  publicly  on  controversial  Issues  if 
responsible  community  behavior  is  to  follow. 

Because  of  the  leadership  vacuum,  the  role  of  the  Superintendent 
of  Schools  was  a particularly  important  one.  It  will  be  recalled 
that  an  assistant  superintendent  (who  had  been  with  the  Centerline 
School  System  throughout  his  career)  served  as  Acting  Superintendent 
during  the  first  year  of  the  ^ facto  segregation  dispute.  He  was, 
of  course,  in  a relatively  weak  position  as  a "lame  duck"  official 
and  probably  lacked  the  power  to  make  long  term  commitments.  In  ret- 
rospect, it  seems  that  this  may  have  helped  to  retard  the  decision- 
making process  and,  consequently,  made  the  new  Superintendent's  job 
harder.  It  deprived  the  community  of  the  active,  authoritative 
leadership  needed  to  prepare  and  present  a major  new  program  and  to 
develop  popular  support  for  it  at  a critical  time. 

The  new  Superintendent  took  office  with  much  in  his  favor.  Not 
only  was  he  new  to  the  system,  but  he  had  previously  been  Superln- 
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tendent  of  Schools  In  a nearby  community  and  was  favorably  known 
throughout  the  Centerline  area.  He  was  in  a good  position,  there- 
fore, to  utilize  his  special  influence  as  a new  appointee  without 
being  vulnerable  to  "carpetbagger”  allegations.  It  may  also  be 
hypothesized  that,  since  he  had  changed  positions  several  times  to 
accept  increasingly  attractive  opportunities,  his  primary  loyalties 
were  to  his  profession  rather  than  to  the  Centerline  Public  Schools. 
Of  course,  this  may  have  modified  as  he  became  Involved  In  the  local 
situation  and  helped  to  develop  and  Implement  solutions.  Whether 
because  of  the  arrival  of  the  new  Superintendent  or  because  of  a 
coincidental,  natural  acceleration  of  events,  progress  seemed  to  oc- 
cur faster  after  his  arrival. 

He  seems  to  have  performed  well  as  the  "middleman"  between  the 
Board  and  the  staff  and  the  Board  and  the  Education  Committee.  He 
gained  the  trust  of  such  diverse  individuals  as  the  protest  leaders 
and  members  of  the  Board  of  Education  and  was  able  to  establish  and 
maintain  communication  between  them.  He  was  also  generally  success- 
ful in  his  efforts  to  Interpret  the  work  and  decisions  of  the  school 
system  as  a whole  to  the  public.  By  contrast,  the  lack  of  communi- 
cation during  the  Interim  period  seems  to  have  been  at  least  partly 
responsible  for  the  school  boycott  in  the  fall  of  1962.  Despite  ob- 
vious preparations  and  attempts  by  the  protest  groups  to  communicate 
using  less  drastic  and  dramatic  means,  the  Board  refused  to  recognize 
that  a problem  existed  until  900  children  stayed  home  from  school  on 
the  first  day  of  the  semester.  The  resulting  disruption  of  school 
administration  and  program,  as  well  as  the  public  exposure  of  the 
cleavage,  mi^t  well  have  been  avoided  by  effective  communication 
and  a willingness  on  the  part  of  school  officials  to  seek  out.  Iden- 
tify, and  confront  potential  problem  areas  in  advance. 

The  new  Superintendent  set  out  to  do  just  this  and,  possibly  as 
a result,  overt  community  friction  regarding  ^ facto  segregation 
was  kept  to  a reasonable  minimum  during  his  first  two  years  in  office. 
Dissent  found  Its  primary  public  expression  at  the  public  meetings 
and  hearings,  where  the  Superintendent  personally  handled  most  of  the 
burden  of  public  criticism.  With  the  major  exception  of  the  mass 
evasion  of  the  Peterson-Jefferson  transfer  through  the  open  school 
route,  the  plans  for  the  fall  of  1964  and  the  fall  of  1965  were  Im- 
plemented almost  Intact.  This  seems  due  in  large  measure  to  the 
forthright  leadership  exerted  by  the  Superintendent  In  support  of 
the  accommodation  that  had  been  reached  among  the  Board,  the  staff, 
the  protest  groups,  and  other  leading  citizens  who  were  Involved. 

Apparently  convinced  of  the  need  for  a united  posture  to  elicit 
public  acceptance,  he  was  able  to  obtain  the  active  public  Involve- 
ment and  support  of  virtually  the  entire  Board  and  his  administrative 
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lieutenants,  some  of  whom  seemed  lukewarm  to  the  Idea  at  best,  in 
’’selling”  the  new  plans  to  the  community.  As  has  been  mentioned 
above,  this  was  done  without  the  help  of  many  of  the  city’s  leader- 
ship groups.  It  is  also  worth  noting  that  one  of  the  most  promi- 
nent, influential,  and  conservative  members  of  the  Board  became  one 
of  the  Superintendent’s  strongest  and  most  effective  supporters  as 
events  unfolded  and  the  Board  member  educated  himself  to  the  human 
problems  involved.  Nevertheless,  the  Superintendent  continued  to 
bear  the  brunt  of  the  task,  and  he  was  under  great  pressure  from 
all  concerned  throughout  the  period.  From  a human  point  of  view, 
his  position  appeared  to  be  a lonely  one  Indeed. 

The  situation  changed  radically  when  even  the  delicate  degree 
of  consensus  that  had  accompanied  the  plans  accepted  in  1964  and 
1965  could  not  be  attained  in  1966.  The  pressures  on  the  Superin- 
tendent from  several  directions  had  Increased  greatly,  and  he  was 
unable  to  find  a formula  that  was  even  minimally  acceptable  to  the 
Interests  most  directly  concerned.  The  new  Board  not  only  had  less 
experience  with  the  problem,  but  also  tended  to  be  more  conserva- 
tive. For  the  first  time,  the  protesters  rejected  discriminatory 
desegregation  proposals  and  made  demands  that  Included  the  reassign- 
ment of  white  students,  a prospect  that  aroused  vigorous  opposition 
among  many  white  parents  whose  children  might  have  been  affected. 

In  addition,  school  officials  had  not  forgotten  the  failure  of  the 
proposal  they  had  made  to  assign  a predominantly  white  group  (from 
Peterson)  to  a predominantly  Negro  school  (Jefferson)  in  the  fall 
of  1964.  As  a result,  the  Superintendent  had  virtually  no  room  to 
maneuver  in  1966  and,  on  occasion,  alienated  some  of  his  supporters 
through  public  recriminations,  apparent  inability  to  deliver  on 
what  they  had  perceived  as  firm  commitments,  and  contradictory 
statements.  At  first,  for  example,  he  proposed  the  closing  of  Hayes 
because  its  poor  Image  made  educational  progress  there  unlikely  at 
best;  later,  when  seeking  white  ’’volunteers,”  he  went  out  of  the 
way  to  praise  the  work  of  its  teachers  as  well  as  its  educational 
potential.  He  publicly  suggested  that  Negro  parents  tended  not  to 
be  concerned  about  their  children’s  educatlon|  as  well. 

It  seems  apparent  that  the  Superintendent  failed  in  1966  \diere 
he  had  succeeded  in  1964  and  1965,  but  it  is  hard  to  see  how  he 
could  have  achieved  a meaningful  consensus  in  view  of  the  interests 
arrayed  against  each  other.  He  was  able  to  present  a potentially 
successful  long  range  solution,  the  campus  plan,  but  the  schools 
opened  in  the  fall  of  1966  with  no  overt  evidence  that  progress  had 
been  made  since  the  preceding  year.  If  anything,  the  outlook  was 
bleaker  than  before,  since  the  Superintendent  had  lost  the  trust 
and  confidence  of  the  protest  groups  and  even,  in  most  cases,  of 
their  most  moderate  allies.  It  might  be  presumptuous  to  draw  con- 
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elusions  here  on  the  basis  of  necessarily  Incomplete  knowledge  of 
the  situation*  The  Superintendent  certainly  did  not  help  matters 
when  he  "lost  his  cool"  in  the  spring  of  1966,  but  he  is  as  human 
as  the  rest  of  us  and  it  seems  unjust  to  criticize  him  for  that. 

The  culprit  seems  to  have  been  the  pressure,  which  had  risen  to  a 
point  where  few  men  in  his  position  could  have  reacted  calmly. 

What  seems  to  be  needed  in  such  situations  is  some  mechanism  to 
reduce  the  pressure  to  tolerable  levels;  we  can  only  speculate 
that  the  active  involvement  of  a broad  spectrum  of  the  community's 
leadership  might  have  had  this  effect.  Also  in  the  realm  of  spec- 
ulation Is  how  the  situation  would  have  developed  had  the  Superin- 
tendent not  sought  a "political"  consensus  but  rather  adopted  the 
"professional  responsibility"  stance  advocated  by  U.  S.  Commis- 
sioner of  Education  Howe  when  he  said,  "The  time  has  come  for  edu- 
cators to  put  their  own  careers  on  the  line  to  compel  their  com- 
munities to  Integrate  their  educational  systems."^ 

It  seems  worth  noting  that  the  first  or  Fall,  1964,  plan  was 
implemented  essentially  as  projected  in  the  two  elementary  schools 
Involved  but  was  largely  compromised  on  the  junior  high  school 
level.  The  smoothest  transition  of  all  occurred  at  Gilbert,  where 
the  new  pupils  came  from  a contiguous  area  and,  while  predominantly 
Negro,  included  a sizable  minority  of  whites.  The  school  had  a re- 
laxed, accepting  atmosphere,  and  the  transfer  seems  not  to  have 
been  perceived  as  primarily  a desegregation  measure.  Tyler  School, 
on  the  other  hand,  received  an  almost  entirely  Negro  group  that  was 
bused  from  an  inner  city  neighborhood.  The  emphasis  at  Tyler  was 
on  achievement,  and  the  newcomers  were  seen  by  some  as  Intruders. 
Coming  to  Tyler,  they  encountered  probably  a greater  academic 
challenge  than  they  would  have  found  at  any  other  school  in  the 
city.  It  was  felt  by  some  that  Tyler  had  been  chosen  in  an  effort 
to  sabotage  the  program  and  because  many  of  the  supporters  of  the 
protest  lived  in  the  Tyler  District.  In  addition,  the  PTA  and  the 
Tyler  Library  Committee  were  both  dominated  by  mothers  opposed  to 
desegregation,  and  the  principal  felt  Indebted  and  loyal  to  them. 

The  pro-desegregation  parents  rarely  helped  in  the  school.  Never- 
theless, the  change  was  implemented  with  little  upheaval. 

At  the  junior  high  school  level,  on  the  other  hand,  evasion 
decimated  the  program  as  has  been  detailed  above.  Some  knowledge- 
able observers  have  suggested  that  Peterson  Junior  High  may  have 
been  chosen  to  participate  not  only  because  the  school  was  scheduled 
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for  doling  inywiy,  but  ilio  beciuie  it  vii  felt  thet  the  predooi- 
nently  loner  cleii  white  parent!  in  that  diatrict  would  be  leaat 
able  to  reaiat.  Whether  or  not  the  latter  ia  the  caae,  the  wiadom 
and  fairneaa  of  the  Peteraon-Jefferaon  tranafer  la  open  to  aerioua 
queation.  Both  objectively  and  aubjectively,  thia  already  dia- 
advantaged  group  waa  aaked  to  aacrifice  more  than  any  other  group 
involved  in  the  plan.  Objectively,  they  were  aaaigned  to  a achool 
conaiderably  further  from  their  homea  in  moat  caaea,  and  no  trana- 
portation  waa  to  be  provided.  Subjectively,  they  were  aaaigned  to 
a achool  in  the  one  neighborhood  in  the  city  that  they  perceived  aa 
below  them  on  the  atatua  ladder.  Already  feeling  aocially  Inaecure 
and  victimiaed,  they  were  hardly  able  to  accept  what  they  perceived 
aa  a aocial  "demotion." 

The  wiadom  of  the  plan  hingea  not  only  on  ita  political  feaai- 
billty,  which  waa  never  really  teated  due  to  the  open  achool  "aafety 
valve,"  but  alao  on  ita  educational  efficacy.  It  la  hard  to  aee  how 
either  the  Peteraon  or  the  Jefferaon  groupa  could  have  gained  much 
educationally  from  going  to  achool  tc  her.  While  intergroup  edu- 
cation ia  clejirly  Important,  it  ia  not  the  total  of  what  the  public 
achoola  ahould  have  to  offer.  The  kinda  of  learning  incentive!  that 
mi^t  have  been  provided  by  intergroup  education  acroaa  aocial  claaa 
linea  would  not  have  reaulted  even  from  a aucceaaful  Peteraon-Jeffer- 
aon  tranafer. 

Given  the  decialon  to  include  the  Peteraon-Jefferaon  tranafer  in 
the  program,  it  aeema  apparent  that  the  availability  of  the  open 
achool  policy  weakened  the  plan  at  a critical  point.  Thia  admitted 
attempt  to  provide  a "aafety  valve"  to  appeaae  dlagruntled  parenta— 
the  Board  did  not  want  to  "force"  compliance— had  a reault  that 
ahould  have  been  predictable:  the  failure  of  thia  part  of  the  plan. 

It  ia  hard  to  believe  that  at  leaat  aome  achool  offlciala  failed  to 
recognize  what  would  happen,  aince  it  waa  known  that  the  Peteraon 
area  houaed  a cloaely-knit,  ethnically  homogeneoua,  working  claaa 
population,  probably  the  kind  of  group  moat  frightened  by  racial 
deaegregation.  In  view  of  theae  facta,  it  aeema  at  leaat  reaaonable 
to  hypotheaize  that  the  choice  of  Peterson  and  the  retention  of  the 
open  achool  policy  may  have  been  motivated  by  official!  who  were  not 
actively  aeeking  aucceaa  for  the  overall  plan,  unleaa  groaa  inaenai- 
tivity  waa  involved.^ 


Theae  coumenta  are  directed  at  one  or  more  of  the  Superintend- 
ent 'a  top  aidea;  there  is  no  reason  to  believe  that  the  situation  re- 
flected his  own  convictions  or  intentions  in  any  way.  It  should  be 
recalled  that  he  had  been  in  Centerline  for  less  than  a year  at  this 

time  and  was  probably  not  yet  fully  acquainted  with  every  section  of 
the  city. 
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Utilization  of  the  open  school  option  can,  perhaps,  be  viewed 
as  the  "poor  man's  equivalent"  of  the  "flight"  to  the  suburbs  or 
to  private  schools  that  may  occur  when  middle  class  white  families 
Q Attttspt  to  Avoid  desegregation#  It  seems  clear  that  ways  must  be 

found  to  make  such  attempts  at  circumvention  ineffective  if  we 
genuinely  mean  to  move  toward  a racially  integrated  society.  In 
the  absence  of  desegregated  housing,  this  implies  the  need  for  new 
kinds  of  school  system  boundaries  that  do  not  separate  cities  from 
their  suburbs  and  other  fundamental,  "structural"  innovations.  In* 
addition,  if  we  have  truly  opted  for  desegregation,  responsible 
officials  will  at  some  point  be  forced  to  face  the  need  for  coer- 
cion. 


Q The  other  junior  high  school  transfer,  from  Jefferson  to  Dex- 

ter, seems  to  have  been  sabotaged  less  extensively,  although  more 
directly.  The  Jefferson  principal,  as  has  been  mentioned,  attempted 
to  persuade  transfered  students  to  return  to  Jefferson  in  an  appar- 
ent effort  to  raise  the  Jefferson  student  population  so  that  the 
school  would  be  kept  open  and  his  job  would  be  preserved.  This  con- 
trasts notably  with  the  preceding  year,  when  about  100  Jefferson 
students  failed  to  enroll  at  the  beginning  of  the  fall  semester  and 
no  apparent  effort  was  made  to  discover  their  whereabouts.  It  would 
be  inappropriate  to  attempt  to  generalize  about  elementary  versus 
O junior  high  school  desegregation  on  the  basis  of  the  four  schools 

Involved,  but  the  facts  of  differential  success  in  Implementation 
remain.  No  evidence  is  available  concerning  this  aspect  of  the  more 
extensive  desegregation  effort  undertaken  the  following  year. 

On  the  basis  of  the  1964  experience,  it  would  have  been  reason- 
able to  conclude  that  attempts  to  desegregate  by  assigning  white 
youngsters  to  predominantly  Negro  schools  tend  to  encounter  greater 
opposition  than  the  reverse  procedure.  The  1966  experience  suggests 
that  this  may  no  longer  be  the  case:  "black  power"  demands  matched 

Q those  of  "white  power"  in  intensity  if  not  in  terms  of  official  au- 

thority. Perhaps  unfortunately,  however,  this  political  reality  may 
conflict  with  the  goal  of  equality  of  educational  opportunity  for 
all.  Public  schools  in  slum  areas,  particularly  Negro  slum  areas, 
seem  to  be  doing  an  Inadequate  job  at  best,  and  their  staffs  and 
students  alike  seem  to  be  increasingly  demoralized.  This  suggests 
the  possibility  that  such  schools  might  best  be  closed  and  their 
staffs  and  students,  dispersed.  If  achieving  desegregation  were  to 
Increase  the  number  of  poorly  educated  youngsters  in  our  cities,  it 
would  be  a hollow  victory  Indeed.  Prom  this  point  of  view,  it  may 
0 be  regrettable  that  pressures  to  keep  schools  like  Hayes  open  have 

emerged  among  Negro  groups  and  their  supporters.  The  critical  ques- 
tion in  this  context  seems  to  be  idiether  we  know  how  (or  can  learn) 
and  have  the  will  to  make  these  schools  capable  of  providing  quality 
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education.  The  price  will  undoubtedly  involve  heavily  vested  career 
Interests  as  well  as  dollars. 

Compensatory  education  programs  have,  of  course,  been  insti- 
tuted in  many  slum  schools  in  an  effort  to  upgrade  educational  ser- 
vices. One  of  these,  the  Jefferson  Project,  has  been  watched  closely 
since  Its  implementation  In  Centerline.  A detailed  analysis  of  this 
program  is  beyond  the  scope  of  the  present  report,  but  there  seems  to 
be  no  evidence  that  it  resulted  in  significantly  more  effective  edu- 
cation in  the  schools  involved.  While  there  may  be  no  short  run  al- 

o o 

ternatlve  to  such  palliatives  in  large  cities,  this  is  not  the  case 
in  Centerline.  More  to  the  point,  these  programs  may  retard  integra- 
tion by  providing  an  »'«xcuse'*— in  effect,  the  "separate  but  equal" 
]p|itlonale  no  longer  accepted  by  the  courts.  The  contention  that  the 
Jefferson  Project  did  the  job  of  upgrading  education  in  disadvantaged 
areas  does  seem  to  have  impeded  early  negotiations  on  the  de  facto 
school  segregation  problem  in  Centerline.  In  addition,  compensatory 
programs  may  create  new  sub-bureaucracies  with  a vested  Interest  in 
continued  de  facto  segregation  by  race  or  by  social  class.  There 
does  seem  to  be  evidence  that  the  officials  of  the  Jefferson  Project 
worked  against  massive  desegregation  and,  even  in  public  statements, 
favored  the  old  status  quo.  Their  expressed  rationale  was  the  same 
as  that  used  by  many  white  parents  in  opposing  integration— concern 
for  Negro  youngsters  who  would  not  be  "ready"  to  confront  a new  so- 
cial group  holding  different  standards  of  behavior  and  academic 
achievement— although  they  did  become  Involved  in  planning  for  the 
change  once  Its  direction  was  clear. 

o 

This  argiiment  contains  a germ  of  truth,  enough  to  make  it  at- 
tractive to  those  seeking  excuses  and  delays.  Slum  youngsters  may 
not  be  "ready"  to  attend  hl^er  achieving,  **middle  class"  schools, 
but  it  seems  likely  that  they  will  never  be  ready  until  they  make 
the  confrontation.  What  is  needed  Is  special  help— a wide  spectrum 
of  compensatory  services--for  school  personnel  and  youngsters  alike 
that  will  enable  the  newcomers  to  cope  better  with  and  to  succeed 
in  their  new  setting  when  it  is  a predominantly  middle  class  one. 

o 

^ven  those  middle  class  white  citizens  who  are  genuinely  con- 
cerned that  Negro  children  will  be  hurt  in  this  process  may  be  vic- 
tims of  an  unconscious  projection.  Indeed,  many  whites  might  not 
succeed  if  the  tables  were  turned,  since  they  have  had  relatively 
little  experience  adapting  to  the  standards,  values,  and  demands  of 
populations  other  than  their  own.  The  Negro  child,  on  the  other 
hand,  has  had  to  learn  to  do  so.  If  he  can  exercise  this  ability 
while  firmly  establishing  his  personal  integrity  in  predominantly 
middle  class  schools,  our  entire  society  will  be  the  richer. 
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Mention  hee  been  nede  ebove  of  the  more  fundementel  chenset.  nec- 
eesreily  involving  orgenieetion  ee  well  ee  pereonnel,  thet  ere 
meded  to  meke  inner  city  schools  equivelent  in  quelity  to  those 
in  more  effluent  neighborhoods.  Of  course,  the  cssmus  plsns  or 
educetionsl  perks  being  developed  in  verious  cosmunities  hsve  their 
■P6c1a1  requirements  es  well. 


It  is  interesting  to  note  thet  most  ettesq>ts  to  wo  school 
desegregetion  edvocetes  in  Centerline  were  besed  on  pregmetic 
rether  then  philosophicel-morel  arguments.  The  eppeel  wes  to  de- 
segregste  not  beceuse  it  wes  "right"  but  beesuse,  for  exasmle,  Negro 
youngsters  "lettn  better  end  fester"  in  bireciel  clessrooms  without 
slowing  down  their  white  clessmetes.  As  one  expression  of  this  em- 
phasis , TOSt  of  those  concerned  with  the  preperetlon  of  the  1965  plan— 
school  officials,  the  Edcuatlon  Committee,  and  CORE— sous^t  "evidence” 
to  back  their  positions,  preferably  evidence  from  the  1964  experience 
in  Centerline.  In  addition,  CORE  attempted  to  marshal  data  and 
e^ert  opinion  in  support  of  its  contention  that  widespread  busing 
wd  frequent  changes  of  school  would  not  be  harmful  to  the  youngsters 
involved."  The  staff  of  this  project  was  consulted  in  the  ipriL  of 
1965  by  several  representatives  of  the  primary  groups  involved  in 
their  search  for  evidence.  Subsequently,  statements  of  support  for 
the  program  were  made  in  public  meetings,  by  the  press,  and  elsewhere 
that  were  explicitly  b jed  on  nonexistent ^ spurious > or  falsely  in- 
terpreted  data.  Some  of  those  Involved  seemed  almost  desperate  for 
such  support  and,  unable  to  accept  the  time  price  of  careful  research, 
grasped  at  straws.  This  is  an  area  of  concern  that  should  be  care- 
fully considered  by  educational  practitioners  and  researchers  alike. 


It  seems  clear  that  the  1964  plan  was  one  phase  in  a process,  a 
preparatory  step  and,  at  least  as  far  as  the  protest  groups  were 
concerned,  an  essential  precedent.  Significant  progress  occurred  the 
following  year,  and  there  was  a marked  reaction  in  1966.  What  will 
happen  in  the  1967-68  school  year  remains  to  be  seen,  but  It  seems 
appropriate  at  this  juncture  to  review  and  evaluate  the  past  three 
years  in  terms  of  the  six  specific  steps  to  which  the  Board  committed 
Itself  in  its  mld-1963  policy  statement  formally  establishing  racial 

alance  as  a factor2to  be  considered  in  making  student  assignments  to 
particular  schools. 


CORE  s position  was  viewed  by  some  as  being  contradictory,  since 
CORE  attempted  at  the  same  time  to  show  that  busing  is  harmless  and  to 
maintain  that  busing  Negroes  only  is  discriminatory. 

This  statement  is  quoted  in  full  on  pages  83-85. 
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The  Board  pledged  Itself  to  work  with  the  Education  Comnlttee 
and  to  consider  its  proposals  seriously;  the  evidence  suggests  that 
the  Board  has  generally  done  so  despite  some  recent  slippage  that 
may  be  due  as  much  to  the  passage  of  time,  the  changing  nature  of 
the  protest,  and  the  changing  role  of  the  Committee  as  to  any  basic 
change  in  the  Board's  position.  The  second  point,  establishment  of 
racial  balance  as  a factor  to  be  considered,  was  also  generally  ob- 
served. The  snag  that  developed  in  1966  reflected  not  only  the  new 
Influences  on  the  Board,  but  also  the  changed  demands  and  organi- 
zation of  the  protesters. 

Two  other  points  concerned  the  school  system's  responsibility 
to  communicate  with  and  to  orient  its  Internal  and  external  con- 
stituencies regarding  the  problem  and  steps  taken  toward  its  solu- 
tion. Efforts  made  In  this  direction  have  been  detailed  above. 

In  general,  it  seems  fair  to  say  that  these  were  characterized  by 
reaction  rather  than  Initiative  (or  "preventive  medicine")  on  the 
part  of  school  officials;  little  effort  seems  to  have  been  made  to 
educate  those  tdio  would  be  affected  directly  or  Indirectly  except 
after  the  need  became  apparent.  On  the  other  hand,  as  has  already 
been  described,  the  Superintendent  made  every  effort  within  the 
limits  of  his  endurance  to  Interpret  the  situation  whenever  the 
need  arose.  Unfortunately,  while  he  had  some  dedicated  help  from 
key  Board  members,  there  was  apparently  Ill-concealed  opposition 
from  some  of  his  administrative  lieutenants  that  made  the  job  harder 
for  him.^ 

The  final  two  points  in  the  Board's  policy  statement  concerned 
the  involvement  of  school  district  personnel  in  the  planning  process 
and  the  assignment  of  some  of  the  specifics  In  this  area  (e.g.,  spe- 
cial services  and  teacher  orientation)  to  the  staff  of  the  Jefferson 
Project.  The  role  actually  played  by  the  Jefferson  Project  Is  de- 
tailed in  Section  Two  of  this  report  but,  in  general,  it  seems  ap- 
parent that  the  school  system  failed  to  Implement  these  two  points 
as  effectively  as  it  might  have  despite  the  Superintendent's  Im- 
pressive personal  efforts.  This  does  seem  to  have  made  the  nec- 
essary adjustments  more  difficult  for  all  concerned  and  may  have 
been  a further  reflection  of  the  evident  lack  of  support  for  derog- 
regatlon  among  some  of  the  Superintendent's  high  level  staff. 


The  original  refusal  to  recognize  the  problem  or  the  pro- 
testers, the  closing  of  Peterson,  the  designation  of  Tyler  as  the 
receiving  school  for  children  bused  from  Kayes,  and  apparent  foot- 
dragging  on  both  the  school  census  and  the  preparation  of  the  ini- 
tial plan  may  be  cited  as  possibly  attributable,  at  least  In  part, 
to  the  apparent  antipathy  of  some  of  the  school  system's  top  offi- 
cials toward  desegregation. 
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Probably  as  a result  of  the  school  system's  failure  to  take 
sufficient  initiative  as  a whole  in  Internal  or  external  communi- 
cation) in  Involvement  of  those  concerned  in  planning)  and  in 
orientation)  fears  and  rumors  too  often  gained  headway  and  proba- 
bly became  doubly  dlfflctilt  to  handle.  It  might  be  noted  that  in- 
adequate conmunlcatlon  seems  to  have  plagued  the  situation  through- 
out. Had  the  school  system  made  an  effort  to  understand  and  con- 
front the  protest  from  the  beginning)  the  early  picketing  and  the 
first  boycott  might  have  been  avoided.  Failures  of  communication 
between  the  Board  and  the  Education  Committee  are  documented  above. 
A conclusion  that  seems  to  emerge  is  that  problems  or  potential 
problems  that  are  Ignored  tend  to  expand)  at  least  in  many  cases. 
Resistance  to  small  grievances  tends  to  result  In  the  development 
of  larger  ones  that  cannot  be  Ignored. 

Although  Centerline  is  a relatively  small  city)  it  seems 
abundantly  clear  after  four  years  of  direct  attention  that  a gen- 
erally satisfactory  solution  to  the  problem  of  facto  segrega- 
tion in  the  public  schools  remains  a long  way  off.  In  some  wayS) 
positions  have  solidified  on  all  sides.  The  effects  of  such  fac- 
tors as  the  campus  plan,  urban  renewal)  and  migration  to  the  sub- 
urbs remain  to  be  seen.  Among  major  problems  still  to  be  resolved 
are  the  eventual  role  of  busing  (particularly  busing  from  predom- 
inantly white  neighborhoods)  and  the  educational  potential  of 
schools  located  in  the  Inner  city)  although  the  campus  plan  would 
probably  handle  both.  The  early  steps  may  have  helped  to  delineate 
what  is  and  is  not  feasible ^ although  the  effects  of  shifting  con- 
ditions) positions)  and  emotions  must  always  be  taken  into  account 
in  making  such  estimates.  Undoubtedly)  however)  more  could  have 
been  done  than  has  been;  much  of  the  conmunity's  leadership  seems 
to  be  unwilling  to  stretch  its  political  capacity  beyond  the  mini- 
mum on  behalf  of  Its  disadvantaged  minority  groupr. 

At  the  May)  1966)  public  meeting  of  the  Board  (where  the  plan 
to  close  Hayes  was  finally  tabled  pending  its  abandonment))  a con- 
cerned Inner  city  Negro  mother  astutely  told  the  Board  one  reason 
why  school  desegregation  was  vital  to  her  in  approximately  these 
words:  "tty  child  needs  middle  class ) white  classmates  for  Insur- 

ance) Insurance  that  he  will  have  the  same  educational  opportunity 
as  middle  class ) white  children  in  this  city!"  The  political  solu- 
tion-desegregation— iS)  of  course)  only  half  the  battle.  Real 
Integration  will  require  increasing  positive  efforts  within  the 
schools  to  establish  a climate  of  Interpersonal  respect  and  to 
meet  the  varying  developmental  needs  of  all  youngsters  invob-ed. 
The  following  sections  of  this  report  examine  the  1964  plan  from 
this  point  of  view  and)  Insofar  as  is  possible)  explores  its  edu- 
cational outcomes. 
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SECTION  TWO  THE  DEMONSTRATION 


Part  Three — Special  Helpers:  Their  Role  and  Function 


Background  and  Methodology: 

The  fundamental  premise  of  the  demonstration  as  originally 
proposed  was  that  Integration  could  be  facilitated  by  an  "Inte- 
gration team"  comprised  of  "human  relations  specialists"  working 
with  the  people  Involved.  Four  such  specialists  were  to  be  In- 
volved, one  each  to  focus  his  attention  on  principals,  the  In- 
structional program,  the  social  behavior  of  pupils,  and  comnunl- 
ty  concerns  Including  those  of  parents.  An  attempt  was  to  be 
made  to  evaluate  the  program  systematically,  using  newly  deseg- 
regated schools  judged  to  be  slmllar>  but  without  the  special 
services, as  comparison  settings.  The  proposed  evaluation  proved 
not  to  be  feasible  when  the  school  system's  desegregation  plans 
were  finalized,  however,  since  potentially  appropriate  comparison 
settings  were  not  Included.  As  a result.  It  was  decided  by  the 
project  directors  and  the  funding  agencies  that  only  an  Informal, 
descriptive  assessment  of  the  demonstration  could  realistically 
be  attempted.  As  will  be  seen,  the  organization  and  functioning 
of  the  team  was  later  changed  significantly,  but  an  excerpt  from 
the  Office  of  Education  contract  describing  the  original  plan  In 
detail  Is  reproduced  as  Appendix  A to  this  report  for  readers  who 
may  wish  to  review  the  evolution  of  the  program  from  the  begin- 
ning. 


The  work  of  the  Integration  specialists  Is  reported  here  In 
three  parts:  the  developing  organization  of  the  Intervention  pro- 
gram, culminating  In  the  final  report  of  the  team's  administrator; 
the  substance  of  the  work  of  team  members;  and  an  attempt  to  draw 
conclusions  and  Implications  for  future  work.  The  reader  may  find 
It  particularly  profitable  to  examine  the  material  that  follows  In 
terms  of  two  Issues  beyond  the  specific  content  of  the  special 
services.  First,  the  ways  In  which  other  parts  of  the  system  fa- 
cilitated and  Impeded  the  work  of  the  specialists  may  have  had  at 
least  as  much  to  do  with  their  Impact  as  did  the  substance  of 
their  work.  Second,  the  more  philosophical  question  of  idiether 
the  designation  of  personnel  as  "Integration  specialists"  Implic- 
itly focuses  undue  attention  on  potential  problems  seems  worthy  of 
attention. 
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Chapter  Three 

The  Evolving  Organization  of  the  Integration  Team 

In  the  School  System 


o 
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The  demonstration  program  was  originally  viewed  as  an  exten- 
sion of  the  Jefferson  Project,  a local,  largely  foundation-funded 
compensatory  education  program  described  above,  and  was  to  use 
many  of  the  same  procedures  and  techniques.  The  Director  of  the 
Jefferson  Frcject,  who  was  appointed  by  the  school  system  to  serve 
as  its  Director  of  Special  Projects  and  was  Co-Dlrector  of  the 
current  project,  was  scheduled  to  direct  the  demonstration  and  to 
administer  atid  supervise  the  "Integration  team"  which  was  Its  op- 
erating unit.  Staffing  of  the  team  seems  to  have  begun  early  In 
June,  1964,  when  two  school  psychologists  and  a school  social 
worker  from  the  Jefferson  Project  were  offered  the  opportunity  of 
serving  on  the  integration  team  In  the  fall,  and  all  agreed  to  do 
so.  Apparently,  Jefferson  Project  funds  were  rapidly  being  de- 
pleted^ and  the  desegregation  project  provided  a way  In  idilch  the 
services  of  these  three  individuals  could  be  retained.  One  of 
them  reports  that, 

. . . when  this  team  was  originally  conceived, 
and  none  of  the  team  members  had  anything  to 
do  with  this  . . . , the  original  thinking  was 
that  there  were  four  publics:  there  was  the 
larger  community,  there  was  the  school  admin- 
Istratlon,  there  were  the  classroom  teachers, 
and  then  there  was  the  student  body.  They  . 
were  trying  to  find  one  person  who  would  be  a 
specialist  in  providing  services  or  articulat- 
ing the  project  with  respect  to  each  of  these 
four  populations.  I don't  think  they  seri- 
ously tried  to  recruit  people  In  terms  of 
these  qualifications.  I don't  think  the  three 
of  us  were  ever  in  competition  with  anyone 
else.  I don't  think  they  ever  published  these 
openings  and  screened  people  according  to  the 
criteria. 

Implicit  In  this  mode  of  selection  was  a change  In  the  plan- 
xed  division  of  labor,  since  neither  an  administrative  specialist 
nor  an  instructional  specialist  was  included  among  the  three,  and 
only  one  position  remained  to  be  filled.  A talented  instructional 
consultant  who  had  been  expected  to  serve  as  a key  member  of  the 
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team  was  then  given  another  assignment  by  the  Special  Projects  Di- 
rector, thus  further  vitiating  the  original  plan.  Apparently,  one 
of  the  school  psychologists  was  viewed  as  a potential  instruction- 
al specialist,  since  he  had  expressed  an  interest  in  working  with 
teachers  and  trying  to  introduce  some  psychological  concepts  into 
the  curriculum. 

The  three  team  members  selected  first  report  that  there  was  a 
great  deal  of  confusion  about  their  new  role  and  function  during 
this  period,  which  culminated  in  a luncheon  meeting  with  the  Spe- 
cial Projects  Director.^  He  asked  them  how  they  would  feel  about 
the  appointment  of  the  Jefferson  Junior  High  School  vice  principal 
as  the  fourth  meniber  of  the  unit,  apparently  to  serve  as  its  ad- 
ministrator as  well  as  the  *» administrative  specialist,"  who  would 
work  most  closely  with  principals.  While  any  attempt  to  recon- 
struct events  such  as  these  after  the  fact  must  be  regarded  as 
subject  to  some  distortion,  it  seems  clear  that  all  three  objected 
to  the  prospect  of  working  with  and,  particularly,  "for"  the  in- 
dividual involved.  The  following  excerpts  from  an  interview  with 
one  of  the  team  members  may  help  to  Illuminate  the  feelings  in- 
volved: 


Then  [Special  Projects  Director],  one  noon,  took 
the  three  of  us  to  lunch  . . . and  asked  us  what 
we  would  think  of  [Jefferson  Junior  High  vice 
principal]  as  a fourth  member  of  the  team.  There 
was  silence  . . . and  1 was  the  only  one  at  the 
moment  who  was  bold  enough  to  say  that  1 thought 
it  would  be  the  worst  mistake  he  could  ever  make. 
The  others  than  began  to  support  me,  and  we  went 
to  some  length  trying  to  explain  why  and  that  we 
weren't  just  trying  to  blackball  him  or  anything 
like  that.  [Director]  kept  pushing  us  and  asking 
whether  we  would  be  able  to  work  with  him.  1 
volunteered  that  I would  try  but  didn't  think  it 
would  be  a very  productive  kind  of  relationship. 


^The  title  "Special  Projects  Director”  refers  to  the  individ- 
ual \dio  directed  the  Jefferson  Project,  was  Co-Director  in  charge 
of  the  demonstration  phase  of  the  present  project,  and  was  ap- 
pointed to  the  post  of  Director  of  Special  Projects  by  the  school 
system.  This  designation  should  help  the  reader  distinguish  him 
and  the  other  Co-Director  of  the  project,  who  was  primarily  re- 
sponsible for  the  research  aspects  of  this  project  and  la  frequent 
ly  referred  to  herein  as  "the  writer." 
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[Interviewer:  Why?]  Well,  not  so  much  In  terms  of 
not  liking  him  personally,  but  the  kinds  of 
things  we  had  observed  about  him  In  his  dealings 
Q with  teachers,  principals,  and  the  kids.  Two  of 

us  had  been  in  the  same  school  with  him,  and  we 
had  been  battling  all  year  long  in  terms  of  pol- 
icy and  procedure  and  ways  of  handling  kids.  He 
was  a very  bad  manic,  very  rigid,  very  closed. 

He  was  more  idilte  middle  class  than  \^lte  middle 
class  and  just  wasn't  able  to  relate  with  sensi- 
tivity and  understanding  to  these  kids.  , , , 

[Interviewer:  Such  as?]  Such  as  paddling  kids. 

He  would  have  a whole  room  full  of  kids  after 
school  for  dally  paddling.  Such  as  coming  in 
when  he  was  Introduced  at  the  beginning  of  the 
year  and  telling  children,  "I  hope  I don't  see 
you  because  if  I see  you  that  means  you're  in 
trouble."  Just  going  Into  the  situation  with  a 
chlp-on-the-shoulder , trying  to  impose  rigid 
values  on  kids.  Wanting  the  very  best  for  the 
youngsters,  but  having  no  Idea  how  to  motivate 
the  kids  to  want  the  things  that  he  wanted  them 
( ) to  have.  At  every  point  In  the  road  he  was  an- 

tagonizing kids  and  was  making  enemies.  He  just 
had  no  sensitivity,  no  sensitivity  at  all.  Rig- 
id, dogmatic,  militaristic,  authoritarian  kind 
of  person.  Most  of  the  kids  hated  his  guts. 

[Interviewer:  What  about  with  teachers?]  Not  so 
much  that  he  had  a particular  problem  with 
teachers,  but  he  was  not  the  kind  of  person  \dio 
was  sensitive  to  the  problems  of  the  kids  so 
< V that  he  could  offer  good  consultation  to 

^ teachers  and  principals  \dio  were  having  to  work 

with  them.  . . . 

The  feeling  I had  was  that  [the  Special  Projects 
Director]  had  already  decided  that  [vice  princi- 
pal] was  his  boy,  and  that  he  was  just  trying  to 
get  us  to  support  his  decision.  So  as  it  turned 
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^The  person  being  discussed  is  a Negro,  and  the  "kids"  re- 
ferred to  are  predominantly  inner  city,  disadvantaged  Negro  jun- 
ior high  school  students. 
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out,  he  was  appointed  and,  Insofar  as  the  three 
of  us  could  gather,  there  were  three  good  rea> 
sons  why  he  was  chosen.  One,  he  was  Negro  and 
they  needed  another  Negro.  Two,  [Special  Proj- 
ects Director]  had  brought  him  from  [another 
city]  specifically  to  be  vice  principal  of 
[Jefferson  Junior  High].  They  just  didn't  want 
him  there,  not  even  the  principal  wanted  him. 

So  they  had  to  get  him  out  of  the  situation. 

Everyone  knew  It  was  bad,  but  [Special  Projects 
Director]  felt  some  obligation  to  him,  I think, 
and  he  needed  a Negro,  as  I said,  and  this  was 
a way  of  killing  two  birds  with  one  stone. 

Thus,  the  selection  of  the  team  was  completed  during  the 
summer,  and  Its  four  members  held  a few  planning  meetings  In 
preparation  for  the  opening  of  school  In  the  fall.  At  the  end 
of  the  summer,  the  administrative  specialist  Is  reported  to  have 
told  his  colleagues  that  "he  thought  he  was  going  to  have  more 
trouble  getting  along  with  us."  Also  toward  the  end  of  the 
summer,  the  Special  Projects  Director,  who  seems  not  to  have 
participated  with  the  team  In  Its  summer  planning  sessions,  an- 
nounced his  resignation  and  that  he  would  be  leaving  In  about  a 
month.  The  team  was,  at  this  point,  left  totally  on  Its  own, 
seemingly  responsible  to  no  one  beyond  Itself  and  an  understand- 
ably busy  superintendent  of  schools.  The  administrative  special- 
ist apparently  perceived  himself  also  as  the  administrator  of  the 
team  and  now  In  more  complete  control,  but  the  other  three  team 
members  did  not  and  would  not  accord  him  this  status.  The  re- 
sulting friction,  perhaps  aggravated  by  the  Special  Projects  Di- 
rector's departure,  continued  to  plague  the  team  throughout  tha 
year. 


By  the  time  the  schools  opened  In  September,  the  team  had 
formally  discarded  the  division  of  labor  described  In  the  origi- 
nal proposal  and  reproduced  In  Appendix  A.^  Instead,  each  spe- 
cialist except  the  administrator  was  to  work  primarily  In  one 
school,  calling  on  his  colleagues  for  help  as  needed.  The  admin- 
istrator was  to  work  with  the  principals  and,  at  least  nominally, 
to  "administer"  the  team.  As  a result,  no  special  services  were 
made  available  to  Gilbert  School.  The  new  division  of  labor  re- 
flected the  fact  that  the  team  members  had  not  been  selected  In 
accordance  with  the  proposal,  the  fact  that  they  personally  pre- 


Thls  was  the  plan  according  to  which  one  specialist  each 
would  have  concentrated  on  administrative  problems.  Instructional 
techniques,  adjustment  problems,  and  parental  and  community  re- 
lationships In  all  the  schools  Involved. 
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f«rr«d  not*  to  work  together,  and  the  abaeace  of  any  orientation 
and  aupervlalon  In  terms  of  the  projected  plan  as  well  as  their 
own  judgment  about  how  they  might  work  most  effectively.  A team 
member  recalls  that  after  the  early  summer  luncheon  meeting  de- 
scribed above, 

...  we  didn't  ever  see  [Special  Projects  Di- 
rector]. He  was  never  In  any  of  our  planning 
sessions.  He  never  gave  us  any  direction,  and 
I can't  remember  him  meeting  with  the  team 
once.  He  never  tried  to  outline  to  us  and  de- 
scribe to  us  \diat  was  the  Initial  Intent  of  the 
team.  Nothing.  No  direction,  no  support, 
nothing.  It  was  just  the  four  of  us. 

[Interviewer:  Did  you  have  copies  of  the  orig- 
inal proposal?]  I think  some  copies  were  handed 
out,  but  there  was  no  attempt  to  Interpret  them 
or  to  work  with  us  In  developing  the  Ideas.  So 
we  looked  to  ourselves  . . . the  three  of  us, 
primarily.  [The  Administrator]  was  there,  but  . . . 
he  just  wasn't  In  the  dynamics  of  It.  We  looked  to 
ourselves  and  to  our  own  strengths  and  we  looked 
at  the  schools  we  were  going  to  be  serving  and 
the  needs  that  we  had  come  to  know  as  a result 
of  working  In  this  kind  of  situation  . . . and 
decided  that  the  Initial  team  notion  just  wasn't 
workable. 

[Interviewer:  There  was  no  one  with  whom  this 
was  cleared?]  Oh,  [Special  Projects  Director]  knew 
what  we  were  about.  It  wasn't  a case  of  his 
thinking  that  we  were  going  on  with  the  old  team 
thing.  He  just  didn't  care,  wasn't  Interest- 
ed ..  . didn't  have  any  strong  commitment  to 
the  first  team  notion.  . . . 

One  cannot  say  at  this  juncture  that  the  original  proposal  was 
more  or  less  tenable  than  the  structure  that  evolved,  but  It  Is 
clear  that  the  projected  plan  was  never  implemented  and,  conse- 
quently, not  tested. 

The  Office  of  Education's  advisory  panel  apparently  felt 
from  the  beginning  that  the  services  scheduled  to  be  Implemented 
In  the  schools  had  not  been  adequately  detailed  In  the  proposal, 
since  one  of  two  qualifications  on  which  approval  was  contingent 
Is  recorded  as  follows: 
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Carefully  detail  the  instructional  modus  operand! 
in  the  first  quarterly  report.  This  will  assure 
the  panel  that  appropriate  attention  has  been 
given  to  the  Instructional  phase  of  the  study. 

As  has  been  noted,  the  Special  Projects  Director  (the  project  co- 
director who  was  responsible  for  the  work  of  the  team)  resigned 
early  in  the  school  year,  leaving  the  team  itself  with  the  job  of 
meeting  this  requirement,  since  no  replacement  had  yet  been  found. 
Such  a statement  was  not  submitted  by  the  due  date,  November  30, 
1964,  nor,  as  such,  at  a later  date.  The  first  report  of  the 
progress  of  the  demonstration,  prepared  by  the  team  administrator 
in  December,  is  reproduced  in  this  report  as  Appendix  B,  Appendix 
C Includes  samples  of  the  logs  prepared  by  members  of  the  team 
each  week,  at  least  early  in  the  year,  to  report  on  their  work. 
These  materials  were  all  Included  in  the  progress  report  submitted 
to  the  funding  agencies  in  February,  1965,  in  support  of  the  re- 
quest for  contlnt  atlon  support. 

As  is  noted  above,  the  other  co-director  (the  writer)  and  the 
staff  working  with  him  were  responsible  for  the  research.  This 
group  tried  from  the  beginning  to  establish  close  liaison  with  the 
demonstration  team  and  tried  to  lend  support  when  it  became  clear 
that  the  team  was  getting  virtually  no  orientation  or  other  help 
from  the  school  system  itself.  The  need  was  obvious,  and  most 
members  of  the  integration  team  actively  sought  support,  help,  and 
understanding  from  the  research  group.  Orientation  and  super- 
vision could  not  be  provided  by  the  researchers,  however,  in  view 
of  their  primary  role  in  the  situation,  which  was  to  assess  the 
overall  program  and  its  results.  Had  the  responsible  co-director 
stayed,  selected  team  members,  and  provided  guidance  within  the 
context  of  the  originally  proposed  plan,  a tenable  structure 
could,  perhaps,  have  been  evolved  that  would  have  tested  it.  The 
structure  that  did  develop,  however,  may  have  been  at  least  equal- 
ly effective  and  instructive. 

A joint  research-demonstration  team  seminar  to  which  all  In- 
volved school  personnel  were  invited  and  a periodic  project  news- 
letter were  established  early  in  the  school  year  at  the  suggestion 
of  a senior  member  of  the  research  staff  in  an  effort  to  facili- 
tate communication  and  liaison  and  to  give  the  team  at  least  moral 
support  without  compromising  the  integrity  of  the  research.  Most 
of  the  impetus,  planning,  and  work  involved  In  these  efforts  came 
from  the  research  group,  and  the  effort  soon  became  too  great  in 
view  of  the  group's  primary  responsibilities  and  the  competing 
needs  of  the  team.  A team  member  recalls  that  the  senior  members 
of  the  research  group  tried  to  provide  leadership 

. . . once  the  leadership  was  gone  because  of 
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[Special  Projects  Director's]  departure.  An  "In- 
house  study  group"  which  Included  the  observ- 
ers • • • > those  of  us  who  were  on  the  team,  and 
all  the  principals  was  developed.  I think  two 
principals  came  once.  It  then  turned  Into  a se- 
ries of  presentations  of  research  articles, 
largely  for  the  benefit  of  those  who  were  Inte- 
gration-oriented either  as  observers  or  as  team 
members.  In  fact,  [the  senior  researchers] 
ceased  coming  themselves,  which  didn't  add  the 
kind  of  Imagery  that  made  It  an  ongoing  thing. 

There  were  a few  good  meetings,  and  then  It  pe- 
tered out  at  the  end  of  the  first  semester. 

He  went  on  to  say  that  the  seminars  might  have  contributed  to 
role  definition  and  effectiveness  had  everyone  attended  regular- 
ly but  that 


. . . the  "In-group"  members  of  the  team  often 
felt  that  this  was  just  symptomatic  of  the  lack 
of  real  commitment  on  the  part  of  the  public 
school  principals  or  the  central  administration. 

This  [the  desegregation  program]  was  a token  ef- 
fort to  placate  CORE  and  other  pressure  groups. 

[In  addition,]  the  principals  were  not  well  fed 
with  the  kind  of  Information  that  we  were  guilty 
of  not  providing  them.  I won't  deny  that  there 
were  [certain  Individuals  In  the  central  admin- 
istration] who  made  It  very  difficult  to  work 
with  them  In  this  regard.  It  Is  my  honest  opin- 
ion that  we  were  unable  to  Implement  the  kinds 
of  things  that  we  knew  needed  to  be  done  . . . 
and  . . . could  have  been  done. 

When  the  Special  Projects  Director  left,  the  writer  antici- 
pated that  a new  Director  of  Special  Projects  would  be  named  shortly 
by  the  school  system  and  would  assume  the  co-directorship  of  the 
project  along  with  direct  responsibility  for  the  demonstration 
phase,  the  work  of  the  Integration  specialists.  It  soon  became 
apparent,  however,  that  the  school  system  was  mounting  an  exten- 
sive and  possibly  long-term  effort  to  recruit  the  best  available 
person  for  the  assignment.  This  approach  reflected  the  Increas- 
ing scope  of  the  position  and  the  needs  created  by  emerging  pro- 
grams of  federal  and  other  aid  for  special  projects,  but  It  In- 
evitably left  the  team  without  leadership  and  In  a state  of 
heightened  conflict  and  confusion.  The  specialists  continued  to 
operate  and,  at  least  In  some  cases,  to  make  effective  contrlbu- 
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tlons  In  the  schools,  but  the  group  never  "jelled,"  either  concep- 
tually or  functionally.  One  specialist  recalls  that. 

We  were  never  able  to  define  any  objectives,  but 
we  did  agree  generally  (way  back  In  the  sumner) 
that  we  would  try  to  play  the  role  of  enablers, 
where  we  would  try  and  avoid  giving  direct  serv- 
ices to  kids.  ...  We  would  rather  try  and  work 
with  the  guidance  counselors,  the  vice  princi- 
pals , the  teachers , etc . , and  help  them  to  handle 
the  situations  and  problems,  and  support  them, 
giving  them  some  direction,  some  advice,  some 
know-how,  and  generally  trying  to  be  an  enabler. 

We  used  to  joke  about  getting  blazers  with  a 
little  emblem  on  the  pocket,  "The  Enablers."  We 
were  also  considering  black  and  white  checkered 
jackets.  We  never  had  a package  of  services 
which  we  were  able  to  take  Into  the  school  and 
explain  to  the  principal  and  the  teachers.  For 
the  most  part,  we  were  continuing  to  function  In 
the  professional  roles  for  which  we  had  been 

trained.  was  simply  a social  worker  at 

[Dexter  Junior  High  School]  with  a sensitivity 
for  the  Integration  needs  but  functioning  as  a 
social  worker  when  trying  to  meet  these  needs. 

More  or  less,  ^and  I functioned  as  school 

psychologists,  trying  to  relate  to  these  needs. 

We  were  never  able  to  define  the  role  of  an  In- 
tegration specialist.  We  were  simply  social 
workers  and  psychologists  working  on  problems 
that  arose  as  a result  of  the  Integration  pro- 
gram. I didn't  feel  that  we  really  had  a fo- 
cus. I know  that  did  some  great  work  at 

[Dexter],  the  same  work  he  would  have  done  had 
he  been  a social  worker  In  that  school. 

When  It  became  clear  that  a new  Director  of  Special  Projects 
would  not  be  available  soon  and  that  the  demonstration  part  of 
the  project  needed  help,  the  writer  asked  the  Superintendent  of 
Schools  to  become  co-dlrector  and  to  designate  one  of  his  assist- 
ants to  handle  project  liaison,  supervision,  and  other  necessary 
details.  This  arrangement  seemed  best,  since  It  would  provide 
the  faltering  demonstration  with  the  Superintendent's  stature  and 
the  active  leadership  of  a senior  member  of  his  staff  who,  pre- 
sumably, would  have  more  time  for  this  purpose.  The  Superintend- 
ent agreed,  and  he  delegated  one  of  his  top  assistants  to  assume 
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direct  reiponslblllty  for  the  Integration  unit  and  for  llalaon 
with  the  research  team. 

This  arrangement  was  also  designed  to  alleviate  confusion 
about  the  role  of  the  integration  team  that  had  begun  to  filter 
back  to  the  central  administration  of  the  school  system  from  the 
schools  involved.  In  particular,  one  of  the  principals  had  com- 
plained that  the  roles  of  the  integration  specialists  were  ill- 
defined  and  that  their  lines  of  accountability  were  unclear. 

That  this  concern  was  well  founded  seems  confirmed  by  the  follow- 
ing response  of  one  of  the  integration  specialists  when  he  was 
asked,  "After  [the  Special  Projects  Director]  left,  whom  did  you 
work  for?" 

...  We  asked  ourselves  that  question  during 
the  fall  and  after  [Special  Projects  Director] 
left,  but  it  really  never  was  too  important  to 
us  because  we  were  doing  what  we  had  been  doing 
all  the  time  and  because  he  had  never  played 
any  role  in  this  team.  So  we  didn't  need  him 
and  we  didn't  miss  him  until  we  reached  a point 
where  we  needed  an  official  approval  or  a sig- 
nature or  something.  So  with  [Special  Projects 
Director]  gone,  we  looked  to  [Assistant  Super- 
intendent] who  was  appointed  as  a temporary 
person. 

The  designated  Assistant  Superintendent  arranged  to  meet  with 
the  writer  and  the  four  integration  specialists  promptly  after  he 
had  been  given  administrative  responsibility  for  the  team.  A mem- 
ber of  the  team  recalls  that  this  meeting  occurred 

...  in  December,  ^en  [Special  Projects  Di- 
rector] had  left  and  we  needed  to  find  out  who 
our  leader  was  and  no  one  seemed  to  know. 

Scuttlebutt  started  circulating  down  at  the 
Board  of  Education  that  this  team  wasn't  doing 
what  they  were  supposed  to  be  doing  and  every- 
one was  operating  as  an  individual  and  so  on. 

[Assistant  Superintendent]  got  shaken  up  be- 
cause he  found  out  that  he  was  the  one  who  was 
supposed  to  be  giving  us  supervision,  so  he 
called  us  all  down  and  we  sat  there  and  went 
around  the  circle  and  told  him  what  we  were 
doing.  He  ended  up  by  saying  that  he  was 
quite  impressed  and  quite  pleased  to  hear 
about  it  as  he  felt  we  were  doing  very  much  the 
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kinds  of  things  that  were  relevant  and  that  we 
weren't  going  In  four  different  directions.  ... 

He  also  tried  to  clarify  some  of  the  adminis- 
trative requirements  of  the  school  district 
and  mentioned  that  we  weren't  working  at  a uni- 
versity, that  we  had  to  check  in  at  8:10  a.m., 
and  this  kind  of  thing,  and  play  It  by  the  book. 

One  outcome  of  this  meeting  was  that  the  three  specialists  other 
than  the  team  administrator  were  asked  to  check  In  and  out  dally 
with  the  principal's  office  at  the  school  with  \dilch  each  was 
most  closely  associated  and  to  notify  the  principal  of  any  plans 
to  be  absent  from  the  building  during  the  school  day.  Thus, 
while  the  specialists  retained  relative  autonomy  In  their  work, 
they  became  more  closely  linked  administratively  to  the  schools 
in  which  they  were  working.  The  combined  administrative  special- 
ist and  team  administrator  was,  as  a consequence,  even  further 
removed  from  direct  contact  with  the  other  team  members  and  the 
schools.  He  continued  to  hold  team  meetings,  to  receive  weekly 
"logs"  from  each  specialist  and  to  prepare  his  own,  and  to  visit 
the  school  buildings.  Apparently,  however,  the  meetings  and  his 
school  visits  gradually  became  less  frequent,  and  the  logs  became 
increasingly  perfunctory  and  some  were  not  submitted  at  all. 

Other  team  members  indicate  that  much  of  his  time  during  the 
spring  semester  was  devoted  to  graduate  courses  at  the  local  uni- 
versity and  relatively  little  to  his  job.  Apparently,  they  pre- 
ferred it  this  way,  and  no  one  else  Involved  (including  the  writ- 
er) seems  to  have  realized  what  was  happening. 

The  descriptions  of  their  work  given  by  the  specialists  at 
the  meeting  just  mentioned  could  well  have  provided  a sound  basis 
for  the  preparation  of  the  then  already  overdue  detailed  state- 
ment of  the  instructional  modus  operand!  which  had  been  requested 
by  the  Office  of  Education,  as  Is  discussed  above.  There  was  no 
follow-through  on  this,  however,  and  no  such  statement  was  sub- 
mitted except  what  appeared  in  the  February,  1965,  progress  re- 
port. This  Included  Appendix  B,  as  is  mentioned  above,  as  well 
as  a summary  of  the  role  descriptions  given  at  the  meeting.  The 
summary  Is  reproduced  In  Chapter  Four  of  the  current  report, 
which  explores  what  the  specialists  did  In  and  for  the  schools  In 
which  they  worked. 

During  the  winter,  the  Board  of  Education  worked  on  Its  plans 
for  additional  desegregation  to  take  place  the  following  year. 

The  team  was  invited  to  attend  a few  of  the  Board's  closed  "study 
sessions,"  apparently  largely  to  report  on  its  work  and  to  recom- 
mend how  special  services  for  newly  desegregated  youngsters  ml^t 
best  be  organized  In  the  future.  Most  of  the  specialists  ex- 
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prefsed  resentsnent  at  the  fact  that  they  were  Involved  only  at  thla 
point,  however,  instead  of  when  the  decisions  about  which  schools 
and  pupils  would  be  desegregated  were  made.  They  felt  that  they 
were  being  brought  in  merely  to  affirm  that  the  program  had  been 
an  academic  success  and  to  "rubber  stanq[>"  new  plans  and  re^piests 
for  more  specialists  rather  than  as  consultants.  In  the  words  of 
one  of  them. 

In  effect,  the  central  staff  was  using  us  to 
support  what  they  were  trying  to  say  to  the 
Board  of  Education. 


Apparently  on  its  own  initiative,  however,  the  team  did  prepare 
and  submit  a "working  paper"  offering  its  suggestions  for  im- 
provement in  the  Board's  proposals  for  further  desegregation  and 
associated  special  services. 


Later,  the  team  was  given  the  task  of  assigning  the  children 
who  were  to  be  desegregated  the  following  fall  to  other,  prede- 
termined schools.  This  was  primarily  a "bookkeeping"  task  in- 
volving the  determination  of  the  number  of  openings  at  each  grade 
level  at  each  host  school  and  the  assignment  of  children  to  be 
desegregated  accordingly. 

Near  the  end  of  the  school  year,  the  team  was  again  asked  to 
meet  with  the  central  administration.  A written  proposal  for 
special  services  for  the  fall,  including  numbers  and  functions  of 
specialists,  names  of  schools,  and  numbers  of  pupils  to  be  served, 
was  distributed  to  the  group  i^th  a request  for  reactions  and 
opinions.  One  specialist  recalls. 


We  were  critical  of  this,  partly  because  of 
the  number  of  kids  that  were  to  be  served  by 
a particular  number  of  professional  staff, 
partly  the  way  in  which  they  were  assigned, 
and  partly  the  type  of  professionals  they 
were  acquiring  to  serve  these  needs.  We 
didn't  say  very  much,  about  five  or  ten  min- 
utes, and  were  trying  to  be  reasonable  and 
trying  to  help.  We  didn't  go  in  with  a 
"chip  on  our  shoulders"  and  start  tearing 
their  plan  apart,  but  we  were  trying  to  re- 
spond to  their  questions  as  constructively 
as  we  could.  We  were  quickly  shut  off,  the 
plan  that  had  already  been  developed  was  ra- 
tionalized, ...  we  were  asked  no  more,  and 
that  was  the  last  meeting  we  ever  had.  We 
were  never  involved  throughout  the  entire 
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year  as  a team  to  serve  as  consultants  to  the 
central  staff  in  developing  their  program  of 
services  for  the  next  year's  integration 
* ) effort. 

It  is  not  known  what  consideration,  if  any,  was  given  to  the  rec- 
ommendations presented  by  the  team  in  its  "working  paper"  cited 
above . 

These  events  seemed  to  trigger  increased  apathy  toward  the 
job  and  Increased  antagonism  toward  the  school  system  on  the  part 
of  the  team.  To  some  extent,  personal  and  professional  differ- 
ences were  submerged  in  shared  feelings  of  frustration  and  dis- 
t f illusion.  All  four  specialists  had  decided  by  early  spring  that 

they  would  probably  leave  the  school  system  at  the  end  of  the 
school  year,  and  all  were  actively  seeking  new  positions.  Per- 
haps this  common  interest  along  with  the  knowledge  that  the  year 
was  ending  allowed  them  to  accept  one  another  more  fully;  in  any 
case,  there  seemed  to  be  some  lessening  of  tension  among  the  team 
members  during  the  last  part  of  the  school  year.  Even  this,  how- 
ever, was  negative  in  that  it  was  a unity  born  of  shared  feelings 
of  frustration  and  antagonism  toward  what  most  of  them  perceived 
as  the  ineptness  and/or  bad  faith  of  the  school  system. 

The  continuation  of  some  form  of  special  services  in  deseg- 
regated schools  had  become  a political  obligation  of  the  school 
system  and  the  Board  of  Education,  since  the  presumed  availabil- 
ity of  such  services  to  all  pupils  in  the  schools  Involved  was 
one  plank  in  the  campaign  for  parental  and  public  acceptance  of 
the  new  desegregation  plan.  There  seemed  to  be  an  implicit  as- 
sumption that  the  U.  S.  Office  of  Education  would  fund  this  pro- 
gram, as  is  reflected  in  the  following  statement  made  by  one  of 
the  specialists: 

It  all  started  with  the  [Jefferson  Project], 
with  [the  former  Special  Projects  Director] 
and  the  initial  impetus  that  he  had  given  to 
this,  and  they  kept  going  and  saw  themselves 
some  Federal  money.  But  they  were 
never  able  to  get  it  through  their  heads  that 
Cooperative  Research  at  the  U.  S.  Office  [of 
Education]  wasn't  Interested  in  funding  action 
projects  but  ...  in  research.  Now  if  there 
j had  been  some  special  kind  of  action  project 

connected  with  research,  that  would  h;»ve  been 
all  right,  but  once  they  [Office  of  Education] 
had  gotten  the  research  part  of  it  completed, 
they  weren't  Interested  in  perpetuating  it. 
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There  were  people  who  could  never  understand 
this,  end  they  pledged  thav  they  were  going  to 
have  these  integration  teams  and  all  this  kind 
^ of  thing  to  the  people.  It  wasn't  until  June 

or  July  before  they  realized  that  the  U.  S. 

Office  wasn't  going  to  fund  more  integration 
teams.  It  wasn't  so  much  that  they  were  sold 
on  the  concept  of  the  integration  team  as  it 
had  originally  been  set  forth  as  it  was  convey- 
ing to  the  public  that  they  were  trying  to  pro- 
vide some  assistance  and  supportive  service. 

It  sounded  good  and  was  a strong  selling  point 
for  [the  Board  of  Education's  new  plan]. 

* J 

As  the  end  of  the  year  approached  and  it  became  clear  that 
outside  funds  for  integration  specialists  would  not  be  available 
in  the  fall,  the  school  system  approached  three  of  the  four  team 
members  with  offers  of  other  positions  in  the  system.  All  de- 
clined and  moved  on  to  other  jobs.  The  team  administrator  was 
retained  for  about  six  weeks  after  school  stopped,  however,  to 
pr-pare  a final  report  on  the  team  and  its  work  for  the  school 
system  and  the  funding  agencies.  This  document,  which  was  to  have 
been  the  only  formal  report  on  the  demonstration,  follows  In  its 
O entirety  and  concludes  the  description  of  the  life  cycle  of  the 

team. 
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YEAR  END  REPORT 

Integration  Unit,  Centerline  Public  Schools. 

1964-65 


Introduction 

I 

In  order  to  meet  and  attempt  to  resolve  the 
problem  of  racial  Imbalance  within  the  city's 
public  schools,  the  Board  of  Education,  through 
a contract  with  the  National  Institute  of  Men- 
tal Health,  initiated  an  experimental  program 
designed  to  explore  and  study  the  perplexing 
question.  This  initial  year  of  exploration 
has  vividly  indicated  the  magnitude  of  the 
problem  and  its  devastating  effect  upon  the 
total  community.  The  ill  effect  of  segrega- 
tion and  discrimination  permeates  the  entire 
fabric  of  our  society;  consequently,  the  prob- 
lem must  be  vi.ewed  as  a community  responsi- 
bility and  net  merely  an  educational  dilemma. 
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Nevertheless,  the  school,  as  a vital  and  dynamic 
social  institution,  has  a very  crucial  role  to 
play  in  effecting  a solution  to  the  difficulty. 

Our  pilot  project  has  not  uncovered  any  panacea 
for  this  social  disease,  but  the  experiences  and 
insights  gained  thus  far  can  be  applied  to  the 
more  comprehensive  program  that  Is  anticipated 
for  the  coming  year. 

It  is  evident  that  the  problems  of  human  rela- 
tions demand  and  require  the  attention  of  all. 

The  attack  oa  this  enen^  of  society  must  be  the 
combined  effort  of  every  man,  woman  aud  child  In 
the  community.  This  element  of  combined  effort 
requires.  In  my  judgment,  the  school  to  become  a 
focal  point  of  activity.  The  very  nature  of  the 
school  and  its  significant  position  within  the 
structure  of  the  community  dictates  and  pre- 
scribes its  vital  function  In  this  area  of  en- 
deavor. If  we  can  make  the  school  a "laboratory 
for  democratic  living"  then,  many  of  the  con- 
flicts associated  with  human  relations  will  melt 
under  the  pressure  of  the  democratic  process. 
Accordingly,  the  school  must  accept  its  role  and 
meet  the  obligation  with  all  the  force  and  power 
necessary  to  establish  this  condition. 

The  experimental  program  initiated  this  year  by 
the  [Centerline]  Board  of  Education  is  geared  toward 
developing  an  educational  structure  that  will  re- 
flect In  a more  positive  and  realistic  fashion 
our  democratic  way  of  life.  The  end  Is  not  in 
sight,  but  a beginning  has  been  made.  Progress 
in  this  effort  must  continue  despite  some  con- 
flict and  some  rise  of  emotional  feeling.  It  is 
my  belief,  along  with  many  others,  that  social 
change  cannot  be  accomplished  without  some  dis- 
comfort and  some  conflict.  Therefore,  it  becomes 
the  task  of  the  change  agents  to  minimize  the 
discomfort  and  the  conflict  but  not  to  Ignore  and 
disregard  the  desired  change.  If  we  can  accept 
this  as  a guiding  principle,  then  we  can  structure 
our  schools  in  such  a manner  as  to  depict  and  con- 
vey the  principles  and  concepts  of  a real  and 
meaningful  democracy.  The  city  of  [Centerline]  is 
moving  In  that  direction. 
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The  Unites  Role  and  Function 


The  objective  of  the  integration  unit  and  of  the 
integration  program  was  clear  and  specific.  It 
was  to  implement  the  Board's  integration  policy 
and  to  facilitate  the  assimilation  of  minority 
group  children  with  majority  group  children  with- 
in the  schools  of  the  city.  Although  the  objec- 
tive was  clear,  the  role  of  the  integration  unit 
and  how  it  would  accomplish  this  objective  was 
quite  vague  and  obscure.  Nevertheless,  with  the 
aid  of  "An  Implementation  Frame  of  Reference," 
which  the  unit  developed,  an  operational  tool  was 
made  available  which  enabled  the  unit  to  sharply 
define  its  role  and  to  determine  desirable  ave- 
nues of  approach  to  the  problem.  Consequently, 
the  "Implementation  Frame  of  Reference"  became  the 
guide  and  the  operational  foundation  of  the  unit. 

As  the  year  evolved,  it  became  apparent  that  the 
function  of  the  uiilt  was  fundamentally  that  of 
providing  counseling  and  consulting  services  to 
the  four  publics  with  which  it  was  directly  con- 
cerned; namely,  the  teachers,  the  children,  the 
administrators,  and  the  parents.  In  my  judgment, 
these  two  services  are  the  most  significant  and 
the  most  effective  means  available  to  us  to  estab- 
lish a foundation  for  the  development  of  real  in- 
tegration. The  emotional  quality  of  Integration 
demands  that  a feeling  of  understanding  and  trust 
be  established  between  people.  Therefore,  the 
services  cited  above  become  primary  considerations 
for  the  creation  of  this  kind  of  an  atmosphere. 

Through  these  two  specific  services  the  integra- 
tion specialists  functioned  and  Interacted  with 
various  members  of  the  four  publics  in  order  to 
enhance  the  integration  effort. 

1.  The  specialist  helped  teachers: 

a.  to  understand  and  respect  children  of  dif- 
ferent ethnic  and  cultural  backgrounds 

b.  to  broaden  their  frame  of  reference  in 
regard  to  these  children  and  to  reduce 
or  eliminate  age  old  stereotypes 
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c.  to  establish  rapport  with  minority 
group  children  and  "disadvantaged 
youngsters" 

d.  to  provide  additional  educational 
services  for  these  students  that 
would  enable  them  to  overcome  the 
devastating  effects  of  racial  big- 
otry and  Inferior  education. 

2.  The  specialist  helped  students: 

a.  to  adjust  and  adapt  to  the  new  situ- 
ation 

b.  to  gain  some  form  of  Identity  and  a 
sense  of  worthiness 

c.  to  accept  and  respect  other  people 
of  different  ethnic  and  cultural 
backgrounds 

d.  to  overcome  the  handicap  of  an  In- 
ferior educational  background. 

3.  The  specialist  helped  administrators: 

a.  to  understand  and  respect  children 
of  different  ethnic  and  cultural 
backgrounds 

b.  to  make  more  enlightened  ecucatlonal 
decisions  regarding  these  youngsters 

c.  to  establish  effective  communication 
with  the  parents  of  these  youngsters 

d.  to  provide  a more  suitable  school 
structure  and  climate  for  the  assim- 
ilation of  these  students. 

4.  The  specialist  helped  parents: 

a.  to  understand  and  Interpret  the  pro- 
gram 

b.  to  recognize  their  role  In  Integra- 
tion 
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c.  to  establish  communication  with  the 
school 

d.  to  become  more  Involved  In  school 
matters . 

It  Is  through  these  kinds  of  meaningful  and  con- 
structive activities  that  progress  toward  real  and 
total  Integration  can  be  accomplished. 


Issues  and  Problems 

De  facto  segregated  education  remains  a menacing 
^oblem  In  [Centerline]  the  same  as  It  remains  a heated 
Issue  In  many  urban  areas  throughout  the  United 
States.  However,  as  a result  of  the  action  of  nu- 
merous citizen  groups  and  the  judicial  decisions  of 
the  courts , educators  and  the  general  public  have 
recognized  the  necessity  to  eliminate  this  type  of 
educational  program.  An  awareness  of  this  need  Is 
evident  In  [Centerline].  Nevertheless,  serious  and  ob- 
stinate handicaps  are  present  vdilch  can  delay  and 
possibly  prohibit  the  execution  of  an  effective 
program  aimed  at  the  elimination  of  de  facto  segre- 
gated education. 

Our  experiences  this  year  have  shown  that  In  order 
for  an  Integration  program  to  be  effective  specific 
requirements  must  be  recognized  and  Implemented. 

Among  these  requirements  are  the  following: 

a.  recognition  of  the  problem  must  be  real 
and  sincere 

b.  the  school  system,  at  all  levels,  must  be 
fully  committed  to  the  principle  of  Inte- 
grated education 

c.  free  and  open  communication  must  be  es- 
tablished and  maintained  to  all  seijments 
of  the  community  and  particularly  within 
the  school  structure  Itself 

d.  community-wide  preparation  must  be  made 
for  the  change 
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e.  educational  programs  (in>servlce  training 
for  school  personnel)  must  be  developed 
and  conducted  for  all  mcimbers  of  the 
school's  four  publics 

f.  supportive  services  must  be  provided 

g.  administrative  policy  and  decisions  must 
be  based  upon  the  consensus  of  a diverse 
group  of  school  personnel  and  this  group 
must  contain  adequate  minority  group  rep- 
presentation 

h.  there  must  be  complete  integration  of 
staffs,  on  both  the  professional  level  and 
the  non>professlonal  level 

1.  complete  support  must  be  given  to  all  per- 
sonnel involved  in  the  integration  program 
and  particularly  to  members  of  the  inte- 
gration unit  who  are  charged  specifically 
with  the  responsibility  of  the  implementa- 
tion of  the  program 

j.  curricula  must  be  revised,  developed  and 
implemented  \dilch  will  reflect  democracy 
in  action. 

During  this  initial  year  of  operation  the  integra- 
tion effort  has  clearly  indicated  the  desirability 
and  the  necessity  for  the  kind  of  program  that  I 
have  described  above.  Unfortunately,  however,  this 
type  of  program  has  not  received  the  complete  sup- 
port of  the  school  district.  In  some  areas  the 
district  has  met  the  requirement,  in  other  areas  it 
has  given  only  slight  recognition  to  the  require- 
ment and  in  some  areas  it  has  given  only  "lip  ser- 
vice". Under  these  conditions  the  integration  ef- 
fort is  impeded  if  not  completely  obstructed. 
Therefore,  it  is  my  opinion,  that  not  withstanding 
the  progress  that  has  been  made  to  date,  the  situ- 
ation requires  a greater  effort  and  an  increased 
involvement  and  commitment. 


Conclusion 


With  a meaningful,  sincere  and  well  structured  pro- 
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gram,  it  is  abundantly  clear  that  we  can  elimi- 
nate the  blight  of  segregated  education. 

Through  such  a program  this  community  can  make 
their  school  system  a "laboratory  for  demo- 
cratic living".  And  at  the  risk  of  sounding 
rather  euphemistic,  let  me  say  that  within  such 
an  atmosphere  and  climate  the  spirit  of  democ- 
racy will  bounce  off  the  blackboards,  leap  from 
the  textbooks  and  race  through  the  corridors 
and  classrooms  of  our  schools.  This  is  the  so- 
lution we  should  want  and  seek. 

Thus  ended  the  team  administrator's  report. 


Chapter  Four 
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Special  Services  in  the  Schools;  The  Work  of  the  Integration  Team 


Despite  the  structural  and  other  problems  reflected  in  the 
historical  survey  presented  in  Chapter  Three,  individual  members 
of  the  team  do  seem  to  have  functioned  effectively  and  to  have 
contributed  significantly  to  the  Integration  process  and  the  gen- 
eral operation  of  the  schools  in  which  they  worked.  It  is  the 
purpose  of  this  chapter  to  examine  the  substance  of  what  they 
did,  particularly  as  it  may  have  implications  for  future  work  In 
this  area.  Included  are  an  overview  of  the  team's  activities 
(largely  excerpted  from  the  summiry  of  the  December  meeting  pre- 
sented in  the  February,  1965,  progress  report),  a description  of 
the  development  of  the  roles  of  the  integration  specialists,  and 
a report  by  one  of  the  specialists  detailing  his  activities. 

In  general,  the  work  of  the  team  Included:  (1)  Consultation 

Se:^ices  to  administrators,  guidance  counselors,  and  teachers; 

(2)  Supportive  Services  to  youngsters,  including  both  new  arrivals 
and  "oldtlmers,"  usually  in  connection  with  problems  related  to 
the  integration  program;  and  (3)  Parent  Education,  both  informa- 
tional and  counseling  services  to  white  and  Negro  parents,  in- 
cluding FTA  presentations  and  other  contacts.  It  seemed  apparent 
from  their  descriptions  of  what  they  were  doing  that  the  integra- 
tion specialists  were,  in  addition,  providing  Administrative  Ser- 
vices In  connection  with  the  integration  program. 

As  Consultants . the  integration  specialists  tried  to  help 
school  personnel  to  see  incoming  youngsters  as  individuals  by, 
for  example,  providing  special  information  about  them.  They  han- 
dled integration-related  crises , freeing  other  personnel  for  reg- 
ular duties,  and  served  as  a link  to  feed  the  individuals  in- 
volved back  into  the  regular  program.  They  made  referrals  to  the 
school  nurse,  mental  health  workers,  or  other  specialists  as 
needed.  Either  on  their  cwn  Initiative  or  on  request,  they 
helped  to  evaluate  students,  their  learning  potential,  discrepan- 
cies between  potential  and  performance,  reasons  for  undesirable 
and  disruptive  behavior,  attitudes  toward  school,  and  other  rele- 
vant factors.  On  occasion,  one  integration  specialist  was  called 
in  by  another  to  help  in  the  evaluation  of  a particular  case  or 
situation. 

The  integration  specialists  observed  in  classrooms  and  other 
settings  and  conducted  group  and  individual  conferences  with 
teachers  to  help  them  Interpret  and  feel  more  comfortable  with 
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the  situations  encountered.  They  attempted  to  help  teachers  to 
recognize  and  handle  their  ovm  attitudes  and  to  work  more  effec- 
tively with  new  children  who  frequently  showed  unexpected  pat- 
terns of  behavior  (e.g. , particular  sensitivity  to  being  touched 
and  to  words  like  »^b jy"  and  "Negress") , and  who  lacked  expected 
social  skills.  They  met  with  principals  and  others  to  discuss 
youngsters  with  problems,  group  action  against  one  or  more  pu- 
pils, and  such  more  general  Issues  as  how  to  translate  potential 
problem  situations  into  effective  school  programming.  Attend- 
ance ac  curriculum  and  team  teaching  meetings  was  often  Included. 
In  various  ways,  the  integration  specialists  attempted  to  con- 
tribute to  the  effectiveness  of  the  school  program  for  all  young- 
sters rather  than  only  for  newly  desegregated  ones.  Planned  vis- 
itations to  other  schools  were  also  undertaken  by  the  specialists 
to  enable  them  to  be  more  effective.  They  were  also  available  to 
the  central  administration  and  the  Board  of  Education  as  request- 
ed and,  on  occasion,  took  the  initiative  in  making  recommenda- 
tions to  the  school  system. 

In  their  Supportive  roles,  the  specialists  attempted, 
through  working  with  youngsters  individually  and  in  groups,  to 
help  both  newcomers  and  oldtlmers  to  handle  their  anxieties  and 
fears.  They  tried  to  work  out  solutions  before  crisis  points 
were  reached  and  to  promote  positive  attitudinal  change  among  all 
pupils.  They  attempted  to  promote  the  academic  orientation  and 
achievement  level  of  newcomers  performing  less  well  than  their 
hosts  by  establishing  tutoring  groups,  by  seeing  that  bused  chil- 
dren were  able  to  get  public  library  cards  like  their  classmates 
did,  and  by  other  means.  Group  guidance  sessions  focusing  on  ra- 
cial Issues,  including  one  case  where  such  incidents  marred  a 
student  exchange  with  a suburban  school  system,  were  conducted  in 
the  junior  high  schools.  Specialists  often  helped  elementary 
school  newcomers  found  wandering,  virtually  lost,  in  the  halls. 
Individual  work  with  selected  youngsters  was  directed  largely  to- 
ward helping  them  build  internal  controls.  While  the  specialists 
^1^  ^®come  involved  in  academic  concerns  in  the  schools  where 
they  were  working,  they  seemed  more  concerned  with  fostering  the 
development  of  social  skills  that  would  enable  lower  class  stu- 
dents and  middle  class  faculty  to  approach  academic  objectives 
more  effectively  together. 

In  working  with  Parents , integration  specialists  encountered 
two  disparate  communities— that  of  the  parents  of  the  "host”  chil- 
dren and  that  of  the  parents  of  the  newcomers.  In  the  case  of  the 
former,  it  was  often  necessary  to  interpret  the  changes  to  them  at 
length  and  to  reassure  them  that  the  quality  of  their  children's 
education  need  not  suffer.  The  parents  of  the  incoming  youngsters 
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often  had  to  be  encouraged  to  become  part  of  the  new  school  and  to 
see  It  as  their  own.  School  officials  sometimes  asked  team  members 
to  attend  and  participate  in  meetings  of  parent  groups  concerned 
with  future  desegregation  as  well.  Thus,  the  integration  special- 
ists assisted  in  establishing  and  maintaining  communication  and 
liaison  between  the  school  system  and  parents.  The  Importance  and 
success  of  this  function  was  perhaps  best  Illustrated  at  protest 
meetings  where  it  often  seemed  clear  that  the  integration  special- 
ists were  respected  and  trusted  by  parents  and  other  protesters  as 
well  as  by  school  personnel  being  protested  against. 

One  factor  incidental  to  the  integration  program.  Its  special 
Administrative  demands,  could  have  provided  a major  irritant  to 
already  overworked  school  personnel  had  not  the  team  members  been 
available  to  carry  much  of  this  load.  For  example.  Integration 
specialists  often  handled  reassignment  problems  for  youngsters  who 
seemed  unable  to  adjust  in  their  new  schools  or  who  needed  assign- 
ments to  special  classes,  they  arranged  for  the  transmittal  of 
necessary  records  between  schools,  they  followed  up  cases  of  ab- 
sence (from  school  or  from  the  bus),  forgotten  lunches,  and  the 
like.  Further,  the  specialists  served  as  a link  between  the  school 
and  Incoming  youngsters  who  were  lost  and  floundering  In  a new  set- 
ting and  needed  help  In  coping  with  It.  In  this  sense,  the  Inte- 
gration specialist  may  be  seen  as  the  "advocate"  of  the  youngster 
who  is  unable,  either  directly  or  through  his  parents,  to  deal  with 
his  new  school. 

Despite  wide  personality  differences,  the  three  team  members 
assigned  to  Individual  schools  utilized  similar  strategies  in  de- 
veloping, communicating,  and  Implementing  essentially  similar 
roles.  All  had  agreed  at  their  summer  planning  sessions  that  their 
constituencies  would  be  the  schools  in  which  they  worked  rather 
than  the  newly  desegregated  youngsters  alone.  This  reflected  the 
conviction  that  the  school  as  an  institution,  rather  than  individ- 
ual students,  was  the  primary  "client,"  as  well  as  the  relatively 
small  numbers  of  youngsters  who  were  desegregated.  Consultative 
work  with  faculty  rather  than  direct  service  to  students  was  em>- 
phaslzed  whenever  possible. 

The  first  task  of  each  specialist  was  to  establish  a role  for 
himself  in  the  school  where  he  was  working.  Since  there  were  few, 
if  any,  direct  precedents  In  educational  practice  and  due  to  the 
general  lack  of  planning  and  orientation  efforts  In  this  situation, 
the  specialists  found  themselves  largely  on  their  own  in  defining 
their  roles.  Needing  something  to  gulc  them,  they  leaned  heavily 
on  their  own  disciplines— primarily  school  psychology  and  social 
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work — as  foundations  for  the  development  of  the  specifics.  They 
determined  what  they  would  do  and  communicated  it  to  school  per- 
sonnel, who  were  often  equally  unaware  of  the  projected  role  of 
the  specialists.  Thus,  the  specialist's  role  was  defined  large- 
ly on  an  "action"  level;  the  role  consisted  of  what  the  special- 
ist did.  Of  course,  the  first  steps  were  directed  toward  gain- 
ing the  trust,  confidence  and  support  of  the  school  community. 
Much  time  was  spent  talking  with  teachers  informally  in  the 
lounge  and  elsewhere,  helping  with  lunchroom  supervision,  and 
the  like.  Two  of  the  specialists  seem  to  have  been  helped  by 
the  fact  that  they  had  known  and  established  positive  relation- 
ships with  many  of  the  people  involved  through  their  work  in  the 
Jefferson  Project  the  year  before. 


Not  unexpectedly,  resistance  developed  among  some  of  the 
regular  school  personnel  early  in  the  year.  Attempts  were  made 
to  focus  the  specialists'  attention  on  students  rather  than  on 
the  school  as  a whole,  and  on  the  newly  desegregated  students  in 
particular.  These  pressures  apparently  lessened  during  the  year 
as  the  specialists  were  able  to  assume  nonthreatening  roles  and 
to  be  helpful  to  teachers  and  others  who  began  gradually  to  con- 
sult them  about  a variety  of  problems  often  not  related  to  dese- 
gregation. The  specialists  were  able,  in  most  cases,  to  become 
accepted  members  of  the  school  "family"  during  the  course  of  the 
year.  Of  course,  this  facilitated  their  work  with  the  newly  de- 
segregated youngsters  as  well.  The  administrative  specialist, 
however,  apparently  appeared  in  the  schools  only  occasionally, 
often  to  berate  school  personnel  for  not  working  toward  faster 
desegregation.  These  incursions  were  resented  by  regular  facul- 
ty members  and  integration  specialists  alike. 


i!he  weekly  logs  submitted  by  the  specialists  through  at 
least  the  first  semester,  deti?iled  their  activities  on  virtually 
a daily  basis.  The  complete  file  of  logs  is  not  included  in 
this  report  because  of  the  quantity  of  material  involved  and  be- 
cause they  mi^t  have  relatively  little  utility  in  raw  form,  but 
a sample  week's  log  by  each  of  the  four  specialists  is  presented 
in  Appendix  C.  The  specific  efforts  that  comprised  whatever 
success  the  specialists  had  are,  however,  detailed  it  the  follow- 
ing report  by  one  of  them.  He  was  directly  involved  and,  there- 
fore, seems  to  be  among  the  best  qualified  to  describe  the  "nuts 
and  bolts"  elements  of  the  role.  An  overall  appraisal  of  the  de- 
monstration follows  his  report  and  concludes  this  section. 
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Mental  Health  Roles  In  the 


School  Integration  Process 


1 


Kermlt  B.  Nash 


Sadie  Mae  Johnson  strutted  Into  her  new  school  as  a result  of 
redlstrlctlng  to  achieve  racial  balance. 

"There  Is  too  many  white  folks  In  this  school  for  me;  I wanta 
go  back."  Dressed  In  her  chuckka  boots,  tight  skirt,  and  teased 
hair,  Sadie  continued:  "Look  at  that  white  girl  over  there  watchln' 

me.  I'll  beat  her  butt  If  she  don't  stop." 

"Shh,  they'll  hear,"  hissed  Clara. 

"I  don't  care,  don't  want  to  be  here  In  the  first  place," 
declared  Sadie. 

"The  folks  downtown  said  this  Is  ^ere  we  have  to  go,  and 
there  ain't  nothing  we  can  do  about  It,"  Clara  purred. 

Willie  Lee,  his  hair  freshly  processed,  asked  as  he  passed, 
"What  you  babes  talkin'  'bout?" 

"Being  In  this  school,"  snapped  Sadie. 

"It  don't  matter  to  me.  I'll  be  16  next  month  anyway,  and  I 
can  quit,"  retorted  Willie. 

"There  goes  Beverly;  look  at  her  talking  to  those  white  girls!" 
snorted  Clara. 

"She  thinks  and  acts  like  she's  white  anyway — >just  because 
she  gets  high  marks"  quipped  Sadie. 

"Move  along;  no  congregating  In  the  halls,"  said  Mr.  Marks, 
principal  of  Dexter  Junior  High  School.  "We  don't  do  this  sort  of 
thing  In  our  school."  Mr.  Marks  turned  to  the  Integration  Spe- 
cialist standing  beside  him  and  stated:  "I  don't  know  what  parents 

will  think;  I understand  these  children  will  fight.  Look  at  the 
size  of  that  one;  she  looks  like  a tough  one." 

Mr.  Johnson,  the  Integration  Specialist,  called  Clara  over 
and  Introduced  her  to  the  new  principal.  In  the  midst  of  this. 
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Miss  Morris,  the  guidance  counselor,  approached,  saying  to  the 
Integration  Specialist,  '^One  of  your  children  doesn't  want  to  be 
here  and  has  requested  a transfer.  Would  you  handle  this?*' 

”How  does  this  usually  work?*'  asked  Mr.  Johnson. 

Mr.  Marks  commented  on  the  usual  procedure  for  transfer,  hb:. 
Johnson  wondered  why  It  could  not  be  handled  In  this  manner.  The 
principal  agreed  as  they  moved  along  to  the  auditorium.  A student 
who  greeted  Mr.  Marks  wondered  who  Mr.  Johnson  was.  The  principal 
answered,  "He  will  help  the  new  students." 

What  would  the  role  be  of  the  mental  health  person  acting  as 
an  Integration  Specialist  In  Implementing  the  decision  to  change? 
Would  It  be  semrlces  exclusively  for  the  Incoming  students?  This 
undefined  area,  without  operational  procedure,  caused  considerable 
concern  throughout  the  school  system  and  the  community,  and  the 
mental  health  person  was  left  free  to  develop  a role.  The  Inte- 
gration program  was  a joint  endeavor  between  the  Centerline  City 
School  District  and  Syracuse  University,  funded  by  the  U.S.  Office 
of  Education  and  the  National  Institute  of  Mental  Health.  The 
University  handled  the  research  aspect,  and  the  four-member  Inte- 
gration team  Implemented  the  program  for  school  Integration.  Three 
team  members  were  assigned  to  three  different  schools:  one  ele- 

mentary and  two  junior  high  schools.  The  fourth  team  member  was 
the  administrator  of  the  unit. 

The  receiving  junior  high  school.  In  this  Instance,  had  a 
total  population  of  590  students.  Including  40  who  traveled  from 
the  Inner  city.  An  additional  24  had  moved  to  the  area  as  a re- 
sult of  urban  renewal.  Prior  to  this  time,  there  had  been  few 
Negro  students,  some  of  whom  came  from  middle  class  families.  The 
school  enjoyed  a reputation  of  high  scholastic  achievement,  re- 
flecting a middle  class  community.  Apprehension  and  anxiety  were 
high,  as  some  degree  of  trouble  was  feared  If  not  expected.  The 
feeling  was  that  extra  services  would  be  needed  to  facilitate 
the  adjustment  of  the  Incoming  students.  Guidance  personnel  and 
a part-time  remedial  reading  teacher  represented  the  only  special- 
ized help  available  In  the  building.  Later,  a visiting  teacher 
(a  social  worker)  was  added  on  a part-time  basis.  Other  special- 
ized help,  such  as  a psychologist,  was  available  on  request;  the 
only  testing  done  was  through  central  administration. 

With  his  focus  on  the  Institution,  the  Integration  Specialist 
(or  mental  health  person)  concentrated  on  building  a relationship 
with  the  principal.  It  was  the  principal  who  set  the  attltudlnal 
climate  for  the  school  and  served  as  a model  for  teachers  to  fol- 
low. The  mental  health  person,  through  early  recognition  of  the 


principal's  fears  and  stereotyped  thinking,  was  able  to  be  sup- 
portive, This  tactical  maneuver  was  an  attcimpt  to  allay  the  prin- 
cipal's fears  in  order  that  he  might  be  more,  helpful  to  his  teach- 
ers and  students.  Whenever  the  principal  made  a negative  re- 
mark regarding  a student  who  was  passing  by,  the  student  was 
called  over  and  introduced  in  an  effort  to  individualize  the  child. 
During  the  first  few  weeks,  the  mental  health  person  spent  most 
of  his  time  in  or  near  the  front  office  cultivating  relationships 
with  the  administrative  and  office  personnel.  He  also  spent  time 
walking  through  the  halls  and  ''being  cordial,"  thinking  that  even- 
tually acceptance  by  the  principal  would  create  the  potential  at- 
mosphere for  working  with  other  school  personnel. 

The  Integration  Specialist  also  made  concrete  suggestions 
about  how  to  handle  situations  such  as  individual  parents  who  might 
be  angry  or  represent  a threat  to  school  personnel.  Initially, 
there  were  many  demonstration  type  interviews  with  parents  and 
children,  A discussion  focused  on  the  specifics  of  interviewing 
and  on  the  facilitation  of  a better  understanding  of  the  Incoming 
children.  As  the  year  progressed,  the  mental  health  person  par- 
ticipated less  frequently  in  these  interviews. 

No  frontal  attacks  were  initially  made  on  teachers  because 
the  principal  was  defensive  of  his  staff.  As  a pos.clve  relation- 
ship between  the  "Specialist"  and  the  principal  evolved,  the 
principal  began  to  Introduce  the  subject  of  his  teachers'  atti.- 
tudes.  Particular  questions  were  raised  by  the  principal  for 
discussion,  at  which  times  constructive  suggestions  were  made  by 
the  mental  health  person.  It  was  characteristic  of  the  principal 
to  utilize  incessant  word  play  in  full  view  of  the  office  person- 
nel about  the  mental  health  person's  affinity  with  words.  He 
further  suggested  that  one  day  the  "Specialist"  would  be  "Commis- 
sioner of  Integration  out  of  Washington,  D.C."  In  the  beginning, 
many  of  his  comments  could  be  viewed  as  hostile  toward  the  inte- 
gration endeavor  but,  as  the  year  progressed  and  he  became  more 
comfortable  with  the  situation,  there  was  less  banter. 

The  vice  principal,  who  handled  most  of  the  discipline,  was 
cordial  but  nonreceptive.  Because  of  his  long  experience  with 
children,  he  felt  he  knew  most  of  the  answers.  Assistance  was  not 
offered  until  he  made  the  request.  A request  was  ultimately  made 
when  a particular  youngster  was  late  several  times.  It  was  the 
feeling  of  the  school  that  there  were  home  problems.  Immediate 
follow-up  was  made  on  all  matters  concerning  attendance  and  tardi- 
ness, which  the  school  viewed  as  representing  important  values. 

A home  visit  was  made  for  an  assessment  of  the  factors  Involved 
and  how  this  might  affect  this  .student's  attitude  and  feeling 
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towards  school.  Following  this,  the  vice  principal  and  the  "Spe- 
cl&list”  engaged  in  long  discussions  related  to  matters  of  disci- 
pline. The  vice  principal  wanted  concrete  suggestions  but  seemed 
unable  to  follow  through  until  he  had  had  first-hand  experience. 

On  one  occasion,  he  put  his  hand  on  a boy*s  shoulder  and  the 
boy  turned,  prepared  to  fight.  He  had  been  advised  not  to  put 
his  hands  on  the  children.  This  often  triggers  a physical  action 
response  in  children  and,  particularly,  lower  class  children  fre- 
quently respond  with  assaultive  action,  characteristic  of  their 
life  style.  As  time  moved  on,  the  vice  principal  requested  the 
appearance  of  the  "^Specialist*'  for  parent  conferences  in  which 
the  latter's  usual  role  was  that  of  mediator,  attempting  to  be 
supportive  to  all  concerned.  In  one  instance,  a mother  came  in 
because  of  her  daughter's  suspension.  The  interview  became  heated 
when  the  mother  documented  the  vice  principal's  school  history  in 
the  city,  including  the  assertion  that  it  was  conmon  knowledge 
that  he  was  "prejudiced.”  The  mother  invited  the  vice  principal 
outside  to  fight,  at  which  he  stood  up,  shaking  his  finger  in  her 
face.  The  Integration  Specialist  stepped  between  the  two.  At 
the  termination  of  the  conference,  the  Integration  Specialist 
escorted  the  mother  out  of  the  school.  She  became  much  more  re- 
laxed and  talked  in  a very  concerned  way  about  the  future  of  her 
daughter,  realizing  that  she  was  a problem  and  had  been  a problem, 
but  what  could  she  do  about  it?  Later,  when  the  vice  principal 
had  "simmered  down,*'  the  experience  was  shared  with  him,  pointing 
out  specific  ways  of  handling  parents  when  they  come  in.  Issues 
relating  to  the  academic  misplacement  of  children  were  discussed 
with  the  vice  principal  in  an  effort  co  get  him  to  pursue  these 
with  the  guidance  counselor. 

The  two  guidance  counselors  reflected  the  attitude  that  the 
mental  health  person  would  work  with  the  incoming  children  who 
presented  problems.  Several  times  it  was  stated,  ”My  training 
does  not  include  this  kind  of  effort.”  Acting  as  a resource  per- 
son to  the  guidance  personnel,  the  mental  health  person  "hand 
delivered"  incoming  children  who  had  particular  problems.  This 
was  a conscious  effort  to  increase  the  counselor's  capacity  in 
working  with  the  new  arrivals. 

A ninth  grade  girl,  age  14,  approached  the  Integration  Spe- 
cialist commenting  that  she  was  disgusted.  She  revealed  that  in 
her  English  class  her  spelling  words  were  the  same  as  her  brother's 
who  was  in  the  third  grade.  She  felt  Insulted  because  she  was 
not  learning  anything.  This  student  had  always  had  a successful 
academic  record.  Current  standardized  tests  revealed  that  her 


language  skills  were  on  a twelfth  grade  level.  When  this  was  pre- 
sented to  the  guidance  personnel,  they  did  not  wish  to  change  her 
class.  They  commented  that  the  Imaedlate  concern  was  to  "’Integrate*' 
and  not  have  the  Incoming  children  In  clusters.  "We  never  change 
schedules  In  this  school."  It  took  considerable  effort  and  fre- 
quent conversations  with  the  principal  and  vice  principal  to  ef- 
fect a change. 

As  the  year  progressed.  In  Instances  where  there  was  a ques- 
tion regarding  a student  and  some  diagnostic  assessment  seemed  In- 
dicated, the  mental  health  person  arranged  for  psychological  test- 
ing. This  was  done  by  another  member  of  the  Integration  unit. 
Staffing  followed  and  Included  the  counselor,  administrators,  and 
other  Interested  personnel.  The  continual  follow-up  with  the 
counselors  stimulated  their  own  resourcefulness  toward  Including 
these  children  In  a usual  way  rather  than  considering  them  as  a 
distinct  population  serviced  by  the  Integration  Specialist. 

The  teachers  varied  In  degree  of  Interest  and  sophistication 
In  their  dealings  with  an  "unknown  quantity."  At  one  extreme  of 
the  axis  was  the  overdetermined  teacher  who  did  not  know  what  he 
was  doing.  Those  who  felt  the  most  comfortable  quickly  related 
to  the  Integration  Specialist,  asking  questions  \dilch  would  help 
them  In  their  objective— teaching  children.  The  place  for  en- 
gaging teachers  In  discussion  was  the  teachers'  lounge.  Never 
was  a classroom  visited  unless  a specific  request  came  from  the 
teacher.  In  the  teachers'  lounge,  over  coffee.  Individual  rela^ 
tlonshlps  were  formed  and,  finally,  small  discussion  groups 
emerged  at  varying  periods  of  the  day,  centered  around  Issues  and 
how  the  problem  was  viewed.  It  was  out  of  these  types  of  meet- 
ings that  the  mental  health  person  recommended  to  the  principal 
the  establishment  of  remedial  groups  utilizing  community  volun- 
teers \dio  had  academic  skills.  These  groups  were  recommended  for 
all  children  In  need,  based  on  the  recommendation  of  the  teacher, 
rather  than  for  only  the  Incoming  children.  Many  teachers  were 
most  receptive  to  this  Idea  and  eagerly  pursued  the  matter  with 
the  Integration  Specialist.  They  sought  out  the  Integration 
Specialist  to  talk  with  him  Individually  about  particular  chil- 
dren. With  others.  It  took  patience  and  courage  to  enable  the 
teachers  to  become  comfortable  so  that  they  could  express  some  of 
their  concerns. 

In  one  Instance,  a science  teacher  expressed  her  frustration 
over  the  Incoming  children  and  began  to  question  herself:  "I  guess 

on  paper  I am  a liberal,  but  when  It  comes  to  the  real  thing,  I 
don't  know."  After  talking  about  her  situation  over  a period  of 
time  In  unstructured  meetings,  she  was  able  to  recognize  that  It 
was  not  just  the  Incoming  children  who  were  problems,  but  that  she 
had  Inherited  children  from  last  year  who  were  known  problems. 
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Once  she  was  able  to  resolve  this,  she  was  able  to  approach  other 
matters  and  take  a different  tack,  experimenting  with  numerous 
things. 

In  still  another  Instance,  a home  economics  teacher  approached 
the  "Specialist"  on  the  first  day  of  school,  asking  him  to  observe 
her  class.  The  class  had  segregated  themselves,  with  the  Negro 
students  tending  to  discourage  communication  with  the  white  stu- 
dents. The  "Specialist"  Inquired  whether  this  was  their  regular 
seating  arrangement.  He  was  told  that  the  teacher  allowed  them  to 
sit  anywhere  until  she  learned  their  names.  There  was  general 
discussion  about  creating  a favorable  classroom  climate.  Later 
In  the  season.  In  passing  this  classroom,  the  "Specialist"  ob- 
served two  Negro  girls  In  the  front  of  the  room  demonstrating 
hair  straightening.  Later,  In  conversation  with  the  home  eco- 
nomics teacher.  It  was  reported  that  while  she  was  developing  a 
unit  on  personal  grooming,  the  Negro  youngsters  had  Indicated 
that  grooming  was  different  for  them.  The  teacher  was  unfamiliar 
with  this  and  thought  It  would  be  a learning  experience  for  all  If 
It  were  demonstrated.  The  youngsters  took  pride  In  the  opportunity, 
and  probably  In  themselves  as  well.  When  the  next  course  In 
home  economics  began,  the  teacher  automatically  Included  this  In 
the  curriculum. 

The  librarian  engaged  frequently  In  conversation  about  thm 
Incoming  students  but  waj  resistant  to  the  exploration  of  reading 
material  as  related  to  the  current  situation.  Her  belief  was 
that  "children  are  children  and  there  are  no  differences."  When 
she  was  asked  specifically  about  the  approved  reading  list  for 
secondary  schcols,  the  answer  was  that  they  were  lacking  In  funds. 

A seventh  grade  Negro  student  vdio  requested  a reading  list  of  ma- 
terial on  the  American  Negro  was  told  that  there  was  none  and  was 
referred  to  the  card  catalogue  to  see  what  material  the  school 
had  available.  Later,  this  student  reported  to  the  librarian  that 
the  card  catalogue  was  "Inadequate."  Following  this,  the  librar- 
ian consulted  with  the  principal  who  talked  with  the  "Specialist" 
about  appropriate  reading  material.  The  librarian  never  mentioned 
this  to  the  "Specialist"  but  did  seek  him  out  to  discuss  sltuatlcns 
that  arose  in  the  library.  In  this  way,  the  children  were  Individ- 
ualized with  many  receiving  support  and  encouragement. 

Many  teachers  who  understood  the  situation  and  who  were  doing 
a commendable  job  were  able  to  make  other  "Inroads"  with  teachers, 
largely  by  sharing  their  experiences.  Oftei^  teachers'  real  atti- 
tudes and  feelings  were  expressed  In  the  female  teachers'  lounge, 
which  was  not  available  to  the  Integration  Specialist.  However, 
reports  on  these  conversations  were  made  by  other  teachers,  and 
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suggestions  were  offered  on  how  to  handle  situation,  constructively 
As  the  teachers  became  more  comfortable  and  saw  the  ‘‘Specialist*^ 
as  an  enabler  to  all  concerned  rather  than  someone  to  pass  judg- 
^nt,  they  were  able  to  report  concerns  regarding  other  teachers. 
One  teacher  reported  that  whenever  the  math  teacher  stopped  a Negro 
student  in  the  hall,  all  Negro  students  in  the  area  would  stop 

to  sanction  had  been  given  to  this  teacher 

to  study  the  incoming  students  for  her  dissertation.  These  chil- 

f>^;^«ently  openly  differentiated  by  her  in  the  classroom 
situation.  The  teacher  would  give  them  “assignments”  which  she  did 
ot  give  the  other  students.  When  students  asked  about  this,  they 
were  not  told  the  truth.  This  was  a potentially  explosive  situ- 
ation in  ^ich  the  Integration  Specialist  was  able  to  intervene. 
When  results  were  not  forthcoming  within  the  building,  central  ad- 
ministration was  involved. 


The  incoming  students  varied  in  reaction.  It  was  to  the  ad- 
vantage  of  the  mental  health  person  to  have  previously  worked  in 
the  school  from  which  the  youngsters  came.  Several  students  feel- 
ing uncomfortable  were  frank  about  not  wanting  to  be  in  the  new 
school  situation.  Others  tended  to  feel  that  things  would  be  all 
right.  Two  students  with  past  emotional  problems  showed  an  exac- 
erbation of  symptoms.  One  girl,  age  14,  thought  people  were  look- 
ing at  her.  Continued  support  and  school  awareness  of  her  dif- 
j?'*^*’^**  enabled  her  in  the  course  of  the  year  to  make  a better 
a justment  than  at  the  previous  school.  The  second  youngster,  a 
seventh  grade  boy,  age  13,  who  had  been  previously  diagnosed  as 
having  School  Phobia,  effected  a good  adjustment.  On  the  first 
day  of  school,  he  came  to  the  “Specialist”  in  tears.  He  was  es- 
corted frOT  class  to  class.  On  the  second  day,  he  was  Introduced 
to  the  guidance  counselor  as  a person  he  could  see  in  the  absence 
of  the  Specialist.”  On  the  third  day,  he  went  in  to  see  the 
counselor.  The  following  week,  the  student  started  going  regu- 
larly to  his  classes  without  assistance  from  the  “Specialist”  or 
the  guidance  counselor. 


Being  supportive  of  all  incoming  students  along  with  “inter- 
fering" when  necessary  characterized  the  work  of  the  Integration 
Specialist.  The  students  were  encouraged  to  express  themselves 
appropriately.  In  joint  conferences,  they  were  supported  and 
encouraged  to  talk  about  their  feelings.  On  the  other  hand,  they 
were  not  allowed  to  manipulate.  The  students  felt  free  to  come 
to  the  “Specialist”  to  talk  about  what  they  perceived  as  discrep- 
ancies or  mistreatment.  One  student  came  to  find  out  why  the 
math  teacher  was  giving  her  a passing  grade  when  she  had  failed 
every  exam.  Their  complaints  were  looked  into  and  discussed  with 
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the  people  involved.  Direct  feedback  was  given  to  the  student  in 
terms  of  his  correct  perception  or  distortion. 

The  receiving  school  children  frequently  would  ask  the  Inte- 
gration Specialist  in  the  hall  just  what  it  was  he  was  doing.  No 
matter  what  was  stated,  the  students  usually  verbalized,  "You  are 
like  a guidance  counselor.”  There  were  frequent  inquiries  from 
them  which  reflected  parental  attitudes  related  to  the  proc- 
ess of  desegregation.  On  occasion,  receiving  school  students 
would  come  to  talk  about  the  prospect  of  a fight  after  school,  the 
fact  that  they  had  been  threatened,  or  to  say  that  they  were  afraid. 
One  particular  incident  involved  a Negro  girl  and  a white  boy  where 
there  had  been  a lot  of  banter  over  \dio  likes  \diom.  The  "Spe« 
clallst"  allowed  the  vice  principal  to  conduct  the  interview. 

After  feelings  were  aired,  v^iat  had  appeared  to  be  primarily  a 
racial  situation  dissolved  into  reams  of  laughter  by  both  chil- 
dren, who  agreed  that  they ^ had  been  poking  fun  at  one  another. 

Lower  class  white  children  identified  with  lower  class  Negro  chil- 
dren and  their  behavior  was  similar. 

The  parents  of  the  incoming  children  were  encouraged  to  par- 
ticipate in  school  activities.  Lome  visits  were  made  not  only  in 
problem  areas  but  often  in  general  to  report  on  children* s success. 
VThen  parents  came  to  the  school  for  whatever  reason  it  might  be, 
the  mental  health  person  was  available  and  sat  in  on  conferences. 
The  approach  to  the  parents  was  supportive,  encouraging,  and  help- 
ful in  clarifying  various  issues.  In  Instances  \diere  there  was 
trouble  and  the  student  had  been  suspended,  the  mental  health  per- 
son went  into  the  home  prior  to  the  requested  date  of  coming  to 
school  to  find  out  the  parents*  level  of  understanding  and  to 
clarify  further  what  it  was  the  parent  wanted  for  the  child.  Once 
this  was  decided,  the  mental  health  person  often  instructed  the 
parents  in  what  to  say  and  how  to  say  it  in  order  to  accomplish 
^at  they  wanted  for  their  children.  In  essence,  some  parents 
were  given  acting  lessons  in  the  ways  of  the  middle  class.  In  one 
instance,  the  mother  performed  so  well  in  a meeting  with  school 
officials  that,  in  the  midst  of  it,  she  turned  and  winked  at  the 
mental  health  person.  The  parents  felt  the  **Specialist"  was  look- 
ing out  for  their  interests  and  supported  them  in  an  unfamiliar, 
anxiety-provoking  situation  for  which  they  lacked  the  necessary 
social  skills.  Parents  were  able  to  contact  the  Integration  Spe- 
cialist at  any  time  to  find  out  about  procedures  or  to  get  a bet- 
ter understanding  of  what  was  going  on  at  school.  Attempts  were 
made  by  the  **Specialist"  to  encourage  parents  to  participate  in 
the  Parent-Teacher  Association. 
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Many  of  the  receiving  school  parents  professed  an  interest 
in  making  a contribution  to  the  school's  efforts  to  desegregate. 
Frequently,  there  were  calls  asking  for  suggestions  on  What  they 
could  do.  One  parent  was  Interested  in  availing  herself  to  trans- 
port parents  from  the  inner  city  area  to  Parents Teacher  Assocla* 
tlon  meetings.  She  felt  that  these  efforts  would  Increase  repre- 
sentation of  the  minority  children's  parents.  This  was  supported 
and  encouraged.  Receiving  parents  and  incoming  parents  were  in- 
troduced to  one  another.  On  one  occasion,  the  mental  health  per- 
son received  a call  from  a receiving  parent  who  s: ited  that  her 
child's  bike  had  been  stolen  but  was  hesitant  to  go  'ough  regu- 
lar channels  for  fear  that  it  would  be  viewed  with  rac,  \ over- 
tones. Brief  reports  were  requested  by  the  Parent-Teach^  ' Asso- 
ciation of  the  Integration  Specialist  at  regular  meetings.  He 
was  invited  to  join  the  Executive  ' mmlttee  of  the  Parent-Teacher 
Association,  to  make  recommendations,  and  to  participate.  Re- 
ceiving parents  with  obviously  negative  frellngs  toward  the  Inte- 
■ gratlon  efforts  of  the  city  school  district  often  would  not  come 
directly  to  the  mental  health  person  and  went  to  the  principal 
Instead.  Following  this,  the  principal  would  Involve  the  "Spe- 
cialist" in  a discussion  of  the  matter,  and  he  offered  possible 
approaches  for  handling  the  situation^  For  parents  who  seemed 
overly  Involved  and  too  identified  in  pushing  their  children  Into 
Integrated  situations,  assessments  were  made  followed  by  recom- 
mendations to  the  principal.  In  one  Instance,  there  was  a young- 
ster with  obvious  emotional  problems  who  was  rejected  by  the  ma- 
jority group  and  sought  Identification  with  the  minority  group. 
This  youngster's  mother  would  frequently  invite  groups  of  children 
to  the  home  to  spend  the  weekend.  The  situation  was  referred  to 
the  guidance  counselor,  since  there  were  many  problems  that 
needed  attention. 

The  combustible  elements  Inherent  in  the  process  of  deseg- 
regation emerged  in  varyj.ng  Instances  which  reflected  construc- 
tive ripples  towards  the  achievement  of  quality  education  for 
all  children.  On  one  occasion,  the  Integration  Specialist  was 
paged  throughout  the  school.  When  he  arrived  at  the  office,  he 
was  uncertain  as  to  whom  he  should  handle  first— the  teacher  or 
the  child.  Both  were  upset,  shouting  and  screaming.  The  princi- 
pal and  vice  principal  seemed  Immobilized.  In  the  classroom 
situation  the  student  had  called  the  teacher  a "white  bastard." 
The  mental  health  person  felt  the  teacher  needed  help  immediately; 
he  had  four  more  classes  that  day,  and  the  youngster  could  wait 
in  the  office.  After  the  initial  ventilation  and  the  return  of 
the  teacher  to  the  classroom,  the  matter  was  handled  with  the 
child.  This  teacher,  who  was  not  liked  by  the  incoming  children, 
had  the  reputation  of  being  able  to  "handle  these  children  by 
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keeping  your  thumb  on  them.'*  The  ''Specialist"  requested  permission 
to  meet  with  the  teacher  and  take  his  cues  from  there.  The  prin- 
cipal reluctantly  agreed,  feeling  that  the  student  should  be  sus- 
pended. 

The  "Specialist"  met  with  the  teacher,  who  apologized  for  los- 
ing his  tenq>er.  The  response  to  this  was,  "You  are  human,  too." 

A joint  meeting  was  suggested  between  the  teacher  and  the  student 
with  the  teacher  in  control.  It  was  further  pointed  out  that  this 
was  his  classroom  and  that  the  decision  about  what  to  do  would 
also  be  his.  The  teacher  agreed  to  this  joint  meeting,  which  was 
held  in  the  principal's  office.  The  mental  health  person  tried 
to  lend  objectivity  and  support  to  both  parties  Involved.  Ihey 
worked  out  a mutual  agreement,  and  the  youngster  was  returned  to 
the  classroom.  Several  weeks  later,  the  teacher  approached  the 
mental  health  person  and,  for  the*  first  time,  commented  on  his 
lack  of  experience  and  some  of  his  fears  in  dealing  with  lower 
class  children.  He  also  reported  that  the  student  was  doing  much 
better  and  that  he  felt  that  he  had  learned  something  from  the  ex- 
perience. Correspondingly,  the  student  Involved  reported  that 
this  was  his  favorite  teacher.  As  the  year  progressed,  this 
teacher  became  the  favorite  teacher  among  Negro  students.  There 
were  many  requests  to  be  transferred  to  his  class,  as  "he  under- 
stands and  Is  helpful." 

During  the  course  of  the  year,  there  were  modifications  of 
attitudes  on  both  sides.  The  feeling  that  the  teachers  developed 
"of  someone  being  available  who  would  understand"  enhanced  their 
feelings  of  concern  and  allowed  them  to  evolve  Ideas  of  handling 
their  own  situations  in  their  classrooms.  Situations  involving 
fights  between  children  were  handled  oh  the  spot,  helping  all  to 
ventilate  and  to  sort  out  fact  from  fiction.  Undoubtedly,  the 
positive  relationship  between  the  principal  and  the  mental  health 
person  facilitated  a real  "look-see"  at  approaches.  This  created 
the  capacity  to  do  some  things  differently. 

In  summary,  the  role  of  the  mental  health  person  in  the  school 
integration  process  described  here  developed  as  follows:  (1)  Con- 

sultation services  to  administrators,  guidance  counselors,  and 
teachers;  (2)  Supportive  intervention  service  to  youngsters,  both 
new  arrivals  and  old timers  in  connection  with  problems  as  they 
related  to  integration,  discipline,  and  quality  education;  (3) 
Consultation,  supportive,  and  educational  service  to  parents  of 
incoming  children  as  well  as  parents  of  oldtlmers;  (4)  Service 
to  community  groups  through  speeches  and  panel  participations; 
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(5)  Services  to  public  school  central  administration  regarding 
concerns  as  related  to  Integration;  (6)  Selecting  and  working 
with  volunteers  who  met  with  remedial  groups.  In  all  cases,  the 
first  essential  was  to  develop  trust  with  the  principal  and  to 
learn  the  school's  way  of  operating  rather  than  to  attempt  to  go  In 
with  a torch. 

Achieving  quality  education  for  all  children  Is  possible  In 
Integrated  education*  Children  coming  from  a deprived  area  are 
frequently  behind  academically.  Remedial  help  should  be  offered 
to  all  children  In  the  school  who  need  the  same  type  of  service. 
This  Is  a necessary  step  toward  establishing  the  goal  of  quality 
education.  In  the  Integrated  school,  all  children  are  better 
( j able  to  appraise  themselves  realistically.  Guidance  services  are 

needed  and.  Initially,  they  may  be  needed  In  much  more  depth  for 
the  Incoming  children  to  help  them  to  become  acclimated  to  a dif- 
ferent way  of  behaving.  This  Is  necessary  If  quality  education 
Is  to  be  achieved.  The  e::posure  of  all  children  In  a classroom 
situation  leads  to  enriched  curriculum  Including  other  facets 
of  American  history  that  have  been  minimized.  This  should  In- 
clude minority  groups  and  the  roles  they  have  played  In  the  for- 
mation of  our  country.  The  exposure  has  reciprocity:  the 

receiving  children  can  thus  unlearn  some  of  their  own  stereo- 
Q typed  attitudes  that  are  frequently  passed  from  one  generation 

to  another. 

There  Is  a role  for  the  mental  health  person  In  the  school's 
efforts  toward  desegregation  which  can  enhance  quality  education 
and  assimilation  for  all  children.  In  a climate  of  fear  and  un- 
certainty with  strong  emotional  overtones,  the  mental  health 
person  can  lend  direction  and  objectivity  to  the  milieu.  What 
worked  well  In  this  situation  may  not  necessarily  apply  to 
another,  but  the  mental  health  person's  skills  In  assessing 
^ } difficulties  and  applying  antidotes  to  achieve  the  objective  of 

quality  education  for  all  children  will  perpetuate  the  educational 
goals  of  the  school  In  the  broadest  sense.  Including  social  and 
personal  development  aspects.  The  mental  health  person  should 
have  a knowledge  of  personality  and  development  and  the  dynamics 
of  human  Interaction  as  well  as  the  ability  to  work  with  people 
beginning  where  they  are.  This  kind  of  "Specialist"  has  to  be 
flexible  and  available  In  order  to  adapt  to  Interchanging  roles 
of  practitioner,  consultant,  and  collaborator. 

^ In  the  last  produced  play  of  Lorraine  Hansberxy,  The  Sign 

In  Sidney  Brusteln's  Window,  one  of  the  characters,  reflecting 
on  the  climate  of  our  times,  says,  "Yes,  I care,  I care  about 
It  all.  It  takes  too  much  energy  not  to  care.  Yesterday  1 
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counted  twenty-six  gray  hairs  on  the  top  of  my  head,  all  from  try- 
ing not  to  care.  The  why  of  why  we  are  here  Is  an  Intrigue  for 
adolescents.  The  how  must  concern  the  living."^  This  Is  the  dl- 
lenma  for  today's  society. 


* 


Lorraine  Hansberry,  The  Sign  In  Sidney  Brusteln's  Window, 
New  York:  Random  House,  1965,  (p,  13), 
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Part  Four — Conclusions;  The  Demonstration  Program  Assessed 
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The  original  concept  of  a team  of  integration  specialists 
working  together  to  bring  various  special  competencies  to  bear  in 
several  schools  was,  of  course,  never  Implemented  and  cannot, 
therefore,  be  evaluated  here.  The  structure  thac  did  emerge.  In 
which  a single  member  of  the  integration  unit  was  assigned,  primar- 
ily to  one  of  the  three  schools  included  in  the  demonstration, 
bore  at  least  one  fundamental  similarity  to  the  original  plan  that 
seems  worthy  of  discussion.  Both  plans  Involved  the  establishment 
of  a new  title  and  professional  Identity  in  the  school— that  of 
the  "integration  specialist."  While  the  prescribed  functions  and 
raison  d*^tre  of  these  individuals  may  or  may  not  have  been  evi- 
dent to  the  students,  they  were  abundantly  clear  to  the  school 
personnel  Involved.  The  question  that  arises  is  «i:ether  this  kind 
of  Identification  facilitates  or  retards  the  exercise  of  the  func- 
tions that  it  was  designed  to  implement.  Teachers  and  others  who 
are  secure,  competent  professionals  and  not  afraid  of  desegrega- 
tion wl^.l  handle  many  potential  problem  situations  in  stride  and  are 
likely  to  recognize  situations  lA  which  they  need  outside. help  and 
seek  it.  Less  competent  and  more  prejudiced  teachers  may  be  more 
reluctant  to  consult  an  "Integration  specialist"  than  a colleague 
with  similarly  relevant  knowledge  and  skills  and  a title  that 
seems  to  be  less  "loaded."  Moreover,  the  convenient  availability 
of  designated  integration  specialists  may  tend  implicitly  to  em- 
phasize the  differences  between  newly  desegregated  youngsters  and 
"regular  students,"  allow  teachers  to  avoid  confronting  them  di- 
rect by  calling  on  the  specialist  to  work  with  "his"  (the  spe- 
cial st's)  children,  and  thus  retard  the  development  of  true  inte- 
gration. 

An  effective  Integration  specialist  will,  of  course,  be  alert 
to  such  situations  and  attempt  not  to  permit  them  to  Interfere 
with  his  objectives.  However,  the  possibilities  suggest— and  it 
Is  only  a suggestion,  since  no  direct  evidence  has  been  adduced 
above  either  to  support  or  to  refute  it— that  special  training  and 
"sensitization"  for  teachers,  guidance  personnel,  principals,  and 
others  already  on  the  educational  team  might  be  of  greater  benefit 
than  the  introduction  of  yet  another  new  professional,  an  "inte- 
gration specialist,"  Into  a school  being  desegregated.  In  addi- 
tion, it  may  be  a mistake  to  Introduce  a professional  with  a new 
kind  of  designation  into  a social  system  at  the  same  time  as  it  is 
faced  with  the  task  of  absorbing  a new  and  often  unfamiliar  sub- 
population,  particularly  since  the  actual  behavior  of  the  integra- 
tion specialist  so  closely  resembles  what  other  kinds  of  special- 
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Ists  frequently  do. 

There  seems  to  be  no  question,  however,  thst  desegregation 
may  introduce  new  problems,  particularly  when  the  cultural  dif- 
ferences between  the  groups  involved  are  great  and  when  significant 
travel  for  young  children  is  required.  Teachers  may  be  con- 
fronted with  unfamiliar  behavior  and  learning  problems,  and  there 
are  likely  to  be  extra  administrative  details  to  be  handled  as 
well.  Extra  help  may  well  be  needed,  therefore,  as  well  as  special 
competencies,  but  the  optimum  "mix"  of  extra  teachers,  supervisors, 
administrators,  and  particular  kinds  of  specialists  probably  re- 
mains to  be  determined.  The  best  solution  is  undoubtedly  different 
for  different  schools  and  at  different  educational  levels,  but  it 
may  be  possible  to  direct  future  work  toward  the  development  of 
guidelines  to  help  school  systems  staff  themselves  most  appropri- 
ately \dien  a specific  move  toward  desegregation  is  planned. 

Given  the  fact  that  integration  specialists  were  to  be  used  in 
the  demorstratlon  program,  the  effectiveness  of  the  team  may  have 
been  enhanced  by  the  assignment  of  each  member  (except  the  adminis- 
trator) to  a single  school.  This  permitted  each  to  become  a famil- 
iar figure  in  the  school  and  gradually  to  gain  the  confidence  of 
colleagues  and  students  alike.  The  fact  remains,  however,  that  the 
demonstration  that  was  funded  was  never  Implemented,  and  these  ex 
post  facto  hypotheses  are  in  no  sense  offered  in  justification  of 
this  failure.  The  demonstration  part  of  the  proposal  represented 
largely  the  thinking  of  the  school  system's  Special  Projects  Direc- 
tor who,  as  has  been  indicated,  resigned  just  as  the  work  was 
scheduled  to  begin  without  establishing  a mechanism  for  the  pro- 
gram's Implementation.  This  points  to  a significant  issue  that  has 
too  often  been  ignored  by  beneficiaries  of  governmental  and  private 
largesse  and  overlooked  by  funding  groups,  that  of  professional  re- 
sponsibility. 

In  this  situation,  the  former  Special  Projects  Director  must, 
of  course,  take  primary  responsibility  for  his  failure  to  honor  an 
implicit  (if  not  explicit)  professional  commitment.  If  there  is 
blame,  however,  it  should  be  shared  by  others:  the  federal  funding 

agencies  that  did  not  follow  up  the  use  of  their  funds  more  care- 
fully; the  private  foundation  that  made  its  offer  despite  the  fact 
that  the  candidate  was  not  profess lonallv  free  to  accept  a new  po- 
sition; the  school  system  that  seemingly  neither  made  the  individu- 
al's prior  commitments  clear  to  him  and  his  prospective  new  employ- 
er nor  proposed  to  return  the  funds  or  renegotiate  the  project;  the 
university  that  was  equally  guilty  of  "going  along"  with  a project 
that  had  fundamentally  changed  without  offering  to  return  the  funds 
or  attempting  to  renegotiate;  and  the  writer,  who  did  not  attempt 
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to  implement  any  of  these  actions  himself.  The  new  programs  that 
are  designed  to  better  the  education  and  to  serve  the  welfare  of 
all  our  citizens  must  not  be  permitted  to  founder  on  the  self- 
interest  or  opportunism  of  those  who  wDuld  use  available  resources 
to  advance  themselves  and  their  own  careers  at  the  expense  of 
their  freely  assumed  professional  coiiimltments.  Perhaps  this  is 
one  of  the  prime  lessons  to  be  learned  from  the  entire  project. 

Seemingly  as  a result  of  the  Special  Projects  Director's  ex- 
pectation that  he  would  be  lesvlng,  the  integration  team  was  se- 
lected haphazardly,  without  regard  to  the  job  specifications  out- 
lined in  the  proposal.  The  team  members  complain  of  not  having 
been  involved  in  the  planning  process,  but  the  fact  seems  to  be 
that  there  was  no  planning  process  because  of  the  Special  Project 
Director's  withdrawal  from  the  situation,  fortunately,  two  and 
perhaps  three  of  the  men  chosen  to  be  Integration  specialists  were 
highly  competent,  but  the  fact  seems  to  be  as  they  perceive  it: 
they  were  chosen  because  they  were  there  and  no  other  positions 
were  available  for  them.  There  Is  no  evidence  that  any  recruit- 
ment effort  was  made  beyond  asking  the  four  whether  they  would  ac- 
cept the  assignment. 

That  the  school  system  was  minimally  Involved  with  the  work 
of  the  team  after  the  departure  of  the  Special  Projects  Director 
seems  apparent  from  the  material  presented  n the  preceding  chap- 
ters. It  acqulesed  In  the  selection  of  the  team  members  by  de- 
fault and  the  unanticipated  pattern  In  which  they  were  assigned; 

It  accepted  the  final  report  quoted  In  full  above  as  the  product 
of  six  weeks  of  professional  work  by  the  team  administrator  and 
the  official  record  of  an  endeavor  that  represented  the  expendi- 
ture of  over  $50,000.  of  federal  funds.  Only  xdien  prodded  by 
questions  and  complaints  from  the  schools  and  others  did  the  ad- 
ministrative leaders  of  the  school  system  make  an  effort  to  learn 
directly  what  the  team  was  doing  and  to  suggest  ways  In  \dilch  It 
might  work  more  smoothly  and  effectively;  even  then,  there  was  no 
subsequent  follow-up.  No  official  notice  seems  to  have  been  taken 
of  the  fact  that  the  team  was  not  functioning  at  all  at  Gilbert 
School,  although  this  might  have  been  different  had  the  need  for 
extra  help  appeared  at  Gilbert.  Nor  was  the  team  called  on  except 
In  the  most  superficial  ways  to  contribute  Its  growing  expertise 
to  those  responsible  for  planning  and  policy  making  In  connection 
with  future  desegregation.  In  sum.  It  seems  that  the  leadership  of  the 
school  system  gave  the  team  little  guidance  and  became  Involved  with 
It  only  when  problems  arose  that  threatened  the  smooth  running  of 
the  schools  concerned  and  when  the  team's  endorsement  of  (rather 
than  contribution  to)  evolving  plans  was  sought. 
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This  Is  not  to  suggest  that  the  leadership  had  little  or  no 
Interest  in  the  team  and  the  broader  issue  of  integration.  The 
central  administration  of  the  school  system  was  understaffed  and 
overloaded  with  a wide  range  of  the  kinds  of  problems  that  demand 
attention.  It  does,  however y help  to  define  where  the 
team  and,  perhaps,  the  desegregation  program  stood  on  the  ladder 
of  priorities  that  governed  the  allocation  of  limited  leadership 
resources.  Further,  it  seems  likely  that  the  team*s  position  as  a 
peripheral  adjunct  in  the  overall  structure  may  have  limited  its 
stature  and,  thereby,  its  Influence  with  school  personnel.  Nor 
did  the  team's  nominal  leader  seem  to  have  the  personal  capacity 
to  compensate  for  the  lack  of  vlsable  support  from  the  overall  ad*~ 
ministration,  although  the  team  members  seem  generally  to  have  be- 
come highly  respected  in  the  schools  where  they  worked. 

The  way  in  which  the  first  three  integration  specialists  were 
selected  and  their  advance  rejection  of  the  man  subsequently  named 
as  their  administrator  appears  to  have  foreclosed  the  possibility 
of  the  group  working  as  a true  team  although,  as  has  been  indicated 
above,  there  were  occasions  when  one  specialist  called  on  another 
to  provide  a needed  skill.  The  way  the  unit  organized  itself  seems 
undoubtedly  to  have  reflected  the  way  it  was  chosen  and  its  inter- 
nal, interpersonal  stresses  as  much  as  it  reflected  the  planning  of 
efficient,  effective  operating  strategies.  The  Idea  has  already 
been  advanced,  however,  that  the  assignment  of  each  specialist  to  a 
particular  school  may  have  been  a more  effective  mode  of  operation 
than  the  team  concept  as  originally  proposed.  Nevertheless,  it 
seems  clear  that  the  sequence  of  events  in  which  the  first  three 
specialists  were  chosen,  were  asked  about  the  prospective  adminis- 
trator, rejected  him  firmly,  learned  that  he  had  been  appointed, 
and  found  him  even  harder  to  work  with  than  they  had  predicted* was 
• critical  one.  The  development  of  morale  was  undercut  from  the 
beginning,  and  the  attitudes  of  the  specialists  receded  from  enthu- 
siastic to,  in  some  cases,  bitterly  hostile.  The  failure  to  submit 
the  details  of  its  modus  operand!  to  the  Office  of  Education  as  re- 
quired seems  to  have  been  due  to  the  breakdown  of  communication  be- 
tween the  administrator  and  the  other  members  of  the  unit  as  well 
as  to  the  former's  apparent  inability  to  produce  such  a document  on 
his  om  and  the  lack  of  help  or  pressure  from  his  superiors. 

Factors  other  than  dissension  within  the  unit  contributed  to 
the  breakdown  of  morale  among  the  specialists.  The  seminar  may 
have  been  of  limited  direct  importance,  but  its  lack  of  broad  sup- 
port and  Its  gradual,  unceremonious  dissolution  probably  contrib- 
uted to  their  feelings  of  being  viewed  as  unimportant  and  even  ex- 
pendable. Apparently  more  importantly,  they  felt  that  the  central 
administration  of  the  school  system  was  largely  opposed  to  desegre— 
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gatlon  and,  while  not  opposing  the  work  of  the  team  itself,  failed 
to  give  It  the  attention  or  support  it  warranted.  For  example, 
one  specialist  characterized  the  Hayes-Tyler  transfer  as  follows: 

If  you  want  to  look  at  the  almost  unconscious 
motivation,  this  was  almost  a sadistic  move  on 
the  part  of  the  central  administration.  . . . 

"This  CEylexj  is  where  kids  who  can  make  It 
come  from.  Let's  see  what  Negro  kids  can  do 
here."  If  you  look  at  other  areas  of  the  city, 
you  find  that  there  were  other  schools  . . . 
which  could  have  been  used.  ...  I think  cen- 
tral administration  was  trying  to  satisfy  the 
political  pressure  . . . for  integration  . . . 
without  being  concerned  with  what  It  takes  to 
be  a success  in  high  achievement  schools — even- 
tually forcing  them  into  a track  system.  This 
would  preclude  the  kinds  of  changes  in  kids  the 
entire  program  is  designed  to  achieve. 

One  need  not  agree  with  this  criticism  of  the  choice  of  one  of  the 
highest  achieving  schools  In  the  city  (Tyler)  as  the  receiving 
school  to  appreciate  that  the  morale  of  the  individual  quoted  above 
was  tenuous  at  best  even  when  the  year  began. 

Later  In  the  year,  according  to  the  same  specialist,  one  of 
his  colleagues  who  could  have  been  helpful  "sabotaged  efforts"  and 
"preferred  to  work  unilaterally  . . . allowing  [the  speaker]  and 
[another  specialist]  to  go  off  commiserating  at  a very  low  and  al- 
most Immature  level.  ..."  Referring  to  the  latter  part  of  the 
year,  another  specialist  said. 

Communication  just  broke  down,  and  It  [became] 
a game  of  trying  to  outwit  people  . . we  be- 
gan to  get  so  annoyed  with  the  people  downtown 
that  we  had  something  in  common.  We  were  all 
Ignored  and  they  didn't  use  our  services, 
which  annoyed  uj. 

The  morale  problem  was  a difficult  one  for  all  four  specialists, 
apparently  irrespective  of  race.  Most  continued  to  do  their  jobs, 
however,  perhaps  surprisingly  well  In  view  of  their  feelings  of  fu- 
tility and  even  betrayal,  but  their  hearts  were  not  In  their  work 


Two  of  the  specialists  were  ^Ite;  the  other  two  were  Negro. 
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and  all  left  the  achool  aystem  at  the  end  of  the  year. 

Despite  all  the  negative  factors  cited,  it  seems  clear  that 
many  useful,  sometimes  vital  functions  were  performed  by  the  in- 
tegration specialists  In  connection  with  the  first  steps  toward 
desegregation  at  Tyler,  Dexter,  and  Jefferson  Schools.  Contacted 
over  a year  later,  two  of  the  principals  involved  (the  third  had 
left  the  city)  indicated  that  the  specialists  had  been  of  signif- 
icant assistance  during  the  critical  first  year  and  that  there  had 
been  learning  and  carryover  among  their  respective  faculties  and 
lasting  Impact  on  some  of  the  students  as  a result.  Many  of  the 
specifics  are  discussed  above;  additional  detail  is  Included  In 
the  logs  prepared  by  the  specialists  during  the  year. 

It  seems  probable  that  this  material  could  provide  much  of  the 
basis  for  a manual  and/or  casebook  for  the  future  use  of  school 
personnel  concerned  with  integration.  Such  a publication  could 
help  to  illuminate  the  roles  and  functions  through  which  Integra- 
tion ml^t  best  be  facilitated  and  could  detail  conmon  kinds  of 
problems  that  have  arisen  In  the  past  along  with  ways  In  which  they 
were  effectively  or  ineffectively  handled.  It  was  anticipated  that 
this  could  be  Included  within  the  current  project,  but  the  way  the 
integration  unit  developed  and  limitations  of  time  foreclosed  that 
possibility.  The  material  remains  available,  and  It  Is  hoped  that 
an  opportunity  to  develop  the  manual  will  present  Itself  later. 

In  summary.  It  can  be  concluded  that  effective  Integration 
specialists  were  able  to  overcome  the  handicap  of  originally  being 
perceived  as  somewhat  threatening  figures  in  the  schools  and  to 
contribute  to  effective  integration  In  the  course  of  one  school 
year.  The  school  system  and.  In  particular,  its  Special  Projects 
Department  failed,  however,  to  offer  the  kind  of  stimulation  and 
support  that  would  have  enabled  the  unit  to  make  Its  maximum  con- 
tribution or  to  sustain  Itself  beyond  the  first  year.  It  Is  hard 
to  escape  the  conclusion  that  the  school  system  showed  indifference 
and  naivete  In  its  use  of  the  unit  and  In  Its  apparent  unrealistic 
expectation  that  federal  support  would  or  should  be  continued  be- 
yond the  pilot  year  for  what  was  planned  as  a demonstration  effort. 
From  the  standpoint  of  future  school  policies.  It  seems  clear  that 
the  services  rendered  by  the  specialists  were  largely  necessary 
ones,  but  the  question  of  role  definition  remains.  In  particular, 
the  roles  of  administrators,  guidance  counselors,  school  psycholo- 
gists, school  social  workers,  and  teachers  should  be  re-examined  in 
this  context. 
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SECTION  riREE— THE  CHILDREN,  THE  SCHOOLS,  AND  THE  PARENTS 


Section  Three  reports  the  results  of  three  sepe- 
rete  pheses  of  the  research  aspect  of  the  project: 
participant  observation  In  the  newly  desegregated 
schools,  the  testing  program,  and  the  parent  opin- 
ion survey.  These  segments  of  the  Investigation 
share  a focus  on  the  children  Involved,  white  and 
nonwhite  alike,  with  emphasis  on  social,  person- 
ality, and  academic  factors. 
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raiu  i?ive— Participant  Observation  md  Student  Aiilmllatlon 


Background  and  Methodology 

Except  for  the  few  revisions  described  here,  the  participant 
observational  substudy  was  implemented  as  outlined  in  the  origi- 
nal proposals.  Unstructured  observation  procedures  were  employed 
throughout,  since  the  iata  thus  obtained  seem  particularly  appro- 
priate in  the  pilot  Sw.udy  situation.  In  addition,  the  group 
working  on  this  phase  of  the  project  conceived  and  carried  out  an 
assimilation  rating  program  that  seemed  likely  to  contribute  much 
to  the  overall  project.  As  had  been  planned,  one  half-time  grad- 
uate research  assistant  was  assigned  to  each  of  the  four  schools 
Involved.  The  observations  on  the  administrative  and  public  pol- 
icymaking levels  were  handled  separately  and  are  detailed  in  the 
sociopolitical  case  history  presented  above. 

All  four  school  observers  were  college  graduates,  and  three 
were  working  toward  advanced  degrees.  Specialties  represented 
Included  education,  psychology,  and  sociology.  Three  women  and 
one  man,  three  whites  and  one  Negro,  were  Included.  Two  addi- 
tional male  graduate  assistants,  one  white  and  one  Negro,  both 
with  more  training  and  experience  than  the  others,  contributed 
their  skills  as  needed  for  administration,  specific  observational 
assignments  as  seemed  advisable,  the  assimilation  rating  program, 
and  other  special  tasks.  Charles  V.  Willie,  a sociologist,  was 
directly  responsible  for  the  supervision  of  this  substudy. 

Before  field  work  was  begun,  the  group  participated  in  a 
three  day  orientation  and  training  program  led  by  Dr.  Willie  and 
the  writer.  Dr.  Blanche  Geer  of  the  Youth  Development  Center,  a 
leading  exponent  of  participant  observational  methods,  presented 
her  ideas  and  techniques.  There  were  also  seminars  during  which 


For  methodological  details,  see  Howard  S.  Becker  and 
Blanche  Geer,  Participant  Observation:  The  Analysis  of  Qualita- 
tive Field  Data,  in  Human  Organiaation  Research:  Field  Relations 
and  Techniques,  edited  by  R.  N.  Adams  and  J.  J.  Prelss  (Homewood, 
111.:  Dorsey  Press,  1960,  267-289;  also  S.  Bruyn,  The  Methodology 
of  Participant  Observation,  Human  Organiaation.  1963,  22,  224- 
235;  and  references  cited  in  these  sources. 


the  observers  discussed  Assigned  readings  on  observetlonel  method- 
ology end  problems  of  school  Integretlon.  Eech  of  the  four  schools 
WAS  visited.  On  the  flnsl  dey,  the  observers  met  with  the  Super- 
intendent of  Schools,  severel  of  his  lleutenents,  end  the  building 
prlnclpels  of  the  schools  Involved.  School  system  procedures  to 
be  followed  by  the  observers  end  potentlel  problems  were  presented 
end  discussed,  After  which  eech  observer  met  prlvAtely  with  the 
prlnclpel  of  the  school  to  which  he  or  she  was  Assigned  to  Arrenge 
A time  to  be  Introduced  to  the  school  At  a f Acuity  meeting.  A 
more  extensive  training  program  had  been  anticipated,  but  the  de- 
lays which  had  been  encountered  and  the  Immutable  reality  of  the 
opening  date  of  school  forced  a compromise.  Consequently,  the  ob- 
servers had  to  do  more  of  their  learning  ”on  the  job”  than  might 
otherwise  have  been  the  case. 

After  come  discussion.  It  was  determined  that  each  observer 
would  spend  about  two  hours  dally  In  his  or  her  school  and  would 
allow  about  the  same  time  for  writing  up  the  observations.  In  ad- 
dition, a weekly  meeting  was  scheduled  to  permit  continuing  train- 
ing and  ongoing  evaluation  of  the  work.  The  observers  were  asked 
to  Include  the  Informal  elements  of  school  life— lunch  time,  play 
time,  arrival  and  departure,  and  the  like— as  well  as  formal  class- 
room situations.  They  were  asked  to  concentrate  attention  on  the 
grade  levels  Involved  In  the  study,  which  have  been  elaborated 
elsewhere  In  this  report,  and  on  all  new  pupils  (rather  than  just 
desegregated  ones)  In  those  grades.  This  was  done  to  permit  axl 
assessment  of  the  effects  of  newness  alone,  ar  '^11  as  desegre- 
gation, on  pupil  adjustment.  The  observers'  i.  rst  task  In  the 
schools  was  to  become  personally  acquainted  with  each  new  pupil. 

The  early  days  of  observation  were  often  difficult  for  ob- 
servers and  school  personnel  alike.  The  observers  found  It  hard, 
at  first,  to  observe  and  record  what  they  saw  without  becoming  un- 
duly Involved  In  ongoing  social  processes  and  to  accept  the  Inevi- 
table concern  and  suspicion  with  which  they  were  regarded.  During 
this  early  period,  the  senior  Investigators,  particularly  Dr. 
Willie,  had  to  be  available  to  the  observers  for  frequent  support- 
ive conferences.  Not  only  were  the  observers  under  a great  deal  of 
stress,  but  the  requirement  of  confidentiality  left  them  few  other 
legitimate  outlets. 

Many  of  the  school  personnel  were,  understandably,  disturbed 
at  the  beginning,  although  most  cooperated  well  In  Introducing  the 
observers  to  their  classes  as  had  been  requested.  It  was  necessary 
for  the  observers  to  define  their  role  repeatedly  for  some  teachers 
and  others  who  looked  to  them  for  advice,  consultation,  or  support. 
The  pupils,  curious  at  first,  seem  to  have  learned  rather  quickly 
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to  accept  the  observers  es  somewhat  strange  participants  in  their 
world,  but  as  harmless  and  perhaps  even  good  to  have  around.  Al- 
though  the  observers  concentrated  their  attention  on  and  their 
involvement  with  the  youngsters,  the  adults,  too,  seem  to  have 
come  to  perceive  them  as  Innocuous  or  potentially  helpful.  There 
were  only  a few  cases  in  which  overt  friction  occurred,  and  each 
seems  to  have  been  handled  successfully.  Dr.  Willie  maintained 
close  liaison  with  the  principals,  and  all  of  the  observers  ap- 
peared to  be  accepted  in  the  schools. 

The  early  observations  were  to  be  minimally  structured  re- 
ports of  the  ongoing  behavior  stream  or  "what  happened,"  with 
particular  attention  given  to  the  behavior  of  pupils.  It  was 

Q felt  that  this  was  of  primary  concern  and  would  be  least  threat- 

ening to  teachers  as  well.  The  observers  showed  a great  deal  of 
sensitivity  and  capacity  for  reporting  from  the  beginning,  and 
their  reports  seemed  to  Increase  In  breadth  and  scope  as  they 
gained  more  experience.  Samples  of  notes  submitted  by  each  of 
the  four  observers  are  provided  in  an  appendix.  They  have  been 
altered  slightly  to  protect  the  confidentiality  of  the  material. 

The  progress  of  the  weekly  meetings,  which  also  began  on  an 
'unstructured  basis,  paralleled  the  development  of  the  observe- 

U tions.  The  first  few  meetings  could  almost  be  characterised  as 

group  theropy**  sessions  focused  on  problems  of  the  observers  In 
the  schools  and  the  content  of  the  observations.  Later,  more  at- 
tention was  directed  toward  observational  content  and  method  and, 
®tiH  later,  toward  the  specification  and  ordering  of  the  obser- 
vations. Dr.  Helen  Icken  Safa,  an  anthropologist  on  the  staff  of 
the  Youth  Development  Center,  met  with  the  observers  to  discuss 
the  development  of  categories  for  the  eventual  coding  of  such  ob- 
servations. 

O indirect  outcome  of  the  discussions  on  classification  was 

a recognition  of  the  need  for  an  operational  definition  of  assim- 
ilation and  some  indication  of  the  success  or  failure  of  each  new 
pupil  along  this  dimension.  It  was  felt  that  such  data  would  not 
only  permit  more  meaningful  interpretation  of  the  descriptive  ma- 
terial and  behavioral  episodes  reported,  but  also  contribute  a 
new  and  significant  dimension  to  the  overall  findings  of  the  study. 
Ultimately , such  ratings  used  in  conjunction  with  observational 
data  might  help  to  distinguish  kinds  of  episodes  that  are  critical 
indicators  or  "barometers"  of  the  quality  of  assimilation  from 

Q those  that  may  look  dramatic  but  are  really  incidental.  This,  un- 

fortunately was  beyond  the  feasible  scope  of  the  present  study. 
While  it  was  planned  to  obtain  assimilation  ratings  both  at  mid- 
year and  at  the  end  of  the  year  from  the  observers,  the  teachers. 
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and  the  students  themselves,  pressures  of  time  and  other  adminis- 
trative considerations  forced  a cutback  to  a single  rating  from 
each  group  obtained  In  the  spring. 

The  two  chapters  that  follow  report  In  detail  on  the  partic- 
ipant observational  substudy.  Chapter  Five,  based  on  Dr..  Willie's 
report  of  his  work  with  the  participant  observers,  portrays  the 
climates  of  each  of  the  four  schools  Involved  as  reflected  In  the 
observers'  field  notes.  Relevant  excerpts  from  the  notes  are  In- 
cluded, and  a complete  sample  recording  by  each  observer  appears 
In  an  appendix.  Chapter  Six  comprises  virtually  all  of  the 
master's  thesis  prepared  by  Richard  0.  Hope,  one  of  the  advanced 
graduate  assistants,  reporting  In  depth  on  the  assimilation  rat- 
ings. Mr.  Hope  and  another  graduate  assistant  worked  with  Dr. 
Willie  on  the  data  for  these  chapters  during  the  year  following 
the  field  work  described  above.  The  material  was  edited  as  nec- 
essary by  Jerome  Beker  and  Lloyd  M.  Sundblad  with  the  assistance 
of  Philip  Allen. 
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Chapter  Five  - Desegregation  In  Practice 


I.  Gilbert  Elementary  School; 

Gilbert  la  located  In  an  area  of  the  city  iihlch,  according 
to  a socioeconomic  study  which  was  conducted  In  1960,  Is  above 
average  In  terms  of  yearly  Income  (over  $7,000.  for  the  median 
Gilbert  area  family)  and  education  (33  per  cent  of  the  residents 
In  the  district  had  completed  high  school  and  11.5  per  cent  had 
completed  college).  The  school  Is  unique  In  that  It  Is  designed 
and  equipped  to  accommodate  physically  disabled  as  well  as  non- 
dlsabled  children,  and  Its  19  classrooms,  library,  gymnasium, 
cafeteria,  auditorium,  and  physical  therapy  room  are  all  located 
on  one  floor  for  their  use. 

Until  1963,  the  slightly  over  500  students  were  separated 
Into  "normal"  and  "handicapped"  classroom  groups.  Over  a two 
year  period,  the  two  groups  were  combined  In  classes.  This 
worked  well,  according  to  the  principal,  and  will  continue.  Av- 
erage class  slse  Is  18,  and  disabled  students  do  not  seem  to 
receive  disproportionate  amounts  of  attention.  The  all-white 
teaching  staff  of  25  experienced  Individuals  Is  supported  by 
seven  part-time  teachers  In  the  fields  of  music,  physical  edu-* 
cation,  art,  and  remedial  reading.  In  addition,  there  are  three 
physical  therapists  and  a part-time  psychologist,  but  the 
school  has  no  guidance  counselor.  The  faculty  Is  relatively 
stable;  according  to  the  principal,  "we  have  few  new  teachers— 
perhaps  a couple  every  three  or  four  years." 

The  school  Is  characteristically  friendly  and  relaxed,  al- 
though It  seems  apparent  that  learning  Is  the  order  of  the  day. 
Decorations  and  bulletin  board  exhibits  by  teachers  and  students 
reflect  hard  work  and  Imagination,  while  the  animated  bursts  of 
conversation  between  students  and  teachers  In  the  lunch  line  re- 
veal that  the  general  atmosphere  Is  not  one  of  rigid  control. 

The  principal  Is  an  easy-going  person  ^o  does  more  than 
set  the  tone  of  the  school;  he  seems  aware  of  his  position  as  a 
potential  mediator  between  latent  factions  and  attempts  to  pro- 
mote good  relations  among  faculty  and  In  parent-teacher  con- 
cerns. He  views  his  function  as  one  of  guidance  and  states 
that,  "It  Is  the  principal's  obligation  to  drop  everything  when 
a staff  member  or  pupil  comes  to  his  office  with  a problem  or 
question."  This  philosophy  Is  reflected  In  his  handling  of 
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discipline,  vhere  procedures  are  individually  applied,  understood, 
and  accepted.  According  to  the  participant  observer  at  Gilbert, 
"The  principal  conveys  the  feeling  that  it  is  not  'his  school.'" 

The  Interest,  imagination,  and  flexibility  of  the  teachers  is 
conveyed  by  the  following  typical  observation: 

Miss  is  about  fo'»’ty,  with  black  hair, 

low-heeled  shoes,  and  no  make-up.  In  her  third 
grade  classroom^ instructions  were  being  given 
in  French  to  begin  a lesson.  The  teacher's  at- 
titude and  enthusiasm  matched  that  of  the  students. 

As  she  walked  by  the  children's  desks  speaking 
in  French  to  each  one,  one  of  the  students  told 
her  that  his  brother  was  taking  lessons  on  the 
saxophone.  Her  response  was,  "He'll  be  a real 
corntooter,  won't  he?"  She  spoke  to  each  child 
personally.  "Harvey,  you  need  one  of  my  kleenex 
in  the  top  drawer."  "These  papers  are  beautiful; 

I'll  have  to  show  them  to  the  principal."  "Your 
handwriting  is  so  good  it  will  certainly  be  of 
help  to  you  in  college." 

The  de-emphasis  on  teacher  authority  is  revealed  in  the 
following  incident,  which  is  also  indicative  of  the  type  of  stu- 
dent response  elicited. 

As  I took  a seat,  spelling  was  in  progress. 

Danny  asked  for  help  \rlth  a word,  but  the  teacher 
did  not  give  the  answer  and.  Instead,  looked  to 
the  class  for  the  answer.  Paul,  without  being 
called  on,  volunteered  to  answer.  Her  statement 
to  Danny  was,  "Perhaps  Paul  can  help  you."  Paul 
said  the  word,  sounding  it  out  carefully,  and 
then  spelled  it.  He  received  special  praise  for 
his  emphasis  on  the  "m"  sound  in  COME.  Paul 
beamed  at  her  praise. 

Naturally  evolving  from  this  type  of  teacher-student  interaction 
seems  to  be  an  Increased  emphasis  on  student  responsibility  for 
the  workings  of  the  school.  In  addition  to  valuable  social  skills 
learned  from  participation  in  positions  of  responsibility,  the 
interaction  of  disabled  and  nondisabled  students  is  facilitated 
as  they  are  drawn  together  in  both  academic  and  extracurricular 
activities.  Teaching  methods  seem  geared  to  the  reality  of  the 
child's  immediate  world.  According  to  the  principal. 


The  students  are  pretty  good  achievers  no  matter 
what  kind  of  backgrounds  they  come  from.  Of 
course,  there  are  some  who  don't  aim  too  high, 
but  they  are  very  small  In  number.  If  the  kids 
at  this  school  aren't  scholastically  oriented 
because  this  has  not  been  stressed  at  home,  they 
pick  It  up.  The  kids  seem  to  enjoy  a kind  of 
comfortable  competition  at  Gilbert. 

As  there  Is  frequent  exchange  of  Ideas  among  teachers  and 
students,  so  too  there  Is  Interchange  of  thoughts  and  opinions 
among  members  of  the  school's  Parent -Te acher s ' Association. 

"While  the  PTA  possesses  no  formal  authority  In  dictating  school 
policies,  it  nevertheless  is  an  official  adjunct  In  determining 
the  nature  of  those  policies  which  the  school  ultimately  selects," 
states  the  principal.  At  staff  meetings,  the  views  of  the  parents 
are  considered  quite  seriously. 

About  100  new  pupils,  approximately  two> thirds  of  them  Negro, 
were  assigned  to  Gilbert  for  the  1964-65  school  year.  The  new- 
comers represented  a generally  lower  socioeconomic  stratum  than 
did  the  pupils  already  there,  and  the  percentage  of  Negro  pupils 
in  the  school  Increased  from  about  5 per  cent  to  almost  20.  In 
the  principal's  words,  the  new  pupils  "became  a part  of  Gilbert." 

Integration  Comes  to  Gilbert: 

When  the  plan  for  desegregation  was  announced,  the  principal 
stated,  "It  Is  good  and  It  is  healthy.  There  has  been  too  much 
parochialism  in  this  city,  with  people  living  in  certain  dis- 
tricts and  attending  certain  schools." 

Gilbert  had  a higher  academic  rating  than  either  of  the 
sending  schools.  The  principal  was  concerned,  therefore,  about 
the  reassigned  students;  that  Is,  he  was  anxious  for  rather  than 
about  the  incoming  children.  He  said, 

I wanted  to  make  sure  that  the  teachers  would 
accommodate  the  new  youngsters  at  their  pace 
in  school,  for  I thought  it  might  be  difficult 
for  them  to  be  placed  in  a new  school.  But  as 
far  as  the  acceptance  of  them  as  being  Negro, 

I was  not  concerned  at  all,  since  Gilbert  has 
had  Negro  pupils  before  without  any  problems 
of  discrimination.  In  other  words,  I was  con- 
cerned for  them  as  new  students  and  not  as  Ne- 
gro or  white,  rich  or  poor. 
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He  did,  however,  request  patience  and  understanding  on  the  part 
of  his  teachers,  saying  that  the  new  students  are  "victimized  by 
an  uprooting  complex  of  events."  This  may  reflect  social  class 
disparities  and  newness  Itself  rather  than  racial  differences. 

Althought  the  person  in  the  role  of  principal  may  often  be 
subjected  to  cross-pressures  from  parents  and  teachers  In  such 
situations,  the  principal  at  Gilbert  seems  to  have  escaped  much 
of  this.  According  to  him,  his  problems  lay  with  the  parents  of 
the  Incoming  Negro  children: 

I did  have  quite  a number  of  Negro  parents 
call  me.  They  asked  me  to  help  them  not  have 
their  kids  come  to  Gilbert  because  they  lived 
nearer  their  old  schools  and  seemed  to  be 
happy  in  them.  These  parents  were  upset 
about  their  children  being  transferred,  they 
didn't  want  it,  and  they  wanted  me  to  know 
it.  I pointed  out  to  them  that  the  problem 
was  one  of  overcrowding  at  their  former 
schools  and  that,  in  view  of  the  fact  that 
Gilbert  had  more  room,  obviously  the  children 
had  to  be  moved  and  the  boundary  lines  of  the 
school  area  expanded.  I did  not  receive  any 
calls  from  distressed  white  parents.  In 
fact,  they  didn't  call  me  at  all,  either  be- 
fore or  after  the  arrival  of  the  new  children. 

The  FTA  was,  in  the  principal's  opinion.  Inadequately  In- 
formed as  to  the  Board's  plan.  Initially,  there  was  a feeling  of 
confusion  among  Its  members  along  the  lines  of  "Where  are  we  go- 
ing? What  exactly  Is  the  policy?"  A meeting  was  scheduled  by 
the  Board  of  Education  during  which  the  Superintendent  of  Schools 
spoke  to  the  Gilbert  FTA.  The  general  tone  of  parents'  questions 
was  associated  with  the  fear  that  their  children  might  receive  an 
inferior  education  resulting  from  a "slowing  down"  process  in 
classwork  to  accommodate  "slow  learners."  The  superintendent 
said  that  he  thought  the  quality  of  education  would  not  be  al- 
tered at  Gilbert.  After  this  meeting,  if  any  individual  qualms 
still  did  exist  among  the  parents  of  oldtlmers,  the  principal 
was  apparently  not  aware  of  them.  In  his  words,  "These  parents 
bought  the  plan  one  hundred  per  cent!" 

Most  members  of  the  teaching  staff  did  not  seem  to  be  appre- 
hensive about  the  arrival  of  the  transfer  students.  The  placing 
of  a research  observer  at  Gilbert  to  report  on  the  development  of 
the  integration  process  there  was  a source  of  annoyance  to  only  a 
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few  faculty  members,  those  who  believed  that  the  presence  of  any 
outsider  disrupts  the  classroom.  According  to  the  principal, 
teachers  felt  that,  while  the  potential  for  problems  existed,  the 
Int.eased  Integration  would  be  relatively  problem-free  because 
of  the  low  pupil-teacher  ratio.  For  the  most  part,  Gilbert 
teachers  were  experienced,  and  some  of  the  former  faculty  mem- 
bers of  the  sending  schools  were  absorbed  into  the  Gilbert  fac- 
'^Ity  as  well.  These  factors  may  have  helped  to  account  for  the 
apparent  lack  of  anxiety  about  the  new  situation. 

Some  teachers  tended  to  equate  the  position  of  the  new  Ne- 
gro students  to  that  of  the  physically  handicapped  children  at 

Gilbert.  One  staff  member,  for  example,  was  heard  to  say  the 
following: 

Teachers  are  experienced  here  in  teaching 
handicapped  children,  and  this  new  situation 
Is  not  anything  different  from  our  past 
work.  The  teachers  have  always  stressed  in- 
dividual attention.  We  had  been  told  in 
June  that  the  children  were  coming,  but  it 
Is  within  our  stride  and  has  not  presented 
any  problems. 

In  general,  there  Is  an  attitude  among  the  teachers  of  "taking, 
things  as  they  come." 

The  transfer  students  were  distributed,  although  unevenly, 
among  the  classrooms  of  all  six  grades.  For  example,  there  were 
eight  new  Negro  children  in  one  third  grade  class,  while  another 
had  only  two. 

In  the  first  few  weeks  of  classes.  It  seemed  evident  that 
some  teachers  felt  uneasy  about  the  new  Negro  children  or  ig- 
nored them  due  to  more  than  mere  oversight.  The  observer  noted 
that. 


In  this  second  grade  class,  reading  books 
were  being  passed  out.  The  teacher  gave  in- 
structions to  "take  your  dark  crayon  and 
underline  the  correct  answer."  Finally,  af- 
ter two  questions  from  the  children  concern- 
ing the  color  of  the  dark  crayon.  Miss 
said,  "the  black  crayon,"  hesitating  before 
the  word  black.  While  the  class  of  20  stu- 
dents was  completing  the  work,  the  teacher 
had  "a  reading  groupj'  as  she  called  it. 
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which  wag  compoeed  of  one  blond  haired  white 
girl,  Judy,  who  was  a neighborhood  student. 

She  warned  the  class  to  be  quiet,  that  this  was 
*^Judy's  tine."  Antoinette's  (new  Negro  student) 
hand  was  Ignored  four  tines  until  finally  she 
recognised  her  with  a very  stern  "What?"  The 
teacher  then  changed  to  a softer  tone  to  address 
Judy  about  the  reading  lesson.  Judy  appears  to 
be  a normal  reader  and  was  working  on  appropri- 
ate and  average  work  for  second  grade. 

Teachers  sometimes  demonstrated  little  concern  for  implicit  commi 
nlcatlon,  such  as  when  one  selected  the  following  story  to  use  in 

class: 


The  story  was  about  Harry,  a white  dog  who  got  ■ 
dirty  from  playing  in  the  street.  "Have  you  ever 
got  dirty  from  playing  In  the  street?"  No  one 
answered.  "Well,  Harry  got  black.  In  fact,  he 
was  so  black  and  dirty  that  no  one  recognised 
him.  The  neighbors  saw  this  dog  doing  tricks. 
These  tricks  were  the  same  as  Harry  did,  but 
Harry  was  white  and  this  dog  was  black.  Finally, 
Harry  went  Into  some  loose  dirt  and  started  to 
dig.  He  dug  up  a brush,  a scrub  brush.  When  his 
father,  brother,  and  sister  saw  him,  he  was  going 
into  the  house  with  the  scrub  brush  In  his  mouth. 
Where  do  you  suppose  he  was  going?"  Again,  no 
answer.  "He  went  right  upstairs  to  the  bathroom 
and  got  Into  the  bathtub  and  here  is  ^ere  the 
father  and  the  children  found  him.  Father  told 
the  children  to  take  the  brush  and  scrub  him. 

The  children  called  to  their  father,  "Hurry,  come 
and  look!"  Harry  was  the  clean,  beautiful  ^Ite 
dog  again. 


In  still  another  classroom,  the  observer  noted  that  only  the 
new  Negro  students  were  Ignored.  Some  reacted  In  ways  to  demand 
attention: 


It  was  recess  time  In  this  class  and  Bryan,  a 
new  Negro  student,  had  not  been  chosen  by  the 
teacher  during  the  "Dog  and  Bone"  game.  After 
a while,  he  took  a spectroscope  from  the  desk 
opposite  his,  proceeded  to  tear  off  the  bottom, 
and  let  the  glass  prism  lens  fall  to  the  floor 
and  break.  Mrs.  said  that  It  had  been 
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ruined  and  no  one  would  be  able  to  look  Into 
It  any  more  as  the  prisms  were  what  made  It 
work.  She  told  him  to  put  It  In  the  waste- 
basket. His  next  move  was  to  the  bulletin 
board  to  look  over  the  go Id- starred  papers  ex- 
hibited there.  He  turned  up  his  nose  and  re- 
turned to  his  seat;  where  he  reached  across  to 
another  desk,  got  a magic  slate;  and  began  to 
write  upon  It. 

The  nature  of  student-teacher  Interaction  was  satisfactory, 
however,  In  most  other  classes.  Most  of  the  teachers  were  quick 
to  Include  the  new  Negro  students  In  classwork  and  make  them  feel 
comfortable  at  Gilbert. 

In  this  sixth  grade  class,  the  students  are 
working  on  Social  Studies.  Erwin,  who  Is  a 
white  neighborhood  student  who  has  attended 
Gilbert  since  the  first  grade,  shoved  his  desk 
over  to  meet  David's.  David  Is  a new  Negro 
student.  . . . They  sat  together  the  whole 
period,  at  times  laughing,  at  times  working, 
and  at  times  answering  questions.  The  teecher 
showed  no  objection  to  chls  casual  arrangement. 

He  called  on  David  often,  prodding  him  when  he 
gave  a half-answer  with,  "I  know  you  can  tell 
me  more,  David,"  or  "Yes,  you  have  the  right 
Idea."  After  a while,  the  teacher  announced 
that,  "All  of  you  have  been  such  good  workers 
that  I am  going  to  let  you  see  a few  Innings 
of  the  World  Series  game." 

The  observer  also  reported  that, 

In  this  second  grade  classroom, the  seating 
arrangement  Is  Interspersed  with  Negro  and 
white  children,  old  and  new.  There  are  three 
rows,  with  3 Negroes  and  2 whites  In  the 
first  row,  3 whites  and  2 Negroes  In  the  sec- 
ond row,  and  2 ^Ites  and  3 Negroes  In  the 
third  row.  Bob,  a new  Negro  student,  an^ 
swered  the  teacher's  questions  more  frequent- 
ly than  any  other  student.  It  Is  apparent 
that  the  new  Negro  students;  In  genera^  are 
the  most  active  participants  In  the  class  and 
are  encouraged  by  the  teacher:  "You  did  so 

well  on  the  last  question,  Bob,  do  you  want 
to  try  again?"  The  white  neighborhood  stu- 
dents who  attended  Gilbert  last  year  do  not 
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respond  es  well.  They  seem  to  be  more  pas- 
sive. 

For  the  most  pert,  the  new  students  were  not  isolated  from 
the  other  youngsters  In  the  classroom.  There  was  little  differ- 
ential treatment  by  the  faculty,  not  only  In  terms  of  separation, 
but  also,  and  especially.  In  terms  of  discipline.  The  new  Ne- 
gro chll^en  were  usually  not  singled  out  If  disruptive  behavior 
occurred.  Instead,  the  observer  remarked,  "If  any  acting  out 
took  place  In  the  classroom  which  either  was  initiated  by  or 
participated  in  by  the  new  children,  the  usual  response  of  the 
teacher  was  a verbal  'It's- time- to-set tie-down*  response." 

There  seemed  to  be  no  assumption  on  the  part  of  most  of  the  fac- 
ulty that  the  newcomers  would  be  disruptive. 

One  particular  fifth-grade  class,  in  which  the  seating  ar- 
rangements separated  the  new  students  from  the  old  ones,  was  an 
exception  to  the  usual  pattern  of  physical  and  social  integra- 
tion. It  is  debatable  idiether  the  behavior  of  the  teacher  In 
this  class  was  a function  of  her  attitude  toward  the  students 
"newness"  to  Gilbert  or  toward  their  race.  An  observer  notes 
that. 


There  are  many  children  In  this  class,  es- 
pecially the  new  students,  both  Negro  and 
^Ite,  ^o  do  not  receive  attention.  They 
are  never  called  upon  by  the  teacher  and 
are  never  chosen  to  answer  when  their  hands 
are  raised.  As  a general  rule,  the  teacher- 
pupil  interaction  in  this  room  centers  in 
the  extreme  front  section  of  the  room  where 
the  old,  established  students  sit. 

Many  of  the  transfer  students,  because  of  reading  diffi- 
culties, were  given  special  attention  in  reading  both  In  special 
classes  and  within  their  own  classrooms.  This  special  attention 
could  possibly  have  caused  the  new  students  to  feel  "different," 
but  It  apparently  did  not: 

Throughout  the  work  in  class,  Jim,  a new 
Negro  student,  showed  discouragement.  The 
teacher  had  to  read  each  item  for  him. 

She  had  him  try  to  read  the  sentences,  but 
there  were  many  words  beyond  his  reper- 
toire. Even  though  they  occurred  again 
and  again  in  the  lesson,  he  did  not  recog- 
nise them  from  sentence  to  sentence.  This 
student  was  severely  handicapped  in  read- 
ing skills,  but  Miss  was  patient  and 
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devoted  the  majority  of  her  supervisory  time 
to  him.  She  was  not  discouraged,  but  he  was. 
Yet,  he  did  not  give  up.  He  would  raise  his 
hand  and  try  to  answer  the  question  put  forth. 
At  the  end  of  the  lesson,  he  begin  to  recog- 
nize  words  more  easily,  and  the  teacher  felt 
that  some  progress  had  been  made. 


Some  of  the  new  students  were  troubled  by  deficiency  in  ver- 
al  expression,  although  it  was  clear  that  they  had  no  problem  in 
the  comprehension  of  the  material  presented  in  class.  The  follow- 
ing observation  depicts  the  way  in  which  one  child  began  to  manip- 
ulate conceptual  work  in  her  class:  ^ 


This  is  a fourth-grade  class.  The  story  was 
The  Secret  Cave."  Mrs.  asked,  **What 

do  you  think  was  the  reason  for  Jeff's  fear 
afte^  :he  flashlight  went  out?"  Clara,  a new 
Negro  student,  volunteered  and  answered,  "He 
was  afraid  that  he  would  slip  on  glass  which 
was  on  the  floor  and  bump  into  it  around  in 
the  cave."  Bonnie,  a white  neighborhood  stu- 
dent who  has  been  at  Gilbert  for  several 
years,  expanded  this  comment  by  saying,  "He 
could  be  injured  on  rock  formations  or  could 
wander  afar  or  into  an  underground  lake  or 
water  system."  After  this  clarification  of 
the  composition  of  caves,  Clara  volunteered 
again  to  discuss  the  dark  rocky  interior  in 
response  to  another  item,  this  time  using  the 
words  Bonnie  had  used.  I could  not  help 
thinking  that  her  background  had  not  Included 
caves  in  either  real  or  vicarious  experience, 
but  Clara  readily  learned,  altered  her 
thoughts  and  descriptions,  and  relayed  them 
back  to  the  group  in  a more  meaningful  way. 


^roughout  the  year  at  Gilbert,  the  observer  recalled  only 
one  class  in  which  one  of  the  new  students  was  considered  a "be- 
havior  problem.  Furthermore,  the  friends  with  whom  he  dis- 
turbed the  class  were  neighborhood  youngsters  who,  according  to 
the  teacher,  "had  always  caused  trouble*: 


In  Mrs.  »s  class,  there  are  three  definite 

behavior  problems:  David  and  Ronnie,  both 

white  neighborhood  students  who  have  been 
students  at  Gilbert  for  a few  years,  and 
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Bruce,  e new  Negro  student.  Devld  and  Bruce 
annoy  their  neighbors  by  talking  to  them  and 
getting  out  of  their  seats  to  bother  them. 

When  the  other  children  Ignore  them,  they  sit 
end  talk  with  each  other.  Ronnie  sits  In  the 
back  of  the  room  by  himself  and  does  what  he 
wants  to  do— which  Includes  talking  aloud, 
banging  on  his  desk,  and  drumming  with  his 
pencil.  All  three  boys  are  classed  as  above 
average  In  Intelligence , but  each  requires 
more  attention  than  the  most  severely  physi- 
cally handicapped  child  In  the  room. 

In  non-classroom  situations^  the  observer  noted  that  the  re- 
lationships between  the  transfer  children  and  the  nel^borhood 
students  were  friendly.  The  children  played  well  together. 
Playground  separations  and  lunchroom  separations  among  the  young- 
sters were  of  a male-female  kind.  Only  in  the  beginning  of  the 
year  were  there  separate  play  groups  formed  on  a racial  basis: 

It  was  the  first  day  of  school  In  September. 

Two  teachers  were  on  playground  duty  and 
talked  together  intently,  letting  the  chil- 
dren play  at  will.  The  children  were  first 
and  second  graders  out  for  noon  recess.  In 
looking  over  the  playground,  I noticed  60 
children  broken  up  into  four  distinct  groups: 

Negro  boys,  white  boys,  Negro  girls,  white 
girls.  The  Negro  boys  were  playing  tag,  the 
white  boys  were  standing  around  bicycles,  the 
white  girls  were  playing  a circle  game,  and  the 
Negro  girls  came  over  to  talk  with  me.  They 
told  me  how  much  they  liked  Gilbert.  I 
could  not  tell  which  students  were  new  and 
which  were  not. 

A more  common  scene  Is  portrayed  in  the  following  observation: 

As  the  children  were  getting  into  line  for 
lunch,  a Negro  transfer  girl  left  hand-in- 
hand  for  lunch  with  a white  girl  who  is  al- 
so new.  As  I followed  the  children  into  the 
cafeteria,  I saw  two  new  Negro  girls  sitting 
with  three  white  girls  who  are  area  students. 

They  were  sitting  at  the  first  table  and  were 
all  laughing.  As  I got  closer,  I could  hear 
them  asking  each  other  riddles. 


The  majority  of  the  new  students  found  themselves  Involved 
both  socially  and  academically  at  Gilbert  by  the  end  of  the  first 
semester.  Because  of  the  freedom  In  the  school,  the  pervading 
attitude  of  acceptance  exhibited  by  the  principal  and  (with  a few 
exceptions)  the  faculty,  the  transfer  students  reacted  to  their 
new  setting  enthusiastically.  Most  important  was  the  fact  that 
the  uprooted  youngsters  of  September  became  the  solidly  grounded 
youngsters  of  June.  A typical  example  of  their  perceptions  of 
Gilbert  may  be  seen  in  the  remarks  of  a new  Negro  girl  In  the 
fourth  grade: 

I like  school  now.  Here,  everybody  Is  nice 
to  you.  The  teachers  are  nice  and  so  are 
the  kids.  The  stories  in  class  are  better. 

The  teachers  aren't  mean  here.  In  our  old 
school,  they  used  to  beat  us  if  we  did 
something  wrong.  They  help  us  here  and 
they're  friendly. 

Many  reactions  from  the  staff  reflected  the  same  enthusiasm 
held  by  the  new  children,  sometimes  implicitly  revealing  that 
they  had  had  apprehensions  which  had  not  been  confirmed: 

Third  grade  teacher: 

I have  a new  Negro  boy  in  class.  I am 
proud  of  the  way  he  works.  He  has  made 
an  excellent  t^djustment.  In  a few  weeks, 
he'll  be  taking  part  In  the  Christmas 
play  that  the  students  put  on. 

Sixth  grade  teacher: 

She  (a  Negro  student)  Is  a new  student  and 
holding  her  own,  too,  doing  all  right. 

She  gets  along  well  with  the  other  chil- 
dren. They  love  her. 

Second  grade  teacher: 

Last  year,  he  (new  Negro  student)  hated 
school  and  would  not  work.  F's  and  D's 
were  the  bulk  of  his  grades.  Now  that 
he's  at  Gilbert,  as  I was  telling  his 
mother,  he  is  as  different  this  year  from 
last  as  night  is  from  day.  He's  not  an  ex- 
cellent student,  but  he  is  an  average  one 
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and  does  like  school.  His  mother  wanted  to 
know  what  1 had  done  to  change  his  effort 
and  attitude.  She  said  he  likes  me,  too, 
and  at  home,  even,  he's  a different  boy. 

Well,  last  year  he  was  In  a large  second 
grade  and  this  year  It's  better  for  him.  I 
can  give  him  Individual  attention  and  his 
response  has  been  good. 

Fifth  grade  teacher: 

The  new  kids  have  certainly  moved  into  the 
school  well  and  have  become  a part  of  it. 

But  I wish  their  parents  would  do  the  same. 

Not  one  of  the  parents  of  the  new  kids,  Negro 
or  white,  came  to  Open  House.  They  [Board 
of  Education]  should  have  bused  every  one  of 
those  students  years  ago. 

In  March,  1965 , seven  months  after  the  arrival  of  the  new  stu- 
dents, the  observer  comnented  on  their  achievement  and  assimi- 
lation, noting  that. 

These  children  have  come  a long  way  since 
last  September.  They  now  appear  capable, 
poised,  and  Involved  In  classroom  situations. 

Perhaps  the  most  Important  thing,  however,  is 
the  fact  that  they  are  well  accepted  by  their 
classmates.  It  Is  difficult  now  to  think  of 
them  as  "new  students." 

Thus,  integration  at  Gilbert  appeared  to  be  an  overall  suc- 
cess. In  recognizing  the  urgency  of  desegregation,  Gilbert's  prin- 
cipal not  only  accepted  the  change , but  also  acted  as  the  primary  agent 
In  bringing  about  a cooperative  spirit.  Together,  he  and  a major- 
ity of  the  faculty  established  a climate  for  the  new  youngsters 
that  was  responsive  to  their  needs.  They  made  an  unfamiliar  school 
familiar.  Most  of  the  new  children  felt  comfortable  at  Gilbert  af- 
ter a relatively  short  period  of  time.  A few  teachers  seemed  to  re- 
sent the  change  and  to  be  unwilling  to  take  the  special  steps  in 
their  classrooms  that  would  have  led  to  satisfactory  relationships 
between  the  new  students  and  the  oldtimers,  so  the  new  Negro  chil- 
dren in  a few  classes  were  Ignored  and  isolated.  But  in  most  in- 
stances, the  adjustment  of  the  school  to  the  new  students  and  of 
the  students  to  their  new  school  was  favorable. 
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II.  Tyler  Elementary  School; 

Located  In  one  of  the  "better"  neighborhoods  of  the  city, 

Tyler  has  the  reputation  for  being  a leader,  academically,  among 
the  city's  elementary  schools.  Many  of  the  students  come  from 
college-oriented  family  backgrounds,  and  the  median  neighborhood 
annual  family  Income  Is  over  $9,000.  The  school  takes  great 
pride  In  being  a "little  United  Nations,"  since  Its  student  body 
Includes  natives  of  many  foreign  countries  as  well  as  American 
children  who  have  lived  abroad. 

A visitor  to  the  school  passes  many  classrooms  In  both  the 
new  and  old  sections  of  the  school  that  are  neat,  clean,  orderly, 
and  stocked  with  children  who  seem  to  match  the  building's  phys- 
ical orderliness.  Entering  the  principal's  office,  one  Immedi- 
ately realizes  that  this  large,  carpeted,  well  organized,  slight- 
ly feminine  setting  Is  the  hub  of  the  school.  When  the  principal 
walks  through  the  halls  or  onto  the  playground,  she  displays  a 
lively  Interest  In  all  of  the  students  In  what  she  refers  to  as, 

"her  school."  She  Is  a highly  organized  person  whose  efficient 
manner  and  presence  are  reflected  everywhere  In  the  smooth-running 
establishment.  At  regular  staff  meetings,  held  to  discuss  school 
procedures,  she  restates  explicitly  the  rules  of  conduct  for  both 
students  and  teachers  and  tries  to  resolve  any  potential  threat  to 
the  even  tenor  of  each  day's  routine  In  advance. 

The  school,  with  an  enrollment  of  over  900,  has  32  exper- 
ienced classroom  teachers,  all  of  whom  are  white,  and  part-time 
special  personnel  Including  music  teachers  (instrumental  and  vocal), 
a speech  teacher,  a nurse,  an  audiometer  technician  \dio  tests  pupils' 
hearing  annually,  a school  psychologist,  a remedial  reading  teacher, 
a mathematics  specialist,  and  a school  social  worker  or  "visiting 
teacher."  The  teachers  are  mostly  In  their  forties  and  fifties,  but 
the  school  Is  experiencing  an  Influx  of  younger  teachers  to  replace 
those  who  are  retiring.  The  principal  believes  that  this  Is  a good 
trend  because  "most  of  these  younger  teachers  are  smarter  than  most." 
Many  of  the  new  teachers  are  wives  of  graduate  students  at  a nearby 
university. 

With  some  exceptions,  there  seems  to  be  a common  pattern  or 
style  of  teaching  In  the  school.  Rules  of  conduct  are  explicitly 
stated  and  restated  to  pupils,  and  class  participation  Is  highly 
structured  and  "orderly."  The  method  Is  formal  and  the  teacher 
calls  on  students  directly,  although  volunteering  Is  permitted. 

The  teacher  stands  In  front  of  the  class  while  teaching  and  "dls- 
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ruptlve  behavior"  or  playing  Is  not  tolerated  during  class  time. 

The  school  has  an  active  Parent -Teacher s'  Association  num- 
bering roughly  500,  and  this  organization  and  the  school  maintain 
an  active  and  comfortable  rapport.  Mothers  operate  the  school 
library  on  a voluntary  basis,  and  for  each  class  there  Is  a 
"homeroom  mother"  selected  by  the  teacher.  Through  meetings  and 
various  other  school  functions,  "We  meet  with  at  least  five- 
sixths  of  the  parents  every  year,"  states  the  principal.  In  ad- 
dition, many  of  the  parents  In  the  area  have  occupational  posi- 
tions ^Ich  permit  Informal  access  to  the  Tyler  faculty.  "The 
children  have  very  good  backgrounds,"  the  principal  adds.  "If 
you  ask  them  for  books,  they  bring  them  the  next  day,  and  the 
parents  did  not  go  out  and  buy  them — they  have  these  books  In 
their  own  libraries.  We  have  tremendous  resources  as  a result  of 
the  large  number  of  children  from  faculty  families.  Many  pro- 
fessors come  to  speak  to  the  children  though  they  are  very  busy." 

Briefly,  then,  Tyler  Is  a well  organized  school  with  ex- 
plicit rules  of  behavior  and  performance.  Perhaps  because  they 
come  from  achievement -oriented  families,  most  of  the  students  do 
not  resist  this  structure;  they  excel  within  It.  Nonconformity 
Is  a threat  to  the  established  order  and,  therefore.  Is  seldom 
understood  or  permitted.  Informality  In  personal  relations  Is 
preferred  but  not  at  the  expense  of  order,  stressing  again  the 
efficient,  businesslike  approach  to  the  mission  of  learning. 

Integration  Comes  to  Tyler: 

When  the  Board  of  Education's  decision  regarding  desegrega- 
tion was  made  public.  It  was  announced  that  Tyler  would  be  the 
receiving  school  for  50  to  60  students  from  grades  one,  two,  and 
three  at  Hayes,  an  Inner  city  elementary  school.  The  newcomers, 
to  be  bused  to  Tyler,  would  be  selected  randomly  except  that 
parental  consent  would  be  required  In  each  case. 

The  academic  rating  of  Hayes  does  not  compare  with  that  of 
Tyler.  The  overwhelming  majority  of  Its  students  are  Negro,  as 
was  reflected  In  the  group  to  be  bused.  With  this  transfer,  the 
proportion  of  nonwhites  at  Tyler  changed  from  less  than  two  per 
cent  of  the  student  body  to  about  seven  per  cent.  Grades  one, 
two,  and  three  approached  15  per  cent  Negro  after  the  transfer, 
with  a maximum  of  seven  Negro  children  In  an  average  class  of  25. 

An  open  meeting  was  held  at  the  school  by  the  Board  of  Edu- 
cation to  answer  parents'  questions.  There  was  much  controversy 
and  bitterness^  and  the  group  opposing  the  busing  of  Inner  city 
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children  to  Tyler  subsequently  grew  larger  and  more  articulate. 
Several  members  of  this  faction  were  business  and  professional 
people  who  could  present  their  views  forcefully  and  convincingly. 
While  some  were  against  busing  because  It  violated  the  "neighbor- 
hood school"  concept,  others  openly  opposed  It  on  racial  and  so- 
cial class  grounds.  The  opposition  group  has  become  an  even 
stronger  voice  In  the  Parent -Teacher  Association  at  Tyler  since 
the  busing  program  began,  although  the  program  also  has  signifi- 
cant support  among  the  Tyler  neighborhood  parents. 

Generally,  there  seemed  to  be  two  prevailing  concerns.  Many 
Tyler  neighborhood  parents  feared  that  their  children  would  re- 
ceive an  Inferior  education  In  such  a diversified  student  body. 
Some  teachers  were  fearful  of  the  newcomers  themselves  as  well  as 
concerned  that  the  academic  reputation  of  the  school  would  be 
lowered.  These  concerns  were  seemingly  based  on  similar  assump- 
tions that  the  bused  children  would  present  behavioral  problems, 
have  low  I.  Q.  scores,  and  come  from  "bad  families."  Tyler  was 
proud  of  Its  International  students,  some  of  whom  were  nonwhites, 
and  Its  high  academic  reputation.  Negroes  who  could  meet  the  high 
academic  expectations  had  been  readily  accepted  In  the  past.  In 
regard  to  the  Hayes  children,  however,  many  of  the  teachers  ex- 
pressed apprehension  about  being  able  to  cope  with  their  reputed 
academic  problems  and  "different"  behavior. 

Since  this  was  part  of  the  first  planned  attempt  to  alleviate 
racial  Imbalance  In  the  city  and  due  to  the  nature  of  the  school 
and  the  situation  there,  the  central  administrative  staff  main- 
tained close  contact  with  the  school.  A research  observer  was 
there  much  of  the  time  as  well.  In  connection  with  the  current 
project.  This  constant  "surveillance"  was  annoying,  often  re- 
flecting the  faculty's  apparent  feelings  of  Insecurity.  For  ex- 
ample, one  teacher  questioned  the  observer  In  the  following  man- 
ner : 


I don't  know  what  you're  doing  here.  We  don't 
need  to  be  observed.  These  are  just  children, 
treated  just  the  same.  This  school  has  always 
been  a little  United  Nations  with  Japanese, 
Korean,  Indian,  Mexican,  all  sorts  of  children 
coming  here.  We  had  three  Spanish-speaking 
children  here  last  year,  and  they  always  segre- 
gated themselves  on  the  playground;  why  aren't 
you  studying  them?  We  know  how  to  handle  all 
these  different  children.  Why  aren't  you 
studying  them  [Negroes]  In  schools  where  there 
are  more  of  them?  . . . Who  are  they  trying  to 
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kid?  I know  why  you're  here.  We  teachers  all 
know.  And  none  of  us  likes  being  observed. 

We  are  all  experienced  teachers  in  the  primary 
grades,  more  so  than  you. 


One  teacher  reported  that  she  found  the  bused  children  «un- 
nerving."  Anticipating  the  problems  of  the  coming  school  year, 
she  said  that  having  all  these  extra  children  means  that  the 
lunchroom,  which  used  to  a quiet  place  where  children  could  relax 
and  talk,  will  be  bedlam."  She  added  that,  "with  all  the  running 
on  the  playground,  teachers  were  going  to  have  to  do  double  duty 
and  wouldn  t like  it.  According  to  the  observer,  two  general  at- 
titudes concerning  the  bused  youngsters  seemed  to  prevail  among 
the  teachers:  "The  young  teachers  didn't  care,  and  the  older  and 

more  experienced  teachers  were  panicked." 

the  latter  category  stated  that  she  was 
behind  this  year  than  in  any  of  her  previous  nine  years 
at  and  she  said  that  it  was  because  of  the  bused  children. 

She  added.  Anyone  who  pretends  that  she  has  managed  to  maintain 
Tyler  standards'  with  these  children  around  is  not  being  honest." 


Many  of  the  teachers  seemed  ultra-sensitive  to  any  behavior 
on  the  part  of  the  bused  children  that  appeared  to  be  different 
from  the  Tyler  norm.  They  anticipated  behavioral  problems  and, 
therefore,  attempted  to  quell  any  exuberant  behavior  by  the  new- 
comers before  it  produced  the  chaos  they  expected.  As  a result, 
the  bused  children  were  watched  particularly  closely  and,  accord- 
ing to  the  observer,  teachers  often  "lectured"  them  regarding  ap- 
propriate and  inappropriate  behavior.  For  example,  the  observer 
frequently  ate  with  the  students  and  recorded  the  following  epi- 
sode involving  four  bused  Negroes  eating  together  at  the  lunch- 
room: 


bad  the  11:20-11:45  duty;  she  be- 
gan by  lecturing  our  table,  talking  about  how 
noisy  and  messy  it  had  been  the  day  before. 

(Actually  this  table  was  far  quieter  than  her 
own  class.) 

In  the  early  weeks  of  the  school  year,  the  special  attention 
given  this  school  took  its  toll  on  the  principal.  However,  about 
the  middle  of  October  the  observer  noted  a change  in  her: 


The  principal  has  begun  to  relax.  In  the  be- 
ginning of  the  year , she  did  not  know  these 
children's  older  sisters  and  brothers,  she  had 
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no  contact  with  the  parents.  She  did  not  know 
which  were  apt  to  be  ringleaders,  whom  she  could 
call  on  In  a pinch.  Now,  she  is  getting  to  know 
these  pupils  as  individuals.  1 noticed  in  the 
lunchroom  she  is  no  longer  the  principal  with 
the  big  stick  but  is  doing  her  best  to  talk 
these  children  into  good  behavior,  kidding  them, 
smiling,  a bit  of  cajoling. 

Many  teachers  as  well  as  the  principal  expressed  discomfort  in 
their  initial  relations  with  the  transfer  children.  Much  of  this 
uneasiness  seemed  to  be  due  to  the  fact  that  they,  too,  had  had 
no  contact  with  the  children's  parents  or  their  older  brothers 
and  sisters  prior  to  the  transfer. 

The  observer  noted  also  a tendency  to  sterotype  the  Negro 
children. 

. . . for  many  of  the  teachers  who  ^e  resisting 
this  transfer,  all  Negroes  are  aut  tlcally 
considered  as  being  from  underprlvlledged  homes 
with  inadequate  backgrounds  and,  therefore,  in- 
truders to  the  smooth  sailing  (S.  S.)  Tyler. 

When  the  transfer  children  came,  some  teachers  tended  to  react  to 
"old"  Negro  youngsters  (those  already  attending  Tyler)  as  they*  re- 
acted to  the  transferred  children.  Other  teachers,  however,  were 
able  to  relate  to  the  new  students  on  an  individual  basis.  Often, 
particularly  in  the  second  half  of  the  school  year,  teachers  would 
use  some  of  the  transfer  students  as  "good"  behavior  models  for 
the  class.  For  example,  a teacher  attenqptlng  to  get  the  attention 
of  her  class  said,  "April  (the  name  of  a Negro  transfer  child)  is 
the  only  one  in  the  whole  room  who  is  ready." 

Many  examples  of  teachers'  skill  in  dealing  with  the  problems 
of  children  were  observed.  In  a second  grade  class,  for  example, 
a teacher  asked  one  of  the  bused  students  to  draw  six  pairs  of 
shoes  on  the  board.  This  pupil  drew  six  shoes  rather  than  six 
pairs  of  shoes.  To  illustrate,  the  teacher  asked  the  six  children 
in  this  student's  row  to  place  their  feet  in  the  aisle  for  her  to 
count.  As  a result  of  this  illustration,  the  student  learned  the 
meaning  of  "pairs."  Most  such  techniques  were  not  used  or  devel- 
oped especially  for  the  bused  students.  The  teachers  at  Tyler 
have  a reputation  for  being  very  creative. 

One  technique  idilch  tended  to  isolate  or  exclude  the  transfer 
students  from  the  main  flow  of  class  activity  was  that  of  permit- 
ting students  to  call  on  one  another  in  sequence  for  recitation. 
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This  hampered  new  student  participation,  particularly  at  the  be- 
ginning of  the  year.  To  alleviate  this,  teachers  increasingly 
called  on  those  excluded  and  "liberally  praised"  new  students 
for  giving  the  correct  answer: 

Spelling  was  next  . . . Mrs.  called  on 

a white  girl  first,  and  told  her  to  "invite 
someone  else  to  do  the  next  one."  This  went 
on  for  five  answers,  involving  three  girls 
and  then  two  boys,  all  white.  Then  Mrs. 
called  on  John  (white),  Ruth  (Negro)  and 
Yvonne  (Negro).  Yvonne  had  a particularly 
difficult  question,  but  she  had  raised  her 
hand,  and  she  had  all  parts  of  it  right,  even 
though  more  than  half  the  class  had  missed 
one  part.  She  was  somewhat  self-satisfied, 

but  in  a quiet  way;  Mrs.  praised  her 

liberally. 

Some  teachers  divided  the  students  into  ability  reading 
groups,  and  the  majority  of  the  transfer  children  were  placed  in 
the  poorest  reading  group.  Thus,  the  use  of  homogeneous  ability 
groups  tended  to  keep  the  bused  students  together  and  to  sepa- 
rate them  from  other  Tyler  students.  For  example,  the  observer 
noted. in  one  class  that  the  best  reading  group  contained  12  white 
children  and  no  bused  Negroes. 

During  the  second  half  of  the  school  year,  the  teachers  seem 
to  have  made  greater  efforts  to  Incorporate  the  bused  students 
into  the  class  routine.  This  behavior  may  have  been  prompted  by 
the  new  students  becoming  more  at  ease  in  their  environment  and 
coming  to  know  a majority  of  their  classmates  and  may  have  reflect- 
ed Increased  feelings  of  security  on  the  part  of  the  teachers,  too. 
One  indication  of  a newcomer's  familiarity  with  her  classmates 
can  be  seen  in  the  observer's  comment  about  a game  the  children 
were  playing: 

She  [the  teacher]  began  to  explain  a game 
whereby  she  would  appoint  one  child  to  sit 
in  the  front  of  the  room  with  his  eyes  cov- 
ered and  his  back  to  the  students,  and  he 
would  try  to  guess  who  was  knocking  on  his 
chair.  The  people  jAio  came  were  to  disguise 
their  voices.  The  children  were  very  ex- 
cited; this  game  might  have  been  new  to 
them.  Cynthia  (a  Negro  transfer)  was  the 
first  child  in  the  chair.  For  the  first 
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four  children,  she  wes  eble  to  guess  eech  time* 

The  observer  Indlceted  thet,  on  many  occasions,  the  old  and 
new  students  had  no  difficulty  playing  together.  The  observer  did 
not  report  any  terns  used  by  the  neighborhood  residents  to  dis- 
tinguish themselves  from  the  transfer  children,  such  as  "bused 
kids,"  "those  Negro  kids,"  etc.  The  playground  probably  offered 
the  best  opportunity  for  free  interaction  between  old  and  new 
students.  As  a result  of  what  they  saw,  several  teachers  candidly 
stated  that  they  were  "amazed"  at  the  amount  of  interaction  between 
the  two  groups.  One  teacher  relates  the  following  incident  as  an 
exnple  of  the  extent  to  which  old  students  chose  to  play  with  new 
ones: 


Last  Friday,  the  children  were  to  bring  in 
kites,  but  only  five  did,  so  she  divided  the 
class  into  five  teams;  they  were  to  take 
turns.  Yvonne  (a  Negro  transfer)  was  in  a 
group  with  four  neighborhood  white  girls,  in- 
cluding Karen.  When  it  was  Yvonne's  turn, 
the  kite  really  took  off  and  soared  far 
above  the  other  four.  Yvonne  got  a look  of 
pure  ec Stacy  on  her  face  as  she  "entered 
another  world,"  and  the  two  girls  in  her 
group  who  were  still  to  have  turns  gave  them 
up  so  she  could  continue  to  fly  it.  In  the 
afternoon,  the  teacher  supplied  them  with  12 
kites,  so  each  had  to  be  shared  by  only  two 
pupils.  The  first  person  to  choose  a partner 
was  Karen,  and  she  chose  Yvonne.  Since  that 
time,  they  have  been  very  close.  Karen  is 
just  about  the  top  student  in  the  room. 


It  should  be  noted  that  this  free  interaction  did  not  always 
occur.  Particularly  in  the  early  part  of  the  year,  the  observer 
reported  a great  deal  of  separation  by  race: 


Ify  impression  was  that  the  playground  was  the 
most  segregated  spot  I had  seen.  There  were 
clusters  of  girls,  all  Negro,  In  many  spots, 
and  most  of  the  groups  of  boys  playing  were 
predominantly  Negro  or  predominantly  white. 
There  was  not  a sharp  cleavage  at  all  times, 
and  groups  would  form,  dissolve,  and  re-form 
with  a changing  racial  composition,  but  the 
impression  was  still  that  of  some  form  of 
subtle  differentiation.  At  times  this  would 
become  almost  overt.  Once  A group  of  four 
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Negro  girls,  holding  hands,  started  to  approach 
the  spot  where  I was  sitting  with  four  or  five 
white  girls  and  one  white  boy.  As  they  ap- 
proached, one  of  the  girls  swooped  up  a second 
and  called  towards  the  four  approaching  Negroes, 

"You  cannot  touch  W as  the  two  ran  off.  This 
seemed  to  put  the  Negro  quartet  off,  in  spite  of 
my  friendly  smile. 

In  the  latter  half  of  the  year,  it  was  reported  in  almost  every 
playground  observation  that  there  were  no  groupings  or  inter- 
actions based  solely  on  race.  In  one  observation,  the  observer 
stated,  "From  what  I could  tell,  pursuit  was  the  only  game.  It 
took  many  forms,  often  mixing  grades  and  definitely  mixing  races.” 

On  another  occasion,  she  noted  that,  "The  entire  playground  was 
mixed  by  grades  and  races.  There  are  no  evidences  of  cliques." 

More  and  more>  the  observer  began  to  describe  the  following  as 
typical  behavior: 

Susan  (a  white  neighborhood  resident),  the  red- 
head from  Missouri,  had  her  arm  around  Dora  (a 
Negro  transfer) , and  she  introduced  her  as  her 
friend.  On  ny  other  side,  Michelle  (a  white 
neighborhood  resident)  and  Mary  (a  Negro  trans- 
fer) were  holding  hands  and  vying  for  atten- 
tion. We  walked  two-thirds  across  the  playground  like  ' 
this,  talking.  Once  I stood  still,  they  used 
me  as  a sort  of  base  for  a tag  game.  Then  one 
of  them  got  the  idea  of  "Ring  aroi^nd  the  Rosie" 
because  of  the  way  we  were  standing. 

Although  this  kind  of  interaction  seemed  to  be  increasingly  com- 
mon among  Tyler  oldtimers  and  newcomers,  the  observer  did  re- 
port a few  exceptions.  In  one  case,  "A  girl  in  a group  of  about 
three  white  girls  started  to  hold  the  hand  of  another  girl  next  to 
her.  Realizing  she  was  Negro,  this  girl  said  something  I could 
not  catch  as  she  veered  away  and  joined  the  circle  at  another 
point."  In  another  incident,  a group  of  white  area  residents  were 
playing  a game  and  they  seemingly  attempted  to  use  pressure  to  get 
another  white  girl  to  play  with  them  Instead  of  with  a Negro  transfer ( 
The  observer  explains: 

One  little  first  grader  (who  is  a white  neigh- 
borhood resident)  kept  protesting  she  did  not 
want  to  play,  though  three  girls  from  Mrs.  *s 

class  were  trying  to  make.  her.  She  told 
them  she  was  playing  with  someone  else,  and 
the  someone  she  was  referring  to  was  Annette 
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(a  Negro  transfer).  They  had  been  playing  to- 
gether when  they  first  came  up  to  me. 

In  the  classroom,  a few  teachers  were  faced  with  what  they 
considered  to  be  very  delicate  situations  In  regard  to  the  new 
students.  Some  of  these  children  were  chronically  absent,  such 
as  In  the  following  example: 

Flossie  Is  out  cf  touch  with  the  progress  of 
the  class.  She  has  missed  so  many  times,  she 
Is  lost.  Two  siblings  are  In  basic  classes. 

Two  nurses  have  made  three  home  visits  and 
told  me  the  mother  claims  there  Is  no  money 
to  buy  bread  so  she  can't  let  Flossie  go  to 
school  without  lunch. 

Some  effects  of  her  chronic  absence  on  her  classroom  performance 
d.ncludlng  the  extra  time  required  of  the  teacher)  are  apparent  in 
the  following  observations: 

Paper  was  being  passed  out.  "First  and  las': 
name  on  your  paper  was  the  only  verbal  direc- 
tion until  Mrs.  shewed  everyone  how  to 

fold  their  papers  In  four  sections.  Flossie, 

^o  Is  left  handed,  had  written  FL  and  erased 
it.  From  this  early  point  in  ^he  lesson,  she 
never  did  catch  up.  She  stooc.,  borrowed  an 
eraser  from  Gall,  used  It,  ani  returned  It  to 
Gall.  She  wrote  her  name,  but  In  mixed  lower 
case  and  upper  case  letters.  Mrs.  was 

walking  around  checking.  "Oh,  Flossie,  that's 
not  the  way  you  write  your  name.  Stay  in  the 
lines."  The  teacher  erased  what  Flossie  had 
done  up  until  this  point,  and  the  child  began 
again.  She  wrote  Flossie  in  the  lines. 

The  next  time  the  teacher  checked  on  work, 

Flossie  was  behind.  "Flossie,  let  me  see 
your  paper.  Did  you  fold  It  right?"  She  had. 

The  lesson  was  spelling:  sm,  all,  so,  said, 
then,  mother,  father.  Spelling  is  brought  in- 
to the  first  grade  curriculum  the  last  third 
of  the  year,  and  Flossie  might  not  have  had 
much  spelling  before.  The  proper  way  to  do  it 
Is  to  write  the  word  In  a column  all  the  way 
down  the  paper.  Flossie,  Instead  of  writing 
am  six  times,  wrote  six  a's,  then  six  m's. 
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Twice  the  teacher  came  and  helped  Flossie,  but 
she  didn't  realize  the  way  Flossie  was  writing. 

She  had  publicly  reprimanded  Nancy  for  doing 
her  words  that  way  and,  though  Flossie  watched 
the  reprimand,  she  didn't  change  her  methods. 

She  continued  to  erase  as  much  as  she  wrote. 

This  behavior  typifies  Flossie's  classroom  performance  throughout 
much  of  the  school  year.  For  many  of  the  Tyler  teachers,  this 
type  of  performance  tended  to  confirm  their  Initial  assumptions 
about  the  abilities  of  the  transfer  children.  Consequently,  there 
was  a tendency  In  the  early  part  of  the  year  for  teachers  to  as- 
sume that  most  of  the  bused  students  would  perform  on  the  same 
level  as  the  student  in  the  above  example. 

As  the  year  progressed,  some  of  the  transfer  students  proved 
not  to  conform  to  these  expectations.  In  fact,  a few  transfer  stu- 
dents gave  superior  performances  and  some  teachers  did  not  know 
how  to  respond  to  this  unanticipated  behavior.  The  following  ob- 
servation Is  a typical  case  In  which  a teacher  was  obviously  con- 
fused as  Indicated  In  her  final  statement,  "X  give  up!"  In  this 
example^  Michael's  performance  had  been  discussed  prior  to  the  observa- 
tion, and  the  teacher  had  stated  that  he  had  very  low  X.  Q.  and 
achievement  scores.  However,  Michael's  performance  did  not  con- 
form to  the  achievement  expectations  generated  by  his  low  scores. 

"Open  to  page  248,"  was  the  only  direction. 

Michael  began  to  turn  to  It  without  looking 
at  any  other  student's  book.  Then  he  sat 
with  his  head  In  his  left  hand,  and  seemed 
to  be  staring  at  the  page.  The  first  group 
of  practice  sentences  were  eight  sentences 
or  groups  of  words;  the  children  had  to  read 
the  words  and  tell  \diether  or  not  It  was  a 
sentence.  All  but  three  or  four  hands  went 
up  on  every  one,  and  near  the  end  Miss  _______ 

waited  longer  and  longer  before  calling  on  a 
child  each  time,  hoping  for  those  few  to  vol- 
unteer. No  response  out  of  Michael.  Then 
she  said,  "Now,  we  shall  do  these  again.  Re- 
member, read  It  out  loud,  and  then  tell  me 
the  answer."  Michael's  hand  shot  up,  and  she 
called  on  him.  He  read  the  sentence  and  gave 
the  correct  response.  His  reading  was  slow 
but  accurate.  She  praised  him  liberally  but 
not  overly.  The  second  section,  on  the  next 
page.  Involved  correcting  sentences.  The 
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class  was  on  the  third  one  before  Michael  re- 
alized they  had  turned  the  page.  He  turned  It 
and,  In  one  more  sentence  caught  up.  Then  he 
volunteered  for  the  next  one  and  was  called 
This  time  he  read  "that”  for  "what”  In  the  middle 
of  the  sentence,  but  no  one  else  noticed  It  and 
he  was  not  called  on  It.  Again  praised.  During 
the  rest  of  the  lesson,  which  lasted  25  minutes, 

Mike  stayed  with  the  class.  He  was  called  on 
two  more  times  and  was  correct  each  time.  Then 
the  assignment  was  to  write  a certain  article 
which  had  just  been  done  orally.  I (the  ob- 
server) left  the  room  as  the  paper  was  being 
passed  out*  Miss  _____  handed  me  a note:  "I  give 
up."  According  to  a standardized  reading  test, 

Michael  scored  on  the  first  grade  level.  The 
teacher  explained  later  that  she  was  surprised 
that  he  could  keep  up  with  the  class  at  the 
third  grade  level. 

Thus,  many  of  the  teachers  were  presented  with  a conflict. 

On  the  one  hand,  they  tended  for  various  reasons  to  believe  that 
few  of  the  bused  children  were  able  to  perform  on  the  "Tyler 
level"  of  achievement.  They  feared  that  these  children  would 
cause  the  achievement  rating  of  the  school  to  drop.  On  the  other 
hand,  a considerable  number  of  the  bused  students  performed  well 
academically  and  did  not  present  "behavior  problems."  As  a re- 
sult, many  of  the  teachers  were  forced  to  take  a second  look  at 
their  prior  assumptions.  At  the  end  of  the  year,  some  acknowl— 
edged  that  the  bused  students  did  not  fit  one  "type”  In  terms  of 
performance  or  behavior.  The  teachers,  as  well  as  the  youngsters, 
had  apparently  had  a social  learning  experience. 
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III.  Dexter  Junior  High  School; 
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Dexter  Junior  High  School,  which  serves  grades  seven,  eight, 
and  nine,  is  located  in  an  area  that  is  above  average  in  socio- 
economic status  with  a median  annual  family  income  exceeding 
$9,000.  The  school  is,  in  the  words  of  the  observer,  "an  older- 
type,  three-story  building."  Dexter  enrolled  about  540  students, 
approximately  7 per  cent  of  them  Negro,  during  the  1963-64  school 
year.  The  student  population  increased  to  nearly  600  in  1964-65, 
the  study  year,  and  the  percentage  of  Negro  students  more  than 
doubled.  Only  part  of  the  increased  Negro  percentage  was  due  to 
the  school  system's  reassignment  of  about  75  Negro  students  from 
Jefferson  to  Dexter.  Less  than  half  of  the  reassigned  students 
actually  enrolled  and  remained  at  Dexter,  but  over  one  third  of 
237  new  students  at  Dexter  in  1964-65  were  Negro.  This  reflected 
an  influx  of  Negro  families  into  the  Dexter  district  as  well  as 
the  reassignments  made  to  inqprove  racial  balance. 

Dexter's  principal  heads  the  22-teacher  faculty,  one  meniber 
of  which  is  Negro,  using  authoritarian  methods.  He  is  a stem 
disciplinarian  who  is  hardly  noted  for  his  subtlety.  Dominating 
his  austere  office  is  a large  picture  of  him  bearing  the  legend, 
"Hail  to  the  Chief,"  and  in  the  corner  of  the  room  lie  an  ominous 
ball  and  chain.  These  set  the  overall  tone. 

Although  a number  of  the  children  feel  that  the  principal 
operates  as  a "dictator"  in  what  they  characterize  as  a "prison 
setting,"  a majority  of  the  teachers  apparently  approve  of  his 
"no-nonsense"  stance  toward  early  adolescents.  He  and  the  vice 
principal  frequently  patrol  the  halls  in  search  of  "trouble- 
makers." Threats  are  a primary  mechanism  of  control.  Often, 
the  principal  stays  near  the  cafeteria  during  lunch  period  so  as 
to  spot  any  situation  that  might  require  his  intervention.  The 
observer  notes,  for  example,  that  the  following  episode  is  not 
atypical: 

A voice  was  calling  for  quiet  over  the  cafeteria 
F.  A.  system.  The  room  quieted  down  somewhat,  but 
there  was  still  an  undercurrent  of  voices.  The 
principal  headed  for  the  microphone.  "All  right, 
students,  1 want  it  absolutely  silent  in  this  room. 

If  you  aren't.  I'll  be  in  my  office  until  four  and 
so  will  anyone  who  talks."  The  cafeteria  became 
silent  and  he  walked  the  length  of  it,  turned,  and 
started  back.  As  soon  as  the  groups  of  students 
reached  the  hall  outside,  the  noise  began  again. 
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The  principal  appeared  and  told  everyone  In  the 
hall  to  "Be  Quiet!"  At  one  point,  he  turned  to  a 
teacher  and  said,  "Maybe  they  want  us  to  use  the 
paddle.  Seems  to  me  they  are  asking  for  It!" 

The  principal  and  vice  principal  employ  considerable  physical 
contact  In  their  dealings  with  students,  e.g.,  "playful"  arm- 
wrestling allegedly  Intended  to  convey  a sense  of  paternal  Inter- 
est. Not  always  does  the  student  react  as  desired  or  escpected: 

The  principal  and  vice  principal  use  a good  deal 
of  physical  contact  when  reprimanding  or  advising 
the  pupils.  One  Incident  came  up  where  the  vice 
principal  took  hold  of  a boy*s  arm.  The  boy  was 
a new  Negro  student,  a transfer  from  Jefferson, 

The  bey  brushed  his  arm  away,  and  a hot  exchange 
of  wo].‘ds  took  place.  It  ended  up  downtown,  at  the 
central  offices  of  the  school  district.  The  boy 
told  school  officials  at  the  meeting  that  the  vice 
principal  threatened  to  "knock  his  teeth  out." 

The  vice  principal  denied  this.  In  a later  meet- 
ing, however,  he  admitted  that  he  had  made  this 
statement.  It  seems  that  both  the  principal  and 
the  vice  principal  feel  that  In  "touching"  the 
students,  they  are  projecting  a klnd-but-flrm 
father-image.  Some  of  the  students  resent  this 
treatment. 

The  teachers,  reports  the  observer,  follow  the  lead  of  the  prin- 
cipal In  supervising  student  behavior.  They  carry  their  classroom 
responsibility  for  maintaining  order  Into  the  halls,  the  lunchroom, 
and  elsewhere  on  the  school  grounds.  Microphones  Issue  "Line 
up!"  orders  at  lunchtime.  This  air  of  regimentation  fills  the 
school. 

In  the  classroom,  many  of  the  Dexter  teachers  resort  to  threats 
in  their  efforts  to  establish  order.  They  often  threaten  to  lower 
students'  grades,  although  the  grade  Is  Intended  to  mirror  aca- 
demic achievement  and  not  behavior.  Along  with  the  threats  may 
come  ridicule: 

This  Is  an  eighth  grade  mathematics  class,  Mrs,  P. 
started  off  by  telling  the  class  how  poorly  they  had 
been  doing  and  this  was  the  reason  for  her  bad  mood. 

She  called  the  first  row  to  go  to  the  board  to  work 
some  of  the  examples.  Among  the  four  students  who 
went  to  the  board,  two  of  them  were  new  white  stu- 
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dents,  Pete  and  Pat.  Neither  of  them  was  able  to 
compute  the  problem.  Ijrs.  P.  made  both  of  them 
stay  in  the  front  of  the  room  as  the  next  group 
came  up.  She  did  not  say  much  to  Pete  but  she  bel- 
lowed at  Pat  in  front  of  everyone.  She  used  terms 
like,  "Now  how  can  you  do  a stupid  thing  like  that?” 
and,  "For  God*s  sake,  Pat,  what  is  the  matter  with 
you?"  As  Pat  again  did  a problem  wrong,  the 
teacher  singled  her  out  for  another  berating.  "Did 
you  pass  seventh  grade  math?  Are  you  sure  you  did? 

You  certainly  don't  belong  in  here.  Now  class,  look 
at  Pat's  work  and  tell  her  what  she  is  doing  wrong." 

The  students  respond  to  the  rigid  school  setting  with  a low 
level  of  class  attentiveness,  participation,  and  response.  This 
general  trend  is  counterbalanced  in  some  cases  where  an  individ- 

***1  teacher  is  able  to  develop  better  task  orientation  in  the 
class: 


This  is  a seventh  grade  history  class«  There  are 
28  pupils,  7 of  them  Negro,  As  the  students  came 
into  the  room,  they  took  their  seats  without  any 
unusual  amount  of  talking  or  hanging  around  each 
other's  desks.  The  room  was  amazingly  quiet  and 
the  final  bell  for  the  start  of  class  was  really 
not  necessary,  for  the  students  were  waiting  for 
the  class  to  begin.  The  content  of  the  material 
covered  in  the  class  centered  on  six  or  seven 
concepts  and  words  that  Mr.  H.  thought  were  im- 
portant. He  was  very  pleased  with  the  responses 
the  students  gave  him  to  such  terms  as  debtor, 
creditor,  tenant  farmer,  profit,  and  other  gen- 
eral business  concepts.  Mr.  G.  then  gave  a "pep 
talk"  about  the  loq>ortance  of  a college  educa- 
tion. The  students  seemed  to  be  familiar  with 
such  a talk,  but  listened  attentively.  At  the 
end  of  the  period,  Mr.  H.  praised  the  class  for 
their  understanding  of  the  material  and  said  that 
they  were  ahead  of  the  time  he  thought  they  might 
need  to  cover  the  chapter. 


However,  this  seems  to  be  an  exception. 

Dexter's  Parent-Teachers'  Association  is  essentially  a white, 
well-structured  organization  to  which  two-thirds  of  the  parents  be- 
long. Attendance  and  participation  at  the  meetings  are  high.  The 
PTA  generally  regards  the  principal  favorably,  considering  him  a 
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"good  administrator*" 

Integration  Comes  to  Dexter; 

Although  the  approximately  35  students  who  were  transferred 
from  the  inner-city  to  Dexter  Junior  High  School  represented  a 
small  portion  of  the  237  new  children  who  entered  that  school  in 
the  fall  of  1964,  they  were,  nevertheless,  significant  In  terms  of 
the  school's  reactions  to  their  presence*  These  reactions  may  have 
been  exacerbated  because  other  new  Negro  students,  who  had  Just 
moved  into  the  Dexter  district,  could  have  been  confused  with  them* 

The  principal  expressed  the  following  attitude  about  the  new 
situation  for  his  school: 

De  facto  segregation  is  when  you  take  a district 
such  as  Dexter  which  has  a Negro  population  of  7 
per  cent  and  create  a new  district  including  more 
disadvantaged,  culturally  handicapped  students  and 
raise  the  Negro  population  to  18  per  cent . 

Commenting  upon  what  should  be  done,  he  stated  that: 

* * * the  new  Negro  students  have  to  be  socialized 
before  they  can  be  educated*  It  Is  not  right  to 
take  kids  from  one  junior  high  school  and  drop 
them  into  another*  We  have  to  be  careful  not  to 
give  the  white  kids  the  impression  that  we  let 
Negro  kids  get  away  with  things*  The  children 
coming  in  under  the  Board's  plan  cannot  cope  with 
the  kids  already  here* 

The  principal's  attitude  toward  the  former  Jefferson  students 
was  similar  to  his  reaction  to  the  research  observer's  presence  at 
Dexter*  He  often  expressed  suspicion  and  uneasiness*  The  follow- 
ing excerpt  from  the  observer's  notes  may  be  illustrative: 

On  September  23rd,  at  8:00  in  the  morning,  I met 
the  principal  in  the  secretary's  office  at  the 
school.  I was  trying  to  obtain  a locker*  After 
the  principal  had  directed  me  to  see  someone 
about  it,  he  began  a tirade  against  the  Board  of 
Education  and  accused  me  of  spying  for  the  Super- 
intendent of  Schools*  The  vice  principal  and  three 
teachers  were  in  the  office  at  the  time*  I told 
him  that  I wasn't  a spy  for  anyone  and  that  all 
of  my  observations  were  strictly  confidential*  As 
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I started  for  the  door,  he  called  me,  saying  that 
no  one  scared  him  because  he  had  the  security  of 
the  big  **R.”  He  then  asked  me  If  I knew  what  the 
big  was,  and  I said  I didn't.  He  explained 
that  It  stood  for  retirement.  He  said  that  he  had 
worked  In  this  "racket"  for  forty  years  and  nei- 
ther I nor  the  superintendent  worried  him  In  the 
least.  I left  the  room. 

A few  weeks  later,  the  observer  encountered  the  principal  In 
the  faculty  room.  In  this  conversation,  the  original  "spy"  alle- 
gations remained  Intact: 

As  I entered  the  room,  the  principal  Informed  those 
present  that  the  superintendent's  "spy"  was  here 
and  everyone  should  be  careful  of  what  they  said. 

I apologized  to  the  principal,  saying  that  I was 
sorry  I hadn't  convinced  him  that  I wasn't  a spy. 

He  didn't  bring  the  topic  up  again  until  a school 
social  worker  came  In  the  room.  The  principal 
. greeted  him  by  saying,  "Be  careful  what  you  say, 
or  he'll  report  you  to  the  superintendent." 

The  principal  also  expressed  stereotyped  opinions  of  Negroes  In  a 
conversation  which  Involved  him,  the  observer,  the  school  nurse, 
the  coach,  and  another  teacher,  all  of  whom  were  In  the  faculty- 
room: 


As  I sat  down  to  have  a cup  of  coffee  with  the 
people  assembled  In  the  room,  the  principal  began 
to  speak.  I realized  that  he  was  addressing  me. 

He  told  me  that  they  had  just  admitted  a "Won- 
der Boy"  to  the  school.  He  was  a Negro  boy  who 
had  been  ordained  a minister  when  he  was  three 
years  old.  He  said  he  thought  the  boy  would  earn 
a lot  of  money  because  "they"  make  good  preachers 
and  "a  lot  of  people  will  pay  good  money  to  have 
one  of  them." 

The  reactions  of  the  Dexter  parents,  according  to  the  prin- 
cipal, were  not  hostile  when  they  were  Informed  about  the  Board's 
plan.  He  said  that,  "They  showed  much  less  resistance  than  did 
parents  In  other  districts  such  as  the  Tyler  School  district. 
Dexter  received  only  two  phone  calls  from  the  parents  concerning 
this  matter  of  racial  balance.  I attribute  this  low  resistance 
to  the  FTA,  which  Is  very  fair-minded." 

When  the  plan  Involving  the  transfer  students  from  an  Inner 
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city  school  was  announced,  however,  the  Dexter  teachers  were  appre- 
hensive. They  seemed  to  be  afraid  that  achievement  of  students  In 
the  existing  student  body  would  be  hindered  by  the  presence  of  the 
former  Jefferson  youngsters.  One  teacher  asked  the  observer, 

*%at  do  you  do  to  get  these  transfer  kids  to  take  on  responsibility 
like  the  other  students?''  Early  In  the  year,  the  former  Jefferson 
students  were  branded  by  many  of  the  teachers  as  "Irresponsible,''* 
"troublemakers,"  "slow  learners,"  "potential  failures,"  and  the 
like.  These  feelings  were  transmitted  to  the  observer  both  In  and 
out  of  the  classroom: 

I observed  In  Mrs.  W.'s  homeroom  today.  Before  the 
class  started  she  told  me  that  I didn't  have  to 
observe  In  her  homeroom  If  I didn't  want  to  because 
there  were  no  problems  In  the  class.  She  did,  how- 
ever, feel  that  I should  come  to  her  second  period 
class  because  there  were,  "You  know,  the  transfers," 

In  that  particular  class.  I explained  to  Mrs.  W. 
that  I was  here  to  look  at  all  of  the  students  In 
general  and  at  the  new  students,  Negro  or  white. 

In  particular. 

Another  Instance  In  \dilch  a member  of  Dexter's  faculty  demonstrated 
a negative  opinion  of  the  youngsters  who  had  transferred  from  vTef- 
ferson  to  Dexter  Involved  the  librarian: 

I arrived  at  school  at  12:50.  The  classes  had 
begun  for  the  fifth  period.  I went  to  the  li- 
brary on  the  second  floor.  As  I was  going  Into 
the  room,  Mrs.  Q.  explained  that  this  year  she 
very  seldom  left  the  library.  "Last  year.  If 
I had  to  leave  to  do  something,  I knew  that  the 
students  would  put  their  passes  In  the  box  and 
there  would  be  no  trouble.  With  the  students 
we  have  this  year,  I don't  dare  leave  this  room." 

I said,  "Why,  has  there  been  any  kind  of  trouble?" 

Mrs.  Q.  said,  "No,  but  that's  because  I don't  go 
anyplace  where  I can't  see  the  door.  Whenever 
anyone  comes  In,  I get  back  before  any  trouble 
can  start." 

One  seventh  grade  teacher  was  engaged  In  a research  study  that 
was  limited  to  the  new  Negro  transfer  students.  She  compared  the 
former  student  body  at  Dexter  with  the  Negro  transferees  by  label- 
ing the  latter  as  "potential  failures."  The  observer  remarked 
that  this  teacher  not  only  looked  upon  the  new  Negro  students  as 
"potential  failures,"  but  also  singled  them  out  In  the  classroom 
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by  administering  special  tests 
worked  on  classroom  material, 
dents  who  had  transferred  from 
ferent.” 


to  them  while  the  rest  of  the  class 
Thus,  in  some  classrooms,  the  stu- 
Jefferson  were  made  to  feel  "dif- 


observer  noticed 

racial  groupings  and  other  signs  which  seemed  to  show  that  the 
transferred  youngsters  were  Isolated  from  the  ongoing  processes 
or  life  at  Dexter: 


This  is  a ninth  grade  home  economics  class.  There 
are  13  girls  in  the  class,  and  nine  of  them  are 
Negro.  The  four  white  girls  and  four  of  the  Negro 
girls  are  new  at  Dexter.  The  home  economics  room  is 
the  best  furnished,  best  lighted,  and  most  attractive 
room  at  Dexter.  There  was  a definite  racial  dif- 
ference in  grouping.  The  nine  Negro  girls  sat  along 
the  table  on  Ae  northern  and  eastern  sides.  The 
four  white  girls  sat  at  the  southern  end  of  the 
table.  Each  group  interacted  only  with  its  seated 
members.  One  of  the  white  girls  tried  to  show  off 
ber  group  and  the  teacher  made  her  move  her 
chair  to  the  front  of  the  white  group  and  .away 
from  them  somewhat.  The  girl  went  through  a few 
antics,  after  she  was  moved,  pushing  her  chair  back 
and  forth  and  making  conments  to  the  other  white 
This  behavior  drew  no  comments  or  atten- 
tion from  the  Negro  girls.  , , , 


^ ® ninth  grade  history  class.  There  are 

25  students  in  the  room,  including  one  new  white 
boy  and  one  new  Negro  girl  from  Jefferson.  The 
i^st  of  the  class  is  composed  of  three  Negro  students 
who  live  in  the  area  and  20  white  students  who 
live  in  the  area.  Michael,  the  new  white  child, 
didn  t know  any  answers  and  left  blanks  on  his 
paper.  He  looked  around  the  room  while  the  other 
students  wrote  on  their  papers.  The  new  Negro 
student,  Leslie,  kept  her  eyes  on  her  own  desk  and 
apparently  knew  the  answers.  There  was  a racial 

grouping:  the  Negro  students  all  sat  in  the  first  two 
rowsj  the  whites,  in  the  other  four. 


Adjustment  to  Dexter  was  difficult  for  both  the  new  white  stu- 
dents and  the  Negro  youngsters  who  had  previously  attended  Jeffer- 
son School.  Throughout  the  year,  various  teachers  complained  to 
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the  principal  that  the  new  children  were  ''defiant''  and  Bn...., a 
"agitating  behavior"  in  their  classes.  The  observer  notKat 
the  principal  responded  to  such  complaints  by  statine  that  he 
rtCT**""***^  school  social  worker  [integration  specialist]  after 


Alt^ugh  differential  treatment  of  the  new  students  from  the 
establish  students  was  prevalent  in  the  classrooms  for  both  new 
Negro  and  white  pupils,  the  former  Jefferson  children  seemed  to  suf- 
fer the  greater  injustice.  When  situations  needing  discipline  arose 
tte  new  Negro  students  often  received  unusually  harsh  punishment.  ’ 
^e  observer  recorded  the  following  Incident  which  reveals  the 

?roiS‘'^e«er‘s^i^"  against  a new  transfer  stu- 


The  bell  rang  for  the  start  of  the  third  lunch 
period  at  12:11.  while  I was  standing  in  line 
outside  of  the  cafeteria  I noticed  James,  a white 
area  student  who  has  regularly  attended  Dexter. 

He  is  a ninth  grade  boy  whom  I have  seen  in  gym 
class  several  times.  He  was  fooling  around  with 
several  other  boys,  and  the  horseplay  was  quite 
rough.  The  boys  were  hitting  each  other  and 
pushing  each  other  out  of  line.  A ninth  grade 
teacher  walked  past  but  said  nothing  to  the  boys. 

(All  were  Another  teficher^  who  wes  serv— 

ing  as  the  hall  monitor,  did  not  come  up  to  do 
anything  to  the  boys.  Another  ninth  grade  teacher 
walked  by  but  did  nothing.  I mention  this  inci- 
dent because  it  was  at  this  same  snot  in  the 
lunch  line  where  Larry,  a former  Jefferson  stu- 
dent and  a Negro  boy,  was  caught  for  doing  the 
same  thing  as  James  was  doing  and  it  led  to  his 
suspension.  Yet,  nothing  was  done  to  the  white 
area  students  and,  in  particular,  to  James.  James 
has  a reputation  for  being  a troublemaker,  and 
I have  seen  him  exhibit  nothing  but  disruptive 
and  malicious  behavior  in  the  school. 

Some  of  the  new  Negro  pupils  were  so  acutely  aware  of  the  man- 
ner  in  ^ich  they  were  treated  by  various  faculty  members  that  they 
reported  their  perceptions  to  the  vice  principal.  At  one  time  dur- 
ing the  spring  semester,  the  observer  reported  that  two  of  the  for- 
mer  Jefferson  students,  both  eighth  graders,  went  to  the  vice  prin- 
cipal concerning  their  feelings. 

The  integration  specialist  at  Dexter,  told  me 
that  a teacher  was  reported  to  the  administration 
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by  two  Negro  boys  for  what  they  considered  to  be 
prejudicial  treatment  in  class.  The  boys  told 
the  vice  principal.  In  the  specialist's  presence, 
that  their  teacher  made  them  say  "please"  for 
everything  they  requested  but  did  not  make  this 
demand  of  white  students  in  the  same  class.  The 
boys  have  Miss  6.  for  a study  hall,  and  she  will 
not  let  them  go  to  the  library  during  this  pe- 
riod. The  vice  principal  listened  to  the  boys 
and  then  suggested  that  since  they  have  this 
teacher  for  only  one  period,  they  should  try  to 
overlook  her  behavior.  One  of  the  boys,  Ray, 
said  he  didn't  feel  they  had  to  overlook  her 
treatment  of  them  since  they  had  her  study  hall 
several  times  a week.  He  was  insistent  that 
something  be  done  about  the  situation.  Ray  then 
stated  that  he  would  call  up  his  mother  for  sup- 
port, If  this  was  needed  to  back  his  position. 

According  to  the  integration  specialist,  the 
boy's  mother  did  arrive  at  school  the  next  day 
to  find  out  \diether  her  son  could  be  supported 
in  his  claims. 

Several  times  during  the  1964-1965  school  year,  Dexter's 
integration  specialist  spoke  with  the  observer  about  the  problems 
of  the  school.  On  one  occasion,  he  made  the  following  statement: 

1 have  had  a feeling  that  some  of  the  teachers  and 
others  here  at  Dexter  are  quite  prejudiced.  Some  people 
from  CORE  were  here  to  investigate  the  violation  of 
one  of  the  student's  rights.  I know  that  several  of 
the  kids'  civil  rights  have  been  violated.  A new 
Negro  student  in  the  seventh  grade,  Tom,  refused  to 
say  the  words,  "with  liberty  and  justice  for  all" 
when  his  class  pledged  allegiance  to  the  flag.  In- 
stead, he  said,  "with  liberty  and  justice  for  some." 

This  caused  some  concern  with  the  teacher.  Tom 
explained  to  the  teacher  that  he  felt  the  "for  all" 
portion  of  the  pledge  is  false.  He  was  reported 
to  the  principal  and  the  CORE  officials  became  In- 
volved in  the  incident  in  support  of  the  boy. 

The  integration  specialist's  charge  of  prejudice  at  Dexter  was  di- 
rected in  part  toward  the  principal.  One  issue  which  came  up  in- 
volved complaints  from  some  businessmen  in  the  school  area  who 
threatened  to  close  their  stores  during  the  time  that  the  students 
were  coming  to  and  returning  from  school.  It  was  their  opinion 
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Dexter  students  were  stealing  from  their  places  of  business 
the  principal  heard  of  the  complaints,  he  said,  "They  don't* 
know  If  It  was  someone  from  Dexter.  It  could  have  been  kids 

another  school.  I don't  think  It  was  a Dexter  student,  not 
the  colored  oneSe"  • 


Some  of  the  new  pupils,  both  Negro  and  white,  were  unable  to 

Of  learning  at  Dexter,  the  reactions  of 
siany  of  these  youngsters  were  Identical.  As  Indicated  by  the  ob- 
server,  they  simply  withdrew  from  the  class  setting:  ^ 


tos.  Re  began  this  eighth  grade  science  class  by  aiv- 
ing  a practice  session  of  questions  which  would  be 
similar  to  those  asked  on  the  test  the  children 
were  about  to  take.  It  lasted  ten  minutes,  and 
then  Mrs*  R«  read  25  multiple  choice  questions  to 
the  class.  Carl,  a Negro  area  student,  who  has 
been  at  Dexter,  seemed  to  have  no  trouble  and  an- 
swered all  the  questions.  John,  a white  area  stu- 
dent, puzzled  over  some  questions  and  left  two  of 
them  blank.  As  the  last  question  was  being  asked 
by  Mrs.  R.,  a Negro  boy  walked  into  the  room,  took 
a seat  away  from  everyone  else,  and  stared  straight 
ahead  with  no  expression  on  his  face.  Mrs.  R. 
went  over  to  him  and  said,  "Take  out  a piece  of 
paper,  Alan,  and  I *11  give  you  the  questions  while 
the  rest  of  the  class  is  finishing  up.*'  Alan 
said,  "I»m  not  taking  a test.”  "Come  on  Alan, 
get  some  paper."  "I  told  you  I»m  not  taking  a test." 
Mrs.  R.  finally  said,  "Alan,  if  you  don't  take  the 
test  you'll  get  a zero.  Now  get  some  paper  out." 

The  rest  of  the  class  was  watching  them.  She  said, 
again,  "Alan,  get  a piece  of  paper."  "What  did  I 
tell  you?  I'm  not  taking  the  test  and  that's  it." 
Mrs.  R.  walked  towards  her  desk,  obviously  shaken, 
and  said,  "Well,  I guess  it't  up  to  you,  but  don't 
blame  anyone  else."  Alan  sat  until  the  class 
ended  and  then  left  the  room  ahead  of  the  others. 

He  is  a new  transfer  student  from  Jefferson. 


It  was  a common  experience  for  the  new  students  to  help  one 
another  in  class  if  they  were  having  difficulty  in  answering  the 
questions  posed  by  the  teacher.  In  such  cases,  there  was  often  a goo 
deal  (^interaction  between  the  former  Jefferson  students  and  the 
new,  white,  neighborhood  youngsters.  The  observer  noticed  that 
this  kind  of  mutual  assistance  behavior  was  exhibited  particularly 


during  the  latter  half  of  the  year,  perhaps  as  a defensive  measure 
against  the  older,  established  students. 

This  eighth  grade  math  class  has  three  new  Negro  students 
and  three  new  white  students,  all  girls.  The  class  began 
at  8:40.  The  first  part  was  devoted  to  homework. 

After  the  papers  were  handed  In,  the  class  started 
working  on  new  problems  and  Mrs.  H.  picked  differ- 
ent youngsters  to  go  to  the  board  and  put  the  an- 
swer up  for  the  class.  During  this  time,  none  of 
the  new  students  volunteered  to  go  to  the  front  of 
the  room.  They  were  holding  conversations  with 
each  other  \dille  the  students  who  were  not  new 
were  giving  the  answers.  Cindy,  a new  white  stu- 
dent was  chosen  to  go  to  the  board  and  work.  She 
didn't  appear  to  be  too  sure  of  what  she  was  put- 
ting down.  She  turned,  around  and  gave  a "Help 
me!"  look  to  Deborah,  a former  Jefferson  student. 

Deborah  shook  her  head  as  If  to  tell  Cindy  that 
her  answer  was  not  right.  She  then  held  up  some 
fingers  and  Cindy,  nodding,  turned  around  and  did 
the  problem  again.  This  time  It  was  completed 
correctly  and  Mrs.  H.  chose  someone  else  to  take 
Cindy's  place  at  the  blackboard. 


In  certain  classes,  the  new  transfer  students  acted  as  Infor- 
mal class  leaders  and,  at  times,  were  able  to  control  the  work  at 
hand  and  manipulate  the  teacher's  direction  of  It. 


In  this  ninth  grade  business  class,  the  work  con- 
sists chiefly  of  Mrs.  F.  reading  the  correct  way  of 
organizing  the  balance  sheet.  All  except  three 
of  the  students  appeared  to  be  Involved  In  the  ma- 
terial Initially.  The  three  students  \dio  were  not 
participating  were  Elliot,  a new  white  student, 
Eugene,  a Negro  student  who  has  been  attending 
Dexter  for  several  years,  and  Janice,  a white  stu- 
dent who  also  Is  part  of  the  established  student 
body.  Elliot  sat  staring  off  In  space  or  turning 
around  to  look  out  the  window.  Mrs.  F.  asked  him 
what  he  was  doing  and  he  replied,  "Nothing."  She 
said,  "As  long  as  you  are  In  the  room  you'll  go 
through  the  motions."  He  didn't  respond  to  her 
or  do  any  work.  Mrs.  F.  then  asked  Eugene  If  he 
was  "with  the  class."  He  said  he  got  lost  the  day 
before  and  hadn't  caught  up.  Janice  was  talking 
and  laughing  continually.  The  teacher  told  her 


to  be  quiet  and  stop  distracting  her  neighbors, 

Debra  and  Susan,  both  Negro  students  formerly  from 
Jefferson,  began  to  ask  questions  and  answer  them 
by  calling  out  "Mrs,  P,?"  before  they  spoke.  They 
changed  the  whole  tempo  of  the  class,  Debra  fre- 
quently made  noises  such  as  clearing  her  throat 
to  emphasize  her  responses.  She  threw  her  arms 
up  In  the  air  at  times.  Her  answers  were  always 
correct.  Once,  she  caught  a mistake  Mrs,  P, 
had  made  In  labeling  one  account,  Debra  be- 
labored the  point  after  the  teacher  admitted  her 
mistake,  doing  It  In  such  a way  that  she  was  con- 
gratulated for  sensing  the  error,  Debra  was  In 
complete  control  of  her  gestures  and  explanations, 

Mrs,  P,  was  moved  to  remark  that  Debra  would  be 
a good  bookkeeper  because  of  her  attention  to 
detail.  Both  were  held  up  as  "models"  for  the 
class  which.  In  effect,  centered  around  them. 

Activities  outside  the  class,  as  In  gym  period,  provided  new 
students  with  opportunities  for  Informal  leadership.  The  observer 
noted  an  eighth  grade  gym  class  In  vdilch  a former  Jefferson  stu- 
dent acted  In  this  capacity: 

Eleven  boys  were  present  In  this  gym  class.  The 
only  new  Negro  boy  was  Ted,  He  seemed  to  be  relaxed 
with  the  other  boys.  They,  In  turn,  seemed  to  be 
attracted  to  him,  and  he  was  Involved  In  quite  a 
bit  of  "chatter"  while  the  activity  was  taking 
place,  Ted  was  chosen  to  head  one  group  of  five 
boys  for  drills.  He  lined  his  boys  up  and  told 
them  how  to  do  the  particular  drill  they  were 
working  on.  One  of  the  drills  called  for  some- 
one to  stand  In  the  center  of  the  circle,  A short, 
white  boy  who  lives  In  the  area  and  has  been  at 
Dexter  for  two  years  took  his  turn  In  the  center 
of  Ted*s  group.  The  boys  started  to  throw  the 
ball  over  the  short  boy's  head,  Ted  grabbed  the 
ball  and  told  them  to  stop.  He  said,  "Bounce  It 
on  the  floor,  give  him  a chance!"  When  the  small 
boy  finally  finished  and  came  back  to  the  circle, 

Ted  ruffed  up  the  boy's  hair.  He  grinned  at  Ted 
and  took  his  place.  For  the  rest  of  the  period, 

Ted  pla'»"id  fairly  and  unaggresslvely.  He  Is  clear- 
ly In  command  of  the  group, 

A seventh  grac"'  history  class  taught  by  the  only  Negro  teacher 
at  Dexter  Involved  a great  deal  of  "give  and  take"  between  the 
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teacher  and  her  class.  The  flavor  of  this  particular  class  is  cap- 
tured by  the  observer  in  the  following  report: 

There  are  25  students  in  this  class,  including  two 
new  Negro  pupils  and  seven  new  white  pupils.  The 
room  was  filled  when  I walked  in.  Miss  L.  told  the 
class  that  the  principal  and  the  integration  spe- 
cialist would  be  in  the  room  but  that  they  were 
not  to  be  afraid  of  them.  The  students  all  laughed 
when  she  suggested  they  think  of  the  visitors  as 
"people,”  for  a change.  Miss  L.  explained  that  the 
students  were  giving  papers  on  immigrant  and  minority 
groups  and  their  contributions  to  U.S.  culture  and 
society.  At  the  end  of  the  presentations,  members 
of  the  class  would  ask  questions,  discuss  the  rela- 
tive merits  of  the  papers,  and  suggest  what  grade 
each  student  who  made  a presentation  should  receive. 

The  basis  for  the  grades  was  a judgment  on  the 
voice  projection  of  the  student,  the  material  in 
the  paper,  and  how  well  the  student  used  his  per- 
sonal opinion  and  defended  what  he  said.  The  first 
paper  was  given  by  Thomas,  a new  Negro  pupil.  It 
was  entitled  "The  Contributions  of  the  Negro." 

Thomas  dealt  with  Civil  Rights,  Science,  Education, 

Music,  Law,  and  International  Relations.  Part  of 
this  student's  discussion  was  a detailed  descrip- 
tion on  *»how  the  white  man  could  let  the  Negro 
alone  when  he  is  engaging  in  any  endeavor."  (I 
speculated  that  perhaps  Tom  would  like  this  philos- 
ophy to  be  effected  at  Dexter).  Members  of  the 
class.  Including  five  new  white  students,  discussed 
and  then  evaluated  Tom's  paper,  which  was  given  an 
"A."  Many  of  the  white  students  stated  that  his 
presentation  was  "informative.”  During  the  period, 
other  papers  were  given  on  "Jewish  Contributions  to 
American  Society"  and  "Irish  Contributions  to  Amer- 
ican Culture."  Throughout  the  presentations.  Miss  L. 
gently  led  the  class  and  prompted  voluntary  student 
evaluations. 

In  summary,  the  new  students  became  familiar  with  the  princi- 
pal's policy  of  "Get  tough  with  theu  and  they'll  come  around,"  and 
with  the  teachers'  use  of  every  opportunity  to  point  up  a moral: 
"Good  behavior  is  good  citizenship."  Several  of  ♦•he  new  students 
did  not  become  well  acquainted  with  members  of  the  existing  student 
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body  at  Doxter.  Howaver,  many  transfer  and  other  new  students, 
both  Negro  and  white,  coped  with  the  system  and  related  to  the 
established  mambers  of  the  student  body,  both  In  classroom  and 
non-classroom  situations. 
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IV.  Jefferson  Junior  High  School:. 


Jefferson  Junior  High,  serving  grades  seven  through  nine.  Is 
considered  a "slum  school"  and  has  an  extremely  low  academic 
standing.^  In  1960,  it  ranked  between  the  fifth  and  tenth  percen- 
tiles on  the  Iowa  Test  of  Basic  Skills , compared  with  an  average 
between  the  60th  and  75th  percentiles  for  the  other  junior  high 
schools  in  the  city.  It  is  located  near  one  edge  of  the  city's 
Negro  ghetto,  where  family  incomes  and  education  levels  are  lower 
than  in  any  other  area.  The  building  Is  a rather  old,  drab,  brick 
one  with  a parking  lot  for  teachers  but  no  landscaping  or  outdoor 
play  area,  and  the  principal  seems  to  be  at  the  center  of  Jefferson 
tense,  foreboding  atmosphere.  In  school,  he  is  a withdrawn  man 
who  seems  to  make  no  attempt  to  relate  to  the  students.  His  ap- 
pearances outside  the  closed  door  of  his  office  are  Infrequent  and 
are  often  enroute  to  business  which  takes  him  outside  the  school 
altogether.  Most  of  his  personal  encounters  with  students  and  fac- 
ulty occur  at  assemblies  and  faculty  meetings  at  which  he  does 
most  or  all  of  the  talking.  The  observer  reports  one  such  appear- 
ance as  follows: 

This  day  was  the  first  assembly  of  the  semester. 

The  children  were  brought  Into  the  auditorium  by 
homerooms.  I was  aware  of  what  seemed  like  a 
great  number  of  teachers  patrolling  up  and  down. 

[The  principal]  arrived,  moved  In  and  out  and  around, 
giving  directions  to  one  child  or  another,  cau- 
tioning them  to  stop  fighting  or  stop  making  so 
much  noise.  The  situation  reminded  me  of  a 
prison  with  guards  posted  everywhere.  During 
the  program,  which  was  devoted  to  American 
patriotism,  [the  principal]  stood  up  and  spoke  a few 
flag-waving  words  to  the  assembly:  "We  live  in 

a great  country  \diere  it  is  possible  to  achieve 
our  dreams  ..." 

The  well-liked  vice  principal,  on  the  other  hand,  does  con- 
siderable legwork  around  the  school,  frequenting  classes  and  mak- 
ing himself  agreeably  known  to  the  student  body.  About  15  per 
cent  of  the  teachers  are  Negro,  and  most  are  young.  Included  are 


Jefferson  has  since  been  closed  by  the  school  system,  as  is 
described  elsewhere  in  this  report,  but  the  present  tense  is  used 
here  in  the  interest  of  consistency. 


a variety  of  special  teaehlxig  and  other  personnel,  sobm  of  whom 
are  affiliated  with  the  Jefferson  Project.  This  faculty  is 
charged  with  carrying  out  the  often  arbitrary  and  unanticipated 
directives  emanating  from  the  principal's  office  in  its  work  with  a 
dent  body  that — after  as  before  the  desegregation  decision — was 
over  three-quarters  Negro. 

The  principal,  despite  his  apparent  reluctance  to  come  into 
personal  contact  with  others  in  the  school,  makes  his  wishes 
known  through  bulletins  and  directives  placed  In  the  teachers' 
mailboxes  or  announced  over  the  public  address  system  or  in  staff 
meetings.  The  tone  of  such  messages  to  teachers  is  often  threat- 
ening or  insulting.  In  reminding  them  of  the  rules  about  lavatory 
and  locker  passes,  for  example,  he  noted  that,  "Any  teachers  not 
following  through  oh  these  directions  will  be  reported  to  the  cen- 
tral office  for  a conference."  Teacher  morale  is  low,  and  turn- 
over is  high. 

At  the  beginning  of  the  second  semester,  the  principal  re- 
quired the  teachers  to  submit  five  day  lesson  plans  to  him  a week 
in  advance.  The  observer  noted  the  reactions  to  this  order  at  a 
teachers'  meeting  held  three  weeks  later: 

There  was  a kind  of  tension  in  the  room.  The 
teachers  had  had  no  previous  notice  of  the 
latest  plan,  no  discussion  as  to  the  reasons 
for  his  decision,  and  no  knowledge  of  what  use 
the  plans  would  be  put  to.  Considerable  un- 
easiness and  resentment  filled  the  air. 

Shortly,  the  principal  and  the  vice  principal 
fintered  the  meeting.  The  teachers  looked 
everywhere  but  at  the  principal,  who  said  that 
he  requested  the  lesson  plans  so  that  he  could 
see  the  kinds  of  things  the  teachers  planned 
for  their  classes  and  encourage  the  faculty  to 
think  hard  about  all  the  dimensions  of  their 
jobs  as  teachers.  1 could  not  tell  whether 
the  teachers'  resentment  was  dissipated  by  the 
principal's  words.  They  were  relieved,  how- 
ever, when  they  learned  they  would  no  longer 
have  to  submit  the  lesson  plans,  after  which 
the  principal  said,  "at  this  tii^" — keeping 
his  foot  in  the  door  to  reverse  his  decision 
at  a later  time  should  he  deem  it  necessary. 

The  faculty  did  not  act  as  participants  in 
this  meeting.  Rather,  they  were  recipients. 

They  were  there  to  receive  their  directives. 
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Jefferson  students,  who  come  largely  from  two  elementary 
schools  of  low  socioeconomic  status,  are  divided  into  homerooms 
according  to  their  demonstrated  academic  ability*  Some  are  in 
the  ’!fast”  group,  some  in  the  "able"  group  (apparently  those  who 
seem  to  have  ability  and  are  not  performing  up  to  potential), 
and  the  others  in  the  "basic"  group  (those  who,  for  whatever 
reason,  learn  more  slowly  than  the  other  two  groups).  The  group 
ing  system  is  flexible  and  permits  the  same  child,  for  example, 
to  be  In  a basic  group  In  math  and  a fast  group  in  English. 

An  example  of  a seventh  grade  basic  class  In  English  is  re- 
corded by  the  observer  as  follows: 

O This  class  is  a combined  group  from  all  the 

seventh  grades.  In  this  class  are  14  chil- 
dren, 11  Negro  and  three  white.  The  regular  teacher, 

I .M.  B.,  and  the  speech  teacher.  Miss  A.,  are  in 
charge.  Miss  A.  wrote  several  sentences  on  the 
board  and  had  the  children  punctuate  them  In 
various  ways . She  helped  them  discover  how  the 
meaning  of  the  sentence  changes  with  changing 
emphasis  on  the  words.  The  students  were  slow 
to  catch  on  at  first  but,  as  they  become  more 
O caught  up  In  the  "game,"  many  would  call  out  the 

answers  with  the  proper  enqphasls.  They  seemed 
more  comfortable  In  calling  out  the  answers  than 
when  they  were  called  upon  to  perform.  The 
speech  teacher  stayed  in  the  room  for  only  20 
minutes  and  then  Mrs.  B.  took  over.  The  regular 
lesson  began— the  functions  of  the  comma  in 
punctuation.  The  children  were  using  a special 
text  which  looked  like  a programmed  learning 
text.  Mrs.  B.  expressed  pleasure  at  the  chll- 
(j  dren's  understanding  of  the  lesson.  There  was  a 

lot  of  "give  and  take"  in  the  class.  At  one 
time,  a student  used  ain't  and  double  negatives 
as  she  was  reciting.  She  raised  her  hand  and 
said,  "Mrs.  B.,  1 ain't  never  saw  a word  like 
that."  Mrs.  B.  said,  "1  ain't  never  saw?  I 
AIN'T  NEVER  SAW!"  The  child  looked  defeated  and 
said  In  a low,  discouraged  voice,  "Gosh,  Mrs.  B«, 
when  1 say  seen  you  get  mad  at  me."  Although 
this  child  knew  the  proper  sentence  construction, 
she  was  not  able  to  express  herself  in  correct 
grammar.  The  students  In  this  class,  generally 
speaking,  are  able  to  call  the  rules  to  mind  and 
apply  them,  but  their  difficulty  with  speech  pat- 
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terns  prevents  them  from  relating  their  Ideas. 

They  struggle,  but  they  participate. 

In  comparison,  the  children  in  the  able  group  not  only  under- 
stand the  material  presented  In  class  but  are  not  limited  In  their 
expression  of  it  by  a poor  scholastic  background.  The  following 
occurred  In  a seventh  grade  English  class  In  the  able  category: 

This  Is  another  of  the  combined  classes,  and 
this  group  is  whet  Is  known  as  the  able  group. 

There  are  15  students  In  this  class,  three  white 
and  12  Negro.  The  subject  for  the  day  was 
punctuation.  Three  girls  were  asked  to  go  to 
the  board  and  write  senten<u.s  which  were  dic- 
tated to  them.  Each  sentence  was  reviewed  by 
the  class  and.  In  ea::h  cas^;.  the  sentence  was 
perfect.  The  children  were  attentive  and 
there  was  very  little  fooling  around.  The 
teacher,  Mrs.  W. , had  been  telling  the  class 
that  when  the  word  ''no"  comes  at  the  beginning 
of  a sentence.  It  Is  usually  answering  a ques- 
tion and  Is  followed  by  a conma.  Barry  raised 
his  hand  and  said,  "a  case  where  'No*  would 
start  a sentence  and  not  be  followed  by  a 
comma  would  be  a sentence  like,  "No  socks  are 
In  the  drawer!"  This  threw  Mrs.  W. , who 
flubbed  around  and  finally  told  him  (Barry) 
that  his  example  was  not  even  a sentence.  He 
did  not  get  credit  for  an  astute  observation 
which  was  entirely  correct.  Later  during  the 
class,  Barry  called  attention  to  something  Mrs. 

W.  said  that  was  Incorrect,  and  she  went  out  of 
her  way  to  commend  him  for  picking  up  her  error 
and  encouraged  the  rest  of  the  class  to  do  the 
same» 

Cne  group  of  students  In  the  seventh  grade  at  Madison  take  an 
eighth  grade  science  course.  According  to  the  teacher,  this  type 
of  learning  Is  both  an  "enrichment  course"  and  an  Introduction  to 
Independent  study.  There  are  thirteen  In  the  class,  twelve  Negro 
students  and  one  white.  They  are  In  the  "fast."  group  academically, 
and  the  following  observation  Is  Illustrative  of  their  work: 

As  the  children  settled  down  to  their  various 
projects,  Mr.  B.  came  over  to  explain  what  was 
going  on  in  this  class.  The  seventh  grade  does 
not  have  science  as  a subject.  However,  some 
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children  who  perform  well  may  take  this  course , 
whlvch  Is  taught  In  the  eighth  grade,  and  follow 
their  own  Interests.  The  children  pick  topics 
on  which  to  read  and  must  use  several  source 
materials.  They  use  the  library,  find  appropri- 
ate books,  and  submit  written  as  well  as  oral 
reports.  The  students  are  graded  on  their  gram- 
mar, continuity  of  Ideas,  and  sentence  structure 
as  well  as  their  utilization  of  reading  material. 

Linda  was  doing  a report  on  volcanos  and  was  told 
that  having  read  one  book  on  the  subject  did  not 
qualify  her  for  writing  a report.  B.  asked 

her  to  exhaust  the  subject  In  !tiore  depth  and  then 
praised  her  for  her  pictorial  construction  of  a 
volcano.  Robert  was  working  at  a table,  drawing 
a poster  having  to  do  with  rocket  travel  and 
pl£uiets.  Shirley  asked  Mr.  B.  If  there  were  a 
book  on  nursing  In  the  room.  There  was  not,  and 
she  was  given  a pass  to  the  library.  Mr.  B.  told 
her  to  get  the  librarian's  assistance  In  finding 
books  so  that  she  could  begin  her  project.  Roslyn 
was  working  on  a cardboard  reproduction  of  a mi- 
croscope, learning  what  It  does  and  how.  Her  model 
looked  authentic.  Only  one  child  was  not  Indus- 
trious. Bonnie  had  forgotten  her  books  for  the 
third  day  In  a row,  and  Mr.  B.  ran  out  of  patience 
with  her.  He  had  her  sit  down  and  write  one  hun- 
dred times,  "I  will  not  forget  my  book."  He  told 
me  he  does  not  usually  impose  such  useless  punish- 
ment on  the  children  but  he  didn't  know  what  else 
to  do  with  this  particular  child.  1 left  the  room 
Impressed  by  the  kinds  of  things  which  were  being 
done  by  this  group. 

The  behavior  that  the  students  exhibit  In  the  classrooms 
varies  a great  deal.  In  most  of  the  "able"  and  "fast"  classes, 
there  Is  orderly  participation  and  enthusiasm.  In  the  "basic" 
classes,  disorderly  behavior  seems  to  occur  more  frequently.  The 
kinds  of  behavior  displayed  often  depend  on  the  teacher  and  his 
style,  however,  and  the  teachers  vary  greatly.  In  general,  the 
observer  notes  that  the  students  in  many  classes  show  little  in- 
volvement or  enthusiasm  and  comments  that  this  often  mirrors 
their  teacher's  detachment.  Disruptive  tactics  reported  Include 
shouting  out  in  class,  talking  back  to  the  teacher,  walking 
around  the  room,  and  tapping  on  desks  with  pencils  and  other  ob- 
jects. These  techniques  may  be  largely  attempts  to  get  atten- 
tion from  peers  and/or  teachers. 
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The  school  is  rigidly  structured  in  many  ways.  All  teachers 
are  expected  to  be  on  duty  outside  their  rooms  to  maintain  order 
In  the  halls  as  the  students  move  from  one  classroom  to  another. 
Talking  is  permitted,  but  any  youngster  seen  pushing,  walking  too 
fast,  or  playing  In  the  halls  Is  sent  to  the  office.  Office 
passes  are  required  for  trips  to  the  lavatory  and  student  lockers. 
The  overall  atmosphere  is  tense  and  electric,  as  if  something  were 
expected  to  explode  unless  it  is  kept  under  control. 

There  seems  to  be  little  sense  of  unity  or  shared  purpose 
among  the  faculty.  Despite  the  principal’s  efforts  to  Impose  uni- 
form practices,  there  Is  wide  variation  In  teaching  methods,  dis- 
cipline patterns,  relationships  between  students  and  teachers,  and 
the  like.  Some  teachers,  for  example,  ignore  misbehavior,  others 
send  the  offender  to  the  office  or  the  cloakroom,  some  raise  their 
voices  or  threaten,  and  some  use  physical  punlshi^nt.  Nor  Is 
there  a direct  correlation  between  strictness  or  severity  of  pun- 
ishment and  students’  respect  for  and  cooperation  with  teachers. 
Observations  were  reported  of  at  le£»st  one  teacher  who  occasion- 
ally "spanks"  students  but  is  clearly  concerned  about  them  and  en- 
joys their  respect  and  confidence.  In  sum,  however,  the  school 
can  be  described  as  a laissez-faire  setting  for  teachers  despite 
the  "tinderbox"  feeling  transmitted  by  the  principal  and  the  gen- 
erally stringent  behavioral  requirements  Imposed  on  students. 

The  principal  and  the  vice  principal  consider  the  "FTA"  (re- 
named "Jefferson  School  Community  Organization"  in  1962)  to  be 
weak  and  historically  unassertive.  The  purpose  of  the  group, 
which  recruits  the  participation  of  persons  in  the  community  In 
addition  to  parents,  is  to  find  out  what  goes  on  at  Jefferson 
and  what  kinds  of  progress  can  be  made  to  raise  the  educational 
standards  of  the  school.  According  to  the  principal,  parents  of 
Jefferson’s  students  are  becoming  more  vocal,  although  the  level 
of  participation  remains  disappointingly  low.  Most  of  the  parents 
seem  to  have  too  few  resources  to  be  effective  in  their  demands 
for  a better  education  for  their  children. 

Integration  Comes  to  Jefferson; 

Although  more  than  80  per  cent  of  the  white  Peterson  students 
originally  reassigned  to  predominantly  Negro  Jefferson  evaded  the 
transfer  through  means  discussed  elsewhere  in  this  report,  Jeffer- 
son Junior  High  did  become  a receiving  school  for  52  redlstrlcted 
students  In  the  fall  of  1964  according  to  official  figures.  Only 
31  of  these  newcomers  were  white,  however,  and  the  racial  composi- 
tion of  the  student  body  was  virtually  unchanged.  The  white 
transfer  students  were  largely  of  Italian  ancestry  and  lower 


socioeconomic  class  backgrounds.  Despite  the  high  attrition  rate 
among  the  youngsters  originally  scheduled  for  redistricting  and 
the  parental  reactions  documented  earlier  in  this  report,  the 
Jefferson  principal  reported  relatively  mild  parental  opposition. 
He  summed  up  the  situation  as  follows: 

If  the  parents  had  any  real  concerns,  they  were 
never  voiced.  At  the  same  time,  they  never 
said  they  were  for  integration.  Their  griev- 
ance against  the  Board  of  Education  for  closing 
"their”  school  and  shifting  the  students  to 
Jefferson  lay  in  the  fact  that  they  were  upset 
that  their  children  would  have  to  walk  farther 
to  school.  I did  talk  with  some  parents  on  an 
individual  basis,  however,  and  found  that  there 
was  concern  on  their  part  in  having  their 
youngsters  go  to  a school  where  the  majority  of 
the  students  was  Negro.  They  were  afraid  that 
fights  would  occur  and  their  kids  would  be 
socially  "left  out"  of  activities  . I told  them 
that  their  school  had  too  few  students  (at  the 
junior  high  level)  to  get  a good  educational 
program  there,  they  did  not  have  the  facilities 
which  junior  high  schools  should  have  as  man- 
dated by  the  state,  and  there  was  no  lunch  fa- 
cility available,  so  the  youngsters  could  not 
stay  in  school  all  day.  It  was  my  personal  be- 
lief that  the  children  would  have  been  trans- 
ferred in  any  case,  whether  to  promote  racial  bal- 
ance or  because  their  school  could  not  survive 
due  to  its  lack  of  necessary  equipment. 

In  the  beginning  of  the  year,  notes  the  observer,  the  white 
students  transferred  from  Peterson  often  failed  to  participate  in 
classroom  activities  and  tended  to  withdraw. 

It  is  the  second  week  of  school.  In  this  ninth 
grade  class,  two  white  transfer  boys  were  sitting 
together  by  the  windows.  Both  looked  sleepy  and 
were  positioned  generously  on  the  seat  and  across 
the  table.  They  were  not  taking  notes,  books 
were  piled  up  on  top  of  each  other  unopened,  and 
one  boy  had  to  struggle  to  keep  his  eyes  open  at 
all.  His  feet  were  widely  spaced  beneath  the 
table,  one  straight  out  in  front,  one  to  the 
side.  His  head  was  resting  on  his  books,  facing 
the  teacher,  and  one  arm  was  under  his  head  while 
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the  other  arm  lay  across  the  table.  The  other 
boy  was  sitting  low  in  the  chair  with  his  head 
resting  against  the  back  of  it.  Mr.  C.  finally 
said  to  them,  "All  right,  you  boys,  sit  up  in 
your  chairs."  The  two  Negro  boys  sitting 
closest  to  them  exchanged  smiles.  Not  once  did 
the  two  new  boys  answer  questions  or  in  any  way 
relate  to  what  was  going  on  in  the  room. 

The  newcomers  did  not  seem  to  be  given  preferential  treatment,  how- 
ever, as  they  were  included  in  the  almost  constant  admonishments 
against  "wrong  behavior"  Issued  by  the  teachers  during  the  first 
few  weeks  of  school. 

While  the  transfer  students  were  not  taking  much  part  in  ac- 
ademic activities,  they  were  mildly  disruptive  in  class.  This  kind 
of  behavior  was  exhibited  particularly  in  the  early  months  of 
school.  Since  these  students  did  not  know  many  of  the  Jefferson 
oldtlmers,  they  seemed  to  feel  the  need  to  draw  attention  to  them- 
selves in  class  so  as  to  make  the  other  children  and  the  teacher 
recognize  their  existence.  The  observer  recorded  the  following  in- 
cident as  typical  of  the  transfer  students'  activities: 

This  is  an  eighth  grade  social  studies  class. 

There  are  24  children  in  the  room.  Sixteen  are 
boys,  and  four  of  these  are  white  transfers. 

There  are  eight  girls,  one  of  them  a white  trans- 
fer. The  child  who  made  his  presence  known  most 
was  John,  a transfer.  His  manner  was  disruptive 
in  that  he  constantly  spoke  out  without  waiting 
to  be  called  upon  and  several  times  get  out  of 
his  chair  and  roamed  about  the  room.  He  and  two 
other  white  boys  sat  in  a row  together.  The 
other  two  were  quiet,  not  participating  in  the 
recitation  but  aware  of  what  was  happening  in 
class.  They  followed  directions  from  the  teacher. 

The  remaining  white  boy  played  around  with  the 
Negro  boys  on  either  side  of  him  on  their  row. 

He  moved  the  desk  of  the  boy  in  front  of  him,  and 
that  boy  turned  about  and  socked  the  white  boy, 
not  hard,  smiling  as  he  did  it.  The  two  Negro 
boys  and  the  white  boy  often  exchanged  remarks  and 
seemed  on  friendly  terms  with  each  other. 

On  the  whole,  teachers  at  Jefferson  did  not  Ignore  the  for- 
mer Peterson  students  or  separate  them  from  the  ongoing  process  of 
classroom  activity.  However,  some  teachers  did  tend  to  by-pass 
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the  transfer  students 


There  are  six  boys  in  this  * ."jur  white  trans- 
fer children  and  two  Negro  :nnta  who  have  pre- 
viously attended  Jefferson.  ‘There  are  also  15 
girls,  13  Negro  and  two  white  (one  transfer).  The 
tables  are  arranged  in  a large  U shape.  The 
four  white  boys  sat  beside  three  Negro  children 
at  one  table,  and  the  two  white  girls  sat  to- 
gether at  the  other  end.  They  whispered,  laughed 
and,  in  genera],  paid  not  the  slightest  attention 
to  the  class  activities.  One  of  the  white  boys 
was  asleep.  Another  white  boy  moved  to  a table 
by  himself  and  stretched  out  across  two  chairs  in 
full  length.  He  looked  comfortable  but  was  not 
Interested  in  the  business  at  hand.  Two  Negro 
boys  in  the  back  of  the  room  were  laughing,  but 
stopped  when  the  rest  of  the  class  did  not  re- 
spond. The  class  discussion  was  on  gravity.  The 
teacher  was  asking  questions,  and  the  group  in- 
side the  U portion  of  the  table  was  eagerly  rais- 
ing their  hands.  This  group  was  composed  of  Ne- 
gro girls  from  Jefferson.  They  seemed  Interested 
in  the  subject  and  in  getting  the  correct  an- 
swers. Because  of  their  behavior,  the  teacher 
kept  feeding  them  Information  and  questions  very 
rapidly.  Occasionally,  they  would  not  get  quite 
the  right  answer  or  not  the  complete  answer,  and 
he  would  take  time  to  show  them  why  another  an- 
swer would  be  better.  These  students  really  knew 
what  was  going  on  and  showed  it.  They  contrib- 
uted much  to  the  class,  were  quick  and  bright;  and 
were  rewarded  by  the  teacher  as  he  constantly 
challenged  tWsm.  The  girls  expressed  themselves 
clearly  and  concisely.  With  this  group,  there 
was  no  need  for  the  teacher  to  establish  order 
first  and  teach  second.  This  teacher  usually 
does  not  permit  sleeping  in  class,  but  he  was 
caught  up  in  the  excitement  of  the  Jefferson 
students'  response  and  consequently  let  the 
transfer  boys  sleep.  At  the  same  time,  he  seemed 
to  forget  their  presence. 


During  the  course  of  the  year,  there  wi*  > an  increasing  tend- 
ency on  the  part  of  the  white  transfer  students  to  mix  with  the  Ne- 
gro students  at  Jefferson.  In  the  early  weeks  and  months,  the  ob- 
server noted  that  white  students  tended  to  group  with  each  other  in 


some  classrooms  and  In  the  lunchroom.  Toward  the  end  of  the  first 
semester,  the  separation  of  one  racial  group  from  the  other  seemed 
to  disappear  as  the  students  came  to  know  all  their  fellow  stu- 
dents. The  following  observation  of  three  seventh  grade  classes 
watching  a movie  In  the  lunchroom  describes  the  situation  as  the 
year  progressed: 

Four  white  transfer  girls  were  flanked  on  each 
side  by  a Negro  student.  They  were  obviously 
enjoying  each  other's  company  and  were  talking 
quietly  so  as  not  to  attract  the  attention  of 
the  teachers.  At  times,  they  whispered  In  each 
other's  ears;  at  other  times,  they  exchanged 
written  notes.  The  white  boys  were  dispersed 
throughout  the  room — among  the  boys,  of  course; 
seventh  grade  boys  do  not  sit  with  seventh  grade 
girls  1 No  two  white  boys  sat  together.  I have 
noticed  since  the  year  began  that  the  transfer 
boys  are  more  Inclined  to  mix  In  with  all  the 
boys  and  white  girls  tend  to  stay  together  more. 

Today,  however,  I am  not  aware  of  the  girls 
"sticking  together." 

When  the  school  year  began,  the  "In-group"  of  Jefferson  stu- 
dents was  reported  by  the  observer  to  have  ostracized  the  new 
children.  The  barriers  apparently  began  to  break  down  as  the  once 
strange  environment  became  familiar.  It  was  the  observer's  opin- 
ion that,  as  time  wore  on  and  the  "settling  down"  process  took 
hold,  the  oldtlmers  showed  Increased  evidence  of  acceptance  of  the 
new  students  and.  In  turn,  the  transferees  became  more  relaxed  and 
accepting  of  the  old  students.  Some  of  the  white  transfer  stu- 
dents, particularly  the  girls,  were  Increasingly  Included  where 
before  they  had  been  excluded.  There  was  no  overt  evidence  re- 
ported of  lack  of  acceptance  of  any  child  by  any  other  which  ap- 
peared to  be  based  on  race.  Fighting  and  name-calling  did  not 
exist  either  In  the  class  or  outside.  Any  racial  feelings  that 
may  have  existed  took  subtle  forms.  Rather,  pre-existing  friend- 
ship patterns  seemed  to  be  the  basis  of  student  groupings  at  Jef- 
ferson. Children  who  had  been  friends  before  seemed  to  determine 
who  could  Interact  with  them,  at  least  at  the  beginning  of  the 
year. 


The  white  transfer  children,  who  might  not  even  have  known 
one  another  at  Peterson  Junior  High,  had  a common  bond  by  virtue 
of  having  come  from  the  same  school  and  being  members  of  a mi- 
nority group  In  a new  setting.  Furthermore,  a majority  of  the 
transfer  students  lived  far  from  the  school  and  their  new  class- 
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mates  and  had  a long  walk  home.  When  spontaneous  groups  were  ra- 
cially mixed  after  school,  it  was  more  common  to  see  a white  boy 
walking  home  with  a group  of  Negro  boys  than  a white  girl  with  a 
group  of  Negro  girls.  White  girls  who  were  transferred  to  Jef- 
ferson seemed  to  be  the  most  Isolated  group  in  the  school.  Negro 
girls,  however,  according  to  the  observer.  Interacted  freely  with 
all  of  the  other  children,  white  or  Negro,  girls  or  boys,  partic- 
ularly in  the  latter  half  of  the  year. 

Even  toward  the  end  of  the  school  year,  some  of  the  former 
Peterson  children  remained  on  the  fringe  at  Jefferson.  There 
were  Isolated  Instances  in  the  classroom  which  reflected  this  ap- 
parent "being  on  the  outside."  The  observer  frequently  remarked, 
for  example,  that  when  the  students  chose  their  own  seats,  trans- 
fer students  usually  chose  a front  seat,  a back  seat,  or  a seat 
at  the  end  of  a row  rather  than  one  in  the  center.  It  was  as  if 
these  youngsters  were  quite  literally  "on  the  fringe"  of  the 
class.  There  seemed  to  be  little  administrative  concern  over  the 
plight  of  children  who  were  unable  to  fit  in  with  other  students 
as  long  as  they  could  fit  into  the  "Jefferson  system."  If  the 
life  experiences  of  the  transfer  students  differed  from  those  of 
their  classmates,  it  was  up  to  the  individual  student  to  become 
acclimated  at  Jefferson.  But  some  did  so  quite  effectively. 

The  observer  recalled  a guidance  class  held  at  the  end  of 
the  year  in  which  the  teacher  asked  several  Negro  students,  Jef- 
ferson oldtimers,  how  they  would  like  being  in  a class  with 
mostly  white  children.  Their  answers  reflected  a fear  of  moving 
into  an  unknown  situation  that  would  be  dominated  by  ^Ite  stu- 
dents: "It  would  be  okay  with  a gun."  "I*d  take  my  knife  with 
me."  "I  wouldn't  like  it,  but  I guess  I could  get  used  to  it." 
The  teacher  asked  them  why  they  would  need  a knife  or  a gun. 

"Well,  you  don't  know  when  they'd  gang  up  on  you,"  was  the  re- 
sponse. The  transfer  students  did  not  express  this  kind  of  fear. 
Most  of  them  had  begun  to  feel  comfortable  at  Jefferson  by  the 
second  semester.  One  boy  who  had  transferred  in  September,  1964, 
wrote  an  essay  in  the  school  newspaper  which  seemed  to  reflect 
the  opinions  of  a large  number  of  the  transfer  students. 

I like  it  here  as  much  as  I did  at  Peterson. 

The  teachers  are  understanding  and  the  kids  are 
friendly.  The -work  isn't  easy  but  when  you  do 
it;  it  helps  you  get  along  with  the  teachers. 

The  books  and  other  materials  are  more  plenti- 
ful than  at  Peterson.  The  principal  is  nice 
and  I like  to  take  his  advice.  The  vice  prin- 
cipal and  counselors  are  fair  in  solving  prob- 
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lems.  The  rules  are  a bit  tough  but  I guess 
you  need  rules  to  run  a good  school. 

Possibly  more  than  any  of  the  other  schools,  Jefferson  Is  a 
study  in  diversity  and  incongruity.  Perhaps  largely  as  a legacy 
of  the  Jefferson  Project,  it  provided  a variety  of  classes  at 
different  levels  to  meet  the  needs  of  its  varied  student  popula- 
tion. Nevertheless,  Its  general  orientation  was  to  the  system 
before  the  student,  and  neither  the  principal  nor  many  of  the 
teachers  were  able  to  become  meaningfully  Involved  with  the 
children.  There  were,  of  course,  exceptions — a few  outstanding 
teachers  and  a few  outstanding  youngsters  who  came  through  un- 
scathed and,  perhaps,  even  better  off  for  having  had  the  exper- 
ience. But  all  in  all,  Jefferson  seemed  to  be  a fairly  accurate 
life  portrait  of  the  stereotyped  inner  city  junior  high  school. 
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V.  Concluding  Comments t 


The  portrayals  just  preceding  these  comments  represent  the 
Interpersonal  atmospheres  of  the  four  receiving  schools  In  con- 
nection with  the  1964-65  desegregation  program.  An  effort  has 
been  made  to  abstract  as  objectively  as  possible  from  the  obser- 
vers'  voluminous  recordings  of  formal  and  Informal  school  life  to 
create  these  descriptions.  Some  tentative  findings  are  summar- 
ized here,  but  a more  fully  rounded  picture  may  emerge  when  the 
test  data  are  examined  as  well,  later  In  the  report. 

On  the  elementary  school  level.  It  appears  that  desegrega- 
tion was  a smoother  process  at  Gilbert  School  than  at  Tyler. 

Several  possibly  contributing  factors  are  evident:  the  kind  of 

leadership  given  by  the  Gilbert  principal;  the  tone  or  atmos- 
phere of  the  school  In  general  and  Its  experience  with  disabled 
youngsters  In  particular;  the  fact  that  Gilbert  had  had  more  Ne- 
groes than  Tyler  before  and  that  the  group  of  newcomers  lived  In 
a contiguous  area  and  was  not  overwhelmingly  Negro;  the  lack  of 
busing  of  the  new  pupils  to  Gilbert;  and  the  fact  that  the  change 
at  Gilbert  was  not  viewed  primarily  as  designed  to  relieve  racial 
Imbalance.  It  seems  at  least  plausible  that  the  redlstrlctlng  at 
Gilbert  would  have  occurred  even  in  the  absence  of  a ^ facto 
segregation  protest,  and  many  people  Involved  (Including  the  In- 
tegration team  Itself)  seem  not  to  have  considered  the  Gilbert 
situation  as  a significant  part  of  the  desegregation  program. 
Nevertheless,  It  did  contribute  somewhat  to  the  alleviation  of 
racial  Imbalance  In  the  city's  schools. 

Perhaps  the  most  significant  tendency  at  the  junior  high 
school  level  was  the  apparently  spontaneous  rise  In  Intergroup 
interaction  during  the  course  of  the  year.  This  seems  to  have  oc- 
curred when  Inner  city  Negroes  entered  a predominantly  white,  mid- 
dle class  junior  high  school  with  a rather  hostile  overall  climate 
as  well  as  when  whiter  lower  class  youngsters  entered  a predominant- 
ly Negro,  lower  class  junior  high  ^ere  the  atmosphere  seems  best 
characterized  as  laissez-faire.  "Newness,"  more  than  race  or  so- 
cial class,  may  be  the  critical  factor.  These  findings  point  to 
the  need  for  confirming  data  and.  In  particular,  for  research  on 
the  stages  of  the  desegregation-integration  process  and  how  they 
can  be  Influenced.  In  addition.  It  seems  likely  that  more  effec- 
tive orientation  and  preparation  of  the  school  personnel  and  oth- 
ers Involved  might  have  reduced  the  time  required  for  assimilation 
of  the  "strangers,"  at  least  at  the  three  schools  other  than  Gil- 
bert. It  Is  Interesting  to  note,  although  no  conclusion  seems 
possible  at  this  point,  that  Gilbert  Is  the  one  school  to  which  no 
Integration  specialist  was  assigned. 


Chapter  Six  - New  Student  Assimilation 


"The  Differential  Effects  of  Residential  Status 
on  Student  Assimilation" 

By  Richard  0.  Hope 


Note:  The  following  chapter  is  based  on  and  is 

largely  a verbatim  reproduction  of  Mr.  Hope's 
study.  It  has>  however,  been  edited  and  partial- 
ly rewritten  by  Jerome  Beker,  senior  author  of 
this  report,  to  protect  confidentiality,  to  elim- 
inate duplication  of  material  presented  else^ere 
in  the  report,  to  meet  space  limitations,  and  to 
fit  more  closely  into  the  overall  style  of  the 
report.  Any  distortion  that  may  have  resulted  is 
deeply  regretted;  by  the  same  token,  the  funda- 
mental ideas  and  analysis  in  the  chapter  should, 
in  almost  all  cases,  be  credited  to  Mr.  Hope. 

While  this  material  might  seem,  at  first  glance, 
to  be  more  appropriate  for  inclusion  in  the 
following  section  on  "The  Testing  Program,"  it  is 
presented  here  because  it  developed  as  an  unan- 
ticipated "spin-off"  from  the  participant  obser- 
vation. It  should,  however,  be  ex^lned  in  close 
association  with  the  other  testing  material.  The 
chapter  may  be  of  particular  interest  and  value 
to  the  extent  to  which  it  brings  theoretical  in- 
sights and  the  results  of  previous  research  di- 
rectly to  bear  on  the  issues  and  findings  in- 
volved. Limitations  of  time  and  money  precluded 
this  kind  of  coordination  in  most  other  parts  of 
the  report.  While  this  approach  would  have  been 
desirable  even  in  a pilot  study  such  as  the  cur- 
lent  one,  it  seems  to  be  an  imperative  for  effec- 
tive work  in  this  area  in  the  future. 
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Problem 


I.  Orientation  of  the  Study 


The  desegregated  school  offers  a most  fruitful  setting  to  study 
the  process  by  which  Intergroup  contact  occurs  across  status  and 
racial  lines.  The  school  has  served  as  a setting  for  many  varied 
types  of  research.  Of  particular  relevance  here  are  those  studies 
concerned  with  the  "contextual  effect”  of  the  school  climate  on 
such  factors  as  occupational  and  educational  aspiration,  self- 
image  and  characteristic  behavior  among  peers.  Other  studies  have 
considered  the  differential  effect  of  achieved  and  ascribed  status 
on  the  above  mentioned  variables.  Still  other  studies  have  focused 
on  the  effect  of  parents'  socioeconomic  status  on  the  behavior  of 
students  In  the  school  setting.  This  study  will  focus  on  the  ef- 
fect of  residential  status  on  the  behavior  of  students  entering 
schools  which  are  being  desegregated. 

More  specifically,  this  study  will  Investigate  "adjustment 
problems”  which  might  result  from  Intergroup  contact  of  students 
transferred  Into  four  public  schools  In  a medium-sized  northern 
city.  Intergroup  contact  will  be  analyzed  In  terms  of  socioeco- 
nomic status  characteristics  of  these  students.  These  character- 
istics will  then  be  compared  with  each  student's  rate  of  assimi- 
lation In  the  receiving  school.  There  will  be  an  attempt  to  test 
the  validity  of  the  "equal  status  contact”  hypothesis  In  the 
school  setting. 

This  hypothesis  states  that  the  greater  the  contact  between 
members  of  different  ethnic  or  racial  groups  on  an  equal  status 
basis,  the  less  will  be  the  prejudiced  attitude.  According  to 
Gordon  Allport;  "The  trend  of  evidence  favors  the  conclusion  that 
knowledge  about  and  acquaintance  with  members  of  minority  groups 
make  for  tolerant  and  friendly  attitudes.”  However,  the  associ- 
ation Is  not  perfect,  nor  Is  It  clear  whether  the  knowledge  causes 
the  friendliness;  or  whether  friendliness  Invites  the  acquiring  of 
knowledge.  For  this  hypothesis  to  be  fully  understood,  further 
explanation  of  this  statistical  association  Is  needed. 

This  study  will  not  duplicate  the  studies  of  equal  status  as 


^Gordon  W.  Allport,  The  Nature  of  Prejudice.  Garden  City,  New 
York:  Doubleday  Anchor  Books,  1958,  p.  254. 
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traditionally  done,  i.e.,  a dyadic  7:elation  between  peraona. 

Rather,  it  will  be  concerned  primarily  with  the  aaaimllation  of 
groupa  of  new  atudenta  into  an  existing  achool  ayatem.  Thua,  it 
analyaea  the  equal  status  contact  hypothesis  aa  It  applies  to  the 
assimilation  of  individuals  Into  the  institution.  Therefore,  the 
following  proposition,  deduced  from  the  equal  status  contact  hy- 
pothesis, will  be  tested  In  this  study:  The  more  congruent  the 

status  of  the  new  student  Is  to  that  of  the  receiving  school,  the 
hl^er  his  assimilation  rating. 

Theoretical  Accounting  of  Relationships 

There  are  many  studies  which  indicate  the  relatively  high 
association  found  between  socioeconomic  status  and  many  different 
types  of  behavior.  In  fact,  there  are  studies,  to  be  described 
below,  which  specifically  discuss  the  high  statistical  relation- 
ship between  socioeconomic  status  and  assimilation.  However,  few 
of  them  attempt  to  delineate  the  processes  mediating  these  associ- 
ations. It  will  be  the  purpose  of  this  section  to  account  for  the 
possible  intervening  processes  mediating  the  relationship  between 
status  and  assimilation. 

Krlesberg  discusses  the  relevance  of  two  major  explanations 
which  specify  the  general  processes  operatliig  In  the  relationship 
found  between  socioeconomic  rank  and  behavior.  The  first,  a **cul- 
tural  explanation.”  Is  defined  as  ”an  observed  relationship  between 
socioeconomic  rank  and  a particular  behavior  item  (resulting)  from 
(a)  the  parental  transmission  of  values  and  beliefs  ^ich  in  turn 
determine  the  behavior  or  (b)  the  direct  parental  transmission  of 
behavior  patterns."  This  definition  implies  that  each  class  re- 
presents a subculture  with  an  Integrated  system  of  values,  beliefs 
and  behavior  patterns.  The  other  explanation,  I.e.,  the  "situ- 
ational." indicates  that  behavioral  differences  are  the  result  of 
different  opportunities.  In  other  words,  situational  factors  op- 
erate directly  to  account  for  socioeconomic  differences  In  behavior 
whether  they  be  social  factors,  e.g.,  patterns  of  Interaction,  or 
non-social,  e.g.,  differences  in  financial  resources. 


^Louls  Krlesberg,  "The  Relationship  Between  Socio-Economic 
Rank  and  Behavior,"  Social  Problems,  X (Spring,  1963),  pp.  334- 
353. 

^Ibid. . p.  335. 

^Seymour  S.  Beilin,  "Extended  Family  Relations  In  Later  Years 
of  Life,"  Unpublished  Doctoral  Dissertation,  Goluaibia  University, 
1951,  pp.  85-92. 
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The  situational  explanation  predicts  that  members  of  a cer- 
tain socioeconomic  strata  are  confronted  with  similar  social,  eco- 
nomic, and  political  pressures  which  give  them  common  sharable 
experiences.  As  a result  of  these  common  experiences,  not  only 
is  there  a rapport  established  but  there  Is  elicited  a range  of 
patterned  behavior  which  permits  greater  ease  of  communication 
between  members  of  a particular  strata  rather  than  between  mem- 
bers of  different  socioeconomic  strata.  Applying  this  argument 
to  the  present  study.  It  can  be  hypothesised  that  the  more  con- 
gruent the  new  student's  socioeconomic  status  Is  to  that  of  the 
majority  of  the  students  in  the  receiving  school,  the  higher  his 
assimilation  potential. 

Perhaps  the  earliest  literature  which  lends  corroboration  to 
this  hypothesis  can.  be  seen  in  the  research  of  the  "Chicago 
School"  led  by  such  scholars  as  Park  and  Burgess.  In  developing 
their  well  known  typology  of  interracial  and  international  con- 
tact, l.e.,  competition,  accomodation,  conflict  and  assimilation, 
they  found  that,  of  the  immigrant  groups  entering  America,  those 
who  acquired  the  least  distinguishable  cultural  or  racial  charac- 
terlstlcs^asslmllated  much  more  easily  and  rapidly  into  "American 
culture." 


Later  studies  focusing  on  the  "equal  status  hypothesis"  re- 
veal not  only  the  Importance  of  having  similar  characteristics 
for  assimilation  to  occur  but  also  the  primacy  of  socioeconomic 
status  rather  than  race  In  Intergroup  contact  situations.  Many 
of  these  studies  dealt  with  the  effect  of  Intergroup  contact  and 
attitude  change  \dilch  is  considered  a prerequisite  for  the  reduc- 
tion of  Intergroup  tensions  and  ultimately  the  assimilation  of 
group  members  involved^  Of  the  ewllest  studies  done  In  this 
area.  Young, ^ Williams,^  and  Smlth^  used  experimental  methods.  In 


^bert  E.  Park  and  Ernest  W.  Burgess,  "Assimilation,"  In- 
troduction to  the  Science  of  Sociology.  Chicago:  University  of 
Chicago  Press,  1924,  pp.  734-775.  E.  Franklin  Frazier's  typology 
of  various  approaches  used  In  discussions  in  racial  contacts.  In 
"Race  Contact  and  the  Social' Structure,"  American  Sociological 
Review,  XIV  (1949),  pp.  1-11;  and  E.  Franklin  Frazier,  Race  and 
Culture  Contacts  in  the  Modern  World,  Beacon  Press;  1957. 

Donald  Young,  American  Minority  Peoples.  New  York:  Harper, 

1932. 
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D.  H.  Williams,  "The  Effects  of  An  Interracial  Project  Upon 
the  Attitude  of  Negro  and  White  Girls  Within  the  Young  Women's 
Christian  Association,"  Unpublished  M.  A.  Thesis,  Columbia  Univer- 
sity, 1934. 

^F.  Treadwell  Smith,  An  Experiment  in  Modifying  Attitudes  To< 
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each  case,  voluntary  interracial  groupings  were  formed  expressly 
for  the  purpose  of  studying  the  effects  of  Intergroup  contact  on 
attitudes.  In  the  study  reported  by  Young,  a group  of  white  col- 
lege students  heard,  as  part  of  their  course  work,  lectures  by 
outstanding  Negroes,  visited  a Negro  hospital,  etc.;  the  contacts 
occurred  once  a week  over  the  period  of  one  semester.  Williams 
brought  fifteen  white  girls  and  twenty-three  Negro  girls  into 
contact  in  the  course  of  YWCA  club  activity.  Smith* s study  was 
based  on  a two  weekend  (four  day)  tour  of  Harlem  by  46  white  stu- 
dents at  Columbia  University.  During  these  visits  the  students 
listened  to  lectures  by  prominent  Negro  leaders;  met  Negro  doc- 
tors, scientists,  writers;  were  entertained  in  an  upper  class  Ne- 
gro home.  The  Negro  and  white  girls  in  the  Williams  study  may  be 
considered  similar  not  only  in  general  socioeconomic  status  but 
in  their  roles  in  the  club  activity.  In  the  Young  and  Smith 
studies,  the  Negroes  presumably  were  somewhat  higher  status  than 
the  white  students,  since  they  not  only  were  individuals  of  out- 
standing accomplishments  but  also  occupied  something  of  a teach- 
ing position  in  relation  to  the  students.  The  relative  status  of 
the  groups  having  contact  is  stressed  at  this  point  because  of 
the  convictions  to  be  developed  shortly,  that  status  rela- 
tions help  to  determine  the  outcome  of  the  contacts. 


In  all  three  studies,  pre  and  post,  measures  of  attitudes 
were  used.  Young  reported  very  little  Improvement  in  attitude 
toward  Negroes  on  the  part  of  his  white  students.  Since  the 
study  is,  unfortunately,  only  sketchily  reported,  it  is  difficult 
to  determine  what  measuring  Instruments  were  used  and  just  how 
much  change  was  observed.  Williams,  on  the  other  hand,  found  a 
significant  improvement  in  the  attitudes  of  the  white  girls  par- 
ticipating in  the  interracial  club.  Smith  used,  in  addition  to 
pre  and  post  measurement,  a control  group  of  matched  students  who 
had  also  expressed  Interest  in  participating  in  the  Harlem  tour. 
Employing  a variety  of  attitude  scales,  he  found  substantial  im- 
provement on  the  part  of  those  who  had  been  on  the  Harlem  trips 
and  no  inq>rovement  on  the  part  of  those  who  were  control  students; 
moreover,  the  improvement  in  attitude  of  those  who  had  partici- 
pated in  the  trips  was  largely  maintained  ten  months  later. 

In  addition  to  these  experimental  studies,  there  have  been  a 


ward  the  Negro.  Contributions  to  Education,  No.  887.  New  York: 
Columbia  University  Teachers  College,  1943. 


number  of  investigations  in  which  respondents'  present  attitudes 
were  compared  with  their  own  reports  of^prior  contact  with  minor- 
ity group  members.  Allport  and  Kramer • as  discussed  above,  ques- 
( tloned  \dilte  coMege  students  about  their  prior  experience  with 

Negroes  and  about  their  present  attitudes  toward  Negroes.  They 
found  that;  while  any  contact  with  Negroes  was  more  likely  to  be 
related  to  favorable  attitudes  than  was  no  contact  at  all,  certain 
types  of  contact  more  than  others  were  related  to  favorable  atti- 
tudes. The  contacts  most  highly  related  to  favorable  ati  'nde 
were  those  which  occurred  in  school,  at  work,  in  recreatioi  as 
neighbors  and  as  friends.  Allport  and  Kramer  consider  the  cl  n- 
tlal  characteristic  of  these  contacts  to  be  that  of  equal  statuc^i 
on  the  part  of  the  Negro  and  \dilte  participants. 

2 

Mackenzie  had  college  students  and  government  employees  fill- 
out  a questionnaire  \dilch  measured  present  attitude  and  asked 
about  prior  contact  with  Negroes.  She  found  that  favorable  atti- 
tudes toward  Negroes  were  associated  with  contacts  with  Negroes 
who  had  "high  status,"  l.e.,  were  college  students  or  professional 
people,  such  as  doctors,  lawyers,  or  teachers,  whereas  contact 
with  Negroes  of  non-professional  status  tended  to  be  associated 
with  less  favorable  attitudes.  Since  the  subjects  answering  the 
questionnaire  had  themselves  a relatively  high  economic  and  edu- 
catlonal  status,  this  could  be  Interpreted  as  supporting  the  view 
that  equal-status  contacts  tend  to  be  associated  with  more  favor- 
able attitudes. 

3 

Watson,  in  a study  devoted  to  determining  some  conditions 
conducive  to  attitude  change,  conducted  Intensive  interviews  with 
45  non-Jewlsh  subjects  who  reported  having  undergone  changes — 
either  favorable  or  unfavorable — in  attitudes  toward  Jews.  While 
the  number  of  cases  is  small,  ''er  findings  also  support  the  gener- 
al hypothesis  that  equal-status  contact  Is  associated  with  favor- 
. I able  attitudes.  Of  23  respondents  who  had  contact  with  Jews  of 


^Gordon  W.  Allport  and  B.  M.  Kramer,  "Some  Roots  of  Prej- 
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"at  least  equal  status"  to  that  of  the  respondent,  twenty-one  were 
classified  as  having  altered  their  attitudes  in  a more  favorable 
direction.  Of  fourteen  respondents  who  had  had  contact  with  Jews 
of  lower  status  than  themselves,  ten  had  changed  In  attitude  in  an 
unfavorable  direction. 

As  indicated  above,  socioeconomic  status  has  greater  signifi- 
cance in  determining  favorable  attitude  change  than  race  or  ethnic 
origin.  This  Is  further  verified  by  studies  done  in  housing  proj 
Jects.  In  an  unpublished  study  done  by  Merton,  West  and  Jahoda,'^ 
a housing  project  was  reported  to  have  an  over-all  Negro-wfilte 
ratio  of  about  50  to  50.  The  project  was  divided,  however,  into 
three  terraces.  In  which  the  proportions  of  Negroes  were  63  per- 
cent, 44  percent  and  zero  percent  respectively.  In  the  first  two 
terraces,  the  Negro-occupied  buildings  were  Interspersed  among  the 
white-occupied  buildings.  These  investigators  found  that  both  the 
number  of  white  respondents  reporting  friendships  with  Negroes  and 
the  number  expressing  approval  of  blraclal  living  were  greatest  in 
the  terrace  having  the  highest  proportion  of  Negroes,  next  great- 
est in  the  terrace  where  44  percent  of  the  tenants  were  Negroes 
and  smallest  in  the  all-white  terrace.  Although  there  was  no  con- 
clusive evidence  as  to  the  initial  attitudes  of  the  ^Ite  tenants 
in  the  three  terraces,  there  seemed  no  reason  to  suppose  that  they 
had  differed  significantly,  since  the  assignments  to  dwelling 
units  In  the  various  terraces  were  not  based  on  tenants'  choices. 
In  the  terrace  with  the  highest  proportion  of  Negroes  there  were, 
of  course,  the  greatest  proportion  of  ^Ite  tenants  living  in 
close  proximity  to  a Negro-occupied  building.  Here,  It  may  be  in- 
ferred, the  most  frequent  occasions  arose  for  contact  between  mem- 
bers of  the  two  races.  The  conclusion  seems  Justified,  therefore, 
that  greater  proximity  and  more  frequent  contact  led  to  the  devel- 
opment both  of  more  friendships  between  white  and  Negro  tenants 
and  of  more  favorable  attitudes  on  the  part  of  the  white  tenants 
toward  blraclal  living. 

This  conclusion  should  be  emphasized  since  propinquity  will 
be  considered  in  the  present  study.  The  later  study,  and  the 
following  research  to  be  discussed  In  the  area  of  housing,  lend 


^Hobert  K.  Merton,  Patricia  S.  West  and  Marie  Jahoda,  Social 
Facts  and  Social  Fictions:  The  Dynamics  of  Race  Relations  in 

Hilltown.  Hectographed,  New  York:  Columbia  University  Bureau  of 
Applied  Social  Research,  June,  1949.  (It  was  to  be  part  of  a 
larger  \i7ork  to  be  published  under  the  title  Patterns  of  Social 
Life:  Explorations  in  the  Social  Psychology  and  Sociology  of 
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support  to  the  conclusion  that  students  living  within  the  bound- 
aries of  the  schools  to  be  studied  in  the  present  research  will 
^ have  higher  assimilation  ratings  than  those  living  outside  of  these 

boundaries. 

j^In  another  study  of  public  housing  projects,  Deutsch  and  Col- 
lins investigated  in  great  detail  the  relation  between  inter- 
racial propinquity,  the  incidence  of  contact  between  the  races  and 
attitudes.  Four  low-rental  public  housing  projects  were  studied. 

In  each  of  which  Negroes  constituted  not  less  than  40  percent  of 
the  total  project  population.  Two  of  the  projects  had  integrated 
occupancy  patterns  with  a majority  of  white  tenants  living  next 
door  to  Negro  families  in  the  same  apartment  buildings.  Two  were 
f)  "area-segregated,”  i.e.,  the  Negro  and  white  sections  being  sepa- 

rated from  each  other  in  one  case  by  a busy  street,  in  the  other 
by  a large  play  area  for  children.  The  authors  found  marked  dif- 
ferences between  the  two  types  of  projects  in  a number  of  respects 
The  white  residents  in  Integrated  projects  reported  more  fre- 
quently that  white  tenants  "would  be  likely  to  get  to  know"  Negroes 
there  and  that  they  engaged  in  neighborly  contacts  with  Negro  ten- 
ants, such  as  exchanging  services  and  friendly  visiting.  Moreover, 
the  white  residents  in  the  Integrated  projects  were  more  likely 
than  those  in  the  area-segregated  projects  to  hold  Negroes  in  the 
O project  in  high  "esteem,"  and  less  likely  to  hold  unfavorable 

stereotypes  of  Negroes.  A far  greater  proportion  in  the  Integrated 
projects  reported  that  they  had  undergone  favorable  attitude  change 
as  a consequence  of  living  in  the  project.  Finally,  there  was  evi- 
dence of  some  generalization  of  the  experience;  the  white  residents 
in  the  Integrated  projects  were  more  likely  than  those  in  the  area- 
segregated  projects  to  be  favorable  in  their  appraisal  of  Negroes 
in  general,  as  well  as  of  the  specific  Negroes  living  in  the  project. 

In  the  Deutsch  and  Collins  study,  there  were  two  factors  that 
^ might  have  operated  to  negatively  enhance  the  effects  of  occupancy 

pattern,  i.e. , the  high  proportion  of  Negroes  and  the  geographic 
location  of  the  projects.  In  all  four  of  the  projects  studied,  the 
proportion  of  Negroes  was  high,  ranging  from  40  per  cent  to  70  per 
cent  of  the  total  project  population.  All  of  the  projects  studied 
were  in  the  metropolitan  New  York  area. 

To  compensate  for  these  contaminating  factors,  another  study 
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was  done  by  Wilner,  Walkley  and  Cook  in  which  none  of  the  projects 
had  more  than  ten  percent  Negro  population.  Again*  two  of  the  pro- 
jects were  characterized  by  an  integrated  occupancy  pattern  and  two 
by  a building-segregated  pattern.  However,  in  this  study  one  of 
the  integrated  and  one  of  the  building-segregated  projects  were  re- 
latively new,  located  in  small  cities,  had  relatively  small  project 
populations  and  were  at  a moderate  Income  level.  The  other  two 
projects  were  older,  in  large  cities,  had  large  project  populations 
and  were  at  a low  Income  level.  None  of  the  projects  was  within 
the  metropolitan  area  of  New  York. 

Wilner,  Walkley  and  Cook  found  that  there  was  little  differ- 
ence between  the  results  of  their  study  and  the  former  one.  They 
found  more  of  those  living  near  Negro  families  than  those  living 
far  from  them  to  a)  have  intimate  contacts,  b)  perceive  the  in- 
formal social  climate  as  favorable  to  interracial  association,  c) 
have  favorable  attitudes  with  respect  to  their  beliefs  about  the 
characteristics  of  the  Negro  in  the  project  and  with  respect  to 
their  reactions  to  having  white  people  live  in  the  same  community 
with  Negroes,  and  d)  have  favorable  attitudes  toward  Negroes  in 
general,  i.e.,  not  merely  toward  the  Negroes  living  in  the  pro- 
jects. They  also  discovered  that  the  differences  between  those 
who  lived  near  and  those  who  lived  far  from  Negroes  could  not  be 
accounted  for  in  terms  of  differences  in  attitudes  which  already 
existed  when  the  tenants  moved  in  the  projects.  Nor  could  they  be 
accounted  for  on  the  basis  of  differences  in  move-out  rates.  Thus, 
it  can  be  seen  that  propinquity  had  a positive  effect  on  the  atti- 
tudes and  behavior  of  interracial  neighbors.  In  addition,  it 
should  be  noted  that  these  housing  studies  were  done  in  both  lower 
and  middle  socioeconomic  areas.  Therefore,  they  form  part  of  the 
supporting  literature  for  the  first  situational  explanation,  i.e., 
the  more  congruent  the  socioeconomic  status  of  the  new  student  to 
that  of  the  majority  of  the  students  in  the  receiving  school,  the 
higher  his  assimilation  potential. 

This  study  of  propinquity  in  interracial  housing  also  sheds 
some  light  on  the  circular  argument  plaguing  the  equal-status  hy- 
pothesis. In  other  words,  the  question  is  whether  equal-status 
contacts  lead  to  favorable  attitude  change  or  whether  the  contacts 
are  initiated  as  a result  of  a favorable  attitude  which  existed 
prior  to  the  contact  situation.  From  the  results  of  the  housing 
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studies  discussed  above,  the  former  seems  to  be  the  case.  Robin 
Williams,  in  summarizing  the  Cornell  studies  on  race  relations, 
considers  at  some  length  the  possible  causal  links  between  con- 
tact and  prejudice. 

Another  area  of  research  supporting  this  situational  hy- 
pothesis Is  found  In  the  literature  on  small  groups.  Studies  on 
"status  congruence"  indicate  that  homogeneous  grouping  by  socio- 
economic status  psrmlts  greater  productivity  and  friendship  for- 
mation. Homans  indicates  that  "Status  congruence  is  realized 
when  all  of  the  /Stimuli  a man  presents  rank  better  or  higher 
than  the  corresponding  stimuli  presented  by  another  man— or  idien, 
of  course,  all  of  the  stimuli  presented  by  the  two  men  are  equal. 

Adams  describes  an  investigation  of  status  congruency  that  is 
highly  relevant  to  the  present  discussion.  By  status  congruency, 
he  means  the  degree  to  which  the  various  members  of  a group  have 
the  same  rank  order  on  a variety  of  dimensions  related  to  status. 
In  a study  of  bomber  crews,  Adams  selected  fifty-two,  eleven-man 
crews.  He  ranked  them  according  to  the  following  variables: 
amount  of  flight  time,  age,  education,  length  of  service,  military 
rank.  Importance  of  position  In  the  crew,  combat  time,  popularity 
and  reputed  ability.  Even  the  crew  was  given  an  index  of  its  con- 
gruency, based  on  an  average  intercorrelation  of  these  nine  vari- 
ables. These  indices  were  then  compared  with  measures  of  crew 
performance  and  of  interpersonal  relatfons.  He  found  that  v*^s  con- 
gruency increases,  the  crews  show  higher  friendship  ratings > 
greater  mutual  trust,  greater  Intimacy  and  less  perception  of  rank, 
differences  \r<.thln  the  crew.  Crew  performance,  as  measured  by 
bombing  scor  s.  Instructors'  ratings  and  crew  ratings,  shows  a 
curvilinear  relations  to  congruency.  In  other  words,  the  moder- 
ately congruent  crews  performed  better  than  either  extreme. 

The  distinction  Adams  found  between  social  cohesion  and  per- 
formance can  serve  to  clarify  the  focus  of  the  present  study. 
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Assimilation  is  here  being  used  to  designate  one’s  ability  to  par- 
ticipate in  a socially  cohesive  group  rather  than  one's  perfor- 
mance in  that  group.  Therefore,  Adams*  study  does  lend  support  to 

the  situational  hypothesis  offered  in  the  present  research  when  he 
states: 


The  individual  who  considers  himself  appropri- 
ately placed  with  the  group  will  be  less  subject 
to  discontent  or  compensatory  behavior  which 
may  disrupt  relationships  with  crew  mates.  The 
crew  mates  in  turn  will  regard  him  without  feel- 
ings of  threat,  envy  or  contempt.  In  terms  of 
individual  and  group  response,  the  effect  of 
group  status  congruency  appears  to  be  a positive 
and  continuous  facilitation  of  individual  and 
group  adjustment. 


Thus  far , 5 1 has  been  shown  that  status  congruency  operates 
in  a positive  manner  to  facilitate  group  adjustment  and  assimi- 
lation. Through  small  group  studies,  it  is  revealed  that  status 
congruence  operates  by  reducing  feelings  of  threat,  envy,  contempt 
or  competition.  In  a similar  way,  the  studies  in  housing  projects 
show  that  equal  status  contacts  facilitate  the  reduction  of  preju- 
dice and  heighten  one's  chances  to  be  assimilated  into  inter- 
racial or  interethnic  groups.  Finally,  in  the  inmigtation  stud- 
ies, it  was  found  that  those  who  acquired  the  least  distinguish- 
able cultural  or  racial  characteristics  from  that  of  the  existing 
majority  met  the  least  resistance  in  being  assimilated  into  that 
®fijotity.  Therefore,  the  situation  hypothesis  offered  by  this  au- 
thor seems  to  have  conclusive  support  in  the  literature.  James  S. 
Coleman  has  called  this  situational  hypothesis  the  "majority- 
group"  theory.  In  leadership  studies,  this  refers  to  the  fact  that 
people  choose  leaders  vdio  are  like  themselves;  leaders  who  possess 
the  dominant  socioeconomic  characteristics  of  the  group  they  lead. 
Coleman  found  some  support  of  this  theory  in  his  study  of  The  Ado- 
lescent  Society.  He  states: 

The  leading  crowd  tends  to  accentuate  those  very 
background  characteristics  already  dominant, 
whether  they  be  upper  or  lower  class.  A.  boy  or 
girl  in  such  a system,  then,  finds  it  governed 
by  an  elite  whose  backgrounds  exemplify,  in  the 
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extreme,  those  of  the  dominant  population  group. 

In  particular,  a working-class  boy  or  girl  will 
be  most  left  out  In  an  upper-mlddle-cl.Hss  school, 

O least  |o  In  a school  with  few  middle-class  stu- 

dents . 

Coleman,  In  fact,  criticizes  Holllngshead  for  what  seem  to  be  con- 
tradictory findings  In  Elmtown*s  Youth.  Holllngshead  found  an 
"unchallenged  middle-class  dominance*.,"  according  to  Coleman,  \dio 
also  studied  Elmtown. 

Holllngshead  did  his  research  In  a middle  western  community 
of  some  10,000  Inhabitants  between  June  1941  and  December  1942. 

0 He  studied  this  community  to  test  the  hypothesis:  ^‘The  social  be- 

havior of  adolescents  Is  related  functionally  to  the  position  . 
their  families  occupy  In  the  social  structure  of  the  community."^ 
His  Investigation  revealed  that  "The  behavior  of  the  adolescent  Is 
related  significantly  (l.e.,  test,  at  one  per  cent  level)  to 
class  In  every  major  phase  of  social  behavior — the  school^  the 
church,  the  job,  recreation,  the  clique,  dating  and  sex."^ 
Holllngshead  found  that  students  from  families  with  high  status 
were  considered  by  their  peers  to  be  In  the  elite  group.  Also, 
students  with  lower  family  prestige  were  rarely  selected  by  their 
O peers  as  members  of  the  elite  group.  The  exlstenr  i of  an  upper- 

middle  class  dominance  In  student  associations,  according  to 
Holllngshead,  Is  apparent  In  the  following  discussion  of  his  re- 
search findings: 

A very  strong  association  Is  found  to  exist  be- 
tween the  class  positLon  of  a student  and  his 
peer  group  reputation.  No  class  II  adolescent 
Is  rated  as  a grubby  [In  the  hierarchy;  conversely,] 
no  member  of  class  V was  among  the  elite,  and 
only  1 out  of  6 was  In  the  " good  kid"  category  . . . 
the  rating  a child  receives  from  his  fellows  Is  a 
function  of  the  whole  of  his  family's  position  In 
the  community's  prestige  structure  rather  than  of 


^James  S.  Coleman,  The  Adolescent  Society.  New  York:  The 
Free  Press  of  Glencoe,  1961,  p.  109. 

2 

August  B.  Holllngshead,  Elmtown' s Youth:  The  Impact  of 

Social  Classes  on  Adolescents.  New  York:  John  Wiley  & Sons, 

1949,  p.  9. 

^Ibld. . p.  4A1. 
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any  position  he  creates  in  the  peer  group  for 
himself. 

Thus,  based  on  his  findings,  there  is  an  alternative  to  the 
*'situational  explanation”  regarding  the  relationship  between 
socioeconomic  status  and  behavior.  Rather  than  finding  students 
selected  as  "elites”  with  characteristics  similar  to  the  majority 
of  these  in  the  adolescent  social  groups,  Hollingshead  discovered, 
that  regardless  of  the  group  members'  characteristics,  the  student 
with  higher  family  status  was  recognised  as  the  "elite”  or  group 
leader . 

This,  in  effect,  supports  the  "cultiiral  explanation”  which  in 
essence  states  that  the  parental  transmission  of  values  and  be- 
liefs or  the  direct  transmission  of  behavior  by  parents  determines 
the  behavior  of  siblings.  Thus,  it  could  be  hypothesized  that  new 
students  with  high  socioeconomic  statuses  will  assimilate  more 
easily  than  students  possessing  lower  socioeconomic  status  char- 
acteristics regardless  of  the  predomlnent  socioeconomic  character- 
istics of  the  existing  student  body. 

Hollingshead  discusses  at  great  length  the  effect  of  parental 
transmission  of  cultural  phenomena  which  is  considered  to  be  class 
based.  He  assumes,  as  this  explanation  does,  that  there  is  a 
clearly  distinguishable  class  subculture  with  an  Integrated  system 
of  values,  beliefs  and  behavior  patterns.  For  example,  he  states: 

. . . the  family  and  neighborhood  subcultures 
not  only  set  the  stage  upon  which  the  child 
acts,  but  they  also  provide  him  with  ways  of 
acting  and  definitions  of  action.  In  addition, 
they  make  him  realize  that  he  will  be  rewarded 
for  some  kinds  of  behavior  and  punished  for 
others.  They  provide  him  with  roles,  teach  him 
how  to  play  them  and  accord  him  different  sta- 
tus positions  as  he  plays  such  roles  as  child 
in  the  family,  pupil  in  the  school  and  little 
boy  on  the  street.  As  he  participates  in  suc- 
cessive social  situations,  he  learns  to  act  in 
certain  ways,  to  regard  himself  as  a valued  2 
member  of  the  group  or  as  an  unwanted  person. 


^Ibid. . p.  222. 

^Ibid. . p.  445. 
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Lloyd  Warner,  In  the  "Yankee  City"  reaearch,  alao  aeema  to  aupport 
thla  explanation  In  hla  atudy  of  aocloeconomlc  atatua  aa  a deter- 
minant of  one 'a  aaaoclatlona  and  afflllatlona.  In  education,  for 
II  example,  he  haa  ahown  that  preaumedly  claaa-baaed  akllla  are 

aelectlvely  taught  to  children  through  a "control  over  the  pupil's 
choices  of  currlculums."  In  the  Yankee  City  school  system,  he 
found  the  following: 

As  the  social  class  declines,  there  la  a pro- 
gressive drop  In  the  percentage  of  pupils  who 
take  courses  to  prepare  them  for  college,  and 
there  Is  a progressive  Increase  In  the  percent- 
age of  pupils  who  take  the  commercial  and  the 
general  courses*  Only  12  per  cent  of  the  upper- 
middle  class  pupils  took  the  commercial  and  the 
general  courses,  compared  with  55  per  cent  of 
the  lower-middle-class,  whereas  72  per  cent  of 
the  upper- lower  and  74  per  cent  of  the  lower- 
lower  classes  pursued  these  courses. 

Warner  further  states  that  this  class  selectivity  Is  a result  of 
upper  and  middle-class  school  administrators  and  teachers  who  at 
one  time  were  taught  the  norm  of  class  distinctions. 

0 

Warner  also  indicates  that  this  Is  not  necessarily  an  adult 
phenomenon.  From  his  Yankee  City  research,  he  reports,  "There  * 
were  Incidents  In  which  upper-class  cliques  of  girls  had  withdrawn 
from  certain  activities  when  lower-class  cliques  were  present  and 
other  cases  In  which  lower-class  girls  had  been  eliminated  from 
many  athletic  and  scholastic  activities."  Thus,  he  concludes, 
"There  Is  abundant  evidence  to  show  the  drastic  effect  of  class- 


w.  Lloyd  Warner,  "Educative  Effects  of  Social  Status,"  In 
W.  Lloyd  Warner,  j|l. , Environment  and  Education.  (Supplemen- 
tary Educational  Monographs,  The  University  of  Chicago)  No.  54 
(March,  1942) , p.  23.  See  also  similar  discussions  and  research  In 
the  following:  W.  Lloyd  Warner,  Robert  J.  Havlghurst  and  Martin  B. 
Loeb,  Who  Shall  Be  Educated?  New  York:  Harper  Bros.,  1944;  Allison 
Davis  and  John  Dollard,  Children  of  Bondage,  Washington,  American 
Council  on  Education,  1940;  Allison  Davis  "American  Status  Systems 
and  the  Socialization  of  the  Child,"  American  Sociological  Review. 
XIII  (1943),  pp.  29-37;  Allison  Davis,  Burleigh  B.  Gardner,  and 
Mary  R.  Gardner,  Deep  South.  Chicago:  University  of  Chicago  Press, 
1941;  George  S.  Counts,  The  Selective  Character  of  American  Sec- 
ondary Education.  Chicago:  University  of  Chicago  Press,  1922. 

^Ibld. . p.  26. 
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cliques  on  the  Intellectual  ranking  of  students  and  on  their  In- 
clusion In,  or  exclusion  from,  social,  athletic  and  scholarly  ac- 
tivities.”^ 


In  studies  of  leadership,  the  hypothesis  that  high  socio- 
economic status  permits  greater  access  to  leadership  positions  or 
assimilation  Is  referred  to  as  the  "prlvlleged-clasiP'  theory. 
Several  studies  on  this  subject  seem  to  verify  this  theory. 

More  recent  studies  In  this  area  have  found  that  leadership  Is 
sltuatlonally  determined,  particularly  In  modern,  complex  cities, 
rather  than  there  being  one  centralized  "power  structure.”  How- 
ever, they  still  find  high  status  as  a preferred  characteristic 
for  leaders.  For  example.  Freeman,  jj^t  In  the  study  of  Local 
Community  Leadership,  revealed  the  following  characteristics  to 
be  most  valued  In  the  selection  of  leaders:  income  over  $20,000, 

^Ite  collar  occupation,  college  education,  northwestern  European 
ethnic  background,  etc.^ 


Similar  studies  have  been  done  of  Jury  deliberations  In 
which  the  selection  of  leaders  or  foremen  Is  found  to  be  signifi- 
cantly Influenced  by  socioeconomic  status.  Strodtbeck,  James,  and 
Hawkins,  In  discussing  the  selection  of  49  jury  foremen,  reported 
"that  some  foremen  were  selected  from  all  strata,  but  the  Incl- 
, dence  was  three  and  a half  times  as  great  among  proprietors  as 
among  laborers.  In  addition,  . . . tabulation  shows  that  only  one- 
fifth  as^many  women  were  made  foremen  as  would  be  expected  by 
chance . " 

Thus,  from  the  above  studies  In  education,  leadership,  and 


^Ibld. , p.  26. 
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Floyd  Hunter,  Community  Power  Structure.  Chapel  Hill,  North 
Carolina:  The  University  of  North  Carolina  Press,  1953;  John  R. 
Seeley,  Alexander  R.  Sim  and  Elizabeth  W.  Loos ley,  Crestwood 
Heights . New  York:  Basic  Books,  1956. 
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Linton  C.  Freeman,  Warner  Bloomberg,  Jr.,  Stephen  P.  Koff, 
Morris  H.  Sunshine,  and  Thomas  J.  Fararo,  Local  Community  Leader- 
ship. Syracuse:  University  College  of  Syracuse  University,  1960. 

Sred  L.  Strodtbeck,  Rita  M.  James,  and  Charles  Hawkins, 

"Social  Status  in  Jury  Deliberations,"  American  Sociological  Re- 
view. XXII  (1957),  p.  715.  Also  see  Fred  L.  Strodtbeck  and  R.  D. 
Mann,  "Sex  Role  Differentiation  In  Jury  Deliberations,  "Soc tome try, 
XIX  U956),  pp.  3-11. 
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Jury  foremen  eelectlon,  It  becomee  apparent  that  equally  aupportlve 
reaearch  exlata  In  corroboration  of  the  "prlvlleged-claaa”  theory, 
aa  explained  by  "cultural"  phenomena.  However,  there  are  aeveral 
O problema  In  ualng  thla  aa  an  explanation  of  the  relatlonahlp  be- 

tween atatua  and  behavior. 

First,  the  discovery  that  there  exist  a statistical  relation- 
ship between  status  and  being  selected  as  leader  or  getting  prefer- 
ential treatment  In  school  does  not  explain  this  relationship,  in 
the  studies  of  Jury  foremen  selection,  the  authors  were  able  to 
discover  the  criteria  used  by  the  Jurors  In  this  selection.  It 
might  well  be  that  other  such  factors  as  personal  appeal  or  physi- 
cal appearance  were  the  crucial  factors  In  the  selection  of  fore- 
O men. 

Second,  cultural  factors  might  not  explain  this  relationship, 
l.e.,  menibers  of  a particular  strata  act  In  a given  manner  because 
of  values,  and  beliefs  they  learned  In  their  socialization.  How- 
ever, the  source  of  the  values  and  beliefs  and  similar  patterns  of 
socialization  might  stem  from  situational  factors  such  as  unemploy- 
ment and  scarcity  of  food  and  other  resources. 

Third,  there  Is  little  conclusive  evidence  that  statuses  or 
O classes  in  complex  societies  represent  fully  Integrated  cultures 

which  Is  assumed  in  the  "cultural"  explanation  of  the  relationship 
between  socioeconomic  status  and  behavior.  Professor  Krelsberg 
concludes  from  his  longitudinal  analysis  of  various  types  of  be- 
havior: 


. . .insofar  as  cultural  processes  play  an  im- 
portant role,  the  evidence  indicates  that  the 
cultural  processes  Involve  the  transmission  of 
specific  patterns  of  behavior  rather  than  an 
Integrated  class  sub-culture.  It  may  be  that 
In  small.  Isolated  and  stable  communities  or 
societies,  there  are  Integrated  class  sub- 
cultures. In  large,  complex  and  changing  so- 
cieties, this  does  not  seem  to  account  for  a 
great  deal  of  the  association  we  find  between 
socioeconomic  rank  and  many  kinds  of  behavior 
and  contributes  little  to  account  for  changes 
In  those  relationships. 

Finally,  few  longitudinal  studies  have  been  done  which  sup- 
port the  "cultural"  explanation.  Professor  Krlesberg  suggests 


1 


Louis  Krlesberg,  0]^.  Cit . , p.  352. 
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that  such  studies,  "covering  a period  of  a few  decades,  would  re- 
sult In  giving  more  weight  to  situational  explanations  than  would 
be  the  case  If  analyses  were  restricted  to  cross-sectional  studies 
at  a given  time.  One  reason  for  this  Is  that  generational ly 
transmitted  behavior  patterns  are  likely  to  emerge  as  a response^ 
to  the  situation  In  which  members  cf  a stratum  find  themselves." 
Another  reason  for  this  possible  outcome,  he  argues.  Is  that  at 
least  In  technologically  advanced  societies,  situational  factors 
affecting  socioeconomic  related  behavior  probably  occur  more  rap- 
idly than  do  cultural  changes  affecting  status-related  behavior. 

The  Importance  of  longitudinal  studies  Is  evident  In  the 
discrepancies  Coleman  found  In  the  research  done  by  Holllngshead 
as  discussed  above.  For  the  former  states: 


In  1900,  only  11  per  cent  of  hlgjh  school  aged 
children  were  In  school.  As  late  as  1930,  the 
proportion  was  a low  51  percent.  Now  It  Is 
over  90  percent.  Nearly  all  the  added  students 
are  children  of  working  class  and  farm  parents. 
Thus,  In  the  earlier  years,  the  proportion  of 
working-class  adolescents  In  school  was  much 
lower  than  at  present,  even  If  the  population 
composition  of  the  community  were  the  same. 
Consequently,  a school  where  boys  and  girls  with 
non-college  backgrounds  have  taken  over,  such  as 
Elmtown  . . . , may  have  once  been  dominated  by  a 
middle-class  leading  crowd.  This  may.  In  fact, 
be  the  explanation  for  the  very  different  social 
structure  In  Elmtown* s high  school  today  from 
that  In  the  same  town  by  Holllngshead  In 


Thus,  It  will  be  the  purpose  of  this  thesis  to  weigh  the  ar- 
guments as  presented  by  these  authors.  On  the  basis  of  the  previ- 
ous discussion.  It  would  seem  that  the  bulk  of  the  evidence  falls 
In  favor  of  the  "situational  explanation."  Therefore,  this  study 
will  attempt  to  test  the  hypothesis  that  the  more  congruent  the 
new  student's  socioeconomic  status  Is  to  that  of  the  majority  of 
the  students  In  the  receiving  school,  the  higher  his  assimilation. 


1940. 
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II.  Design  of  the  Study 

This  research  attempts  to  study  selected  factors  which  facil- 
itate or  hinder  the  assimilation  of  new  students  into  existing 
school  settings.  According  to  the  previous  review  of  the  litera- 
ture In  this  area,  socioeconomic  status  and  race  seem  to  be  major 
variables  affecting  this  process.  As  indicated  in  Chapter  I,  two 
hypotheses  arise  when  attempts  are  made  to  explain  the  intervening 
processes  mediating  this  relationship  between  socioeconomic  status 
and  race  and  assimilation. 

This  study  will  attempt  to  answer  the  following  questions. 
First,  what  is  the  relation  between  patterns  of  assimilation  of 
new  students  and  the  socioeconomic  status  of  the  school?  Here, 
the  unit  of  analysis  will  be  the  school.  Second,  what  Is  the  re- 
lation between  patterns  of  assimilation  of  new  students  and  their 
own  socioeconomic  status?  The  iinlt  of  analysis  will  be  the  stu- 
dent. Third,  what  is  the  relation  between  patterns  of  assimila- 
tion of  new  students  of  varying  socioeconomic  status  and 
schools  of  varying  socioeconomic  status?  Hore  specifically,  the 
latter  question  concerns,  first,  the  distribution  of  student  sta- 
tuses compared  with  the  statuses  of  the  four  schools;  and  secondly, 
specific  status  levels  of  students  and  their  assimilation  ratings 
compared  with  the  status  of  the  schools. 

Specification  of  Terms 


It  Is  assumed  In  this  study  that  social  Integration  Is  culmi- 
nated by  the  assimilation  of  new  students  into  existing  schools. 
Assimilation  is  operationally  defined  as  the  extent  to  which  each 
pupil  accepts  and  is  accepted  by  the  staff  and  students  of  each 
school.  This  means  that  the  phenomena  of  acceptance  had  to  occur 
on  the  part  of  both  old  and  new  students.  Acceptance  is  further 
delineated  by  the  extent  to  which  the  new  students  freely  Interact 
and  participate  In  social  groupings  with  old  students  or  students 
who  were  In  the  receiving  school  the  previous  year.  The  academic 
achievement  of  students  is  beyond  the  scope  of  this  study.  The 
primary  concern  Is  with  social  adjustment. 

The  students  were  identified  racially  by  participant  observ- 
ers using  visible  signs  as  well  as  the  students'  self  Identlfl- 
cations.  The  observers  were  assigned  to  one  school  for  a full 
w academic  year,  l.e.,  September,  1964,  to  June,  1965.  Therefore, 

they  had  ample  time  to  elicit  statements  of  racial  identification 
from  the  students. 
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Socioeconomic  status  rankings  are  based  on  a typology  devel- 
oped by  Charles  V.  Willie  and  Morton  0.  Wagenfeld.  This  is  an 
ecological  typology  based  on  the  1960  census  distribution  of  the 
population  in  the  City  of  Centerline  and  Centerline  County  by  res- 
idential areas  of  varying  socioeconomic  status.  Census  tracts  are 
the  basic  units  of  analysis,  and  five  socioeconomic  status  levels 
are  developed  which  are  based  on  a composite  **socioeconomlc  areas'* 
Index.  This  Index  is  used  to  assist  in  delineating  relatively  ho- 
mogeneous areas.  The  index  consists  of  five  factors:  (1)  the 

percentage  of  craftsmen,  operatives,  service  workers,  and  ‘abor- 
ers;  (2)  the  median  school  year  completed  by  the  adult  population 
over  25  years  of  age;  (3)  the  estimated  market  value  of  owned 
homes;  (4)  the  gross  monthly  rental  for  tenant-occupied  dwellings; 
O and  (5)  the  percentage  of  sound  dwelling  units.  A few  census 

tracts  were  not  classified  because  of  their  extreme  heterogeneity 
and  other  factors. 

Willie  and  Wagenfeld  we^e  apparently  aware  of  the  "practical 
problems"  raised  by  Robinson^  in  his  criticism  of  ecological  cor- 
relations. By  eliminating  certain  census  tracts  and  studying  more 
homogeneous  areas,  greater  validity  is  permitted  in  this  typology. 
However,  It  is  recognized  that  individual  information,  such  as  pa- 
rental  Income  and  educational  background,  might  yield  greater  slg- 
w nlflcance  to  the  findings  of  this  study.  Unfortunately,  no  Indiv- 

idual information  was  obtainable. 

It  should  be  remenibered  that  the  various  designations  used 
such  as  race,  sex,  age,  and  socioeconomic  status  are  classifi- 
cations and  not  Independently  "casual"  variables.  They  indicate 
possible  differences  in  perspectives  concerning  appropriate  pat- 
terns of  behavior  which,  in  turn,  stem  from  and  reflect  differing 
Interests  and  desires  in  regard  to  Interpersonal  behavior.  They 
are  distinctions  \dilch  point  to  the  fact,  as  shown  in  other  stud- 
O les,  that  different  standards  of  acceptability  are  expected  by 


Sf.  S.  Robinson,  "Ecological  Correlations  and  The  Behavior  of 
Individuals,"  American  Sociological  Review.  XV  (June  1950),  pp. 
351-357. 

toward  S.  Becker,  "Development  of  Identification  With  An  Oc- 
cupation," American  Journal  of  Sociology.  IXI  (1955-56),  pp.  289- 
298;  Everett  C.  Hughes,  "Institutional  Office  and  the  Person," 
American  Journal  of  Sociology.  XLIII  (Noveoiber  1937),  pp.  404-413; 
Everett  C.  Hughes,  "The  Making  of  A Physician,"  Human  Organization. 
XIV  (1956),  pp.  21-25. 
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individuals  of  different  statuses.  For  example,  it  is  not  sex  or 
even  income  per  se  that  effects  assimilation  potential;  rather,  it 
is  the  differing  sociocultural  circumstances  surrounding  these 
factors  that  affect  behavior  which  in  turn  determine  one's  degree 
of  assimilation.  This  distinction  is  discussed  more  fully  in 
Chapter  I.  Nevertheless,  these  categories  are  extremely  useful 
social  classifications  for  empirical  observation.  . Since  the  ma- 
jority of  the  studies  done  in  this  area  use  these  designations, 
the  synthesising  task  required  In  this  paper  will  be  made  more 
consistent  if  similar  categories  are  used. 

Methodology 

Four  schools  were  studied  during  the  1964-65  academic  year. 

As  the  result  of  a decision  made  by  the  Centerline  Board  of  Edu- 
cation to  eliminate  ^ facto  segregation,  four  public  schools  were 
chosen  to  receive  students  who  lived  outside  the  normal  districts 
of  these  schools.  A total  sample  of  656  students  was  studied. 

This  sample  included  all  students  entering  the  four  schools  for 
the  first  time.  These  students  entered  the  schools  (l)  as  trans- 
ferees from  a normal  feeder  school,  e.g.,  students  leaving  certain 
elementary  schools  and  entering  a junior  high  school  which  usually 
receives  graduates  of  these  schools;  (2)  as  new  residents  in  the 
district;  or  (3)  as  students  deliberately  reassigned  to  eliminate 
racial  i^alance.  As  a result  of  this  attempt  to  change  the  ra- 
cial distribution,  the  number  of  non^lte  students  entering  the 
four  schools  Involved  was  about  half  of  the  total  new  student 
population.  In  other  words,  there  were  314  nonwhite  students  of 
a total  sample  of  656.  Also,  socioeconomic  status  representation 
was  about  evenly  distributed.  Fifty-two  percent  of  the  new  stu- 
dents possessed  high  socioeconomic  status  (or  S-E-S)  character- 
istics and  48  percent,  low  S-E-S  characteristics. 

There  were  two  elementary  schools  and  two  junior  high  schools 
Involved  in  this  study.  The  student  bodies  in  the  two  elementary 
schools  and  one  of  the  junior  high  schools  were  over  two  thirds 
white.  However,  one  junior  hl^  school  was  over  two  thirds  non- 
white  at  the  time  the  transfer  occurred.  As  a result,  this  author 
had  the  opportunity  to  Investigate  the  unusual  situation  of  white 
students  being  transferred  Into  a predominantly  nonwhite  school. 
The  nufld)er  of  new  students  In  the  two  junior  high  schools,  l.e., 
401,  was  much  larger  than  the  number  of  new  students  in  the  ele- 


^The  nonwhite  category  refers  to  a majority  of  Negro  and  a 
few  American  Indian  students. 
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mentary  schools,  l.e.,  241.  However,  the  proportion  of  all  new 
students  who  were  new  to  a school  because  of  reassignment  by  the 
School  Board  was  smaller  at  the  junior  high  level  due  to  the  rel- 
atively large  number  of  new  seventh- graders . Reassigned  stu- 
dents comprised  only  one  fifth  of  all  newcomers  In  the  junior 
high  schools  as  compared  with  three  fifths  In  the  elementary 
schools.  All  grade  levels  ^ere  there  were  reassigned  students  were 
studied— one  through  six  In  one  of  the  elementary  schools,  one 
throu^  three  In  the  other,  and  seven  through  nine  In  the  junior 
highs.  Further  details  regarding  the  student  body  characteris- 
tics In  each  school  and  the  school  settings  will  be  discussed  In 
the  following  chapter.  Three  raters  were  used  to  evaluate  each 
new  student's  assimilation:  (1)  participant  observers;  (2) 

teachers;  and  (3)  the  new  students,  who  rated  themselves. 

The  observers  were  In  the  schools  approximately  ten  hours  a 
week,  and  about  an  equal  amount  of  time  was  spent  recording  their 
observations.  They  systematically  observed  and  familiarized 
themselves  with  each  new  student  under  varying  circumstances.  In 
other  words,  the  observers  recorded  the  patterns  of  social  Inter- 
action of  these  students,  on  a rotating  basis  In  such  settings  as 
the  classroom,  playground,  lunchroom,  gymnasium,  halls,  and  fa- 
vorite after  school  meeting  places.  During  the  latter  half  of  the 
school  year.  In  May,  1965,  the  observers  were  asked  to  rate  each 
new  student  on  a four-point  scale  with  reference  to  his  degree  of 
assimilation.  The  question  asked  of  the  observers  was  the  follow- 
ing: "In  your  opinion,  has  each  child  listed  been  assimilated  in- 

to the  school,  that  Is,  has  each  pupil  accepted  and  been  accepted 
by  the  staff  and  pupils  of  this  school,  so  that  he  acts  as  a part 
of  It?"  The  observer  could  check  one  of  four  ratings:  A«Well 

Assimilated;  B«Falrly  Well  Assimilated;  C«Moderately  Assimilated; 
or  D*Foorly  Assimilated. 

Teachers  In  the  four  schools  were  asked  to  rate  new  students 
on  the  same  four-point  scale  near  the  end  of  the  year.  In  the 
elementary  schools,  each  new  student  was  rated  by  his  classroom 
teacher.  In  the  junior  high  schools,  each  "homeroom"  teacher  was 
asked  to  rate  the  new  students,  though  It  was  realized  that  this 
teacher  did  not  have  contact  with  these  students  for  the  entire 
school  day.  (In  the  junior  high  schools,  the  students  changed 
teachers  for  each  subject  taught.)  The  "homeroom"  teachers  were 
used  as  the  raters  because  they  had  more  opportunity  to  observe 
the  new  students  Interacting  on  a social  basis  than  did  the  sub- 
ject-matter teachers.  Many  extracurricular  class  activities  were 
organized  and  carried  out  In  the  homeroom.  Also,  each  student 
was  required  to  return  to  his  homeroom  two  or  three  times  each 
school  day:  In  the  morning  before  classes,  at  lunch,  and  after 


classes  at  the  end  of  the  day. 

Both  the  teachers  and  the  observers  were  asked  not  to  rate 
those  students  they  did  not  know  well  enough  to  evaluate  their 
degree  of  assimilation.  Of  the  656  new  students,  the  teachers  felt 
they  knew  601  and  the  observers,  591  well  enough  to  rate  their 
assimilation. 

Each  new  student  was  also  asked  a question  which  approxi- 
mated a self-evaluation  of  assimilation.  [Ed.  Note:  Since  this 

part  of  the  study  was  added  after  the  testing  program  had  been 
undertaken,  as  is  discussed  elseidiere  in  the  report,  it  was  nec- 
essary to  select  and  adapt  relevant  Items  for  this  purpose.]  In 
one  Item  of  the  Colvin  Silhouette  Test,  which  was  administered  to 
all  elementary  school  pupils  except  first  graders,  each  child  was 
asked  to  rate  himself  on  a continuum  from  one  to  ten  to  indicate 
how  much  he  felt  other  students  in  his  class  liked  him.  [Ed. 

Note:  The  tests  administered  are  described  in  greater  detail  in 

Part  Six  of  this  report.] 

The  junior  high  school  students  were  given  an  opinion  test 
consisting  of  102  items,  most  of  which  were  drawn  from  one  of 
several  earlier  studies.  Only  one  of  the  questions  was  used  to 
get  some  indication  of  how  the  new  students  felt  toward  other 
students.  Question  nineteen  of  the  Student  Opinion  Test  asked, 
"How  many  of  the  kids  In  your  school  would  you  say  are  the  kinds 
of  kids  you  like?"  There  were  five  possible  responses  to  this 
question:  (1)  almost  all;  (2)  mote;  (3)  about  half;  (4)  a few; 

and  (5)  almost  none. 

These  Items  on  the  Colvin  Silhouette  Test  and  the  Student 
Opinion  Test  obviously  do  not  ask  the  same  question.  While  the 
Colvin  Test  elicited  a response  as  to  how  well  the  youngster  was 
liked,  the  Student  Opinion  Test  asked  the  student  to  indicate  how 
well  he  liked  others.  It  was  assumed  that  believing  one  is 
thought  well  of  by  others  and  thinking  well  of  others  are  both 
related  to  the  process  of  assimilation.  Therefore,  these  items 
were  used  to  assess  the  student's  degree  of  assimilation. 

Due  to  the  small  numbers  in  individual  cells  of  various  as- 
similation tables  constructed,  responses  were  dichotomized  into 
"Well  Assimilated"  and  "Poorly  Assimilated."  For  the  observer 
and  teacher  ratings,  the  categories  "Well  and  Fairly  Well  Assim- 
ilated" were  merged  into  "Well  Assimilated,"  and  "Moderately  and 
Poorly  Assimilated"  were  grouped  under  the  category  "Poorly  Assim- 
ilated." For  the  student  ratings  a corresponding  two-point  scale 
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was  developed.  The  ten  alternative  responses  on  the  Colvin  Sil- 
houette Test  were  dichotomized  so  that  one  through  five  represent- 
ed the  category  "Well  Assimilated”  and  six  through  ten  correspond- 
ed to  "Poorly  Assimilated.”  For  the  junior  high  student  self- 
ratings,  responses  one  through  three  on  the  item  used  were  con- 
sidered to  represent  "Wall  Assimilated”  and  four  and  five,  ”Poorly 
Assimilated."  It  is  recognized  that  information  is  lost  when 
broad  categories  are  merged  and,  especially  in  the  case  of  the 
Student  Opinion  Test  item,  possibly  distorted.  However,  the  small 
saflq>le  did  not  lend  itself  to  any  alternative,  particularly  since 
the  bulk  of  this  study  is  concentrated  on  individual  schools  and 
not  the  combined  sanqple  in  all  four  schools. 

Finally,  two  types  of  socioeconomic  status  ratings  were  computed 
for  each  student  and  one  for  each  school.  As  discussed  above, 
this  rating  procedure  was  based  on  the  typology  developed  by  Willie 
and  Wagenfeld.  To  obtain  a socioeconomic  status  rating,  each  stu- 
dent's address  was  located  on  a census  map,  and  a corresponding  S- 
E-S  conq>o8ite  score  was  obtained.  The  census  tracts  were  then 
ranked  by  composite  socioeconomic  status  scores  and  corresponding 
S-E-S  ratings  of  I,  II,  HI,  IV,  or  V were  obtained.  To  ascertain 
an  equivalent  rating  for  the  schools,  their  districts  were  seg- 
mented into  census  tracts  and  a score  was  obtained  for  each  census 
tract  included  in  the  school  district.  A socioeconomic  status 
rating  for  each  school  uas  obtained  by  computing  the  mean  of  the 
scores  represented  in  each  of  the  four  school  districts. 

After  tables  were  constructed  comparing  socioeconomic  status 
with  assimilation  ratings,  it  again  became  apparent  that  the  sam- 
ple was  too  small  to  warrant  making  a five-way  S-E-S  distinction. 
Therefore,  socioeconomic  status  was  dichotomized  into  "High”  and 
"Ik)w."  "High"  included  status  ranks  I,  II,  and  III,  while  "Low*' 
represented  IV  and  V.  This  dichotomy  facilitated  the  use  of  the 
Chi-square  Test  to  ascertain  the  statistical  reliability  of  the 
relationships  of  socioeconomic  status  and  race  with  assimilation. 

The  "gamma"  coefficient  of  ordinal  association  was  used  to  obtain 
a measure  of  agreement  between  the  three  raters. 

Since  there  was  no  seemingly  adequate  tests  of  assimilation 
which  could  be  taken  by  first  graders,  they  were  omitted  from 
this  sample.  In  total,  about  39  per  cent  of  the  new  students  did 
not  conq>lete  one  of  the  two  forms  used  to  determine  their  self- 
ratings  of  assimilation.  A selective  factor  might  be  operating 
to  the  extent  that  most  of  the  new  students  who  left  school  be- 
fore the  tests  were  administered  were  in  Junior  high  school,  and 
it  seems  likely  that  these  youngsters  tended  to  be  ^rnipng  the 
least  well  assimilated.  Further  analysis  of  this  point  awaits 
future  attention. 
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III.  Findings  of  the  Study 


This  study  attempts  to  test  the  equal  status  hypothesis  which 
indicates  that  the  greater  the  contact  between  members  of  differ- 
ent ethnic  or  racial  groups,  on  an  equal  status  basis,  the  less 
the  prejudice.  As  has  been  discussed  above,  a reduction  In  pre- 
judice Increases  the  assimilation  potential  of  members  of  differ- 
ent racial  and  ethnic  groups.  It  was  also  Indicated  that  the 
"situational  explanation"  supported  this  hypothesis  by  explaining 
the  Intervening  processes  that  mediate  the  assimilation  process. 
Thus,  In  the  context  of  planned  school  Integration,  It  was  hypoth- 
esized that  the  more  congruent  the  new  student's  racial  and  socio- 
economic status  Is  to  that  of  the  majority  of  the  students  In  the 
receiving  school,  the  better  his  assimilation  would  be. 

The  degree  of  assimilation  of  each  student  was  judged  by 
three  raters,  l.e.,  teachers,  observers  and  students  themselves. 

To  test  the  hypotheses , It  seemed  Important  to  measure  the  extent 
of  agreement  among  raters.  [Ed.  Note:  In  view  of  space  limita- 

tions, several  pages  have  been  omitted  at  this  point.  They  pro- 
vide the  supporting  data  for  the  Inter-rater  reliability  conclu- 
sions that  follow.  ] 

[It  was  learned]  that  there  was  little  agreement  between 
the  three  raters.  The  greatest  disagreement  occurred  between  the 
students'  self-assimllatlon  ratings  and  the  assimilation  ratings 
by  the  teachers  and  the  observers.  The  largest  area  of  agreement 
was  found  to  be  between  the  teachers  and  the  observers.  Since 
there  were  wide  disparities  among  the  raters,  the  ratings  will  be 
analyzed  as  three  separate  assessments  rather  than  as  a composite 
set  of  judgments. 

The  following  analysis  wll'*.  attempt  to  discover  some  of  the 
factors  that  Influenced  these  disparities  among  the  raters.  It 
will  be  conducted  on  three  levels:  (1)  the  relationship  between 

patterns  of  new  student  assimilation  and  the  predominant  racial 
and  socioeconomic  status  characteristics  of  the  existing  student 
bodies  In  the  four  schools;  (2)  the  relationship  between  patterns 
of  assimilation  of  new  students  and  their  socioeconomic  status 
and  race;  and  (3)  the  relationship  between  new  students  assimila- 
tion patterns  and  the  degree  of  their  racial  and  socioeconomic 
status  congruence  with  the  student  population  In  the  receiving 
schools . 

The  first  level  of  analysis  concerns  the  following  question. 
Do  new  students  assimilate  better  In  schools  with  a majority  of 
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the  exletlng  etudent  body  poseesslng  certeln  socioeconomic  end 
reclel  characteristics,  regardless  of  the  traits  of  these  enter- 
ing students?  This  question  follows  closely  the  one  offered  by 
Warner  and  his  associates  In  their  studies  of  class-linked  be- 
havior. It  Is  also  raised  by  Holllngshead  In  his  study  of  "Elm- 
town.”  The  latter  author  did  find  a close  association  between 
social  class  and  student  participation  In  social  groups.  How- 
ever, as  Is  documented  above,  recent  studies  have  found  little 
support  for  this  "privileged-class"  theory.  Instead,  the  "ma- 
jority-group" theory  suggested  by  Coleman  seems  to  have  greater 
support  In  the  literature.  Though  the  "privileged-class"  theory 
seemed  to  have  little  support.  It  was  considered  Important  to 
test  Its  utility. 

Table  6.1  presents  the  findings  of  the  three  raters  by  the 
Individual  schools  and  controls  for  the  characteristics  of  new 
students.  Since  It  was  necessary  to  dichotomise  the  socioeco- 
nomic status  categories,  the  four  schools  were  characterised  as 
follows:  Gilbert,  Tyler,  and  Dexter  were  high  status  schools, 

and  Jefferson  was  a low  status  school.  Jefferson  school  had  a 
predominantly  nonwhite  enrollment  and  the  other  three  schools 
had  at  least  a two  thirds  majority  of  white  students. 

The  majority  of  new  students  entering  all  four  schools  were 
rated  "Well  Assimilated"  by  the  three  raters,  as  shown  In  Table 
6.1.  According  to  the  student  self -assimilation  ratings,  the  - ' 
high  S-E-S  schools  with  a majority  of  white  students  had  higher 
assimilation  ratings  than  the  low  S-E-S  school  with  a predomi- 
nance of  nonwhite  students.  This,  however.  Is  not  the  case  ac- 
cording to  the  other  two  raters.  The  teachers  rated  Tyler  Ele- 
mentary School  as  having  the  lowest  percentage  of  well  asslml  • 
lated  students.  The  observers  Indicated  that  Dexter  Junior  High 
School  had  the  largest  number  of  new  students  who  were  "Poorly 
Assimilated."  (Although  there  seemed  to  exist  a wide  difference 
of  opinion  as  to  rates  of  assimilation  for  each  school,  it  is 
Interesting  to  note  that  the  average  percentage  of  poorly  assimi- 
lated students  was  greater  for  Jefferson  than  the  other  schools.) 

Thus,  according  to  the  teachers  and  observers,  the  high  S-E- 
S schools  with  predominantly  white  enrollments  did  not  have  the 
largest  number  of  students  who  were  well  assimilated.  This  seems 
to  contradict  the  findings  of  Warner  and  Holllngshead,  who  In- 
dicated that  socioeconomic  status  was  a significant  determinant 
of  behavior.  However,  It  is  recognized  that  these  findings  rep- 
resent broad  comparisons  which  might  distort  Individual  differ- 
ences, although  there  was  a consistent  .001  probability  that  the 
results  were  significant.  Individual  student  and  school  dlffer- 
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ences  will  be  explored  leter  In  this  lectlon. 

The  next  level  of  enelysle  concerns  the  reletlonshlp  between 
patterns  of  essimlletlon  of  new  students  end  their  socioeconomic 
end  reciel  cherecteristics.  In  other  words,  do  new  students  with 
certain  socioeconomic  end  reciel  cherecteristics  assimilate 
better  then  those  not  possessing  such  characteristics,  regardless 
of  the  predominant  traits  of  the  existing  student  body?  Again, 
the  question  may  be  asked,  "Are  certain  racial  and  socioeconomic 
factors  Independently  effective  predictors  of  the  new  student's 
assimilation  pattern  in  an  existing  school?"  This  question  con- 
cerns the  characteristics  of  the  entering  student  rather  than 
those  of  the  receiving  school. 

When  socioeconomic  status  was  compared  with  new  students' 
patterns  of  assimilation,  hlgjh  S-E-S  was  found  to  be  signifi- 
cantly related  to  "Well  Assimilated"  according  to  the  students 
and  the  teachers  as  shown  in  Table  6.2.  More  than  four  fifths  of 
these  students  were  well  assimilated,  while  only  two  thirds  of  the 
low  S-E-S  students  were  In  this  category.  The  observer  ratings 
Indicated  only  a 6.8  percentage  difference  between  the  high  and 
low  S-E-S  students  who  were  well  assimilated.  In  other  words,  the 
observers  found  no  significant  relationship  between  socioeconomic 
status  of  new  students  and  their  assimilation  patterns. 

This  picture  was  somewhat  changed  when  assimilation  patterns 
were  analyzed  in  terms  of  race  as  shown  In  Table  6.3.  Again  stu- 
dents and  teachers  agreed,  indicating  that  white  students  were 
better  assimilated  than  wer<?  noriwhlte  students.  The  teachers 
maintained  their  18  percent  difference  relative  to  white  and  non- 
white  students  as  they  did  with  high  and  low  S-E-S  students.  Al- 
though the  students  indicated  agreement  with  this  judgment,  the 
differences  were  not  as  great  for  race  as  they  were  for  socioeco- 
nomic status,  nor  were  they  as  significant.  Thus,  it  would  seem 
that  according  to  the  students,  race  was  less  significant  a de- 
terminant of  assimilation  than  socioeconomic  status.  The  obser- 
vers presented  completely  different  assimilation  patterns  for  the 
new  students  idien  race  was  considered.  They  rated  more  nonwhite 
students  than  white  students  as  "Well  Assimilated."  However,  the 
difference  between  the  two  groups  was  only  4.6  per  cent  and  the 
Chi-square  test  was  not  found  to  be  significant  at  the  .05  level 
of  probability.  The  "privileged-class"  theory,  however,  seems  to 
find  some  degree  of  support  in  Tables  6.2  and  6.3. 

Many  of  the  supporters  of  the  "privileged-class"  theory  stop 
at  this  level  of  analysis.  It  would  seem,  however,  that  the  cat- 
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egorles  used  thus  far  ere  still  too  broad  to  reveal  conclusive 
and  convincing  evidence  in  the  direction  noted  in  the  previous 
paragraph.  Thus,  the  following  discussion  will  turn  to  a third 
level  of  analysis  and  explore  the  relationship  between  new  stu- 
dents* assimilation  patterns  and  the  extent  of  their  racial  and 
socioeconomic  congruence  with  the  student  population  in  the  re- 
ceiving schools.  It  Is  only  at  this  level  of  analysis  that  the 
"majority-group"  theory  can  be  tested  as  an  alternative  to  the 
"privileged-class"  theory.  Following  the  rubrics  of  the  "situ- 
ational explanation,"  it  Is  hypothesized  that  the  more  congruent 
the  new  student's  racial  and  socioeconomic  status  is  to  that  of 
the  majority  of  the  students  in  the  receiving  school,  the  better 
his  assimilation. 


At  this  third  level  of  analysis,  the  numbers  of  cases  in  some 
of  the  cells  were  found  to  be  small.  The  Chi-square  test  is  not 
considered  stable  when  computed  from  tables  in  which  any  expected 
frequency  is  less  than  five.  Moreover,  when  the  tables  are  two- 
by-two  at  one  degree  of  freedom*  Chi-square  Is  subject  to  consid- 
erable error  unless  a correction  for  continuity  is  made.  The  so- 
called  "Yates'  correction"  was  used  to  compensate  in  those  cases 
vhere  there  were  small  experimental  frequencies.^ 

In  Table  6.4,  high  S-E-S  students  rated  themselves  as  better 
assimilated  than  did  low  S-E-S  students,  with  the  exception  of 
students  at  Gilbert  Elementary  School.  However,  the  differences 
between  self-ratings  by  high  and  low  S-E-S  students  were  not  sig- 
nificant except  at  Dexter  Junior  High,  where  the  differences  were 
significant  beyond  a probability  of  .001.  Furthermore,  low  S-E-S 
students  In  Jefferson  Junior  High  had  a lower  "We 11 -Assimilated" 
percentage  than  the  high  S-E-S  students , although  the  experimen- 
tal frequencies  In  this  case  were  too  small  to  permit  confident 
interpretation. 

In  Table  6.5,  showing  ratings  by  teachers,  the  frequencies 
for  Jefferson  Junior  High  are  slightly  larger.  The  teachers  in- 
dicated that  there  was  a significant  relationship  between  socio- 
economic status  and  new  student  assimilation.  They  rated  the  low 
S-E-S  students  at  Jefferson  44.1  percent  higher  than  the  high  S-E- 
S students  in  the  •'Well  Assimilated"  category.  Teacher  ratings  in 
the  other  three  schools,  on  the  other  hand,  indicated  the  converse. 
They  rated  the  high  S-E-S  students  in  these  three  schools  as  sig- 
nificantly better  assimilated  than  the  low  S-E-S  students.  Since 


Hlenry  E.  Garrett,  Statistics  in  Psychology  and  Education. 
New  York:  Longmans,  Green  & Co.,  1958,  pp.  258^62. 
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Table  6.4. — Student  Self-Asslmllatlon  Ratings  by  Socio- 
economic Status  In  Four  Schools,  1964-65. 


Socio- 

economic 

Status 

Gilbert  Elementary  School 

Well 

Poorly 

Total 

High 

76.9% 

23.1 

100.0 

(52)* 

Low 

85.0 

15.0 

100.0 

(20) 

- .2050, 

P>.05,  df-1 

Tyler  Elementary  School 

High 

86.4 

13.6 

100.0 

(22) 

Low 

77.1 

22.9 

100.0 

(35) 

X^  - .2337, 

P>  .05,  df-1 

. » 

Doxter  Junior  High  School 

High 

94.5 

5.5 

100.0 

(109) 

Low 

66.7 

33.3 

100.0 

(15) 

X^  - 13.0790 

, P<.001,  df-1 

Jefferson  Junior  High  School 

High 

100.  i 

— 

100.0 

(5) 

Low 

62.2 

37.8 

100.0 

(90) 

- 1.5487, 

P>  .05,  df-1 

*Total  number  of  cases  from  which  percentages  were  derived 
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Table  6.5. — Teacher  Aaslmllatlon  Rat  Inga  By  Socioeconomic 
Status  of  New  Students  In  Four  Schools,  1964-65. 


Socio- 

economic 

Status 

Gilbert  Elementary  School 

Well 

Poorly 

Total 

High 

80.8% 

19.2 

100 .0 
(73r 

Low 

51.6 

48.4 

100.0 

(31) 

9.3779,  P < .005,  df  - 1 

Tyler  Elementary  School 

High 

83.3 

16.7 

100.0 

(48) 

Low 

45.8 

54.2 

100.0 

(48) 

X*- 

14.7552,  P<.001,  df  - 1 

Dexter  Junior  High  School 

• * 

High 

89.1 

10.9 

100.0 

(156) 

Low 

62.1 

37.9 

100.0 

(29) 

x2- 

13.8455,  P<.001,  df  - 1 

• 

Jefferson  Junior  High  School 

High 

33.3 

66.7 

100.0 

(9) 

Low 

77.4 

22.6 

100.0 

(137) 

x2- 

6.3757,  P<.025,  df  » 1 

*Total  number  of 

cases 

from  which  percentages  were 

derived. 
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these  three  schools  have  a majority  of  high  S-E-S  students,  the 
congruence  hypothesis  seems  supported  by  the  teachers  when  socio- 
economic status  Is  considered.  It  should  be  noted  also  that  the 
teacher  ratings  In  general  reflect  a greater  emphasis  on  socio- 
economic status  as  a determinant  of  assimilation  than  do  the  stu- 
dent ratings.  The  teacher  ratings  In  both  elementary  schools 
(Table  6.5)  Indicate  that  about  half  of  the  low  S-E-S  students 
were  well  assimilated  and  half  were  poorly  assimilated.  In  con- 
trast, approximately  four  fifths  of  the  high  S-E-S  students  were 
rated  as  well  assimilated  and  less  than  one  fifth  as  poorly  as- 
similated. Student  self-ratings  (Table  6.4)  tended  to  be  more 
positive  In  general,  and  much  more  so  for  low  S-E-S  pupils  In  the 
two  (hl^  S-E-S)  elementary  schools. 

The  emphasis  teachers  placed  on  socioeconomic  status  was  not 
corroborated  by  the  participant  observers,  either,  as  Is  shown  In 
Table  6.6.  In  the  low  S-E-S  school,  Jefferson  Junior  High,  socio- 
economic status  seemed  to  be  Independent  of  assimilation.  Also, 
according  to  the  observers,  there  was  no  significant  association 
between  these  two  variables  In  Gilbert  and  Tyler.  Dexter  Junior 
High  offered  the  only  setting  In  which  there  was  total  agreement 
by  all  groups  of  raters.  Including  the  observers.  Each  group  con- 
sidered a significantly  larger  proportion  of  high  S-E-S  students 
than  low  S-E-S  students  to  be  well  assimilated  at  Dexter.  Thus, 
the  congruence  hypothesis  Is  consistently  supported  only  by  the 
teachers  and,  at  Dexter  Junior  High,  by  all  three  groups  of  raters. 

The  final  area  of  analysis  will  focus  on  race  In  the  context 
of  the  congruence  hypothesis.  In  other  words,  the  task  will  be  to 
analyze  the  extent  to  which  race  Is  a significant  determinant  of 
new  student  assimilation  In  each  of  the  four  schools.  This  task 
will  also  Involve  a detailed  Investigation  of  the  relationship  be- 
tween racial  congruence  and  new  students'  patterns  of  assimilation. 

It  will  be  recalled  that  race  was  found  to  be  a significant 
determinant  of  assimilation  according  to  the  students  and  teachers. 
These  findings,  presented  In  Table  6.3,  seemed  to  corroborate  the 
"privileged-class"  theory.  The  following  discussion  will  carry 
this  analysis  one  step  further  and  compare  the  new  students'  assim- 
ilation patterns  with  the  racial  characteristics  of  the  predominant 
student  enrollment  In  each  of  the  four  schools.  As  In  the  analysis 
of  socioeconomic  status,  the  discussion  will  center  around  each  of 
the  three  groups  of  raters. 

Including  the  Individual  school  In  the  analysis  of  racial  con- 
gruence seems  to  make  a profound  difference  In  the  results  of  the 
student  ratings,  as  Is  shown  In  Table  6.7.  Table  6.7  does  not  re- 
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Table  6.6.— Observer  Assimilation  Ratings  by  Socioeconomic 
Status  of  New  Students  In  Four  Schools,  1964-65. 


Socio- 

economic 

Status 

Gilbert  Elementary  School 

Well 

Poorly 

Total 

High 

85. 3X  14.7 

lOO.D 

(75)* 

Low 

80.0 

20.0 

100.0 

(30) 

- 

.4143,  P>.05,  df  - 1 

Tyler  Elementary  School 

High 

93.6 

6.4 

100.0 

(47) 

Low 

81.6 

18.4 

100.0 

(49) 

- 

2.1950,  P>.05,  df  » 1 

Dexter  Junior  High  School 

’ 

High 

60.4 

39.6 

100.0 

(144) 

Low 

9.4 

90.6 

100.0 

(32) 

X^  - 

25.4390,  P<.001,  df  - 1 

Jefferson  Junior  High  School 

High 

87.5 

12.5 

100.0 

(8) 

Low 

72.3 

27.7 

100.0 

(137) 

- .3254,  P > .05,  df  - 1 


*Total  nund>er  of  cases  from  which  percentages  were  derived. 
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Table  6.7. — Student  Self  Assimilation  Ratings  by  Race 

In  Four  School,  1964-65. 


a 


Gilbert  Elementary  School 


Race 

Well 

Poorly 

Total 

White 

75.07. 

25.0 

100.0 

(24)* 

Nonwhite 

79.6 

20.4 

100.0 

(49) 

X‘  - .1772,  P>  .05,  d£  » 1 


Tyler  Elementary  School 


White 

84.0 

16.0 

100.0 

(25) 

Nonwhite 

78.1 

21.9 

100.0 

(32) 


- .0413,  P > .05,  d£  - 1 


Dexter  Junior  High  School 

White 

92.5 

7.5 

100.0 

(106) 

Nonwhite 

83.3 

16.7 

100.0 

(18) 

- 

.6503,  P > .05,  df  “ 1 

Jefferson  Junior  High  School 

White 

63.6 

36.4 

100.0 

(22) 

Nonwhite 

64.4 

35.6 

100.0 

(73) 

X ■ 

.0026,  P>  .05,  df  - 1 

4» 

i.  ■ 

I o 
ERIC 


*Total  number  of  cases  from  Which  percentages  were  derived 
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fleet  the  significance  race  had  in  Table  6.3  in  influencing  new 
students'  patterns  of  assimilation.  None  of  the  four  schools 
rated  by  students  in  Table  6.7  indicated  that  race  was  signif- 
icantly related  to  assimilation  at'  the  .05  level.  In  addition, 
the  relatively  slight  percentage  difference  between  white  and 
nonwhite  students  rated  "Well  Assimilated"  reflects  additional 
support  of  the  null  hypothesis.  The  greatest  percentage  differ- 
ence of  9.2  was  seen  in  Dexter  ^lle  the  lowest  occurred  in 
Jefferson  with  a .8  percent  difference  between  white  and  nonwhite 
students.  Tyler  and  Gilbert  reflected  a 5.9  and  4.6  percentage 
difference  respectively.  It  is  interesting  to  note  that  in  both 
Jefferson  and  Gilbert  Schools,  more  nonwhite  students  rated  them- 
selves "Well  Assimilated"  than  white  students.  Of  course,  the 
apparent  contradictions  between  Tables  6.3  and  6.7  reflect  the 
varying  numbers  of  subjects  in  each  group  at  each  school. 

The  teachers  rated  a significantly  larger  number  of  white 
than  nonwhite  students  as  "Well  Assimilated"  at  Tyler,  where 
there  was  a 36.9  percentage  difference,  and  at  Dexter  where  the 
difference  was  25.7  percent.  The  reverse  tendency  appeared  in 
the  other  two  schools — ^more  Gilbert  and  Jefferson  nonwhite  stu- 
dents were  considered  well  assimilated  by  the  teachers.  However, 
these  differences,  seen  in  Table  6.8,  were  not  significant  at  the 
.05  probability  level. 

The  observer  ratings,  presented  in  Table  6.9,  reflected  a. 
sharp  difference  from  their  ratings  In  Table  6.6,  which  consid- 
ered the  significance  of  socioeconomic  status.  Apparently  race 
was  of  greater  importance  in  determining  the  new  student's  pat- 
tern of  assimilation  than  was  socioeconomic  status  according  to  the 
observers.  In  Dexter  and  Jefferson  Junior  High  Schools,  the  ob- 
server ratings  generated  Chi-square  scores  of  34.6  and  58.9  re- 
spectively, which  indicated  a probability  of  less  than  .001  that 
the  relationship  reported  between  race  and  assimilation  was  due 
to  chance . 

Race  was  not  found  to  be  as  significant  a factor  in  the 
other  two  schools  rated  by  the  observers.  In  Gilbert  Elementary 
School,  race  was  not  significantly  associated  with  new  students' 
patterns  of  assimilation.  In  Tyler  Elementary  School,  race 
seemed  to  be  some^at  related  to  assimllatiGn  patterns  (P^.025), 
although  the  percentage  difference  between  white  and  nonwhite 
students  who  were  well  assimilated  was  only  15.4.  The  assimila- 
tion ratings  In  Gilbert  School  indicated  a consistent  independ- 
ence of  association  with  race  according  to  all  raters. 

The  unusual  background  of  this  school  might  explain. the  con- 
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Table  6.8.— Teacher  Aaslmilation  Ratings  By  Race  of  New 
Students  in  Four  Schools,  1964-65. 


Gilbert  Elementary  School 


Race 

Well 

Poorly 

Total 

White 

78.87. 

21.2 

100.0 

(33)* 

Nonwhite 

69.9 

30.1 

100.0 

(73) 

X^  - .8864,  P 

>■  .05,  df  ■ 1 

Tyier  Elementary  School 

White 

82.9 

17.1 

100.0 

(70) 

Nonwhite 

46.0 

54.0 

100.0 

(50) 

X^  - 18.0605, 

P<.001,  df  - 1 

Dexter  Junior  High  School 


White 

91.0 

9.0 

100.0 

(178) 

Nomdiite 

65.3 

34.7 

100.0 

(49) 

» 26.3712,  P <.001,  d£  - 1 


Jefferson  Junior  High  School 

White 

71.4 

28.6 

100.0 

(35) 

Nonwhite 

75.0 

24.8 

100.0 

(113) 

X^  - .1958, 

P > .05,  d£  ■ 1 

^otal  nuniher  of  cases  from  which  percentages  were  derived. 
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Table  6.9.— Observer  Assimiletion  Ratings  By  Race  of  New 
Students  In  Four  Schools,  1964-65. 


Race 

Gilbert  Elementary  School 

Well 

Poorly 

Total 

White 

87.  W 

12.1 

100.0 

(33)» 

Nonwhite 

82.4 

17.6 

100.0 

(74) 

- .1612, 

P >-.05,  df  - 1 

Tyler  Elementary  School 

White 

94.2 

5.8 

100.0 

(69) 

Nonwhite 

78.8 

21.2 

100.0 

(52) 

- 5.2282, 

P <.025,  df  - 1 

Dexter  Junior  High  School 

White 

63.4 

36.6 

100.0 

(164) 

Nbnwhlte 

16.0 

84.0 

100.0 

(50) 

X^  - 34.6567, 

P <.001,  df  - 1 

Jefferson  Junior  High  School 

White 

25.0 

75.0 

100.0 

(40) 

Nonwhite 

89.0 

11.0 

100.0 

(149) 

X^  " 58.9868, 

P <.001,  df  - 1 

*Total  number  of  cases  from  ^ich  percentages  were  derived. 
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8 Is tent  lack  of  association  found  by  che  raters  between  race  and 
assimilation.  The  Board  of  Education  used  this  school  to  educate 
physically  handicapped  children  and,  a year  before  the  Integration 
program  went  Into  effect,  the  physically  handicapped  and  nonhandi- 
capped children  were  assigned  to  regular  classrooms  Insofar  as 
their  disabilities  permitted.  The  principal  and  teachers  In  Gil- 
bert had,  therefore,  had  experience  and.  In  some  cases,  special 
training  In  working  with  handicapped  youngsters.  The  participant 
observer  assigned  to  this  school  described  several  Incidents  which 
seem  to  Indicate  that  these  teachers  considered  many  new  students 
to  be  "academically  handicapped"  and  handled  them  In  the  context 
of  this  special  orientation.  Since  the  majority  of  the  new  stu- 
dents were  nonwhite  In  a predominantly  white  school.  It  seems  very 
likely  that  this  might  have  ameliorated  the  effects  of  racial  dif- 
ferences such  as  appeared  In  the  other  schools. 

The  educational  orientation  of  Tyler  Elementary  School  dif- 
fered considerably  from  that  of  Gilbert,  although  the  socioeconomic 
status  levels  of  neighborhoods  surrounding  these  schools  were  gen- 
erally similar.  Tyler  has  a reputation  for  being  a "high  achieving" 
school.  It  prides  Itself  In  having  one  of  the  highest  scholastic 
and  I.Q.  ratings  of  the  schools  In  the  city.  Many  of  the  pupils 
are  sons  and  dau^ters  of  faculty  members  who  teach  at  a nearby 
university.  Thus,  Tyler  Is  oriented  toward  achievement  and  the  In- 
tellectually gifted  student.  The  teachers  In  this  school  consid- 
ered both  socioeconomic  status  and  race  to  be  significant  factors 
In  determining  students'  patterns  of  assimilation. 

The  educational  orientation  of  Dexter  Junior  High  School  Is 
somewhat  similar  to  Tyler's.  It  Is  located  In  a middle  class 
neighborhood  and  received  about  30  nonwhite  students  \dio  were 
reassigned  to  achieve  a better  racial  balance.  Most  of  the  reas- 
signed nonvdilte  students  came  from  low  Income  areas  of  the  city. 

All  raters,  with  the  exception  of  the  students  In  this  school  In 
regard  to  race,  considered  socioeconomic  status  and  race  to  be 
significant  diagnostics  In  determining  assimilation  patterns. 

Jefferson  Junior  High  School  had  an  educational  orientation 
and  reputation  that  differed  considerably  from  the  other  schools. 

It  was  considered  to  have  one  of  the  lowest  scholastic  ratings  of 
all  of  the  schools  In  the  city.  Most  of  the  white  students  trans- 
ferred to  this  school  came  from  low  socioeconomic  status  areas  of 
the  city,  as  did  the  majority  of  the  existing  student  body.  In 
this  setting,  and  with  admittedly  small  N's,  the  observers  were 
the  only  raters  whose  assessments  Indicated  a significant  associ- 
ation between  race  and  assimilation.  By  contrast,  the  teachers 
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In  this  school  were  the  only  reters  Indlcetlng  e slgnlflcent  re- 
letlonshlp  between  socioeconomic  stetus  end  esslmlletlon. 

The  educetlonel  orientations  of  these  schools  seemed,  In  some 
cases,  to  be  consistent  with  the  findings  reported  here;  In  other 
Instances,  they  seemed  not  to  be  consistent.  The  following  sec- 
tion will  attempt  to  analyse  these  relationships  and  assess  their 
significance  In  regard  to  the  expected  results. 


IV.  Discussion 


The  assimilation  of  new  students  was  analyzed  on  three  lev- 
els: first.  In  terms  of  the  racial  and  socioeconomic  character- 
istics of  students  In  the  receiving  school;  second.  In  terms  of 
these  characteristics  of  the  entering  students  and,  finally.  In 
terms  of  the  congruence  of  these  characteristics  possessed  by 
the  new  students  and  the  existing  student  bodies  at  the  four 
schools.  The  first  level  of  analysis  revealed  that  high  student 
assimilation  ratings  by  teachers  and  observers  are  not  corre- 
lated with  schools  enrolling  a majority  of  white  students  pos- 
sessing high  socioeconomic  characteristics.  The  student  self 
assimilation  ratings  did  Indicate  that  high  assimilation  Is  re- 
lated to  the  status  of  the  school. 

The  second  level  of  analysis  Indicated  that  assimilation 
ratings  by  teachers  and  students  were  significantly  related  to 
the  racial  and  socioeconomic  status  characteristics  of  entering 
students.  The  participant  observer  ratings  reflected  no  signif- 
icant relation  between  these  new  student  characteristics  and 
patterns  of  assimilation. 

The  third  level  of  analysis  tended  to  support  the  congru- 
ence hypothesis.  Where  significant  relationships  were  found  be- 
tween assimilation  and  the  Independent  vaTi.ables,  the  new  stu- 
dents having  racial  and  socioeconomic  status  characteristics  con- 
gruent with  those  of  the  students  In  the  receiving  school  had 
higher  assimilation  ratings  than  did  the  noncongruent  students. 

The  majority  of  the  time,  however,  the  Independent  variables  were 
not  significantly  associated  with  the  new  students'  patterns  of 
assimilation. 

When  the  raters  were  ranked  according  to  the  number  of  times 
their  assessments  Indicated  a significant  association  between  as- 
similation and  the  Independent  variables,  the  following  order  ap- 
peared. The  student  self-ratings  were  found  to  reflect  the  least 
number  of  such  associations.  Of  the  eight  schools  analyzed,  (l.e., 
each  school  analyzed  . twice,  once  for  race  and  once  for  socio- 
economic status),  only  one  school  had  student  ratings  which  were 
significant  for  either  Independent  variable  beyond  the  .05  level. 
Dexter  Junior  High  School  had  94.5  per  cent  well  assimilated  stu- 
dents who  lived  In  high  S-E-S  areas  compared  with  66.7  low  S-E-S 
students. 

The  participant  observers  ranked  second,  with  four  schools 
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indicating  significant  associations  between  race,  or  socioeconomic 
status  and  new  student  assimilation  patterns.  Only  one  school's 
ratings  pointed  to  a relationship  between  socioeconomic  status  and 
assimilation.  As  in  the  case  of  the  students,  this  school  was 
Dexter.  Greater  emphasis  seemed  to  be  placed  on  race  as  a deter- 
minant of  assimilation.  Three  of  the  four  schools  rated  by  the 
observers  indicated  high  associations  between  these  variables. 
These  relationships  contrast  sharply  with  the  students'  ratings, 
possibly  reflecting  a difference  between  what  the  students  con- 
sidered the  Ideal  and  the  real  situation.  The  participant  observ- 
ers viewed  the  day  to  day  interaction  between  the  new  and  old  stu- 
dents as  "outsiders"  and,  therefore,  a difference  might  be  ex- 
pected between  them  and  students,  who  were  actually  involved. 

Also,  different  Instruments  were  used  by  the  two  groups.  Finally, 
the  schools  indicating  the  highest  association  between  the  vari- 
ables were  the  junior  high  schools.  The  fact  that  students  were 
older  and  possibly  more  conscious  of  race  than  elementary  school 
children  might  explain  the  significance  race  had  In  Influencing 
their  assimilation  patterns. 

The  raters  with  the  highest  number  of  schools  indicating  an 
association  between  the  Independent  variables  and  assimilation 
were  the  teachers.  Of  the  eight  comparisons  made,  six  were  found 
to  be  significant  Indicators.  Four  of  these  occurred  in  the  anal- 
ysis of  socioeconomic  status.  In  other  words,  the  teachers  con- 
sidered socioeconomic  status  as  an  Important  determinant  of  assim- 
ilation in  all  four  schools.  They  also  considered  two  of  these 
schools,  l.e.,  Dexter  and  Tyler,  to  have  assimilation  patterns 
closely  allied  with  race. 

On  the  basis  of  the  above  ranking,  the  teachers  and  students 
seem  to  be  at  opposite  poles  In  terms  of  the  importance  attributed 
to  race  and  socioeconomic  status.  In  all  cases  except  one,  the 
new  students  did  not  consider  these  variables  to  be  crucial  in 
either  helping  or  hindering  their  assimilation.  This  finding  sup- 
ports the  age-old  assumption  that  children  get  along  well  with 
each  other  regardless  of  racial  or  socioeconomic  status  differen- 
ces. In  more  specific  terms,  this  study  suggests  that  most  new 
students,  whether  transferring  to  Improve  racial  balance  or  enter- 
ing a new  school  because  their  parents  moved  into  another  school 
district,  do  not  consider  themselves  affected  in  their  social  ad- 
justment by  race  or  socioeconomic  status. 

It  is  recognized  that  these  conclusions  pertain  only  to  stu- 
dents in  elementary  and  junior  high  schools.  This  study  is  lim- 
ited in  its  conclusions  because  high  school  students  were  not  In- 
cluded In  the  student  sample.  It  is  also  restricted  because  there 
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were  no  available  settings  that  could  be  studied  to  complete  the 

st“<»eiit-school  sets.  This  lesesrch  con- 
centrated on  high  and  low  status  nonwhite  and  white  students  en- 
tering predOTinantly  ^*ite  upper  S-E-S  schools  and  high  and  low 
status  nom^ite  and  idiite  students  transferring  into  a predomi- 
nantly Mnj*ite  lower  S-E-S  school.  Two  other  combinations  were 
not  available  for  study:  high  and  low  S-E-S  nonidiite  and  white 

students  entering  predominantly  white  schools  in  low  socioeconomic 
status  areas,  and  high  and  low  status  nonwhite  and  white  students 
entering  pre^inantly  nonwhite  schools  in  high  socioeconomic  sta- 
tus  areas.  According  to  Williams  and  Ryan  in  their  study.  Schools 

u situations  are  rare,  partiLlMly  in 

public  school  systems  throughout  the  United  States.!  It  — 

therefore , that  the  results  of  this  study  are  representative  of  the 
major  types  of  Integrated  public  school  settings. 

Another  Imitation  which  must  be  considered  In  the  analysis  of 
student  assimilation  is  the  criteria  used  to  define  socioeconomic 
status.  Residential  areas  were  used  to  define  this  variable,  so 
the  heterogeneity  of  student  populations  tended  to  be  minimized. 
Although  such  variables  as  profession  and  education  were  used  to 
categorize  residential  areas,  the  grouping  of  these  broad  categor- 
ies did  not  completely  eliminate  the  potential  error  of  character- 
izing a population  as  homogeneous.  Furthermore,  when  the  five 
socioeconomic  status  categories  were  dichotomized,  greater  poten- 
tial error  was  permitted  in  the  classification  of  students.  Thus 
t must  be  recognized  that  this  variable  can  represent  only  a rough 
estimate  of  the  new  students*  status.  Although  individual  data 
concerning  parental  socloeconcmlc  status  were  not  obtainable,  this 
type  of  Information  seems  imperative  for  further  study  in  this 


While  race  and  socioeconomic  status  were  the  primary  independ- 
ent variables  studied  here  in  relation  to  new  student  assimilation, 
there  are  other  variables  ^ich  might  have  some  Influence  on  the 
student  s assimilation.  One  such  variable  which  has  been  studied  a 
great  deal  in  regard  to  intergroup  contact  is  personality,  with 
specific  reference  to  flexibility  in  meeting  new  situations.  For 
example,  ^keach  has  attempted  to  isolate  complementary  psycholo- 
gical variables  which  might  predict  a person»s  behavior  in  unfamil- 
ar  circumstances.  He  suggests  that  a person  with  an  "open  system" 


« M.  Williams,  Jr.  and  Margaret  W.  Ryan.  Schools  in 

Trmisition.  Chapel  Hill:  University  of  North  Carolina  Press,  1954. 
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of  beliefs  would  more  easily  accept  Individuals  In  the  new  environ- 
ment, for  example,  the  school.  Rokeach  states. 

The  more  open  one's  belief  system,  the  more  should 
evaluating  and  acting  on  Information  proceed  Inde- 
pendently on  Its  own  merits.  In  accord  with  the 
Inner  structural  requirements  of  the  situation... 
Consequently,  the  more  should  he  be  able  to  resist 
pressures  exerted  by  external  sources  to  evaluate 
and  to  act  In  accord  with  their  wishes.^ 

Williams,  In  his  analysis  of  the  Cornell  studies  on  Intergroup 
contact,  finds  that  the  significance  of  soglal  and  psychological 
factors  varies  according  to  the  situation.  He  considers  "opportu- 
nity for  contact"  and  the  Interaction  between  racial  or  ethnic 
groups  as  two  separate  analytical  processes  In  Intergroup  rela- 
tions. Opportunity  for  contact  Is  determined  to  a greater  extent 
by  social  than  psychological  factors. 

He  finds  Interaction  to  be  more  a function  of  psychological 
variables.  This  distinction  does  not  seem  appropriate  for  the  pre- 
sent research  since  the  opportunity  for  Intergroup  contact  Is  pre- 
sent In  the  Integrated  school  context  according  to  Williams.  If 
Intergroup  Interaction  Is  considered  the  primary  locus  of  behavior 
In  this  school  context,  then  Williams'  findings  are  supported  In 
this  study.  It  may  be  recalled  that  the  student  and  observer  rat- 
ings, In  most  cases.  Indicated  no  significant  association  between 
both  race  and  status  and  the  degree  of  new  student  assimilation. 
Williams  also  concludes,  "Socioeconomic  level  did  not  appear  to  be 
an  Important  determinant  of  Interaction  for  Individuals  with  the 
same  opportunities  for  Interaction."  He  adds  that  Interaction 
within  an  available  contact  situation  Is  more  likely  to  be  affected 
by  the  attitudes  and  personality  of  the  participants  than  by  their 
role  and  status  membership.  Thus,  he  seems  to  support  the  findings 
of  Rokeach  that  psychological  variables  are  of  greater  Importance 


Milton  Rokeach,  The  Open  and  Closed  Mind.  New  York:  Basic 
Books,  1960,  p.  58;  Milton  Rokeach,  "Generalized  Mental  Rigidity  As 
A Factor  In  Ethnocentrlsm,"  Journal  of  Abnormal  and  Social  Psychol- 
ogy. XLIII  (1948),  pp.  259-278. 

^obln  Williams,  Clt . . pp.  157-167. 

^Ibld. . p.  167. 
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than  social  factors  in  determining  the  outcome  of  unfamiliar  inter- 
group  contact  situations.  In  addition  to  these  findings,  the  pre- 
sent study  also  suggests  that  there  are  other  factors  which  might 
have  contributed  to  the  assimilation  of  the  students  besides  race 
and  socioeconomic  status.  In  future  studies,  greater  emphasis 
should  be  placed  on  individual  psychological  characteristics  as  in- 
tervening variables  mediating  the  assimilation  process. 

There  Is  still  one  aspect  of  the  assimilation  ratings  which 
seems  to  contradict  the  assessments  of  the  students  and  observers. 
The  teacher  ratings,  in  most  cases,  reflect  a significant  relation- 
ship between  the  Independent  variables  and  assimilation.  These 
ratings  indicate  that  social  factors  are  of  greater  importance  in 
determining  social  adjustment  than  either  Williams  or  Rokeach  sug- 
gest. In  fact,  the  teacher  assessments  exemplify  the  results  of 
Williams'  analysis  concerning  the  effect  of  social  factors  on  one's 
opportunity  for  Intergroup  contact.  He  states,  "If  we  look  simul- 
taneously at  the  relationship  of  contact  opportunities  to  ethnic 
prejudice  and  to  status-role  factors,  we  find. that  the  greater  dif- 
ferences are  associated  with  social  factors."  Two  questions  arise 
when  confronted  with  this  apparent  contradiction.  Either  teachers 
consider  the  Integrated  school  to  present  problems  for  the  new  stu- 
dent in  terms  of  his  opportunity  for  contact  with  other  groups  or 
they  totally  disagree  with  Williams'  general  conclusion  that  "the 
individual  has  a greater  choice  about  whether  or  not  to  form 
friendships  within  a sltuatlon2than  whether  or  not  to  enter  the 
situation  in  the  first  place."  Further  research  is  needed  to  an- 
swer these  questions  more  fully. 

Allison  Davis  has  attempted  to  explain  some  reasons  why 
teachers  might  consider  race  and  socioeconomic  status  to  be  Impor- 
tant determinants  of  student  assimilation.  In  accounting  for  dif- 
ferences found  in  the  performance  and  achievement  between  "mlddle- 
and  lower-class"  children,  he  discovered  that  there  existed  a 
"middle-class  bias"  pervading  the  educational  system  throughout  the 
country.  He  explains: 

More  than  95  per  cent  of  the  teachers  in  the  com- 
munities in  New  England,  the  deep  South,  and  the 


^Ibid. . p.  157. 

^Ibid. . p.  163. 
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Midwest  vdilch  I have  (studied)  are  middle  class. 

Like  any  particular  culture,  that  of  the  middle 
class  emphasizes  a rather  narrow  range  of  mental 
abilities  and  problems.  The  culture  of  the  school, 
therefore,  selects  only  mental  problems  vdilch  are 
hl^ly  valued  In  middle-class  life,  and  which  ap- 
pear to  provide  adaptive  training  for  those  \dio 
wish  to  learn  the  skills  and  values  of  the  adult 
(middle-class ) culture . ^ 

Davis  Indicates  that  teachers  have  learned  to  regard  certain  mental 
Interests  and  skills,  certain  moral  values,  as  the  "best,"  or  "most 
cultured,"  or  "most  Intelligent."  From  an  analysis  of  popular  tests 
used  In  public  schools,  he  discovered  "that  a large  proportion  of  the 
Items  In  each  of  these  tests  'discriminated  between*  children  from 
the  highest  and  lowest  socioeconomic  levels . In  several  tests , the 
proportion  of  such  Items  was  overwhelming;  for  Instance,  In  the  very 
popular  Otis  Beta  test,  seventy-three  of  the  eighty  Items  on  the 
test  showed  statistically  highly  significant  differences  between  the 
performances  of  children  from  the  two  social  levels."^  It  seems  very 
likely,  therefore,  when  It  comes  to  judging  students'  performance, 
behavior,  or  degree  of  assimilation,  that  teachers  would  consider 
socioeconomic  level  as  a subjectively  relevant  factor  In  making 
these  assessments.  This  research,  conducted  by  Davis,  corrobo- 
rates the  emphasis  placed  on  socioeconomic  status  by  teachers  In 
the  present  study.  However,  why  race  seems  also  to  be  of  concern 
to  the  teachers  Is  not  directly  established  by  this  evidence. 

Becker  conducted  a study  of  teachers  In  Chicago  vdilch  might 
shed  some  light  on  this  subject.  He  found  that  teachers  consider 
their  Interactions  with  pupils  to  present  the  most  difficult  prob- 
lems. Furthermore,  he  discovered,  "Teachers  feel  that  the  form 
and  degree  of  the  latter  problem  vary  considerably  with  the  social 
class  background  of  the  students."  The  Interviews  conducted  by 
Becker  typically  distinguished  three  class  groups: 


^Allison  Davis,  Social-Class  Influences  Upon  Learning.  Cam- 
bridge: Harvard  University  Press,  1948,  p.  88. 

^Ibld. , p . 41 

3 

Howard  S.  Becker,  "The  Career  of  the  Chicago  Public  School 
Teacher,"  American  Journal  of  Sociology.  LVII,  (March,  1952),  p. 
471. 
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Da  bottom  stratum,  probably  equivalent  to  the 
lower-lower  and  parts  of  the  upper-lower  class, 
and  including  for  the  teachers,  all  Negroes;  2) 
an  upper  stratum,  probably  equivalent  to  the 
upper-middle  class;  and  3)  a middle  stratum, 
probably  equivalent  to  the  lowe^ -middle  and 
parts  of  the  upper-lower  class. 

His  finding  that  teachers  consider  all  Negroes  to  be  part  of  the 
bottom  stratum  Is  of  particular  importance  for  this  present  study. 
According  to  Becker,  "The  teacher  feels  that  the  lowest  group, 
'slum'  children.  Is  difficult  to  teach,  uncontrollable  and  violent 
In  the  sphere  of  discipline,  and  xaorally  unacceptable  on  all 
scores  from  physlcaj  cleanliness  to  the  spheres  of  sex  and  ' ambi- 
tion to  get  ahead. It  would  seem,  therefore,  that  race  and 
socioeconomic  status  are  considered  synonymous  phenomena  by  the 
teachers,  particularly  in  regard  to  students  with  low  status  back- 
grounds . 

In  the  present  study,  however,  only  two  schools  analyzed  by 
race  indicated  a significant  association  in  relation  to  assimi- 
lation, whereas  all  four  schools  analyzed  by  socioeconomic  status 
reflected  significant  relationships  with  respect  to  assimilation. 
Therefore,  it  would  seem  that  the  one-to-one  relationship  found 
between  low  socioeconomic  status  and  race  in  Becker's  study  Is  not 
supported  by  the  teachers  in  this  study.  If  Becker's  findings 
were  supported  concerning  this  linear  relationship,  there  should 
be  little  difference  between  the  teacher  ratings  by  both  race  and 
socioeconomic  status,  since  the  majority  of  the  nonwhite  students 
transferred  came  from  low  status  areas. 

It  will  be  recalled  that  the  studies  of  Davis,  Warner,  and 
Holllngshead  support  the  "privileged-class"  theory  of  student  ad-  . 
justment.  It  might  seem  contradictory  to  use  Davis'  findings  to 
explain  the  teacher  ratings,  since  these  tend  to  support  the  "ma- 
jority-group" theory.  In  fact,  this  is  not  necessarily  a contra- 
diction, because  the  majority  of  the  studies  described  could  have 
lent  support  to  either  theory  of  new  student  adjustment.  The 
earlier  investigations  did  not  have  the  opportunity  to  explore 
whether  low  S-E-S  or  nonwhite  students  adjust  better  in  schools 
with  predominantly  similar  characteristics  than  in  those  serving 


^Ibid. 

^Ibid. . p.  472. 
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noncongruent  students.  This  Is  not  necessarily  a fault  of  the 
studies  but  rather  a result  of  the  situation  during  the  forties 
and  early  fifties,  when  there  were  few  schools  being  Integrated 
or  serving  heterogeneous  populations  of  new  students.  If  this 
alternative  had  been  explored.  It  seems  probable  that  the  re- 
sults would  have  corroborated  the  congruence  hypothesis  support- 
ed In  most  Instances  In  the  present  study. 

There  are  several  conclusions  that  can  be  drawn  from  this 
study.  First,  race  and  socioeconomic  status  are  not  significant- 
ly related  to  the  assimilation  of  new  students  when  the  assimi- 
lation assessments  of  the  three  raters  are  combined.  Second, 

\diere  either  race  or  socioeconomic  status  Is  significantly  asso- 
ciated with  assimilation,  the  new  students  having  characteristics 
congruent  with  those  of  the  student  majority  In  the  receiving 

schools  have  higher  assimilation  ratings.  The  congruence  hypo-  | 

thesis,  therefore.  Is  supported  In  those  cases  where  the  Inde- 
pendent variables  are  found  to  be  significantly  related  to  assim- 
ilation. These  findings  also  suggest  that  there  Is  not  a pre- 
vailing "middle  class"  culture  which  permits  Its  members  to  as- 
similate better  regardless  of  the  school  setting.  Rather,  situ- 
ational factors  operate  more  directly  to  account  for  racial  or  j 

socioeconomic  similarities  or  differences  In  behavior.  Members  | 

of  a certain  socioeconomic  or  racial  group  are  confronted  with  | 

similar  social,  economic,  and  political  pressures  which  give  them  j 

common,  sharable  experiences.  As  a result  of  these  common  expe-  I 

rlences,  there  Is  established  a limited  range  of  behavior  which  | 

permit''  greater  ease  of  communication  between  members  of  a par- 
ticular strata.  Therefore,  on  the  group  level  of  analysis,  the  | 

"equal  status"  hypothesis  seems  to  have  partial  support.  I 

Finally,  this  study  suggests  that  race  or  socioeconomic  sta-  I 

tus  are  not  of  critical  relevance  In  determining  the  adjustment  | 

of  a youngster  In  the  elementary  and  junior  high  school  setting, 
although  this  Is  not  unequivocally  supported  In  all  cases. 

Greater  research  Is  needed  In  this  area  of  study  to  determine  the 
teacher's  role  In  the  adjustment  of  new  students,  particularly  In 
the  Integrated  school  context. 
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Part  Slx«*»The  Testing  Program 


Background  and  Hethodologv; 

An  extensive  testing  program  was  planned  to  Include  the  use 
of  standardised  and  other  Instruments  as  veil  as  Information  avail- 
able from  school  records.  Included  were  measures  of  intelligence, 
achievement,  personality,  a variety  of  attitudes  including  attitudes 
toward  the  self,  behavior  as  rated  by  teachers,  and  social  relation- 
ships. The  testing  was  coordinated  with  the  school  system's  regular 
testing  program  whenever  possible  to  minimize  duplication  of  effort 
and,  thereby,  to  economize  both  on  expenses  and  on  students'  time 
taken  from  schoolwork.  Project  staff  members  met  frequently  with 
representatives  of  the  school  system's  Research  Department  during 
the  summer  of  1964  and  thereafter  as  needed  for  planning  purposes. 

The  standardized  Intelligence  and  achievement  tests  used  were 
those  regularly  administered  by  the  school  system  each  fall.  Atti- 
tude and  personality  testing  was  coordinated  through  the  Research 
Department,  which  required  that  Instruments  to  be  used  be  submitted 
for  approval  in  advance.  A major  concern  of  all  Involved  was  to 
obtain  the  desired  data  without  contributing  to  racial  tensions  or 
unnecessarily  irritating  the  sensitivities  of  those  who  object  to 
attitude  and  personality  testing  In  the  public  schools. 

A prominent  child  psychologist  In  the  city  had  volunteered  to 
work  with  the  school  system's  Research  Department  to  refine  and  ad- 
minister an  individual  test  of  racial  preferences  using  dolls  and 
designed  for  children  In  the  early  grades— specifically,  those  In 
grades  one  through  three  at  Tyler.  The  project  staff  was  Involved 
In  the  preliminary  work  and  was  assured  that  pretests  and  posttests 
would  be  administered  and  results  made  available  to  the  project. 

At  the  same  time.  It  was  requested  that  no  additional  direct  at- 
tempts be  made  to  measure  racial  preference  In  the  elementary 
grades,  and  the  project  research  staff  agreed.  The  Instrument  does 
not  seem  to  have  been  used,  however,  apparently  because  of  technical 
difficulties  that  developed  and/or  concern  about  possible  parental 
objections.  Fortunately,  the  soclometrlc  measures  discussed  below 
provided  at  least  some  tentative  insights  In  this  area. 

As  a result  of  its  concern  about  parental  reaction,  the  school 
system  also  administered  the  California  Test  of  Personality  (grades 
three  through  nine)  and  a "Student  Opinion  Test"  (grades  seven 
throu^  nine)  under  Its  own  auspices.  The  latter  was  developed  for 
junior  high  school  students  jointly  by  the  Research  Department  and 
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the  project  staff.  It  consists  primarily  of  Items  from  several 
Instruments  that  were  used  In  earlier,  related  studies  to  measure 
such  variables  as  educational  and  vocational  aspirations,  feelings 
about  school,  feelings  of  being  discriminated  against,  feelings 
about  the  self  and  one's  Intellectual  ability,  and  feelings  of 
alienation.  In  addition  to  the  California  Test  of  Personality  and 
the  Student  Opinion  Test,  the  school  system  handled  the  adminis- 
tration of  the  following  standardized  tests  of  Intelligence  and 
achievement,  largely  as  part  of  Its  regular  testing  program:  The 

Lorge-Thorndlke  Test  of  Intelligence  (grades  one  througjh  five); 
the  California  Test  of  Mental  Maturity  (grades  six  and  nine);  the 
Metropolitan  Reading  Readiness  Test  (grade  one);  the  Stanford 
Achievement  Test  (grades  two  through  five);  and  the  Iowa  Test  of 
Basic  Skills  (grades  six  through  nine). 

A few  other  Instruments,  mostly  experimental  In  nature,  were 
administered  directly  by  the  project  staff  according  to  a schedule 
arranged  In  collaboration  with  the  Research  Department  and  the 
Individual  schools  Involved*  At  the  elementary  school  level, 
these  Included  a soc tome trie  device  and  a modified  version  of  the 
Colvin  Silhouette  Test^  above  grade  one  as  well  as  a Techer  Check 
List  (covering  eight  dimensions  of  children's  behavior)  In  all 
elementary  grades  except  kindergarten.  The  Colvin  Test  was  also 
administered  at  the  junior  high  school  level  along  with  the  Class- 
room Social  Distance  Scale^  and  ^ieveral  short  measures  of  develop- 
mental stage,  conceptual  level,  and  self  concepts  that  were  In- 
cluded In  conjunction  with  validation  studies  that  were  In  progress 


Hlost  of  the  Items  came  from  the  Hardt  Attitude  Scale,  by 
Robert  H.  Hardt  (S3n:acuse  University  Youth  Development  Center,  1962) 
and  from  a report  by  Staten  W.  Webster  and  Marie  N.  Kroger,  "Corre- 
lates and  Effects  of  Ethnic  Group  Identification"  (Berkeley,  Cali- 
fornia: University  of  California,  1963,  NIMH  Research  Grant  No. 
70321-01). 

2 

The  Colvin  Silhouette  Test,  developed  by  Ralph  W.  Colvin,  Di- 
rector of  Research,  Child  Welfare  League  of  America,  New  York  City, 
Is  a technique  for  measuring  perceptions  of  self  relative  to  class- 
mates. It  was  designed  for  Individual  administration  In  an  Insti- 
tution for  disturbed  children,  but  an  attempt  was  made  to  adapt  It 
for  group  use  In  the  present  study. 

3 

Ruth  Cunningham  and  Associates,  Understanding  Group  Behavior 
of  Boys  and  Girls  (New  York:  Bureau  of  Publications,  Teachers 

College,  Columbia  University,  1951). 
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at  the  time.  In  view  of  the  small  available  N's  (discussed  below) 
and  the  Investigators'  uncertainty  about  the  validity  of  their 
adaptation  of  the  Colvin  Test,  It  seemed  wisest  to  omit  this  In- 
strument from  the  analysis.  Most  of  the  short  measures  just  men- 
tioned were  eliminated  when  It  became  clear  that  the  necessary  back- 
ground data  on  them  would  not  be  available  In  time  to  permit  their 
Inclusion.  Due  to  computer  delays  and  complications  resulting  from 
the  limited  N's  at  the  junior  high  school  level,  the  Student  Opinion 
Test  results  could  not  be  Included  In  this  report,  but  It  Is  expected 
that  these  data  will  be  available  later. 

The  Classroom  Social  Distance  Scale,  a soclometrlc  device,  was 
rejected  by  many  of  the  Jefferson  students,  who  responded  Indiscrim- 
inately If  at  all  and  often  refused  to  sign  their  names.  Their  ap- 
parent concern  was  about  why  the  Investigators  wanted  to  know  who 
their  friends  were,  with  occasionally  expressed  overtones  of  sus- 
picion that  the  requested  Information  would  be  made  available  to  the 
police.  Since  having  reliable  data  from  Jefferson  seemed  critical 
and  since  former  Jefferson  students  at  Dexter  seemed  slmllarlly  con- 
cerned, soclometrlc  testing  In  the  junior  high  schools  was,  reluc- 
tantly, abandoned.  With  this  major  exception,  cooperation  was  gen- 
erally good  throughout  and  the  testing  went  smoothly. 

On  the  elementary  school  soclometrlc  measure,  each  child  was 
asked  to  Indicate  up  to  four  classmates  he  would  prefer  on  each  of 
four  criteria:  to  take  home  to  play  with,  as  his  best  friends,  to 

help  with  his  schoolwork,  and  to  be  captain  or  leader  of  his  team 
for  a sport  or  game.  On  the  Teacher  Check  List,  the  classroom 
teachers  rated  each  pupil  In  their  respective  classes  on  the  el^t 
dimensions  Included  In  the  SRA  Personal  and  Social  Development  Pro- 
gram: General  Personal  Adjustment,  Responsibility  and  Effort, 

Creativity  and  Initiative,  Integrity,  Social  Adjustment,  Sensitivity 
to  Others,  Group  Orientation,  and  Adaptability  to  Rules  and  Conven- 
tions.^ Four  possible  ratings  were  available  for  each  variable: 

Very  Strong,  Tends  toward  Strength,  Tends  toward  Weakness,  and  Very 
Weak.  Behavioral  definitions  of  each  variable  were  provided  to 
help  the  teachers  make  their  ratings. 

The  tests  used  In  the  study  were  administered  once  as  early  In 
the  school  year  as  could  be  arranged  (September  and  the  first  part  of 
October)  and  again  In  May,  to  provide  the  opportunity  for  pre-post 


John  C.  Flanagan,  Teachers*  Guide  for  the  Personal  and  Social 
Development  Program  (Chicago:  Science  Research  Associates,  1956). 


comparisons.^  All  pupils  in  the  classrooms  involved  were  tested, 
rather  than  just  those  in  "experimental”  and  comparison  groups,  to 
avoid  unnecessary  labeling  of  the  youngsters  being  studied.  Ex- 
cept for  the  sociometrics,  however,  only  the  tests  of  youngsters 
specifically  included  in  the  study  were  scored.  These  included 
groups  of  new  pupils  and  comparison  groups  of  "oldtlmers”  as  is 
described  more  fully  below. 

In  general,  three  groups  were  studied  routinely  in  each  of 
the  four  schools  to  which  new  students  were  assigned  to  promote 
racial  balance.  These  included  the  incoming  members  of  the  minor- 
ity group  (predominantly  Negro,  except  at  Jefferson),  a comparison 
group  of  students  \Aio  were  new  to  the  school  for  other  reasons 
(such  as  change  in  residence),  and  a comparison  group  of  oldtlmers. 
The  "new  resident"  group  was  Included  to  provide  a means  of  con- 
trolling for  the  possible  pressures  of  newness  in  Itself  as  a factor 
separate  from  membership  in  a racial  or  social  class  minority  group 
in  the  school  population.  The  comparison  groups  were  matched  with 
the  transfers  by  sex  and  classroom  but  otherwise  chosen  randomly. 
Nearly  all  seventh  graders  in  the  junior  high  schools  were  "new" 
because  of  normal  progression  from  regular  "feeder"  elementary 
schools,  and  these  youngsters  were  usually  viewed  separately,  since 
their  "newness"  seemed  likely  to  be  of  a different  order  than  that 
of  other  new  pupils. 

The  reassignment  program  Included  only  grades  one  through  three 
at  Tyler  Elementary  School,  so  only  those  grades  were  tested. 

Grades  one  throu^  six  were  tested  at  Gilbert  Elementary,  a school 
\dilch  seemed  to  offer  special  comparison  groups.  A considerable  num- 
ber of  the  redistrictees  were  white,  providing  an  opportunity  to  com- 
pare racial  with  social  class  integration,  as  has  been  suggested  in 
the  general  description  of  the  schools  elsewhere  in  this  report. 

There  were  few  new  residents  in  the  Gilbert  area,  but  the  white  re- 
districtees may  be  viewed  as  a relevant  alternate  group. 

Gilbert  also  served  physically  disabled  youngsters  from  through- 
out the  city,  sometimes  integrated  with  nondisabled  classmates,  and 
It  was  hoped  to  compare  their  school  records,  social  relationships, 
personality  patterns,  and  self  concepts  with  those  of  "disadvantaged" 
white  and  Negro  youngsters  and  with  those  of  children  classified  as 


^Some  posttests  were  given  the  following  fall  instead,  details 
are  provided  below. 
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normal.  It  was  anticipated  that  social  psychological  similarities 
in  the  adjustment  patterns  of  physically  disabled  and  socially  dis- 
advantaged children  might  be  identified.  There  were,  however,  gen- 
erally so  few  youngsters  in  the  disabled  group  as  to  render'^  most 
attempts  at  formal  comparison  meaningless. 

Two  other  schools,  Hayes  Elementary  and  Bailey  Junior  High, 
provided  additional  comparison  groups.  The  busing  of  youngsters 
from  Hayes  to  Tyler  was  done  only  with  parental  consent,  and  a con- 
siderable number  of  "acceptors"  who  could  not  be  accommodated  at 
Tyler  and  all  the  "refusers"  remained  at  Hayes.  These  were  stud- 
ied as  separate  groups  to  be  compared  with  each  other  and  with  the 
children  who  went  to  Tyler.  Bailey  Junior  High  was  the  "open 
school"  that  received  many  of  the  former  Peterson  students  (pre- 
dominantly white)  who  had  originally  been  reassigned  to  Jefferson. 
Therefore,  Peterson  students  who  went  to  Bailey  were  compared  with 
those  who  went  to  Jefferson  as  scheduled.  Comparison  groups  of 
other  newcomers  at  Bailey  and  of  oldtimers  there  were  also  studied 
to  provide  baseline  data  about  the  nature  of  the  school  Itself  and 
Its  Impact  on  new  students  as  an  additional  control. 

Of  the  several  substudies  that  comprised  the  overall  project, 
the  testing  substudy  was,  perhaps,  most  affected  by  the  series  of 
modifications  that  progressively  reduced  the  extent  of  the  first 
year's  desegregation  program.  When  the  original  proposal  was  pre- 
pared, It  was  anticipated  that  about  200  Jefferson  students  and 
nearly  that  many  Hayes  students  would  be  assigned  to  predominantly 
white  schools  In  the  fall  of  1964.  When  the  project  was  finally 
approved.  It  was  recognized  that  the  numbers  available  would  be 
much  smaller,  a major  reason  why  the  1964-65  school  year  was  then 
envisaged  as  a "pilot  study"  year.  Subsequently,  as  has  been  de- 
tailed above,  the  attrition  continued  beyond  some  of  the  most  ex- 
treme predictions,  with  the  consequence  that  the  available  numbers 
in  the  critical  groups  at  various  grade  levels  dwindled  to  a point 
of  minimal  utility. 

Further  attrition  was  due  to  absences  on  the  days  when  par- 
ticular tests  were  administered  and  to  school  dropouts  or  trans- 
fers during  the  year.  Another  problem  developed  \dien  a few  parents 
who  had  heard  about  the  study  complained  to  the  school  system  (ap- 
parently with  the  encouragement  of  dissident  teachers)  and  demanded 
that  their  children  not  be  required  to  take  extra  tests  for  research 
purposes  or  to  answer  "personal"  questions  such  as  appear  on  the 
California  Test  of  Personality.  Since  these  parents  were.  In  at 
least  some  cases,  leaders  In  anti-desegregation  campaigns,  the 
school  system  was  particularly  concerned.  The  investigators,  too, 
were  reluctant  to  act  In  ways  that  might  tend  to  aggravate  the 
school  system's  problems  In  this  area.  In  any  case,  the  Research 
Department  of  the  school  system  subsequently  wrote  all  parents  con- 


cerned  before  the  post test  describing  the  testing  end  its  confi- 
dentiality, giving  them  the  explicit  option  of  not  having  their 
children  participate,  and  adding  that  the  study  was  ending  and 
would  Involve  no  further  testing  after  May  of  1965.  A coupon  was 
provided  on  which  parents  could  indicate  that  they  did  not  wish 
their  children  to  participate.  Needless  to  say,  this  resulted  In 
the  loss  of  additional  subjects,  although  not  a great  many. 

Efforts  were  made  to  '^rescue"  subjects  and  scores  that  would 
normally  have  been  discarded,  to  combine  grades  when  the  nature  of 
the  Instrument  involved  made  this  procedure  seem  feasible,  and  to 
compensate  In  other  ways  for  the  small  numbers.  Only  at  Tyler, 
where  58  transfers  were  divided  among  three  grade  levels,  were  the 
numbers  large  enough  to  provide  fairly  adequate  data.  While  the 
Negro  transfers  at  Gilbert  were  slightly  greater  In  number,  they 
were  scattered  throu^  seven  grades  (K-6)  and  their  comparison 
group,  the  white  transfers  from  the  same  school,  numbered  less  than 
30.  Of  the  originally  expected  221  white  newcomers  at  Jefferson  Junior 
E-^gh,  only  about  30  actually  enrolled,  and  about  the  same  number  of 
transferred  Negroes  entered  Dexter  Junior  High  Instead  of  the  antic- 
ipated 75.  Ironically,  the  desegregation  plan  implemented  In  the 
1965-66  school  year  would  have  lent  Itself  particularly  well  to  the 
originally  projected  design,  but  this  was  not  known  at  the  time  the 
decision  about  requesting  funds  for  a se«::ond  year  of  testing  had  to  be 
made.  In  addition,  as  has  just  been  mentioned,  the  Research  Depart- 
ment had  virtually  foreclosed  any  possibility  of  extending  the  study 
in  Its  letter  to  parents  about  the  testing.  Such  unfortunate  "near 
misses"  as  this  undoubtedly  contribute  to  the  gray  hair  of  researchers 
and  funding  agencies  alike. 

Given  the  situation  as  it  existed.  It  seemed  wisest  to  concen- 
trate on  qualitative  analysis  and  hypothesis-building  rather  than 
statistical  elegance  and  futile  attempts  to  draw  valid,  broad  con- 
clusions based  on  such  limited  data.  Statistical  techniques  were  ap- 
plied Ddien  the  available  data  seemed  to  warrant  such  treatment,  but 
they  have  not  been  emphasized.  In  addition,  available  resources  did 
not  permit  the  use  of  school  records  as  had  been  planned;  It  seemed 
more  Important  to  concentrate  on  getting  the  maximum  return  from  the 
Investment  In  testing. 

The  results  and  discussion  have  been  organized  Into  two  chap- 
ters, one  each  on  the  elementary  and  the  junior  high  schools.  Most 
of  the  data  are  presented  in  the  tables  which  accompany  the  text 
covering  each  general  category  of  result. s (e.g.,  elementary  school 
Intelligence).  In  view  of  the  limited  N's,  £>ome  tables  have  been 
abbreviated  or  omitted;  a few  have  been  Included  largely  to  illus- 
trate the  Inadequacy  of  available  N's  In  paitlcular  critical  groups 
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that  could  not  legitimately  be  combined.  Conclusions  drawn  are 
based  on  what  has  been  learned  from  the  testing  substudy  as  a 
whole  concerning  procedures  and  techniques  that  may  facilitate 
future  programs  and  research  in  this  area  as  well  as  on  the^test 
results  themselves.  Thus,  it  is  hoped  that  the  present  pilot  work 
may  provide  major  elements  of  a model  to  guide  future  efforts. 

Most  of  the  testing  was  done  under  the  direction  of  Jeffrey 
K.  Messing,  and  Paul  R.  Holmes  joined  the  staff  the  following  year 
(after  having  served  as  an  Integration  specialist  In  1964-65)  to 
supervise  the  analysis.  He  was  assisted  late  in  the  year  by  Lloyd 
M.  Sundblad,  who  continued  to  work  with  the  data  until  the  report 
was  completed.  This  part  of  the  report  was  written  by  Jerome  Beker, 
overall  supervisor  of  the  total  project,  with  the  assistance  of 
Lloyd  M.  Sundblad. 


Chapter  Seven-Test  Results  In  the  Elementary  Schools 


V 


I.  Intelligence  (Tables  7. 1-7.2): 

There  were  no  consistent  differences  In  Intelligence  test 
scores  among  the  three  predominantly  Negro  groups  Involved  In  the 
Hayes-Tyler  transfer:  the  children  who  were  bused  to  Tyler,  those 

who  were  on  the  waiting  list,  and  those  whose  parents  had  refused. 
Apparent  pre-post  changes  at  one  grade  level  tended  not  to  be  sup- 
ported by  findings  at  the  others.  Generally,  the  Intelligence 
test  scores  of  all  three  groups  hovered  around  the  low  nineties  on 
both  testings.  Scores  of  the  two  predominantly  \dilte,  middle 
class  groups  at  Tyler— the  matched  controls  and  the  new  area  res- 
idents—ranged  about  20  I.Q.  points  higher,  also  with  little  con- 
sistent variation  or  pre-post  change. 

The  Negro  redlstrlctees  at  Gilbert,  representing  grades  one 
through  six,  scored  In  virtually  the  same  Intelligence  range  as 
the  Negro  groups  at  Hayes  and  Tyler,  about  90-95,  with  one  excep- 
tion. In  the  second  grade,  the  nine  subjects  Involved  averaged 
102  on  the  pretest  and  112  on  the  posttest.  It  seems  worth  noting 
that  these  I.Q.  scores  Increased  slightly  from  pre  to  post  at  each 
grade  level  at  Gilbert  except  grade  five,  where  there  were  only 
four  subjects  on  the  pretest  and  five  on  the  posttest.  Increases 
also  outnumbered  declines  for  the  white  redlstrlctees,  but  the 
numbers  Involved  at  each  grade  level  were  too  small  to  permit 
reliable  comparisons  to  be  made.  The  predominantly  ^Ite,  middle 
class,  Gilbert  area  students  averaged  about  110  on  the  pretest  and 
gained  an  average  of  about  seven  points  on  the  posttest,  with  all 
grades  except  first  showing  gains.  Meaningful  Intelligence  test 
scores  for  the  physically  disabled  youngsters  were  obtained  only  In 
grades  two  through  five;  the  first  graders  were  unable  to  take  the 
group  tests,  and  the  sixth  graders  apparently  Included  mentally 
handicapped  youngsters.  Average  pretest  scores  for  the  disabled 
second  through  fifth  graders  ranged  from  89  to  99;  posttest  aver- 
ages, higher  at  each  of  the  four  grade  levels,  ranged  from  92  to 
104.  Except  for  the  sixth  grade,  where  the  California  Test  of  Men- 
tal Maturity  was  used,  all  I.Q.  scores  were  based  on  the  Lorge- 
Thorndlke  Test  of  Intelligence. 

II.  Achievement  (Tables  7. 3-7.8): 

On  the  Metropolitan  Reading  Readiness  Test,  the  first  graders 
bused  to  Tyler  showed  a marked  pre-post  gain,  and  their  scores  on 
the  posttest  were  virtually  equivalent  to  those  of  their  middle 
class  classmates.  Their  contemporaries  In  the  Inner  city  also 
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Table  7.1 


Intelligence  Test  Scores—Grades  One  to  Three* 


Group 

Grade 

One 

Grade 

Two 

Grade 

Three 

Pre 

Post 

Pre 

Post 

Pre 

Post 

Requested 

N 

10 

10 

16 

16 

9 

9 

Transfer 

93.20 

105.00 

93.25 

94.75 

91.11 

86.33 

from  Hayes 

SD 

11.98 

15.96 

11.20 

17.98 

9.39 

12.66 

Refused 

N 

9 

9 

17 

17 

10 

10 

Transfer 

7 

91.78 

85.67 

86.06 

93.24 

88.80 

89.70 

from  Hayes 

SD 

10.74 

10.70 

12.75 

14.12 

9.68 

14.38 

Transferred 

N 

8 

8 

26 

26 

12 

12 

from  Hayes 

7 

87.50 

98.12 

90.42 

91.35 

94.00 

93.00 

to  Tyler 

SD 

8.67 

10.70 

21.74 

11.52 

5.31 

8.79 

New 

N 

15 

15 

20 

20 

14 

14 

Tyler  Area 

7 

112.93 

114.87 

112.05 

116.10 

115.00 

119.21 

Residents 

SD 

12.34 

11.73 

11.40 

11.81 

13.94 

11.53 

Old 

N 

23 

23 

46 

46 

26 

26 

Tyler  Area 

7 

114.96 

118.70 

110.74 

114.22 

110.73 

115.73 

Residents 

SD 

12.90 

29.47 

10.47 

20.55 

7.89 

10.62 

Gilbert 

N 

6 

6 

3 

3 

3 

3 

VHilte 

7 

101.33 

101.33 

97.75 

116.00 

95.33 

106.00 

Redlstrlctees 

SD 

15.38 

16.49 

7.85 

13.11 

10.12 

16.70 

Gilbert 

N 

16 

16 

9 

9 

8 

8 

Negro 

X 

91.69 

96.94 

102.33 

112.56 

94.37 

97.25 

Redlstrlctees 

SD 

13.12 

14.11 

11.06 

23.48 

12.28 

17.06 

Controls 

N 

15 

15 

13 

13 

11 

11 

at 

7 

108.60 

107.00 

104.38 

122.46 

111.36 

122.09 

Gilbert 

SD 

10.16 

11.08 

14.11 

16.86 

7.10 

8.31 

*Lorge -Thorndike  Test  of  Intelligence  (deviation  I.Q.). 
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V,  Xj<m 


o 


Table  7.2 


Intelligence  Test  Score8-~Gllbert^leggnt^r^_SchoQlj^^CraH^ft^jPniiir^^^^^gj^!iif 


U 


Group 


ij 


White  N 

Redlstrlctees  X 

SD 

Negro  N 

Redlstrlctees  X 

SD 


Controls 


N 

X 

SD 


Grade  Four 


Grade  Five 


Pre 


Post 


Pre 


Post 


2 

103.50 

4.95 

13 

95.23 

15.42 

16 

113.44 

17.22 


2 

105.00 

7.07 

13 

99.77 

13.79 

16 

120.25 

15.59 


3 

111.00 

22.63 

4 

93.75 

2.75 

8 

110.50 

14.34 


3 

106.33 

17.10 

5 

93.60 
5.81 

8 

115.75 

12.61 


Grade  Six 


Pre 


3 

95.33 

3.21 

11 

89.64 

15.40 

12 

106.83 

18.56 


Post 


3 

97.67 

6.66 

9 

94.11 

14.97 

12 

109.50 

15.07 


*Lorge-Thorndike  Test  of  Intelligence  (deviation  I.Q.)  at  grades 
four  and  five;  California  Test  of  Mental  Maturity  (ratio  I.Q.)  at  grade 
six. 


o 


o 


o 
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gained  markedly  but  remained  lower  at  the  end  of  the  year.  The 
groups,  however,  were  too  small  to  permit  confident  generalization; 
pre  and  post  scores  for  only  two  to  four  children  In  the  critical 
group  (transfers)  were  available  depending  on  the  subtest  score  In- 
volved. A similar  pattern  was  noted  at  Gilbert,  where  the  groups 
did  manage  to  reach  two  digits  (12-15)  In  size  except  In  the  case  of 
the  white  redlstrlctees.  Here,  as  at  Tyler,  the  Negro  redlstrlctees 
started  the  year  with  considerably  lower  scores  than  the  oldtlmers 
and  closed  most  of  the  gap  In  the  course  of  the  year.  The  few  white 
redlstrlctees  started  generally  between  the  new  Negroes  and  the  old- 
timers  and  also  closed  the  gap,  slightly  exceeding  the  scores  of  the 
new  Negroes  on  the  posttest. 

At  the  second  grade  level,  pre-post  comparisons  on  the  Stanford 
Achievement  Test  showed  no  major  overall  differences  between  the 
youngsters  bused  to  Tyler  and  either  group  of  their  former  class- 
mates at  Hayes,  although  there  did  seem  to  be  a slight  but  consist- 
ent tendency  for  the  bused  group  to  score  lower  than  their  counter- 
parts at  Hayes  on  the  pretest  only.  Overall,  the  predominantly  Ne- 
gro groups  Involved  were  achieving  at  a higher  level  at  the  end  of 
the  year  than  at  the  beginning.  The  average  gain  by  each  of  these 
groups  on  all  subtests  was  just  over  six  academic  months,  the  range 
being  three  to  nine,  during  the  approximately  seven  to  eight  months 
between  tests.  Most  group  scores  near  the  end  of  the  year  were  at 
early  second  grade  levels.  By  contrast,  the  comparison  groups  at 
predominantly  middle  class  Tyler  showed  between  five  and  fifteen 
month  Increments  on  the  second  grade  subtests,  with  the  new  resi- 
dents matching  the  average  overall  Increment — about  nine  months. 
Excluding  the  bused  group,  the  Tyler  second  graders  were  achieving 
between  the  late  second  grade  and  the  early  to  middle  fourth  grade 
levels  on  the  various  subtests  at  the  end  of  the  year. 

Among  the  third  graders,  the  Stanford  Achievement  Test  showed 
a slight  but  generally  consistent  tendency  for  greater  progress  to 
be  made  during  the  year  by  the  children  bused  to  Tyler  than  by  their 
counterparts  who  remained  at  Hayes  In  the  Inner  city.  The  range  of 
growth  was  from  zero  to  ten  months,  with  most  groups  showing  between 
five  and  nine  months  progress  on  most  subtests.  The  bused  children 
averaged  more  than  7.5  months  gain,  while  the  average  gain  for  those 
who  were  not  bused  was  less  than  six.  Most  subtest  scores  were  at 
the  late  second  or  early  third  grade  levels  for  these  groups  on  the 
posttest,  with  an  apparent  slight  overall  advantage  for  the  bused 
group.  No  consistent  differences  appeared  between  youngsters  at 
Hayes  who  had  not  been  transferred  to  Tyler  despite  parental  per- 
mission and  those  whose  parents  had  refused,  so  these  two  groups  can 
be  viewed  as  one  for  the  purposes  of  the  current  analysis.  Again, 
the  comparison  groups  at  Tyler  made  more  progress  than  the  bused 
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children,  an  average  of  between  ten  and  eleven  months,  with  the 
new  area  residents  showing  about  the  same  gains  as  the  oldtlmers. 
Average  achievement  levels  for  these  two  groups  at  the  end  of  the 
third  grade  ranged  from  early  foiirth  to  late  fifth  grade  levels 
depending  on  group  and  subtest. 

Thus,  the  "regular  pupils"  at  Tyler  started  with  higher 
scores,  gained  more,  and  finished  with  markedly  higher  scores  than 
the  predominantly  Negro  children  living  in  the  inner  city  on  al- 
most every  SAT  subtest.  Apparent  exceptions  were  spelling  at 
grades  two  and  three  and  science  and  social  studies  concepts  at 
grade  three.  The  bused  youngsters  seemed  to  make  at  least  as  much 
progress  as  their  classmates  on  these  subtests,  although  they 
started  and  finished  the  year  with  lower  scores.  The  deficits 
shown  by  the  bused  pupils  appear  to  have  been  greatest  in  arith- 
metic and  word  study  skills  at  both  grade  levels,  in  vocabulary  in 
grade  two,  ano  r.  i word  meaning,  science  and  social  studies,  and 
language  in  grade  three.  No  significant  differences  were  found 
after  the  first  year  between  inner  city  youngsters  who  were  bused 
and  those  who  were  not,  although  there  did  seem  to  be  a slight 
tendency  for  bused  third  graders  to  make  more  academic  progress  than 
did  their  inner  city  counterparts  who  were  not  bused. 

In  grades  two  and  three  at  Gilbert,  both  white  and  nonwhite 
transfer  groups  were  particularly  bmall.  it  hardly  seems  fruitfuJL 
to  discuss  the  white  groups,  since  they  included  only  three  young- 
sters each.  There  were  nine  transferred  Negro  second  graders  and 
eight  transferred  third  graders  for  whom  pre  and  post  achievement 
test  scores  were  available,  so  it  seemed  worth  comparing  these 
groups  with  the  Gilbert  oldtlmers  and  with  the  Negro  children  who 
were  bused  to  Hayes. 

At  the  beginning  of  the  second  grade,  the  Negro  transfer  group 
showed  deficits  ranging  from  four  to  eight  months  when  compared  with 
the  Gilbert  oldtlmers  on  the  various  SAT  subtests.  The  average  gain 
during  the  year  was  seven  months  for  the  Negro  newcomers  and  eight 
for  the  children  who  had  been  at  Gilbert  before.  Fosttest  differ- 
ences ranged  from  four  to  five  months  except  on  word  study  skills, 
where  the  discrepancy  was  well  over  a year.  At  the  end  of  the  sec- 
ond grade,  the  new  Negroes  at  Gilbert  were  functioning  between  the 
early  second  and  early  third  grade  levels  on  the  several  .subtests, 
while  their  veteran  Gilbert  classmates  ranged  between  the  late  sec- 
ond and  late  third  grade  levels.  The  new  Negroes  at  Gilbert,  who 
had  come  from  a nonsegregated  setting,  had  higher  scores  than  the 
K^groes  bused  from  Hayes  to  Tyler  on  both  the  pretest  and  the  post- 
test. (It  was  indicated  earlier  that  their  intelligence  test  scores 
in  the  second  grade  were  higher  as  well.)  In  general,  the  oldtlmers 
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at  Tyler  had  hl^er  pre  and  post  achievement  scores  than  did  their 
second  grade  counterparts  at  Gilbert. 

The  third  grade  Ndgro  transfer  pupils  at  Gilbert  showed  average 
gains  of  between  six  months  and  a year  on  the  various  SAT  sub- 
tests, while  their  classmates,  Gilbert  oldtlmers,  showed  an  average 
gain  of  a year  or  more  on  each  subtest.  Thus,  while  the  Negro 
newcomers  started  the  year  with  an  achlf^vement  level  around  the 
middle  second  grade  standard  and  the  oldtlmers  varied  on  the  sub- 
tests from  late  second  grade  to  early  fourth,  the  differences  were 
even  more  pronounced  on  the  posttest.  The  Negro  newcomers  scored 
at  early  to  middle  third  grade  levels  near  the  end  of  the  third 
grade,  while  their  established  Gilbert  classmates^  scores  ranged 
from  early  fourth  tc  early  fifth  grade  levels.  The  third  grade 
scores  also  reflected  an  advantage  for  the  Negro  transfers  to  Gil- 
bert over  those  to  Tylei^  both  pre  and  post,  and  the  former  group 
gained  an  average  of  tea  months  In  achievement  scores  compared  to 
7.5  for  the  latter.  Among  the  oldtlmers,  however,  the  differences 
by  school  were  less  marked  and  favored  Gilbert  almost  as  often  as 
they  favored  Tyler. 

In  grades  four,  five,  and  six,  there  were  no  scores  from  Tyler, 
since  the  busing  program  Included  only  first  through  third  graders. 
The  familiar  pattern  continued  In  grades  four  and  five,  with  the 
new  Negroes  at  Gilbert  starting  lower  and  usually  gaining  less  and 
finishing  the  year  further  behind  the  Gilbert  oldtlmers.  At  the 
sixth  grade  level,  where  the  SAT  was  replaced  by  the  Iowa  Test  of 
Basic  Skills  In  accordance  with  the  school  system's  regular  testing 
program,  the  picture  was  a bit  different.  While  the  new  Negroes 
started  lower  and  finished  lower  than  the  established  Gilbert  pop- 
ulation, both  groups  made  about  the  same  amount  of  progress — just 
under  a year  on  the  composite  score — from  pre  to  post.  The  subtr^sts 
tended  to  follow  a similar  pattern  with  the  overall  advantage  In 
progress  during  the  year  leaning  toward  the  Negro  newcomers. 

The  physically  disabled  children  kept  up  with  the  Gilbert  reg- 
ulars In  most  areas  In  the  early  grades  but  seemed  to  slip  progres- 
sively further  behind  later,  when  their  performance  began  to  approx- 
imate more  closely  that  of  the  redlstrlcted  Negroes.  It  should  be 
recalled,  however,  that  they  came  from  throughout  the  city  rather 
than  the  largely  middle  class  Gilbert  neighborhood  and  that  their 
intelligence  test  scores  averaged  closer  to  those  of  the  redls- 
trlcted Negroes  than  to  those  of  the  predominant  number  of  Gilbert 
pupils. 


Table  7>3 


Metropolitan  Reading  Readiness  Test«  Total  Raw  Scores — Grade  One 


Group 

Pre 

Post 

Requested 

N 

10 

10 

Transfer 

76.80 

92.50 

from  Hayes 

SD 

13.15 

4.65 

Refused 

N 

9 

9 

Transfer 

70.00 

86.56 

from  Hayes 

SD 

11.03 

7,26 

Transferred 

N 

2 

2 

from  Hayes 

X 

46.50 

97.50 

to  Tyler 

SD 

12.02 

.71 

New  Tyler 

N 

4 

4 

Area 

s: 

89.50 

99.00 

Residents 

SD 

3.00 

0.00 

Old  Tyler 

N 

6 

6 

Area 

X 

89.17 

98.00 

Residents 

SD 

11.87 

2.05 

Gilbert 

N 

4 

6 

White 

67.75 

92.67 

Red! s trie tees 

SD 

25.75 

5.32 

Gilbert 

N 

12 

15 

Negro 

61.25 

88.53 

Redlstrlctees 

SD 

9.22 

6.47 

Controls 

N 

12 

12 

at 

7 

76.42 

93.58 

Gilbert 

SD 

12.52 

3.37 
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Table  7.4 


Stanford  Achievement  Test-Grade  Two 


Group 

Word 

Meaning 

Paragraph 

Meaning 

Vocabulary 

Pre 

Post 

Pre 

Post 

Pre 

Post 

Requested 

N 

15 

15 

14 

14 

14 

14 

Transfer 

16.00 

22.07 

16.57 

21.57 

17.29 

21.07 

from  Hayes 

SD 

3.95 

6.20 

3.08 

6.97 

10.16 

8.97 

Refused 

N 

19 

19 

18 

18 

19 

19 

Transfer 

TC 

14.58 

20.63 

16.06 

21.61 

16.16 

19.63 

from  Hayes 

SD 

3.06 

4.92 

2.01 

7.49 

3.73 

6.64 

Transferred 

N 

24 

24 

25 

25 

23 

23 

from  Hayes 

14.96 

21.58 

15.88 

22.64 

15.00 

19.70 

to  Tyler 

SD 

1.71 

4.96 

2.01 

5.86 

2.63 

5.30 

New 

N 

20 

20 

20 

20 

18 

18 

Tyler  Area 

22.05 

28.35 

23.95 

30.45 

27.61 

42.44 

Residents 

SD 

5.66 

5.79 

8.41 

7.88 

6.90 

11.56 

Old 

N 

44 

44 

45 

45 

41 

41 

Tyler  Area 

7 

25.09 

30.75 

26.02 

33.69 

31.85 

43.76 

Residents 

SD 

6.99 

4.30 

8.45 

5.82 

11.01 

10.87 

Gilbert 

N 

3 

3 

3 

3 

3 

3 

White 

5T 

15.66 

21.33 

16.00 

22.67 

31.33 

30.67 

Redlstrlctees 

SD 

1.70 

1.70 

1.00 

4.93 

10.97 

5.51 

Gilbert 

N 

9 

9 

9 

9 

9 

9 

Negro 

16.77 

23.55 

17.44 

23.33 

23.56 

32.00 

Redlstrlctees 

SD 

1.87 

4.30 

2.01 

4.39 

8.03 

12.09 

Controls 

N 

12 

12 

13 

13 

13 

13 

at 

TC 

20.67 

27.83 

21.00 

28.85 

29.15 

37.46 

Gilbert 

SD 

4.21 

5.81 

6.28 

6.07 

9.04 

10.71 

(continued) 
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Table  7.4  (continued) 
Stanford  Achievement  Test — Grade  Two 


Group 

Spelling 

Word 

Study  Skills 

Arithmetic 

Pre 

Post 

Pre 

Post 

Post 

Requested 

N 

14 

14 

14 

14 

15 

15 

Transfer 

y 

19.29 

24.43 

17.36 

25.64 

16.80 

25.80 

from  Hayes 

SD 

7.14 

4.72 

5.62 

9.85 

3.93 

9.08 

Refused 

N 

19 

19 

18 

18 

19 

19 

Transfer 

T 

16.84 

23.89 

15.78 

19.56 

16.63 

21.84 

from  Hayes 

SB 

4.88 

5.09 

2.62 

6.74 

4.51 

6.52 

Transferred 

N 

25 

25 

25 

25 

24 

24 

from  Hayes 

z 

14.64 

23.20 

14.64 

20.32 

15.63 

20.29 

to  Tyler 

SD 

2.14 

5.55 

1.80 

5.90 

4.41 

4.45 

New 

N 

18 

18 

20 

20 

20 

20 

Tyler  Area 

z 

19.56 

28.11 

28.00 

39.30 

23.45 

30.10 

Residents 

SD 

5.55 

5.68 

12.71 

15.91 

5.34 

5.39 

Old 

N 

43 

43 

45 

45 

44 

44 

Tyler  Area 

z 

24.33 

30.47 

30.56 

44.20 

24.61 

34.00 

Residents 

SD 

5.53 

3.95 

12.75 

13.60 

5.86 

9.13 

Gilbert 

N 

3 

3 

3 

3 

3 

3 

White 

z 

17.33 

22.33 

18.33 

25.00 

22.33 

24.67 

Redlstrlctees 

SD 

1.29 

5.92 

2.08 

12.12 

5.77 

5.13 

Gilbert 

N 

9 

9 

9 

9 

9 

9 

Negro 

X 

16.33 

23.77 

18.44 

23.11 

20.89 

27.56 

Redlstrlctees 

SD 

2.62 

4.88 

3.24 

7.13 

4.83 

6.86 

Controls 

N 

12 

12 

13 

13 

13 

13 

at 

X 

22.50 

27.50 

26.62 

38.92 

24.38 

32.69 

Gilbert 

SD 

4.70 

4.91 

11.89 

11.61 

5.64 

7.00 
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Table  7.5 


Stanford  Achievement  Test — Grade  Three 


Group 

Word 

Meaning 

Paragraph 

Meaning 

science  and 
Social  Studies 
Concepts 

Pre 

Post 

Pre 

Post 

Pre 

Post 

Requested 

N 

8 

8 

9 

9 

9 

9 

Transfer 

5T 

22.50 

25.12 

20.22 

25.22 

19.44 

20.56 

from  Fayes 

SD 

5.10 

6.31 

6.65 

9.19 

4.72 

5.81 

Refused 

N 

9 

9 

9 

9 

9 

9 

Transfer 

7 

20.78 

25.22 

19.67 

25.78 

20.78 

26.00 

from  Hayes 

SD 

4.38 

5.61 

4.33 

6.78 

9.04 

9.25 

Transferred 

N 

12 

12 

12 

12 

11 

11 

from  Hayes 

7 

21.17 

27.67 

24.25 

32.67 

18.27 

28.27 

to  Tyler 

SD 

4.84 

6.31 

7.89 

9.49 

3.64 

6.74 

New 

N 

16 

16 

16 

16 

16 

16 

Tyler  Area 

41.12 

55.50 

31.56 

45.12 

43.81 

53.75 

Residents 

SD 

15.21 

13.31 

8.37 

7.68 

14.15 

12.15 

Old 

N 

28 

28 

28 

28 

27 

27 

Tyler  Area 

s: 

37.25 

50.32 

31.00 

42.11 

44.11 

52.44 

Residents 

SD 

9.50 

12.79 

4.84 

8.06 

9. 43 

8.49 

Gilbert 

N 

3 

3 

3 

3 

3 

3 

White 

35.00 

32.67 

24.33 

27.67 

25.33 

26.66 

Redlstrlctees 

SD 

5.29 

4.93 

4.04 

11.59 

5.44 

8.73 

Gilbert 

N 

8 

8 

8 

8 

8 

8 

Negro 

X 

23.12 

33.37 

24.78 

32.00 

24.37 

31.25 

Redlstrlctees 

SD 

5.72 

4.34 

5.41 

8.77 

5.65 

11.17 

Controls 

N 

11 

11 

11 

11 

9 

9 

at 

X 

36.36 

49.00 

35.73 

45.91 

43.89 

54.33 

Gilbert 

SD 

11.69 

14.95 

10.33 

13.31 

9.78 

8.25 

(continued) 


Table  7.5  (continued) 


Stanford  Achievement  Test — Grade  Tliree 


Group 

Spelling 

Word  Study 
Skills 

Language 

Pre 

Post 

Pre 

Post 

Pre 

Post 

Requested 

N 

7 

7 

8 

8 

9 

9 

Transfer 

7 

21.43 

29.57 

17.75 

28.00 

22.89 

28.56 

frou  Hayes 

SD 

6.80 

8.79 

4.33 

10.89 

4.94 

4.30 

Refused 

N 

9 

9 

9 

9 

9 

9 

Transfer 

t: 

19.00 

27.44 

19.56 

24.78 

26.67 

27.44 

from  Hayes 

SD 

6.06 

9.10 

3.88 

5.89 

5.70 

9.75 

Transferred 

N 

9 

9 

11 

11 

12 

12 

from  Hayes 

21.44 

30.56 

19.00 

28.27 

23.67 

27.75 

to  Tyler 

SD 

4.00 

7.26 

4.02 

9.13 

5.16 

6.63 

New 

N 

16 

16 

16 

16 

16 

16 

Tyler  Area 

X 

40.31 

49.31 

49.06 

58.31 

44.94 

58.62 

Residents 

SD 

11.74 

10.87 

21.70 

19.26 

9.45 

15.14 

Old 

N 

25 

25 

27 

27 

28 

28 

Tyler  Area 

X 

35.80 

45.36 

42.04 

56.56 

42.11 

52.71 

Residents 

SD 

9.50 

9.09 

11.62 

4.61 

13.40 

11.82 

Gilbert 

N 

3 

3 

3 

3 

3 

3 

White 

X 

21.00 

31.66 

24.00 

40.67 

24.00 

33.67 

Redlstrlctees 

SD 

1.41 

4.23 

8.89 

17.90 

1.73 

2.89 

Gilbert 

N 

8 

8 

8 

8 

8 

8 

Negro 

X 

26.75 

34.00 

28.00 

34.87 

26.50 

35.87 

Redlstrlctees 

SD 

12.02 

12.09 

15.82 

16.63 

6.07 

8.48 

Controls 

N 

9 

9 

11 

11 

11 

11 

at 

X 

31.00 

41.11 

40.27 

51.73 

37.91 

48.55 

Gilbert 

SD 

8.25 

8.24 

17.40 

17.07 

10.22 

10.00 

(continued) 
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Table  7.5  (continued) 


Stanford  Achievement  Test— Grade  Three 


Arithmetic  Arithmetic 

Group  Computation Concepts 


Pre 

Post 

Pre 

Post 

Requested 

N 

9 

9 

9 

9 

Transfer 

X 

21.11 

29.67 

19.00 

28.78 

from  Hayes 

SD 

7.34 

8.66 

8.41 

9.54 

Refused 

N 

9 

9 

9 

9 

Transfer 

X 

20.44 

29.22 

20.78 

25.00 

from  Hayes 

SD 

5.94 

4.99 

5.02 

5.85 

Transferred 

N 

12 

12 

12 

12 

from  Hayes 

X 

24.25 

32.67 

20.58 

28.24 

to  Tyler 

SD 

7.89 

9.49 

6.79 

11.08 

New 

N 

16 

16 

16 

16 

Tyler  Area 

X 

31.56 

45.12 

42.94 

56.75 

Residents 

SD 

8.37 

7.68 

12.90 

13.99 

Old 

N 

28 

28 

28 

28 

Tyler  Area 

30.29 

42.00 

39.46 

53.04 

Residents 

SD 

4.90 

8.03 

9.35 

11.39 

Gilbert 

N 

3 

3 

3 

3 

White 

28.33 

39.67 

26.67 

34.67 

Redlstrlctees 

SD 

2.31 

6.66 

4.93 

7.54 

Gilbert 

N 

8 

8 

8 

8 

Negro 

7 

28.00 

36.75 

25.87 

34.62 

Redlstrlctees 

SD 

5.53 

7.85 

7.18 

14.30 

Controls 

N 

11 

11 

11 

11 

at 

3T 

27.18 

40.55 

32.09 

43.91 

Gilbert 

SD 

5.78 

6.74 

9.95 

10.44 
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Table  7.6 


Stanford  Achievement  Test— Gilbert  Elementary  Schools  Grade  Four 


White  I^egro  Controls 

Subtest  Redlstrlctees  Redlstrlctees  at  Gilbert 


Pre 

Post 

Pre 

Post 

Pre 

Post 

Word 

N 

2 

2 

13 

13 

16 

16 

Meaning 

y 

35,50 

48.50 

38.85 

41.62 

52.50 

64.19 

SD 

.71 

3.54 

9.26 

12.95 

15.52 

13.42 

Paragraph 

N 

2 

2 

13 

13 

16 

16 

Meaning 

X 

37.50 

48.00 

36.15 

45.23 

49.81 

66.37 

SD 

7.78 

5.66 

13.30 

15.54 

17.03 

17.01 

Word  Study 

N 

2 

2 

13 

13 

16 

16 

Skills 

X 

41.00 

49.50 

29.85 

42.08 

40.19 

57.75 

SD 

15,56 

19.09 

13.78 

16.80 

14.73 

16.63 

N 

2 

2 

13 

13 

16 

16 

Language 

X 

37,50 

43.50 

35.23 

44.54 

44.81 

65.81 

SD 

.71 

10.61 

14.10 

15.43 

15.85 

14.25 

Arithmetic 

N 

2 

2 

13 

13 

16 

16 

Computation 

X 

43.00 

58.00 

34.46 

51.77 

36.00 

57.94 

SD 

7.07 

26.87 

4.01 

8.93 

3.93 

10.73 

Arithmetic 

N 

2 

2 

13 

13 

16 

16 

Coii:?cept8 

X 

43.00 

62.50 

37.46 

47.46 

49.19 

51.87 

SD 

22.63 

7.78 

14.53 

16.41 

12.13 

12.41 

Arithmetic 

N 

2 

2 

13 

13 

16 

16 

Application 

X 

41.50 

70.00 

36.23 

45.31 

45.06 

61.06 

SD 

10.61 

25.46 

7.24 

9.86 

10.55 

13.46 

Table  7.7 


Stanford  Achievement  Test — Gilbert  Elementary  School.  Grade  Five 


White  Negro  Controls 

Sub  teat  Redlstrlcteeg  Redlstrlctees at  Gilbert 


Pre 

Post 

Pre 

Post 

Pre 

Post 

Word 

N 

3 

3 

4 

5 

8 

8 

Meaning 

X 

49.00 

59.00 

39.75 

47.60 

65.87 

74.62 

SD 

18.19 

16.64 

5.12 

9.61 

11.86 

16.77 

Paragraph 

N 

3 

3 

4 

5 

8 

8 

Meaning 

X 

43.67 

57.00 

33.50 

43.40 

53.75 

71.50 

SD 

33.23 

21.79 

4.43 

5.77 

21.33 

17.98 

Word  Study 

N 

3 

3 

4 

5 

8 

8 

Skills 

X 

38.00 

53.67 

32.25 

36.00 

48.75 

59.25 

SD 

21.70 

6.03 

8.77 

11.34 

16.66 

16.63 

N 

3 

3 

4 

5 

8 

8 

Language 

X 

50.33 

49.67 

32.25 

37.40 

54.87 

65.87 

SD 

34.53 

25.48 

3.59 

7.16 

19.13 

20.18 

Arithmetic 

N 

3 

3 

4 

5 

8 

8 

Computation 

X 

39.67 

52.33 

41.75 

55.60 

52.75 

62.00 

SD 

21.83 

12.70 

2.06 

5.50 

9.50 

10.27 

Arithmetic 

N 

3 

3 

4 

5 

8 

8 

Concepts 

X 

43.00 

53.33 

34.00 

41.80 

62.62 

74.62 

SD 

17.58 

11.93 

13.49 

10.31 

11.20 

13.50 

Arithmetic 

N 

3 

3 

4 

5 

8 

8 

Application 

X 

45.33 

55.33 

37.25 

45.00 

54.87 

66.75 

SD 

12.06 

2.52 

6.18 

5.29 

13.20 

15.74 

Table  7.8 


Iowa  Tests  of  Basic  Skills— Gilbert  Elementary  School,  Grade  Six 


White  Negro  Controls 

Test  Redlstrlctees  Redlstrlctees  at  Gilbert 


Pre 

Post 

Pre 

Post 

Pre 

Post 

N 

3 

2 

11 

12 

11 

11 

Vocabulary 

X 

40.67 

54.50 

50.82 

65.83 

68.73 

78.09 

SD 

7.77 

2.12 

10.43 

11.95 

14.66 

17.14 

Reading 

N 

3 

2 

11 

12 

11 

11 

Comprehension  a 

49.67 

60.50 

54.82 

64.92 

63.18 

76.00 

SD 

2.08 

12.02 

8.32 

11.16 

16.81 

18.66 

Total 

N 

3 

2 

11 

12 

11 

11 

Language 

X 

55.00 

62.50 

54.82 

65.42 

66.64 

72.91 

SD 

17.00 

12.02 

10.03 

15.85 

12.65 

15.61 

Total 

N 

3 

2 

11 

12 

11 

11 

Work-Study 

X 

56.67 

65.00 

53.00 

60.50 

62.00 

69.55 

Skills 

SD 

4.73 

00.00 

5.92 

11.13 

16.93 

18.17 

Total 

N 

3 

2 

11 

12 

11 

11 

Arithmetic 

X 

59.33 

67.00 

54.09 

59.08 

62.45 

64.36 

SD 

9.02 

1.41 

6.77 

10.54 

14.39 

15.31 

N 

3 

2 

11 

12 

11 

11 

Composite 

Y 

52.33 

61.50 

53.64 

63.00 

64.55 

72.18 

SD 

4.73 

4.95 

5.41 

9.98 

13.80 

15.59 

III.  Personal  and  Social  Variables  (Tables  7,9-7,19;  soclometrlc 
results  follow  In  a separate  section): 


In  view  of  the  small  N's,  the  Teacher  Check  List  data  were 
combined  for  the  three  grade  levels  Involved  at  Hayes  and  Tyler, 

The  ratings  were  dichotomized  Into  "strong*'  and  "weak"  categories, 
and  groups  were  compared  with  the  aid  of  Chi-square  based  on  2x2 
contingency  tables.  It  should  be  noted  that,  since  each  child  was 
rated  by  his  classroom  teacher,  teachers  at  predominantly  middle 
class  Tyler  rated  the  bused  transfers  and  their  predominantly  white 
classmates,  while  the  children  who  remained  at  Hayes  were  rated  by 
a different  set  of  teachers  who  might  well  have  been  functioning 
with  a different  frame  of  reference.  Therefore,  only  general  com- 
parisons between  groups  at  different  schools  have  been  made  on  this 
Instrument.^ 

Among  the  Tyler  pupils,  the  bused  children  received  m^kedly 
lower  ratings  than  their  classmates  on  all  eight  variables^  even  on 
the  pretest  early  In  the  year.  The  differences  between  the  bused 
group  and  the  Tyler  oldtlmers  were  significant  beyond  the  .001 
level  for  General  Personal  Adjustment,  Responsibility  and  Effort, 
and  Creativity  and  Initiative;  beyond  the  .01  level  for  Integrity 
and  Adaptability  to  Rules  and  Conventions;  beyond  the  .05  level  for 
Social  Adjustment;  and  not  significant  for  Sensitivity  to  Others 
and  Group  Orientation.  The  differences  were  greater  for  each  var- 
iable on  the  posttest,  with  the  level  of  significance  exceeding 
.001  for  all  variables  except  Social  Adjustment,  vtiere  the  differ- 
ence was  significant  beyond  the  .01  level.  The  Increased  disparity 
resulted  In  most  cases  from  a combination  of  stronger  ratings  given 
to  the  oldtlmers  and  weaker  ratings  given  to  the  bused  group  than 
at  the  beginning  of  the  year. 

When  compared  with  new  Tyler  area  residents,  the  bused  group 
still  tended  to  be  rated  as  weaker;  the  significance  levels  were 
lower,  but  this  may  have  reflected  the  markedly  smaller  comparison 
group  Involved.  On  the  pretest,  the  differences  were  significant 


^Of  course,  even  the  same  teacher  may  apply  different  standards 
In  rating  the  behavior  of  different  racial  or  other  categories  of 
children  in  a given  classroom,  but  such  ratings  probably  reflect  the 
relative  perceptions  with  which  the  teacher  works  if  not  the  actual 
behavior  of  the  children  rated.  When  different  teachers  in  widely 
disparate  schools  are  Involved,  however,  there  Is  an  additional  un- 
controlled variable. 

^General  Personal  Adjustment,  Responsibility  and  Effort,  Crea- 
tivity and  Initiative,  Integrity,  Social  Adjustment,  Sensitivity  to 
Others,  Group  Orientation,  and  Adaptability  to  Rules  and  Conventions, 
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beyond  the  .001  level  for  Creativity  and  Initiative,  beyond  the  .01 
level  for  Responsibility  and  Effort,  beyond  the  .02  level  for  Gen- 
eral Personal  Adjustment,  and  not  significant  for  the  other  five 
variables.  Again,  the  differences  were  greater  on  the  posttest, 
exceeding  the  .001  level  of  significance  for  General  Personal  Ad- 
justment, Responsibility  and  Effort,  and  Creativity  and  Initiative. 

The  .01  level  was  exceeded  for  Sensitivity,  Group  Orientation,  and 
Adaptability  to  Rules  and  Conventions,  the  .02  level  for  Integrity, 
and  the  .05  level  for  Social  Adjustment.  By  contrast,  no  slgnlflcmt 
differences  were  found  between  new  area  residents  and  oldtimers  on 
either  administration. 

No  extreme  or  consistent  differences  were  found  between  the 
ratings  of  the  Hayes  pupils  whose  parents  had  refused  the  transfer 
option  and  those  of  the  Hayes  pupils  whose  parents  had  accepted  and 
held  places  on  the  waiting  list.  In  general,  their  ratings  tended 
to  be  between  those  of  their  neighbors  being  bused  to  Tyler  and  those 
of  the  Tyler  "regulars."  The  meaning  of  this  finding  Is  obscure  since, 
as  has  been  mentioned  above,  teachers  who  possibly  had  different  be- 
havioral expectations  for  their  pupils  did  the  rating  in  the  two 
schools. 

At  Gilbert  School,  ratings  were  combined  separately  for  grades 
one,  two,  and  three  and  grades  four  through  six.  On  the  pretest  in 
the  lower  grades,  the  same  grades  as  have  been  reviewed  at  Tyler  and 
Hayes,  only  the  white  redlstrlctees  compared  with  the  oldtimers  showed 
a significant  difference  at  as  much  as  the  .05  level,  on  Creativity 
and  Initiative.  The  Gilbert  analysis  was,  of  course,  hampered  by  the 
limited  N*s,  and  it  would  seem  presumptuous  to  attempt  to  Interpret  a 
single  finding  significant  at  the  .05  level  among  24  comparisons;  this 
reflects  chance  expectations  almost  perfectly.  On  the  posttest,  the 
only  significant  difference  was  between  the  Negro  redlstrlctees  and 
the  oldtimers  on  Social  Adjustment  and  favored  the  latter  group  at  the 
.01  level  of  significance.  It  should  be  noted,  however,  that  the 
overall  tendency  was  for  the  ratings  to  favor  the  oldtimers  over  the 
redlstrlctees  and  that  there  was  no  consistent  pattern  of  preference 
shown  between  white  and  Negro  redlstrlctees. 

On  the  upper  elementary  school  level,  grades  four  throu^  six, 
the  posttest  ratings  In  particular  tended  to  favor  the  controls  over 
the  Negro  redlstrlctees.  These  differences  were  significant  at  least 
at  the  .05  level  on  all  variables  except  Responsibility  and  Effort  and 
Social  Adjustment.  In  most  cases,  these  differences  could  be  at- 
tributed to  lower  ratings  given  to  Negro  redlstrlctees  on  the  posttest 
than  they  had  received  on  the  pretest.  The  physically  disabled  chil- 
dren tended  not  to  be  rated  markedly  and  consistently  differently  than 
their  classmates  but,  again,  their  numbers  were  too  small  to  permit 
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convincing  conclusions  be  drawn. 

At  Hayes  and  Tyler,  where  the  California  Test  of  Personality 
was  given  only  In  grade  three,  the  scores  of  the  three  predominantly 
Negro  groups  (bused,  waiting  list,  and  refusers)  were  somewhat  In- 
consistent on  subtests  but  roughly  comparable  on  an  overall  basis 
with  generally  little  pre-post  variation.  The  oldtimers  and  the  new 
area  resident  groups  at  Tyler  both  tended  to  have  higher  scores 
throughout,  with  the  differences  being  greater  for  personal  adjust- 
ment than  for  social  adjustment  and,  again,  no  clear  pre-post  changes. 
Among  the  latter  two  groups,  the  new  area  residents  appeared  consist- 
ently to  have  slightly  higher  scores.  Given  the  small  N*s  Involved, 
these  data  must  be  viewed  as  no  more  than  Indicative  of  possible  tend- 
encies to  be  confirmed  or  refuted  by  subsequent  studies,  but  It  Is  of 
Interest  to  note  that  the  bused  children  tendeo  to  show  less  of  a 
deficit  relative  to  the  other  groups  at  Tyler  on  social  than  on  per- 
sonal adjustment  variables  on  both  the  Teacher  Check  List  and  the 
California  Test  of  Personality.  This  apparently  was  not  confirmed  on 
the  California  Test  of  Personality  at  Gilbert,  where  the  white  control 
groups  consistently  had  hi^er  scores  than  the  redistricted  Negroes. 

The  few  redistricted  whites  tended  to  score  between  the  other  two 
groups  at  Gilbert.  The  Gilbert  groups  did  not  appear  to  differ  sys- 
tematically and  appreciably  from  what  might  be  termed  their  counter- 
part groups  at  Tyler,  although  the  white  controls  did  have  slightly 
higher  scores  on  social  and  total  adjustment  than  did  those  at  Tyler. 

IV.  Soclometrlc  Choices  (Tables  7.20-7.52): 

The  overrll  tendency,  perhaps  best  illustrated  in  the  relevant 
tables,  was  clearly  for  the  white  oldtimers  to  be  overchosen  in  terms 
of  their  proportions  in  the  Tyler  and  Gilbert  pupil  populations  and 
for  the  Negro  newcomers  to  be  underchosen.  The  \diite  new  residents 
in  the  Tyler  district  were  chosen  about  in  proportion  to  their  numbers, 
but  the  white  redistrictees  at  Gilbert  tended  to  be  underchosen  as 
well.  Negro  oldtimers  at  Gilbert  also  tended  to  be  underchosen. 

These  gross  findings  were  generally  reflected  on  both  pretests  and 
posttests,  but  there  were  a few  exceptions  as  is  indicated  in  the 
following  overview  of  choices  made  by  given  groups  of  choosers.  Ad- 
ditional comparisons,  including  those  involving  the  individual  socio- 
metric criteria,  can  be  made  by  the  reader  based  on  the  data  presented 
in  the  relevant  tables. 


In  the  second  grade  at  Tyler,  white  neighborhood  resident  chil- 
dren of  both  sexes  chose  more  bused  Negroes  of  their  own  sex  on  the 
posttest  than  they  had  on  the  pretest.  When  these  choices  were  com- 
pared with  choices  the  neighborhood  children  made  among  themselves, 
the  pre-post  gains  made  by  the  bused  Negro  boys  were  significant  be- 
yond the  .02  level  for  "best  friends"  and  beyond  the  .01  level  for 
classmates  they  would  like  to  take  home  to  play  with.  On  the  former 

(to  p.  353) 
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Table  7.9 


Teacher  Ratings  of  General  Personal  Adlustment — Grades  One.  Two>  and  Three 

Combined 


Group 

Very 

Strong 

Tends 

Toward 

S^.rength 

Tends 

Toward 

Weakness 

Very 

Weak 

Average 

Rating 

Requested 

Fre 

13 

17 

15 

4 

2.20 

Transfer 
from  Hayes 

Post 

8 

11 

12 

10 

2.59 

Refused 

Pre 

6 

22 

13 

4 

2.33 

Transfer 
from  Hayes 

Post 

8 

13 

20 

12 

2.68 

Transferred 

Fre 

0 

30 

20 

6 

2.57 

to 

Tyler 

Post 

4 

11 

19 

13 

2.87 

New  Tyler 

Pre 

15 

30 

13 

1 

2.00 

Area 

Residents 

Post 

18 

23 

8 

1 

1.86 

Old  Tyler 

Pre 

34 

70 

13 

2 

1.86 

Area 

Residents 

Post 

40 

66 

4 

4 

1.75 

Gilbert 

Fre 

1 

7 

5 

0 

2.31 

White 

Redlstrlctees 

Post 

3 

1 

7 

1 

2.50 

Gilbert 

Fre 

2 

14 

8 

1 

2.32 

Negro 

Redlstrlctees 

Post 

3 

13 

8 

6 

2.57 

Controls 

Pre 

6 

22 

10 

2 

2.20 

at 

Gilbert 

Post 

12 

16 

12 

1 

2.05 

Physically 

Fre 

0 

9 

0 

0 

2.00 

Disabled 

Post 

1 

7 

4 

0 

2.50 

w Note . —The  first  four  columns  Indicate  the  number  of  child- 

ren In  each  group  rated  at  the  Indicated  levels  of  strength.  The 
ratings  were  treated  as  scores  from  one  (strong)  to  four  for  pur- 
poses of  computing  the  average  rating  presented  In  the  last  col- 
umn. The  lower  the  average  rating,  therefore,  the  more  strength 
shown  by  the  group  concerned. 
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T^ble  7.10 


Teacher  Ratings  of  Responsibility  and  Effort— Grades  One.  Two,  and  Three 

Combined 


a 


Group 

Very 

Strong 

Tends 

Toward 

Strength 

Tends 

Toward 

Weakness 

^Very 

Weak 

Average 

Rating 

Requested 

Transfer 

Pre 

15 

20 

10 

6 

2.14 

from  Hayes 

Post 

11 

15 

7 

7 

2.25 

Refused 

Transfer 

Pro 

10 

21 

9 

5 

2.20 

from  Hayes 

Post 

7 

22 

13 

4 

1.89 

Transferred 

to 

Pre 

0 

27 

19 

9 

2.67 

Tyler 

Post 

4 

lA 

14 

11 

2.86 

New  Tyler 
Area 

Pre 

23 

21 

7 

4 

1.73 

Residents 

Post 

23 

20 

5 

2 

1.72 

Old  Tyler 
Area 

Pre 

47 

52 

16 

4 

1.81 

Residents 

Post 

45 

46 

9 

4 

1.73 

Gilbert 

White 

Pre 

1 

5 

6 

0 

2.42 

Redlstrlctees 

Post 

3 

2 

5 

2 

2.50 

Gilbert 

Negro 

Pre 

0 

14 

8 

2 

1.76 

Redlstrlctees 

Post 

4 

12 

7 

8 

2.61 

Controls  at 

Pre 

10 

20 

8 

0 

1.95 

Gilbert 

Post 

11 

17 

12 

2 

2.12 

Physically 

Pre 

0 

8 

0 

0 

2.00 

Disabled 

Post 

0 

8 

4 

0 

2.33 

Note. — The  first  four  columns  Indicate  the  number  of  child- 
ren In  each  group  rated  at  the  Indicated  levels  of  strength.  The 
ratings  were  treated  as  scores  from  one  (strong)  to  four  for  pur- 
poses of  computing  the  average  rating  presented  In  the  last  col- 
umn. The  lower  the  average  rating,  therefore,  the  more  strength 
shown  by  the  group  concerned. 
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Table  7.11 


Teacher  Ratings  of  Creativity  and  Initlatliye-Grades  One.  Two,  and  Three 

Combined 


Group 

Very 

Strong 

Tends 

Toward 

Strength 

Tends 

Toward 

Weakness 

Very 

Weak 

Average 

Rating 

Requested 

Transfer 

Pre 

13 

18 

13 

a 

2.27 

from  Hayes 

Post 

8 

15 

8 

8 

2.41 

Refused 

Transfer 

Pre 

12 

14 

12 

7 

2.31 

from  Hayes 

Post 

7 

16 

14 

5 

2.40 

Transferred 

Pre 

0 

24 

24 

8 

2.71 

to  Tyler 

Post 

3 

12 

19 

13 

2.89 

New  Tyler 
Area 

Pre 

16 

28 

8 

3 

1.96 

Residents 

Post 

20 

25 

3 

2 

1.74 

Old  Tyler 
Area 

Pre 

37 

61 

19 

3 

1.90 

Residents 

Post 

49 

48 

14 

3 

1.75 

Gilbert 

White 

Pre 

1 

2 

7 

2 

2.83 

Redlstrlctees 

Post 

3 

2 

5 

2 

2.50 

Gilbert 

Negro 

Pre 

0 

9 

13 

2 

2.71 

Redlstrlctees 

Post 

2 

15 

7 

6 

2.57 

Controls 

Pre 

6 

19 

11 

3 

2.28 

at  Gilbert 

Post 

12 

15 

13 

2 

2.12 

Physically 

Pre 

0 

0 

1 

0 

3.00 

Disabled 

Post 

1 

7 

4 

0 

2.25 

Note. — The  first  four  columns  Indicate  the  number  of  c.4lld- 
ren  In  each  group  rated  at  the  Indicated  levels  of  strength.  The 
ratings  were  treated  as  scores  from  one  (strong)  to  four  for  pur- 
poses of  computing  the  average  rating  presented  In  the  last  col- 
umn. The  lower  the  average  rating,  therefore,  the  more  strength 
shown  by  the  group  concerned. 
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Table  7.12 


O 


U 


o 


o 


o 


u 


u 


o 

ERIC 


Requested 

Pre 

12 

16 

9 

4 

2.12 

Transfer 
from  Hayes 

Post 

9 

13 

9 

4 

2.23 

Refused 

Pre 

13 

12 

9 

5 

2.15 

Transfer 

14 

11 

Q 

5 

1.90 

from  Hayes 

Post 

7 

Transferred 
to  Tyler 

Pre 

Post 

1 

2 

29 

19 

15 

14 

4 

10 

2.45 

2.71 

New  Tyler 

Pre 

12 

26 

9 

2 

2.02 

Area 

Residents 

Post 

13 

19 

8 

3 

2.02 

Old  Tyler 

Pre 

23 

57 

7 

6 

1.96 

Area 

Residents 

Post 

33 

39 

8 

3 

1.77  i 

Gilbert 

Pre 

1 

5 

3 

2 

2.55 

White 

o 

3 

2 

2.50 

Redistrictees  Post 

2 

Gilbert 

Pre 

3 

12 

6 

0 

2.14 

Negro 

15 

8 

4 

2.54 

Redistrictees  Post 

1 

Controls 
at  Gilbert 

Pre 

Post 

5 

14 

28 

21 

5 

6 

0 

1 

2.00 

1.86 

Physically 

Pre 

0 

1 

a 

0 

0 

1 

0 

3.00 

1.86 

Disabled 

Post 

1 

0 

w 

Note. The  first  fotir  columns  indicate  the  number  of  child- 

ren iJTeach  group  rated  at  the  indicated  levels  of  strength.  The 
^!^re*treat.d  a.  .core,  from  one 

noses  of  computing  the  average  rating  presented  in  the  last  col 
Sm.  The  l^r  the  average  rating,  therefore,  tto  more  atrength 
shown  by  the  group  concerned. 
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Table  7.13 


Teacher  Ratings  of  Social  Ad lustanent— Grades  One,  Two,  and  Three  Combined 


Group 

Very 

Strong 

Tends 

Toward 

Strength 

Tends 

Toward 

Weakness 

Very 

Weak 

Average 

Rating 

Requested 

Pre 

15 

21 

9 

2 

1.96 

Transfer 
from  Hayes 

Post 

9 

18 

8 

4 

2.18 

Refused 

Pre 

15 

13 

9 

4 

2.05 

Transfer 
from  Hayes 

Post 

12 

14 

11 

4 

2.17 

Transferred 

Pre 

5 

30 

14 

5 

2.35 

to  ^ler 

Post 

5 

24 

12 

3 

2.30 

New  Tyler 

Pre 

17 

27 

5 

5 

1.96 

Area 

Residents 

Post 

18 

21 

4 

2 

1.78 

Old  Tyler 

Pre 

33 

59 

13 

7 

1.95 

Area 

Residents 

Post 

40 

38 

8 

3 

1.71 

Gilbert 

Pre 

1 

6 

3 

0 

2.20 

White 

Redls trie tees 

Post 

3 

3 

2 

2 

2.30 

Gilbert 

Pre 

1 

14 

6 

0 

2.24 

Negro 

Redlstrlctees 

Post 

3 

12 

8 

4 

2.48 

Controls 

Pre 

4 

27 

6 

1 

2.11 

at  Gilbert 

Post 

16 

21 

3 

1 

1.73 

Physically 

Pre 

0 

2 

1 

1 

2.75 

Disabled 

Post 

0 

6 

1 

2 

2.56 

Note. — The  first  four  columns  Indicate  the  number  of  child- 
ren In  each  group  rated  at  the  Indicated  levels  of  strength.  The 
ratings  were  treated  as  scores  from  one  (strong)  to  four  for  pur- 
poses of  computing  the  average  rating  presented  In  the  last  col- 
umn. The  lower  the  average  rating,  therefore,  the  more  strength 
shown  by  the  group  concerned. 


u 

• 'f-  - 

o 

ERIC 
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Table  7.14 


i I 


U 


O 


Q 


tmj  W w V 

Combined 

Group 

Very 

Strong 

Tends 

Toward 

Strength 

Tends 

Toward 

Weakness 

Very 

Weak 

Average 

Rating 

Requested 

Transfer 

Pre 

9 

20 

14 

2 

2.20 

from  Hayes 

Post 

5 

15 

14 

4 

2.45 

Refused 

Transfer 

Pre 

17 

16 

8 

2 

1.88 

from  Hayes 

Post 

11 

11 

10 

4 

2.19 

Transferred 

Pre 

7 

29 

13 

2 

2.20 

to  Tyler 

Post 

8 

15 

14 

7 

2.45 

New  Tyler 
Area 

Pre 

11 

27 

9 

3 

2.08 

Residents 

Post 

17 

20 

5 

3 

1.87 

Old  Tyler 
Area 

Pre 

21 

63 

17 

5 

2.06 

Residents 

Post 

32 

41 

5 

5 

1.80 

Gilbert 

White 

Pre 

1 

5 

4 

1 

2.45 

Redlstrlctees 

Post 

4 

3 

2 

2 

2.18 

Gilbert 

Negro 

Pre 

3 

12 

7 

1 

2.26 

Redlstrlctees 

Post 

6 

13 

7 

4 

2.30 

Controls 

Pre 

6 

21 

11 

0 

2.13 

at  Gilbert 

Post 

15 

21 

8 

1 

1.89 

Physically 

Pre 

1 

3 

0 

2 

2.50 

Disabled 

Post 

2 

5 

0 

0 

1.71 

Note. — The  first  four  columns  Indicate  the  number  of  child- 
ren In  each  group  rated  at  the  Indicated  levels  of  strength.  The 
ratings  were  treated  as  scores  from  one  (strong)  to  four  for  pur- 
poses of  computing  the  average  rating  presented  In  the  last  col- 
umn. The  lower  the  average  rating,  therefore,  the  more  strength 
shown  by  the  group  concerned. 
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Table  7.15 


Teacher  Ratings  of  Group  Orientation — Grades  One«  TwOt  and  Three  Combined 


Group 

Very 

Strong 

Tends 

Toward 

Strength 

Tends 

Toward 

Weakness 

Very 

Weak 

Average 

Rating 

Requested 

Pre 

17 

19 

11 

2 

1.96 

Transfer 
from  Hayes 

Post 

9 

16 

9 

4 

2.21 

Refused 

Pre 

18 

12 

9 

4 

1.98 

Transfer 
from  Hayes 

Post 

13 

14 

8 

5 

2.13 

Transferred 

Pre 

14 

26 

14 

1 

2.04 

to  Tyler 

Post 

7 

11 

16 

7 

2.56 

New  Tyler 

Pre 

17 

26 

6 

0 

1.78 

Area 

Residents 

Post 

17 

17 

6 

2 

1.83 

Old  Tyler 

Pre 

34 

57 

12 

2 

1.83 

A-'ea 

F -sldents 

Post 

33 

46 

1 

4 

1.71 

Gilbert 

Pre 

4 

4 

3 

1 

2.08 

White 

Redlstrlctees 

Post 

5 

3 

2 

2 

2.08 

Gilbert 

Pre 

5 

7 

10 

1 

2.30 

Negro 

Redlstrlctees 

Post 

9 

12 

5 

4 

2.13 

Controls 

Pre 

3 

20 

15 

3 

2.44 

at  Gilbert 

Post 

14 

17 

9 

1 

1.93 

Physically 

Pre 

1 

2 

1 

0 

2.00 

Disabled 

Post 

0 

5 

0 

2 

2.57 

ren  In  each  group  rated  at  the  indicated  levels  of  strength.  The 
ratings  were  treated  as  scores  from  one  (strong)  to  four  for  pur- 
poses of  computing  the  average  rating  presented  in  the  last  col- 
umn. The  lower  the  average  rating,  therefore,  the  more  strength 
shown  by  the  group  concerned. 
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Table  7.16 


Teacher  Ratings  of  Adaptability  to  Rules  and  Conventions— 
Grades  One^  Two,  and  Three  Combined 


Group 

Very 

Strong 

Tends 

Toward 

Strength 

Tends 

Toward 

Weakness 

Very 

Weak 

Average 

Rating 

Requested 

Transfer 

Pre 

14 

21 

9 

4 

2.06 

from  Hayes 

Post 

8 

9 

13 

7 

2.51 

Refused 

Transfer 

Pre 

16 

13 

10 

2 

1.95 

from  Hayes 

Post 

14 

9 

12 

4 

2.15 

Transferred 

Pre 

8 

27 

17 

2 

2.24 

to  Tyler 

Post 

10 

14 

13 

7 

2.39 

New  Tyler 
Area 

Pre 

22 

18 

8 

3 

1.84 

Residents 

Post 

17 

20 

5 

3 

1.87 

Old  Tyler 
Area 

Pre 

40 

52 

11 

2 

1.76 

Residents 

Post 

39 

39 

5 

7 

1.78 

Gilbert 

White 

Pre 

3 

4 

3 

2 

2.33 

Redlstrlctees  Post 

2 

4 

2 

1 

2.22 

Gilbert 

Negro 

Pre 

4 

10 

8 

1 

2.26 

Redlstrlctees  Post 

5 

12 

7 

4 

2.36 

Controls 

Pre 

9 

16 

13 

0 

2.11 

at  Gilbert 

Post 

19 

14 

7 

2 

1.81 

Physically 

Pre 

3 

2 

0 

1 

1.83 

Disabled 

Post 

0 

5 

1 

1 

2.43 

Note . — 

-The  first  four 

columns  Indicate  the  number  of 

child- 

ren  In  each  group  rated  at  the  Indicated  levels  of  strength.  The 
ratings  were  treated  as  scores  from  one  (strong)  to  four  for  pur- 
poses of  computing  the  average  rating  presented  in  the  last  col- 
umn. The  lower  the  average  rating ^ therefore,  the  more  strength 
shown  by  the  group  concerned. 
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Table  7.17 


Teacher  Ratings;  Gilbert  School^-Grades  Four,  Five,  and  Six  Combined 


Group 

Very 

Strong 

Tends 

Toward 

Strength 

Tends 

Toward 

Weakness 

Very 

Weak 

Average 

Rating 

General  Personal  Adlustment: 

White 

Pre 

2 

3 

2 

0 

2.00 

Redlstrlctees 

Post 

0 

5 

1 

1 

2.43 

Negro 

Pre 

6 

11 

9 

4 

2.37 

Redlstrlctees 

Post 

4 

5 

11 

4 

2.63 

Controls 

Pre 

8 

19 

7 

2 

2.34 

Post 

9 

15 

6 

5 

2.20 

Physically 

Pre 

2 

11 

2 

3 

2.33 

Disabled 

Pest 

3 

7 

9 

1 

2.25 

Responsibility  and  Effort: 

White 

Pre 

2 

3 

2 

1 

2.25 

Redlstrlctees  Post 

1 

3 

2 

1 

2.43 

Negro 

Pre 

6 

8 

7 

6 

2.48 

Redlstrlctees 

Post 

4 

8 

9 

7 

2.68 

Controls 

Pre 

9 

18 

7 

2 

2.06 

Post 

10 

14 

8 

3 

2.11 

Physically 

Pre 

3 

10 

3 

3 

2.32 

Disabled 

Post 

1 

7 

9 

1 

2.56 

(continued) 


Tabl#  7.17  (continued) 


Ttacher  lUtlngi;  Gilbert  School— Gradeg  Four.  Five,  and  Six  Combined 


Group 

Very 

Strong 

Tenda 

Toward 

Strength 

Tenda 

Toward 

Weakneaa 

Very 

Weak 

Average 

Ratlnga 

Creativity  and  Initiative: 

White 

Pre 

1 

4 

1 

2 

2.50 

Redlatrlcteea  Poet 

0 

1 

5 

1 

3.00 

Negro 

Pre 

6 

5 

10 

6 

2.59 

Redlatrlcteea  Poat 

3 

5 

11 

9 

2.93 

Controla 

Pre 

10 

14 

10 

1 

2.06 

Poat 

10 

12 

11 

2 

2.14 

Phyalcally 

Pre 

3 

9 

1 

6 

2.53 

Dlaabled 

Poat 

0 

5 

10 

3 

2.89 

Intearlty: 

White 

Pre 

2 

5 

1 

0 

1.88 

Redlatrlcteea  Poat 

0 

5 

1 

1 

2.43 

Nbgro 

Pre 

3 

13 

10 

0 

2.27 

Redlatrlcteea 

Poat 

4 

7 

9 

8 

2.75 

Controla 

Pre 

14 

18 

1 

3 

1.81 

Poat 

14 

15 

4 

2 

1.83 

Phyalcally 

Pre 

4 

12 

2 

0 

1.89 

Dlaabled 

Poat 

4 

11 

5 

1 

2.14 

(continued) 
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Table  7.17  (continued) 

Teacher  Ratings;  Gilbert  School— Grades  Four,  Five,  and  Six  Coniblned 


C> 


Group 

Very 

Strong 

Tenda 

Toward 

Strength 

Tenda 

Toward 

Weakneaa 

Very 

Weak 

Average 

Rating 

Social  Adlustment: 
White  Fre 

4 

4 

0 

0 

1.50 

Redlatrlcteea  Post 

1 

5 

1 

0 

2.00 

Negro  Fre 

6 

13 

5 

3 

2.19 

Redlatrlcteea  Foat 

3 

12 

6 

7 

2.61 

Controla  Fre 

14 

16 

5 

1 

1.81 

Foat 

12 

15 

4 

3 

1.94 

Fhyalcally  Fre 

1 

13 

1 

4 

2.42 

Dlaabled  Foat 

0 

7 

11 

0 

2.61 

Senaltlvlty  to  Othera: 
White  Fre  1 

5 

1 

0 

2.00 

Redlatrlcteea  Foat 

1 

5 

1 

0 

2.00 

Negro  Fre 

5 

14 

7 

0 

2.08 

Redlatrlcteea  Foat 

3 

9 

9 

7 

2.50 

Controla  Fre 

6 

24 

5 

0 

1.97 

Foat 

11 

14 

7 

3 

2.06 

Fhyalcally  Fre 

2 

15 

4 

0 

2.10 

Dlaabled  Foat 

0 

10 

5 

0 

2.33 

(continued) 
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Table  7.17  (continued) 


{) 


Teacher  Retlnge;  Gilbert  School— Gredee  Four,  Five,  end  Six  CoBblned 


U 


Group 


Very  Tenda  Tenda 
Strong  Toward  Toward 

Strength  Weakneaa 


Very  Average 
Weak  Rating 


U 


Group  Orientation; 

White  Pre 

Redlatrlcteea  Foat 

Negro  Pre 

Redlatrlcteea  Post 


Gontrola 


Phyalcally 

Dlaabled 


Pre 

Poat 

Pre 

Poat 


1 

1 

5 

3 

13 

12 

4 
0 


3 

4 

9 

7 

17 

14 

6 

9 


3 

3 

12 

9 

6 

5 

6 
7 


0 

0 

1 

9 

0 

3 

3 

1 


2.29 

2.25 

2.25 

2.86 

1.81 

1.97 

2.42 

2.53 


O 


Adaptability  to  Rulea  and  Conventional 


O 


U 


White 

Pre 

1 

5 

Redlatrlcteea 

Poat 

1 

8 

Negro 

Pre 

3 

17 

Redlatrlcteea 

Post 

3 

12 

Controls 

Pre 

10 

23 

Post 

16 

12 

Phyalcally 

Pre 

4 

8 

Dlaabled 

Post 

1 

9 

Note . —The 

first  : 

four  columns  In 

1 

2 

6 

8 

2 

3 

1 

8 


0 

0 

1 

5 

1 

3 

6 
0 


2.00 

2.09 

2.19 

2.54 

1.83 

1.79 

2.47 

2.39 


ren  In  each  group  rated  at  the  Indicated  levela  of  atrength.  The 
ratlnga  were  treated  aa  acorea  from  one  (atrong)  to  four  for  pur- 
poaea  of  computing  the  average  rating  preaented  In  the  laat  col- 
umn. The  lower  the  average  rating}  therefore,  the  more  atrength 
ahown  by  the  group  concerned. 
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Table  7,18 

Cellfornle  Teat  of  Pereonelltv— Grade  Three 


Group 

Paraonal 

Adjuatment 

Social 

Adjuatment 

Total 

Adjuatment 

pre 

Foat 

Fre 

Foat 

Fre 

Foat 

Requeated 

N 

9 

9 

9 

9 

9 

9 

Tranafer 

T 

29.00 

28.00 

31.56 

34.00 

60.56 

62.00 

from  Hayea 

SD 

5.17 

4.53 

7.65 

6.20 

11.84 

9.17 

Refuaed 

N 

9 

9 

9 

9 

9 

0 

Tranafer 

I 

32.78 

30,44 

33.56 

33.67 

65.22 

64.11 

from  Hayea 

SD 

6.85 

6.78 

7.26 

5.81 

14.13 

11.25 

Tranaferred 

N 

11 

11 

11 

11 

11 

11 

to 

X 

29.36 

30.09 

34.45 

36.18 

63.28 

66.27 

Tyler 

SD 

3.88 

5.65 

4.95 

5.06 

8.30 

10.19 

New 

N 

15 

15 

15 

15 

15 

15 

Tyler  Area 

37.20 

3S.87 

41.33 

39.93 

78.93 

78.20 

Realdenta 

SD 

4.66 

7.20 

4.03 

5.52 

7.16 

12.42 

Old 

N 

22 

22 

22 

22 

22 

22 

Tyler  Area 

? 

35.72 

36.27 

37.77 

37.36 

73.50 

72.63 

Realdenta 

SD 

5.32 

6.84 

5.74 

5.87 

12.34 

10.39 

Gilbert 

N 

3 

3 

3 

3 

3 

3 

White 

ST 

35.67 

31.67 

40.33 

37.67 

76.00 

69.33 

Redlatrlcteea 

SD 

3.68 

4.99 

.94 

2.94 

2.45 

7.01 

Gilbert 

N 

7 

7 

7 

7 

7 

7 

Negro 

sr 

30.57 

29.14 

34.43 

30.14 

65.00 

59.29 

Redlatrlcteea 

SD 

4.54 

6.60 

2,06 

7,28 

5.83 

11.00 

Controla 

N 

mam 

11 

11 

11 

11 

11 

11 

at 

3T 

37.09 

35.64 

40.09 

41.09 

77.18 

76.73 

Gilbert 

SD 

5.36 

5.48 

3.70 

5.15 

8.39 

9.49 

u 
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Table  7,19 

California  Test  of  Personality— Gilbert  Elementary  School,  Grades  Four  to  Six 


Group 

Peraonal 

Adjuatment 

Social 

Adjuatment 

Total 

Adjuatment 

Fre 

Poat 

Fre 

roat 

rre 

"FdlC 

Grade  Four: 

White 

N 

2 

2 

2 

2 

2 

2 

Redlatrlcteea 

T 

55.50 

56.50 

51.50 

53.50 

107.00 

110.00 

SD 

6.50 

10.50 

5.50 

10.50 

12.00 

6.63 

Negro 

N 

12 

14 

12 

14 

12 

14 

Redlatrlcteea 

I 

48.00 

43.14 

51.50 

53.14 

99.50 

96.28 

SD 

7.45 

10.10 

11.15 

7.65 

18.60 

17.75 

N 

16 

16 

16 

16 

16 

16 

Controla 

X 

49.81 

51.88 

54.94 

57.50 

104.75 

109.38 

SD 

11.19 

10.41 

7.95 

9.41 

18.79 

21.14 

Grade  Five: 

White 

N 

3 

2 

3 

2 

3 

2 

Redlatrlcteea 

55.33 

60.50 

62.33 

61.00 

117.67 

121.50 

SD 

4.93 

7.50 

4.78 

4.00 

9.71 

11.50 

Negro 

N 

3 

4 

3 

4 

3 

4 

Redlatrlcteea 

X 

43.67 

42.00 

49.33 

40.75 

93.00 

82.75 

SD 

3.68 

7.10 

11.05 

12.74 

14.14 

19.84 

N 

7 

7 

7 

7 

7 

7 

Controls 

7 

57.43 

62.43 

63.00 

65.14 

120.43 

127.57 

SD 

7.21 

5.47 

3.21 

3.89 

10.23 

9.03 

Grade  Six: 

White 

N 

2 

3 

1 

2 

1 

2 

Redlatrlcteea 

X 

40.00 

56.33 

60.00 

62.50 

109.00 

121.00 

SD 

9.00 

.47 

- 

2.50 

- 

2.00 

Negro 

N 

11 

11 

11 

11 

11 

11 

Redlatrlcteea 

X 

40.90 

45.45 

46.00 

47.45 

86.40 

92.90 

SD 

10.04 

12.69 

12.39 

12.19 

20.15 

20.47 

N 

12 

12 

12 

12 

12 

12 

Controla 

7 

53.75 

56.75 

56.67 

58.67 

110.42 

115.42 

SD 

11.18 

7.59 

11.48 

7.63 

21.64 

13.59 
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criterion,  the  bused  Negro  girls  mede  geins  significant  beyond  the 
.01  level.  Differences  on  the  other  criteria  for  same  sex  choices 
were  not  significant,  but  the  bused  Negro  children  made  relative 
gains  on  each.  White  new  resident  second  graders  did  not  show  com- 
parable Increments,  but  they  received  generally  more  same  sex 
choices  both  pre  and  post  than  did  the  bused  Negro  children.  It 

seems  apparent  that,  among  these  second  graders  at  least,  the  bused 

Negroes  did  not  achieve  a level  of  acceptance  among  the  oldtimers 
equal  to  that  of  other  newcomers,  but  they  did  make  significant 
gains  within  a year. 

Bused  Negro  boys  were  not  Infrequently  chosen  by  white  neigh- 
borhood girls  on  the  posttest,  although  few  were  chosen  on  the  pre- 
test, but  no  bused  Negro  girls  were  chosen  by  white  neighborhood 
boys.  Bused  Negro  boys  gained  from  pre  to  post  in  choices  by  white 

nelght'orhood  girls  on  all  four  criteria.  Three  of  these  gains  were 

significant  relative  to  the  same  girls'  choices  of  white  neighborhood 
boys:  "best  friend"  at  the  .001  level  and  "help  with  schoolwork"  and 

"captain  of  the  team"  at  the  .01  level.  The  bused  Negro  boys  also 
gained  relative  to  the  new  resident  white  boys  in  the  eyes  of  the 
white  neighborhood  girls.  Despite  the  smaller  N's  Involved,  the 
gains  were  significant  at  the  .05  level  on  the  same  three  variables. 
It  seems  noteworthy  that  the  bused  Negro  boys  were  chosen  more  fre- 
quently on  the  posttest  by  white,  neighborhood  girls  than  were 
^Ite,  new  resident  boys,  who  comprised  a group  of  comparable  size. 
These  gains  seem  to  have  been  primarily  at  the  expense  of  the  other 
boys. 


At  the  third  grade  level,  \diere  there  were  fewer  bused  Negroes 
and  new  resident  whites  alike,  the  picture  was  markedly  different. 
Few  choices  by  the  white  oldtimers  went  to  bused  Negroes  either  pre 
or  post,  and  nearly  all  of  these  were  choices  of  boys  by  boys. 

There  was  no  Increment  over  the  course  of  the  year.  New  resident 
white  boys  were  chosen  more  frequently  by  white  neighborhood  boys 
than  were  bused  Negroes  on  the  pretest  and  still  more  frequently  on 
the  posttest.  White  neighborhood  girls  chose  new  resident  girls 
more  frequently  than  they  chose  bused  Negro  girls,  and  they  chose 
virtually  no  bused  Negro  boys  as  their  second  grade  counterparts 
had.  Thus,  the  white  oldtimers  ^eem  to  have  begun  to  accept  the 
bused  Negroes  at  the  second  grade  level  but  not  at  the  third.  Even 
in  the  second  grade,  however,  as  we  have  seen,  it  took  longer  for 
the  bused  Negroes  to  gain  a measure  of  acceptance. 

Bused  Negro  second  grade  boys  tended  to  choose  one  another  at 
about  chance  expectancies  on  the  pretest  but  more  frequently  on  the 
posttest.  The  picture  was  less  clear  for  the  bused  Negro  girls, 
since  they  tended. to  make  more  cross-sex  choices,  but  they  also 
made  more  In-group  choices  than  did  the  boys.  These  data  are  some- 
what obscured  by  the  fact  that  the  small  number  of  bused  Negroes 
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per  classroom  forced  subjects  to  choose  some  vdiites  If  they  made 
all  the  choices  requested  of  them,  but  the  trend  seems  apparent. 
Results  at  the  third  grade  level  must  be  viewed  even  more  care- 
fully, since  there  were  even  fewer  third  grade  newcomers.  Bused 
Negro  third  grade  boys  chose  among  one  another  much  more  than  did 
the  second  graders,  but  the  girls  dM  so  only  on  the  pretest. 

Their  posttest  choices  were  almost  entirely  limited  to  whites. 

The  \dilte  new  resident  second  graders  of  both  sexes  tended  to 
choose  among  themselves  as  well,  even  more  than  did  the  Negroes, 
but  the  white  new  residents  apparently  assimilated  some\diat  more 
freely  at  the  third  grade  level. 

The  Negro  redlstrlctees  at  Gilbert  tended  to  make  more  in- 
group choices  than  would  have  been  predicted  on  the  basis  of  their 
percentage  in  the  pupil  population,  but  the  boys  particularly  were 
less  prone  to  in-group  preference  on  the  posttest  than  on  the  pre- 
test. These  results  were  not  reflected  consistently  at  all  grade 
levels  but  do  represent  the  overall  trend.  The  same  general  pattern 
characterized  the  white  redlstrlctees,  althou^  their  numbers  at  in- 
dividual grade  levels  were  too  small  to  tell  us  much  except  based  on 
grade  two  through  six  totals.  Individual  tables  are  presented  to 
Indicate  choices  of  the  critical  groups  by  the  critical  groups,  ex- 
cept that  categories  with  seemingly  Insignificant  N's  (e.g.,  Negro 
area  pupils)  have  been  omitted.  Therefore,  the  percentages  do  not 
always  total  100.  The  total  N on  which  each  coltimn  of  percentages 
is  based  is  presented  for  the  convenience  of  readers  who  may  wish 
to  carry  out  further  analyses. 

V.  Discussion: 

Conclusions  based  on  such  limited  N's  must  be  viewed  with  cau- 
tion, at  least  until  they  can  be  studied  In  the  context  of  related 
studies  of  other  populations.  However,  the  data  reported  here  offer 
little  to  support  the  claims  of  those  who  express  the  fear  that  dis- 
advantaged Negro  elementary  school  children  will  be  "hurt"  more  If 
they  are  forced  to  compete  with  high  achieving,  middle  class  wtiltes 
than  they  might  be  by  attending  more  homogeneous,  inner  city  schools. 
On  the  other  hand,  the  results  tend  to  confirm  that  there  are  marked 
differences  in  performance  as  well  as  social  cleavages  between  the 
groups,  and  it  seems  apparent  that  desegregation  did  little  to  close 
such  gaps  in  the  course  of  the  first  year. 

It  seems  that  "newness"  to  the  school  did  not,  in  Itself, 
markedly  hamper  the  achievement  or  adjustment  of  the  newcomers  at 
Tyler,  since  the  pupils  who  had  recently  moved  into  the  nel^borhood 
were  hardly  different  on  most  of  the  measures  used  from  the  "old- 
timers."  The  slight  differences  that  did  appear  paled  before  the 
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ERIC 


Number  of  Choices  478  357  478  363  461  344  367  320 


n 
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Table  7.23 


unoices  oy 

JLO  aim  xj 

Grade 

f X^X  J 

Two 

y 

Group 

Sex 

7.  of 
Pupils 

Take  Home 
to  Play 

Best 

Friends 

Help  with 
Schoolwork 

Captain 
of  Team 

(N-125) 

Pre 

rost 

Pre 

Post 

rre 

Post 

Ffe 

rose 

Choices  bv  Bovs  of: 
Transfers  M 09 

11 

17 

14 

22 

10 

16 

09 

14 

from  Hayes 

F 

08 

05 

03 

00 

03 

03 

00 

00 

00 

New  Area 

M 

10 

07 

09 

07 

05 

13 

03 

09 

04 

Residents 

F 

08 

02 

09 

05 

05 

10 

16 

11 

11 

Other  Old 

M 

34 

48 

37 

35 

49 

38 

32 

43 

50 

Residents 

F 

31 

27 

20 

37 

16 

23 

30 

26 

18 

Number  of  Choices 

44 

35 

43 

37 

39 

37 

35 

28 

Choices  by  Girls  of: 
Transfers  M 09 

08 

11 

03 

09 

05 

06 

00 

06 

from  Hayes 

F 

08 

03 

17 

12 

29 

16 

18 

14 

09 

New  Area 

M 

10 

03 

00 

03 

00 

05 

09 

00 

06 

Residents 

F 

08 

13 

09 

15 

06 

14 

09 

14 

03 

Other  Old 

M 

34 

42 

00 

30 

00 

24 

09 

32 

30 

Residents 

F 

31 

21 

51 

27 

46 

24 

42 

36 

42 

Number  of  Choices 

38 

35 

33 

35 

37 

33 

22 

33 

o 


U 


O 


o 


Table  7,24 


Choices  bv  White  New  Resident  Pupils  at  Tvler  Elementary  School 

in  Percentages,  Grade  Two 


Group 

Sex 

% of 
Pupils 
(N-125) 

Take  Home 
to  Play 

Best 

Friends 

Help  with 
Schoolwork 

Captain 
of  Team 

Pre 

Post 

Pre 

Post 

Pre 

Post 

Pre 

Post 

Choices  bv  Boys  of; 

Transfers 

M 

09 

06 

09 

06 

15 

08 

06 

02 

17 

from  Hayes 

F 

08 

00 

00 

00 

00 

00 

00 

00 

00 

New  Area 

M 

10 

14 

21 

16 

18 

13 

14 

22 

28 

Residents 

F 

08 

02 

00 

06 

06 

08 

00 

00 

00 

Other  Old 

M 

34 

62 

59 

63 

34 

56 

54 

62 

45 

Residents 

F 

31 

14 

12 

10 

21 

15 

26 

13 

10 

Number  of  Choices 

50 

34 

51 

33 

52 

35 

45 

29 

Choices  by  Girls  of: 

Transfers 

M 

09 

00 

06 

00 

06 

00 

03 

03 

10 

from  Hayes 

F 

08 

05 

03 

03 

03 

00 

03 

03 

03 

New  Area 

M 

10 

00 

03 

08 

06 

00 

03 

12 

03 

Residents 

F 

08 

30 

42 

36 

42 

20 

35 

21 

30 

Other  Old 

M 

34 

20 

10 

21 

10 

28 

23 

32 

23 

Residents 

F 

31 

40 

35 

33 

32 

50 

32 

24 

30 

Number  of  Choices 

40 

31 

39 

31 

40 

31 

34 

30 

o 

359 


o 


TiM^7i25 


Choices  by  White  Old  Resident  Pupils  at  Tyler  Elementary  School 

in  Percentages,  Grade  Tw 


Group 

Sex 

% of 
Pupils 

Take  Home 
to  Play 

Best 

Friends 

Help  with 
Schoolwork 

Captain 
of  Team 

Pre 

Post 

Pre 

Post 

Pre 

Post 

Pre 

Post 

Choices  by  Bovs  of: 

Transfers 

M 

09 

03 

09 

04 

12 

03 

06 

06 

10 

from  Hayes 

F 

08 

00 

00 

00 

00 

00 

00 

00 

00 

New  Area 

M 

10 

08 

17 

13 

12 

11 

12 

08 

10 

Residents 

F 

08 

01 

02 

01 

02 

01 

08 

00 

05 

Other  Old 

M 

34 

76 

58 

70 

65 

59 

54 

69 

70 

Residents 

F 

31 

11 

12 

12 

08 

26 

17 

15 

04 

Ninnber  of  Choices 

168 

130 

166 

130 

156 

118 

118 

102 

Choices  by  Girls  of: 

Transfers 

M 

09 

01 

04 

00 

07 

01 

09 

03 

15 

from  Hayes 

F 

08 

04 

08 

04 

14 

01 

02 

03 

08 

New  Area 

M 

10 

05 

04 

03 

03 

05 

03 

07 

04 

Residents 

F 

08 

13 

11 

09 

08 

11 

12 

09 

11 

Other  Old 

K 

34 

14 

13 

18 

07 

27 

18 

33 

24 

Residents 

F 

31 

61 

57 

65 

56 

54 

52 

45 

38 

Number  of  Choices: 

150 

104 

154 

109 

146 

101 

120 

93 

o 


Table  7.26 


U 


U 


• t 


Choices  by  Negro  Tranafer  Pupils  at  Tyler  Elementary  School 

in  Percentages.  Grade  Three 


Group 

Sex 

% of 
Pupils 
lN-130) 

Take  Home 
to  Play 

Best 

Friends 

Help  with 
Schoolwork 

Captain 
of  Team 

Pre 

Post 

Pre 

Post 

Pre 

Post 

Pre 

Post 

Choices  by  Boys 

of: 

Transfers 

M 

07 

19 

14 

26 

43 

17 

40 

27 

64 

from  Hayes 

F 

05 

00 

00 

00 

00 

00 

00 

00 

00 

New  Area 

M 

05 

05 

00 

04 

00 

03 

00 

01 

00 

Residents 

F 

04 

CO 

00 

00 

00 

03 

00 

00 

00 

Other  Old 

M 

45 

71 

57 

67 

57 

62 

50 

57 

36 

Residents 

F 

35 

05 

00 

04 

00 

14 

10 

13 

00 

Number  of  Choices 

21 

14 

27 

14 

29 

10 

30 

11 

Choices  by  Girls  of: 

Transfers 

M 

07 

00 

00 

06 

00 

00 

06 

00 

06 

from  Hayes 

F 

05 

21 

00 

17 

00 

15 

00 

27 

00 

New  Area 

M 

05 

00 

00 

00 

00 

00 

00 

00 

00 

Residents 

F 

04 

07 

06 

06 

06 

10 

06 

00 

00 

Other  Old 

M 

45 

00 

00 

06 

00 

25 

25 

20 

00 

Residents 

F 

35 

71 

94 

67 

94 

50 

63 

53 

94 

Number  of  Choices 

14 

18 

18 

18 

20 

16 

15 

16 

361 


u 


Table  7.27 


Choices  by  White  New  Resident  Pupils  at  Tvler  Elementary  School 

in  Percentages.  Grade  Three 


% of  Take  Home  Best  Help  with  Captain 
Group  Sex  Pupils  to  Play  Friends  Schoolwork  of  Team 
(N«130)  Pre  Post  Pre  Post  Pre  Post  Pre  Post 

Choices  bv  Bovs  of; 


Transfers 

M 

07 

from  Hayes 

F 

05 

New  Area 

M 

05 

Residents 

F 

04 

Other  Old 

M 

45 

Residents 

F 

35 

Number  of  Choices 

Choices  by  Girls  of: 

Transfers 

M 

07 

from  Hayes 

F 

05 

New  Area 

M 

05 

Residents 

F 

04 

Other  Old 

M 

45 

Residents 

F 

35 

Number  of  Choices 

00 

00 

04 

00 

00 

00 

00 

00 

04 

05 

04 

05 

00 

00 

00 

00 

92 

90 

84 

84 

04 

05 

08 

11 

24 

20 

25 

19 

00 

00 

00 

00 

00 

00 

00 

00 

00 

00 

05 

00 

10 

14 

15 

14 

15 

00 

05 

00 

75 

86 

75 

86 

20 

14 

20 

14 

00 

00 

00 

08 

00 

00 

00 

00 

04 

06 

11 

25 

00 

13 

00 

00 

75 

63 

84 

58 

21 

19 

05 

08 

24 

16 

19 

12 

00 

00 

00 

14 

00 

00 

00 

00 

00 

08 

00 

00 

11 

08 

06 

07 

22 

25 

19 

29 

67 

58 

75 

50 

18 

12 

16 

14 

Table  7.28 


giolces  by  White  Old  Realdent  PuplU  .t  Tvl«r  i;ieB,nt«:v 

in  Percentages.  Grade  Three 


Transfers 
from  Hayes 

M 

F 

07 

05 

03 

00 

05 

01 

04 

00 

03 

01 

03 

00 

01 

00 

06 

00 

06 

01 

New  Area 
Residents 

M 

P 

05 

04 

09 

01 

11 

13 

08 

01 

14 

01 

05 

01 

12 

04 

06 

01 

13 

04 

Other  Old 
Residents 

M 

F 

45 

35 

83 

03 

72 

27 

80 

05 

73 

09 

77 

14 

53 

29 

83 

04 

64 

13 

Number  of  Choices 

217 

148 

214 

140 

195 

139 

189 

102 

Choices  by 

Girls 

of: 

Transfers 
from  Hayes 

M 

F 

07 

05 

00 

00 

01 

00 

01 

00 

00 

01 

00 

00 

00 

02 

01 

01 

01 

02 

New  Area 
Residents 

M 

F 

05 

04 

02 

06 

00 

08 

02 

06 

00 

07 

03 

06 

06 

09 

02 

05 

00 

07 

Other  Old 
Residents 

M 

F 

45 

35 

05 

87 

15 

77 

06 

86 

13 

79 

09 

81 

19 

63 

26 

65 

36 

54 

Number  of  Choices 

169 

116 

174 

115 

172 

98 

165 

89 

Table  7.29 


Soclometrlc  Choice  Percentages  Compared  with  PudII  Percentages  at 

Gilbert  Elementary  School.  Grade  Two 


Group 

% of 
Pupils 

Take  Home 
to  Play 

Best 

Friends 

Help  with 
Schoolwork 

Captain 
of  Team 

(»"50) 

Pre 

Post 

Pre 

Post 

Pre 

Post 

Pre 

Post 

Redlatrlcted 
White  Boys 

12 

11 

09 

10 

10 

04 

02 

10 

04 

Redlatrlcted 
White  Girls 

04 

02 

01 

01 

01 

02 

00 

04 

05 

All  White 
Redlatrlctees 

’6 

13 

10 

11 

10 

06 

02 

11 

Redlatrlcted 
Negro  Boys 

04 

04 

03 

06 

06 

05 

04 

07 

05 

Redlatrlcted 
Negro  Girls 

10 

06 

07 

08 

05 

07 

04 

06 

06 

All  Negro 
Redlatrlctees 

14 

10 

10 

13 

12 

12 

09 

13 

11 

White  Gilbert 
Area  Boys 

34 

43 

39 

43 

42 

29 

43 

43 

51 

White  Gilbert 
Area  Girls 

30 

30 

31 

28 

29 

46 

37 

27 

21 

Gilbert  Area 
White  Pupils 

64 

74 

70 

71 

72 

75 

80 

70 

72 

Negro  Gilbert 
Area  Boys 

02 

00 

00 

00 

00 

00 

01 

00 

00 

Negro  Gilbert 
Area  Girls 

04 

03 

10 

05 

06 

06 

08 

03 

06 

Gilbert  Area 
Negro  Pupils 

06 

03 

10 

05 

06 

06 

09 

03 

06 

Number  of  Choice 

s 

182 

184 

181 

187 

179 

182 

167 

178 

ERIC 


364 


o 


Table  7.30 


U 


I ) 


*j 


Soclometrlc  Choice  Percentages  Compared  with  Pupil  Percentages  at 

Gilbert  Elementary  School « Grade ^Chree 


Group 

% of 
Pupils 
(N-41) 

Take  Home 
to  Play 

Best 

Friends 

Help  with 
Schoolwork 

Captain 
of  Team 

Pre 

Post 

Pre 

Post 

Pre 

Post 

Pre 

Post 

Redlatrlcted 
White  Boys 

05 

04 

01 

02 

02 

02 

01 

07 

03 

Redlatrlcted 
White  Girls 

05 

02 

01 

02 

01 

01 

01 

01 

01 

All  White 
Redlstrlcteea 

10 

06 

01 

04 

03 

03 

01 

08 

04 

Redlatrlcted 
Negro  Boys 

12 

11 

11 

12 

11 

08 

09 

09 

13 

Redlatrlcted 
Negro  Girls 

07 

01 

03 

03 

06 

00 

01 

03 

04 

All  Negro 
Redlstrlcteea 

19 

12 

13 

15 

17 

08 

01 

13 

17 

White  Gilbert 
Area  Boys 

29 

32 

39 

47 

37 

40 

42 

45 

47 

White  Gilbert 
Area  Girls 

31 

48 

42 

32 

39 

48 

44 

32 

31 

Gilbert  Area 
White  Pupils 

60 

80 

81 

79 

76 

89 

86 

78 

78 

Negro  Gilbert 
Area  Boys 

02 

00 

01 

00 

01 

00 

00 

00 

00 

Negro  Gilbert 
Area  Girls 

07 

02 

03 

02 

03 

01 

03 

01 

01 

Gilbert  Area 
Negro  Pupils 

09 

02 

05 

02 

04 

01 

03 

01 

01 

Number  of  Choices 

151 

152 

129 

149 

151 

149 

148 

138 

u 


365 


Table  7.31 


Soclometrlc  Choice  Percentagea  Compared  with  Pupil  Percentages  at 

Gilbert  Klementairy  School.  Grade  Four 


Group 

% of 
Pupils 

Take  Home 
to  Play 

Best 

Friends 

Help  with 
Schoolwork 

Captain 
of  Team 

fN-55) 

— £cs. 

Post 

Pre 

Post 

_J?re 

Post 

Pre 

Post 

Redlatrlcted 
White  Boys 

07 

06 

05 

07 

03 

06 

04 

07 

01 

Redlatrlcted 
White  Girls 

00 

00 

00 

00 

00 

00 

00 

00 

00 

All  White 
Redlatrlcteea 

07 

06 

05 

07 

03 

06 

04 

07 

01 

Redlatrlcted 
Negro  Boys 

13 

10 

08 

12 

07 

07 

04 

10 

17 

Redlatrlcted 
Negro  Girls 

09 

04 

06 

03 

06 

05 

05 

02 

08 

All  Negro 
Redlatrlcteea 

22 

13 

14 

15 

13 

12 

08 

12 

24 

White  Gilbert 
Area  Boys 

31 

36 

41 

33 

40 

36 

46 

40 

41 

White  Gilbert 
Area  Girls 

33 

37 

36 

41 

38 

41 

39 

36 

30 

Gilbert  Area 
White  Pupils 

64 

73 

76 

74 

78 

76 

85 

76 

70 

Negro  Gilbert 
Area  Boys 

05 

05 

02 

03 

02 

03 

01 

03 

02 

Ndgro  Gilbert 
Area  Girls 

02 

02 

03 

02 

03 

01 

02 

02 

02 

Gilbert  Area 
Negro  Pupils 

07 

07 

05 

05 

05 

04 

03 

05 

04 

Number  of  Choices 

186 

191 

170 

186 

174 

169 

142 

172 

366 


Table  7.32 
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Soclometrlc  Choice  Percentages  Compared  with  Pupil  Percentages  at 

Gilbert  Elementary  School,  Grade  Five 


Group 

7.  of 
Pupils 

Take  Home 
to  Play 

Best 

Friends 

Help  with 
Schoolvork 

Captain 
of  Team 

(N-34) 

Pre 

Post 

Pre 

Post 

Pre 

Post 

Pre 

Post 

Redlatrlcted 
White  Boys 

03 

01 

01 

01 

01 

0 

01 

0 

02 

Redlatrlcted 
White  Girls 

09 

04 

07 

05 

08 

06 

06 

03 

07 

All  White 
Redlatrlcteea 

12 

06 

08 

06 

09 

06 

07 

03 

09 

Redlatrlcted 
Negro  Boys 

06 

04 

06 

04 

05 

04 

04 

06 

08 

Redlatrlcted 
Negro  Girls 

09 

01 

01 

01 

02 

00 

01 

01 

04 

All  Negro 
Redlatrlcteea 

15 

04 

06 

06 

07 

04 

05 

07 

12 

White  Gilbert 
Area  Boys 

44 

53 

49 

52 

46 

49 

46 

59 

54 

White  Gilbert 
Area  Girls 

30 

36 

37 

36 

38 

42 

43 

33 

25 

Gilbert  Area 
White  Pupils 

74 

90 

86 

88 

84 

91 

88 

90 

79 

Negro  Gilbert 
Area  Boys 

00 

00 

00 

00 

00 

00 

00 

00 

00 

Negro  Gilbert 
Area  Girls 

00 

00 

00 

00 

00 

00 

00 

00 

00 

Gilbert  Area 
Negro  Pupils 

00 

00 

00 

00 

00 

00 

00 

00 

00 

Number  of  Choices 

137 

142 

135 

141 

138 

138 

116 

123 

y 


er|c 
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Table  7.33 


Socloiaetric  Choice  Percentages  Compared  With  Pupil  Percentages  at 

Gilbert  Elementary  School.  Grade  iSiac 


Group 

X of 
Pupils 

Take  Home 
to  Play 

Best 

Friends 

Help  with 
Schoolwork 

Captain 
of  Team 

(H-55) 

Pre 

Post 

Pre 

Post 

Pre 

Post 

Pre 

Post! 

Redlstrlcted 
White  Boys 

00 

00 

00 

00 

00 

00 

00 

00 

00 

Redlstrlcted 
White  Girls 

00 

00 

00 

00 

00 

00 

00 

00 

00 

All  White 
Redlstrlctees 

00 

00 

00 

00 

00 

00 

00 

00 

00 

Redlstrlcted 
Negro  Boys 

05 

02 

02 

01 

02 

01 

01 

01 

01 

Redlstrlcted 
Negro  Girls 

09 

08 

04 

08 

06 

05 

02 

09 

08 

All  Negro 
Redlstrlctees 

14 

10 

06 

09 

08 

07 

03 

10 

09 

White  Gilbert 
Area  Boys 

38 

39 

45 

40 

44 

35 

46 

44 

51 

White  Gilbert 
Area  Girls 

44 

49 

46 

49 

46 

57 

49 

44 

39 

Gilbert  Area 
White  Pupils 

82 

88 

91 

88 

89 

91 

95 

88 

90 

Negro  Gilbert 
Area  Boys 

00 

00 

00 

00 

00 

00 

00 

00 

00 

Negro  Gilbert 
Area  Girls 

04 

00 

00 

00 

01 

00 

00 

00 

00 

Gilbert  Area 
Negro  Pupils 

04 

00 

00 

00 

01 

00 

00 

00 

00 

Number  of  Choices 

214 

203 

215 

202 

205 

200 

176 

157 

368 


Q 
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Table  7.34 


o 


o 


o 
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goclometrlc  Choice  Percentages  Compared  With  Pupil  Percentages  at 
Gilbert  Elementary  School,  Grades  Two  through  star 


Group 

% of 
Pupils 

Take  Home 
to  Play 

Best 

Friends 

Help  with 
Schoolwork 

Captain 
of  Team 

(N^235) 

Pre 

Post 

Pre 

Post 

Pre 

Post 

Pre 

Post 

Redlstrlcted 
White  Boys 

06 

05 

04 

04 

03 

03 

02 

05 

04 

Redlstrlcted 
White  Girls 

03 

02 

02 

01 

02 

01 

01 

02 

02 

All  White 
Redlstrlctees 

09 

07 

05 

05 

05 

04 

03 

07 

05 

Redlstrlcted 
Negro  Boys 

08 

06 

06 

07 

06 

04 

04 

06 

09 

Redlstrlcted 
Negro  Girls 

09 

05 

04 

05 

05 

03 

03 

05 

06 

All  Negro 
Redlstrlctees 

17 

11 

10 

12 

11 

08 

07 

11 

15 

White  Gilbert 
Area  Boys 

35 

37 

42 

41 

42 

43 

45 

45 

48 

White  Gilbert 
Area  Girls 

34 

43 

39 

39 

38 

42 

42 

35 

29 

Gilbert  Area 
White  Pupils 

69 

79 

81 

80 

80 

85 

87 

80 

77 

Negro  Gilbert 
Area  Boys 

02 

01 

01 

01 

01 

01 

00 

01 

00 

Negro  Gilbert 
Area  Girls 

03 

01 

03 

02 

03 

01 

03 

01 

02 

Gilbert  Area 
Negro  Pupils 

05 

03 

04 

02 

03 

03 

03 

02 

02 

Number  of  Choices 

870 

872 

830 

865 

847 

838 

749 

768 

o 

r.  V-  .7-- 

O 

ERIC 


369 


o 
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Table  7.35 


Choices  by  Negro  Redlstrlcted  Pupils  at  Gilbert  School  In  Percentages. 

Grade  Two 


O 


Group 

Sex 

7.  of 
Pupils 
(N-50) 

Take  Home 
to  Play 

Best 

Friends 

Help  with 
Schoolwork 

Captain 
of  Team 

Fre 

Post 

Pre 

Post 

Pre 

Post 

Pre 

Post 

Choices  by  Second  Grade  Boys: 

White 

M 

12 

13 

14 

06 

13 

00 

00 

00 

06 

Redlstrlctees 

F 

04 

06 

00 

06 

00 

00 

00 

00 

00 

Negro 

M 

04 

13 

14 

13 

13 

08 

13 

09 

13 

Redlstrlctees 

F 

iO 

00 

00 

00 

00 

00 

00 

09 

00 

White  Gilbert 

M 

34 

50 

50 

44 

44 

15 

31 

36 

56 

Area  Pupils 

F 

30 

00 

00 

06 

13 

38 

25 

09 

13 

Number  of  Choices 

16 

14 

16 

16 

13 

16 

11 

16 

Choices  by  Second 

Grade  Girls: 

White 

M 

12 

00 

00 

00 

00 

00 

00 

05 

00 

Redlstrlctees 

F 

04 

00 

05 

00 

06 

05 

05 

15 

05 

Negro 

M 

04 

00 

00 

00 

00 

00 

00 

05 

00 

Redlstrlctees 

F 

10 

20 

15 

26 

22 

25 

15 

10 

25 

White  Gilbert 

M 

34 

25 

00 

11 

11 

05 

10 

05 

10 

Area  Pupils 

F 

30 

50 

55 

58 

56 

50 

65 

50 

50 

Number  of  Choices 

20 

20 

19 

18 

20 

20 

20 

20 

O 

370 


o 


o 


o 


o 


o 
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Table  7.36 


Choices  by  White  Area  Pupils  at  Gilbert 


School 


Grade  Two 


Group 

Sex 

7.  of 
Pupils 

Take  Home 
to  Play 

Best 

Friends 

Help  with 
Schoolwork 

Captain 

of  Team 

rre 

Post 

Pre 

Post 

Pre 

Post 

Pre 

Post 

Choices  by  Secnnd 

Grade  Bovs: 

White 

Redlstrlctees 

M 

F 

12 

04 

19 

00 

18 

01 

09 

00 

18 

00 

08 

00 

04 

00 

15 

00 

19 

00 

Negro 

Redlstrlctees 

M 

F 

04 

10 

07 

01 

02 

04 

09 

01 

10 

01 

08 

03 

05 

00 

11 

03 

04 

00 

White  Gilbert 
Area  Pupils 

M 

F 

34 

30 

58 

07 

52 

13 

59 

11 

49 

14 

40 

27 

63 

15 

60 

05 

65 

06 

Number  of  Choices 

75 

76 

73 

77 

70 

74 

61 

69 

Choices  by  Second  Grade 

White 

Redlstrlctees 

M 

F 

12 

04 

00 

03 

00 

00 

00 

00 

00 

00 

01 

06 

00 

00 

04 

07 

08 

00 

Negro 

Redlstrlctees 

M 

F 

04 

10 

01 

06 

02 

08 

00 

12 

03 

03 

01 

06 

02 

03 

00 

04 

04 

08 

White  Gilbert 
Area  Pupils 

M 

F 

34 

30 

20 

56 

14 

60 

14 

56 

30 

54 

20 

56 

29 

52 

30 

46 

42 

30 

Number  of  Choices 

60 

56 

50 

55 

60 

56 

54 

53 

o 


371 
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Table  7.37 


Cholcea  by  Negro  Redlstrlcted  Pupils  at  Gilbert  School  In  Percentages. 

Grade  Three 


Group 

Sex 

Xof 

Puplla 

(N-41) 

Take  Home 
to  Play 

Beat 

Frlenda 

Help  with 
Schoolwork 

Captain 
of  Team 

Pre 

Poet 

Pre 

Poat 

Pre 

Poat 

Pre 

Poat 

Cholcea  by  Third  Grade  Bova: 

White 

M 

05 

00 

00 

00 

05 

05 

00 

00 

17 

Redlatrlcteea 

P 

05 

00 

00 

00 

05 

05 

05 

00 

00 

Negro 

M 

12 

25 

10 

21 

15 

10 

05 

28 

17 

Redlatrlcteea 

F 

07 

00 

00 

00 

00 

00 

00 

00 

00 

White  Gilbert 

M 

29 

40 

65 

58 

"0 

35 

55 

56 

67 

Area  Puplla 

P 

31 

25 

10 

05 

10 

40 

30 

06 

00 

Nund>er  of  Cholcea 

20 

20 

19 

20 

20 

20 

18 

6 

Cholcea  by  Third  Grade  Glrla: 

White 

M 

05 

00 

00 

00 

00 

08 

09 

00 

00 

Redlatrlcteea 

F 

05 

08 

08 

08 

08 

00 

00 

00 

08 

Negro 

M 

12 

17 

17 

17 

17 

17 

18 

00 

33 

Redlatrlcteea 

F 

07 

08 

00 

08 

17 

00 

00 

00 

00 

White  Gilbert 

M 

29 

00 

17 

08 

00 

25 

45 

17 

33 

Area  Puplla 

F 

31 

58 

58 

50 

58 

50 

27 

83 

25 

Nuoiber  of  Cholcea 

12 

12 

12 

12 

12 

11 

12 

12 

372 


Table  7.38 


Choices  by  White  Area  Pupils  at  Gilbert  School  In  Percentages.  Grade  Three 


AM  A ^ ^ w V f w«i aiSsaiV^ 

H of 

Take  Home 

Best 

Help  with 

Captain 

Group  1 

Sex 

Pupils 

to 

Play 

Friends 

Schoolwork 

of  Team 

(N-41) 

Pre 

Post 

Pre 

Post 

Pre 

Post 

Pre 

Post 

Choices  by  Third  Grade  Boys: 

White 

M 

05 

08 

00 

04 

04 

02 

00 

10 

04 

Redlstrlctees 

F 

05 

00 

00 

00 

00 

00 

00 

00 

02 

Negro 

M 

12 

15 

20 

15 

18 

15 

14 

14 

21 

Redlt^trlctees 

F 

07 

00 

00 

00 

00 

00 

00 

00 

00 

White  Gilbert 

M 

29 

63 

54 

68 

47 

62 

48 

67 

47 

Area  Pupils 

F 

31 

08 

18 

09 

16 

21 

27 

06 

17 

Nufliber  of  Choices 

52 

56 

53 

55 

53 

56 

51 

47 

Choices  by  Third  Grade  Girls: 

White 

M 

05 

00 

00 

00 

00 

00 

00 

02 

02 

Redlstrlctees 

F 

05 

02 

00 

03 

00 

00 

00 

04 

00 

Negro 

M 

12 

00 

02 

00 

00 

00 

02 

00 

02 

Redlstrlctees 

F 

07 

00 

03 

08 

07 

00 

02 

09 

07 

White  Gilbert 

M 

29 

07 

12 

14 

20 

18 

25 

22 

28 

Area  Pupils 

F 

31 

86 

68 

68 

60 

78 

58 

57 

47 

Number  of  Choices 

58 

59 

37 

60 

55 

59 

54 

60 

Table  7.39 
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Choices  by  Negro  Redlstrlcted  Pupils  at  Gilbert  School  In  Percentaaea. 

Grade  Four 


Group 

Sex 

7.  of 
Pupils 
(N-55) 

Take  Home 
to  Play 

Best 

Friends 

Help  with 
Schoolwork 

Captain 
of  Team 

Pre 

Post 

Pre 

Post 

Pre 

Post 

Pre 

Post 

Choices  by  Fourth  Grade  Bovs: 

White 

M 

07 

08 

12 

13 

00 

05 

08 

19 

00 

Redlstrlctees 

F 

00 

00 

00 

00 

00 

00 

00 

00 

00 

Negro 

M 

13 

50 

31 

52 

29 

32 

12 

50 

30 

Redlstrlctees 

F 

09 

04 

00 

08 

00 

09 

00 

00 

00 

White  Gilbert 

M 

31 

21 

58 

26 

71 

32 

72 

13 

70 

Area  Pupils 

F 

33 

04 

00 

00 

00 

14 

08 

06 

00 

Number  of  Choices 

24 

26 

23 

24 

22 

25 

16 

23 

Choices  by  Fourth 

Grade  Girls: 

White 

M 

07 

00 

00 

00 

00 

00 

00 

07 

00 

Redlstrlctees 

F 

00 

00 

00 

00 

00 

00 

00 

00 

00 

Negro 

M 

13 

00 

00 

00 

00 

00 

00 

00 

06 

Redlstrlctees 

F 

09 

19 

35 

00 

35 

08 

17 

00 

19 

White  Gilbert 

M 

31 

00 

00 

00 

00 

00 

22 

07 

00 

Area  Pupils 

F 

33 

63 

50 

87 

50 

77 

44 

71 

75 

Number  of  Choices 

16 

20 

15 

20 

13 

18 

14 

16 

U 


374 


u 
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Table  7.40 


Cholcea  by  White  Area  Puplla  at  Gilbert  School  In  Percentagea.  Grade  Four 


% of  Take  Home  Beat  Help  with  Captain 
Group  Sex  Pupils  to  Play  Friends  Schooluork  of  Tern 
(N«55)  ffe  rest  Pre  Post  Pre  Post  Pre  Post 


Choices  by  Fourth  Grade  Bovs: 

White 

M 

07 

10 

08 

10 

06 

12 

07 

09 

04 

Redlstrlctees 

F 

00 

00 

00 

00 

00 

00 

00 

00 

00 

Negro 

M 

13 

06 

10 

08 

06 

03 

02 

07 

28 

Redlstrlctees 

F 

09 

00 

00 

00 

00 

00 

00 

00 

00 

White  Gilbert 

M 

31 

74 

81 

75 

83 

50 

70 

76 

63 

Area  Pupils 

F 

33 

07 

02 

03 

03 

32 

19 

09 

04 

Nund>er  of  Choices 

68 

63 

59 

63 

68 

54 

46 

54 

Choices  by  Fourth 

Grade 

Girls: 

White 

M 

07 

02 

00 

00 

00 

00 

00 

00 

00 

Redlstrlctees 

F 

00 

00 

00 

00 

00 

00 

00 

00 

00 

Negro 

M 

13 

00 

00 

00 

00 

02 

00 

00 

01 

Redlstrlctees 

F 

09 

05 

06 

05 

07 

08 

07 

05 

15 

White  Gilbert 

M 

31 

05 

07 

02 

00 

27 

17 

24 

22 

Area  Pupils 

F 

33 

81 

77 

87 

84 

56 

65 

60 

54 

Number  of  Choices 

64 

70 

62 

69 

62 

69 

58 

68 

a 


o 
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Table  7.41 
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Choices  by  Negro  Redistricted  Pupils  at  Gilbert  School  In  Percentagaii 

Grade  Five 


Group 

Sex 

7.  of 
Pupils 
(N-34) 

Take  Home 
to  Play 

Best 

Friends 

Help  with 
Schoolwork 

Captain 
of  Team 

Pre 

post 

Fre 

Post 

Pre 

Post 

Pre 

Post 

Choices  by  Fifth  Grade  Bovs: 

White 

M 

03 

13 

06 

08 

06 

00 

06 

00 

07 

Redlstrlctees 

F 

09 

00 

00 

00 

00 

00 

06 

00 

00 

Negro 

M 

06 

25 

19 

23 

19 

19 

19 

33 

20 

Redlstrlctees 

F 

09 

00 

00 

00 

00 

00 

00 

00 

MW 

00 

White  Gilbert 

M 

44 

50 

38 

38 

44 

56 

25 

44 

53 

Area  Pupils 

F 

30 

00 

00 

00 

00 

00 

13 

00 

00 

Number  of  Choices 

16 

16 

13 

16 

16 

16 

9 

15 

Choices  by  Fifth  Grade  Girls: 

White 

M 

03 

00 

00 

00 

00 

00 

00 

00 

00 

Redlstrlctees 

F 

09 

00 

25 

1) 

25 

13 

08 

00 

33 

Negro 

M 

06 

00 

00 

00 

00 

00 

00 

00 

00 

Redlstrlctees 

F 

09 

13 

00 

25 

00 

00 

00 

17 

00 

White  Gilbert 

M 

44 

00 

00 

00 

00 

13 

17 

00 

00 

Area  Pupils 

F 

30 

75 

75 

62 

75 

62 

75 

83 

67 

Number  of  Choices 

8 

12 

8 

12 

8 

12 

6 

6 

376 


U 


o 
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Table  7.42 
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Choices  by  White  Area  Puplla  at  Gilbert  School  In  Percentages « Grade  Five 


y rt 

Group 

% of 

Sex  Pupils 

Take  Home 
to  Play 

Best 

Friends 

Help  with 
Schoolwork 

Captain 
of  Team 

(N-34) 

Pre  Post 

Pre  Post 

Pre  Post 

^e  l^ost 

Choices  by  Fifth  Grade  Bovs: 


White 

M 

03 

00 

00 

00 

00 

00 

00 

00 

02 

Redlstrlctees 

F 

09 

00 

03 

00 

03 

01 

03 

00 

02 

Negro 

M 

06 

00 

04 

03 

05 

01 

03 

05 

12 

Redlstrlctees 

F 

09 

00 

00 

00 

00 

00 

00 

00 

00 

White  Gilbert 

M 

44 

80 

73 

78 

72 

56 

46 

79 

67 

Area  Pupils 

F 

30 

09 

09 

10 

09 

28 

34 

05 

05 

Number  of  Choices 

70 

67 

72 

64 

72 

67 

61 

57 

Choices  by  Fifth  Grade  Girls: 

White 

M 

03 

00 

00 

00 

02 

00 

00 

00 

00 

Redlstrlctees 

F 

09 

10 

08 

06 

10 

09 

06 

07 

09 

Negro 

M 

06 

00 

02 

00 

00 

00 

00 

00 

00 

Redlstrlctees 

F 

09 

00 

00 

00 

04 

00 

02 

00 

11 

White  Gilbert 

M 

44 

13 

18 

13 

18 

28 

38 

20 

26 

Area  Pupils 

F 

30 

56 

61 

58 

56 

51 

40 

59 

41 

Nuniber  of  Choices 

48 

49 

48 

50 

47 

48 

41 

46 

u 


377 
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Table  7.43 


Choices  by  Negro  Redlstrlcted  Pupils  at  Gilbert  School  In  Percentages. 

Grade  Six 


% of  Take  Hone  Best  Help  with  Captain 

Group  Sex  Pupils  to  Play  Friends  Schoolwork  of  Team 

(N»55)  Pi^  tost  tre  Post  Pre  Post  Pre  Post 

Choices  by  Sixth  Grade  Boys; 


White 

M 

00 

00 

00 

00 

00 

00 

00 

00 

00 

Redlstrlctees 

F 

00 

00 

00 

00 

00 

00 

00 

00 

00 

Negro 

M 

05 

13 

00 

13 

08 

13 

08 

00 

00 

Redlstrlctees 

F 

09 

13 

00 

00 

08 

13 

00 

13 

00 

White  Gilbert 

M 

38 

38 

1.00 

50 

75 

50 

67 

50 

80 

Area  Pupils 

F 

44 

38 

00 

38 

08 

25 

25 

38 

20 

Number  of  Choices 

8 

12 

8 

12 

8 

12 

8 

12 

Choices  by  Sixth  Grade 

Girls: 

White 

M 

00 

00 

05 

04 

00 

00 

11 

00 

00 

Redlstrlctees 

F 

00 

04 

05 

04 

05 

00 

00 

05 

00 

Negro 

M 

05 

04 

00 

00 

00 

00 

00 

00 

00 

Redlstrlctees 

F 

09 

42 

30 

46 

37 

20 

11 

35 

38 

White  Gilbert 

M 

38 

00 

00 

08 

00 

10 

21 

05 

23 

Area  Pupils 

F 

44 

42 

50 

29 

42 

65 

57 

40 

08 

Number  of  Choices 

24 

20 

24 

19 

20 

19 

20 

13 

378 


U 

o 

ERIC 


Table  7.44 


{) 


Choices  by  White  Area  Pupils  at  Gilbert  School  In  Percentages.  Grade  Six 


Group 

Sex 

% of 
Pupils 
(N-55) 

Take  Home 
to  Play 

Best 

Friends 

Help  with 
Schoolwork 

Captain 
of  Team 

Pre 

Post 

Pre 

Post 

Pre 

Post 

Pre 

Post 

Choices  by  Sixth  Grade  Bovs: 

White 

M 

00 

00 

00 

00 

00 

00 

00 

00 

00 

Redlstrlctees 

F 

00 

00 

00 

00 

00 

00 

00 

00 

00 

Negro 

M 

05 

03 

05 

01 

05 

03 

01 

03 

02 

Redlstrlctees 

F 

09 

01 

00 

03 

00 

01 

00 

02 

00 

White  Gilbert 

M 

38 

96 

94 

90 

92 

65 

76 

90 

94 

Area  Pupils 

F 

44 

00 

01 

06 

03 

31 

23 

05 

05 

Number  of  Choices 

79 

83 

80 

84 

77 

82 

62 

65 

Choices  by  Sixth  Grade  Girls: 

White 

M 

00 

00 

00 

00 

00 

00 

01 

00 

01 

Redlstrlctees 

F 

00 

01 

01 

01 

01 

00 

00 

00 

00 

Negro 

M 

05 

00 

00 

00 

00 

00 

00 

00 

00 

Redlstrlctees 

F 

09 

02 

01 

03 

03 

02 

01 

05 

08 

White  Gilbert 

M 

38 

04 

01 

04 

02 

17 

21 

19 

11 

Area  Pupils 

F 

44 

91 

94 

90 

91 

80 

75 

75 

76 

Number  of  Choices 

100 

88 

100 

88 

96 

84 

84 

72 

379 


u 


er|c 


Table  7.45 


i ) 


( ) 


Choices  by  Negro  Redlstrlcted  Pupils  at  Gilbert  School  In  Percentages.  Total 


Group 

Sex 

Z of 
Pupils 
(N-235) 

Take  Home 
to  Play 

Best 

Friends 

Help  with 
Schoolwork 

Captain 
of  Team 

Pre 

Post 

Pre 

Post 

Pre 

Post 

Pre 

Post 

Choices  by  Bovs: 

White 

M 

06 

07 

07 

06 

05 

03 

03 

05 

04 

Redlstrlctees 

F 

03 

01 

00 

01 

01 

01 

02 

00 

00 

Negro 

M 

08 

29 

17 

28 

18 

18 

11 

27 

19 

Redlstrlctees 

F 

09 

02 

00 

03 

01 

04 

00 

03 

00 

White  Gilbert 

M 

35 

38 

60 

42 

57 

37 

52 

39 

64 

Area  Pupils 

F 

34 

11 

02 

06 

07 

23 

19 

10 

06 

Number  of  Choices 

84 

88 

79 

88 

79 

89 

62 

70 

Choices  by  Girls: 

White 

M 

06 

00 

01 

01 

00 

01 

04 

03 

00 

Redlstrlctees 

F 

03 

03 

07 

04 

07 

03 

03 

06 

06 

Negro 

M 

08 

04 

02 

03 

02 

03 

03 

01 

07 

Redlstrlctees 

F 

09 

24 

19 

24 

25 

14 

09 

14 

19 

White  Gilbert 

M 

35 

06 

02 

06 

02 

10 

21 

07 

13 

Area  Pupils 

F 

34 

54 

56 

54 

54 

62 

56 

60 

45 

Nuniber  of  Choices 

80 

84 

78 

81 

73 

80 

72 

67 

t » 


380 


o 

ERIC 


o 


Table  7.46 


Choices  by  White  Redlstrlcted  Pupils  at  Gilbert  School  In  Percentages,  Total 


% of 

Group  Sex  Pupils 

(N-235) 

Take  Home 
to  Play 

Best 

Friends 

Help  with 
Schoolwork 

Captain 
of  Team 

Pre 

Post 

Pre 

Post 

Pre 

Post 

Pre 

Post 

Choices  by  Boys: 

White 

M 

06 

17 

12 

17 

08 

08 

04 

16 

02 

Redlstrlctees 

F 

03 

03 

00 

00 

00 

00 

00 

00 

00 

Negro 

M 

08 

05 

08 

12 

10 

12 

09 

16 

16 

Redlstrlctees 

F 

09 

03 

00 

02 

02 

12 

04 

04 

03 

White  Gilbert 

M 

35 

59 

63 

62 

63 

45 

45 

52 

60 

Area  Pupils 

F 

34 

05 

10 

00 

08 

20 

32 

10 

10 

Number  of  Choices 

58 

52 

52 

48 

51 

47 

50 

58 

Choices  by  Girls: 

White 

M 

06 

00 

00 

03 

00 

03 

04 

19 

00 

Redlstrlctees 

F 

03 

03 

04 

10 

08 

03 

04 

03 

09 

Negro 

M 

08 

03 

00 

00 

00 

00 

04 

00 

00 

Redlstrlctees 

F 

09 

13 

21 

13 

27 

03 

15 

13 

13 

White  Gilbert 

M 

35 

00 

11 

06 

08 

10 

26 

25 

35 

Area  Pupils 

F 

34 

71 

46 

52 

50 

72 

33 

34 

39 

Number  of  Choices 

31 

28 

31 

26 

29 

27 

32 

23 

381 


u 


er|c 


Table  7.47 


o 


o 


o 


Choleea  bv  White  Area  Pupils  at  Gilbert  School  In  Percentages . lotal 


Group  Sex 

t of 
Pupils 
(N-235) 

Take  Home 
to  Play 

Best 

Friends 

Help  with 
Schoolwork 

Captain 
of  Team 

Pre 

Post 

Pre 

Post 

Pre 

Post 

Pre 

Post 

Choices  bv  Boys: 

White 

M 

06 

07 

05 

04 

06 

04 

02 

06 

06 

Redlstrlctees 

F 

03 

00 

01 

00 

01 

00 

01 

00 

01 

Negro 

M 

08 

06 

08 

07 

08 

05 

05 

08 

12 

Redlstrlctees 

F 

09 

01 

01 

01 

00 

01 

00 

01 

00 

White  Gilbert 

M 

35 

75 

72 

74 

70 

54 

61 

75 

68 

Area  Pupils 

F 

34 

06 

08 

08 

09 

28 

23 

06 

07 

Number  of  Choices 

344 

345 

337 

343 

340 

334 

281 

292 

Choices  by  Girls: 

White 

M 

06 

00 

00 

00 

00 

00 

00 

01 

02 

Redlstrlctees 

F 

03 

03 

02 

02 

02 

02 

01 

03 

01 

Negro 

M 

08 

00. 

01 

00 

01 

01 

01 

00 

01 

Redlstrlctees 

F 

09 

03 

03 

05 

05 

03 

03 

05 

10 

White  Gilbert 

M 

35 

09 

09 

08 

12 

21 

25 

23 

25 

Area  Pupils 

F 

34 

77 

75 

76 

72 

67 

60 

61 

52 

Number  of  Choices 

330 

322 

297 

322 

320 

316 

291 

299 

✓ 

u 


382 
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gulf  between  the  bused  subjects  and  the  "regular”  pupils.  It  should 
be  noted,  however,  that  the  disadvantaged  transfer  group  was  not 
only  shuttled  Into  and  out  of  a largely  unfamiliar  environment  dally, 
but  was  also  confronted  with  perhaps  the  most  competitive  academic 
and  social  situation  In  the  city  and  Its  environs.  It  would  not  have 
been  surprising,  perhaps,  had  there  been  a year  of  relative  regres- 
sion, but  there  was  not.  That  the  youngsters  did  as  well  as  they  did, 
keeping  up  with  If  not  exceeding  the  performance  of  their  peers  at 
their  former  school,  suggests  that  even  greater  progress  may  lie 
ahead  for  them.  A one  year  follow-up,  however,  hardly  permits  more 
than  tentative  conclusions  to  be  drawn. 

Perhaps  the  transferred  youngsters  would  have  moved  even  faster 
In  a less  drastically  new  and  different  environment.  This  Inference 
draws  support  from  a limited  study  done  In  the  same  school  system 
the  following  year,  \dien  a more  extensive  busing  program  Involving 
several  elementary  schools  was  undertaken.^  An  examination  of  reading 
scores  of  fourth  grade  subjects  showed  that  the  reading  achievement  of 
bused  pupils  was  significantly  higher  after  one  year  than  was  that  of 
a matched  comparison  group  at  the  predominantly  Negro  school  even 
though  there  had  been  no  difference  between  the  groups  In  reading 
achievement  at  the  beginning  of  the  year.  Since  this  was  a study  of 
fourth  graders  bused  with  less  fanfare  than  had  marked  the  previous 
year's  desegregation  effort.  It  Is  not  directly  comparable  with  the 
work  described  above.  Nevertheless,  It  seems  at  least  plausible  that 
the  markedly  different  result  was  due  largely  to  the  fact  that  most 
of  the  receiving  schools  In  this  case  had  records  of  average,  rather 
than  superior,  pupil  achievement.  Should  this  tentative  conclusion 
find  further  support,  the  Implications  for  future  desegregation  pro- 
grams seem  apparent. 

The  data  provide  at  least  suggestive  evidence  that  teachers  In 
the  Inner  city  perceive  children's  behavior  differently  than  do  their 
counterparts  In  middle  class  schools.  While  this  Is  not  surprising, 
it  may  help  to  remind  us  of  the  Importance  of  teachers'  expectations 
and  perceptions  In  the  successful  Implementation  of  desegregation 
programs.  Apparently  some  teachers  In  the  host  school  did  take  the 
first  step — they  seem  to  have  individualized  their  pupils  increas- 
ingly as  the  year  progressed.  This  conclusion  derives  from  the  ob- 
servation that  relatively  more  ratings  at  both  extremes  were  given 
on  the  posttest  than  on  the  pretest.  The  fact  that  Tyler  pupils 
from  the  inner  city  tended  to  receive  higher  ratings  and  scores  on 
social  adjustment  than  on  personal  adjustment  relative  to  their 


The  cooperation  of  Mr.  Ronald  D.  Ayer,  who  conducted  the 
study.  Is  acknowledged  with  appreciation. 


middle  clmee  counterperte  mey  reflect  the  kinds  of  stress  to  ^Ich 
they  have  hed  to  leern  to  adept  and  may  suggest  ways  In  which  they 
can  best  be  helped. 

The  soclometrlc  results  tend  to  confirm  the  existence  of  ra- 
cial and  social  class  cleavages  even  In  the  primary  grades.  Ex- 
cept for  the  somewhat  surprising  finding  that  second  grade  girls 
at  Tyler  chose  so  many  bused  Negro  boys  on  the  posttest > the  data 
seemed  generally  stable  and  consistent  throughout  the  groups  In- 
volved. While  the  Tyler  second  grade  results  may  have  been  due  to 
a statistical  accident,  a tempting  explanation  Is  that  the  girls 
sensed  the  need  of  the  Negro  newcomers  and  tried  to  "mother"  them. 

In  the  third  grade,  the  girls  were  a year  older  and,  we  would  have 
to  assume,  had  already  been  taught  that  this  was  not  "the  thing  to 
do."  As  has  been  mentioned  before,  the  newcomers  at  Gilbert  were 
(for  a variety  of  reasons)  not  "strangers"  In  the  same  sense  that 
those  at  Tyler  were,  in  any  case,  the  hypothesis  just  suggested 
for  the  Tyler  findings  Is  a tenuous  one  at  best  and  Is  offered  as 
a basis  for  possible  future  Investigations  only. 

The  fact  that  It  seems  to  have  taken  bused  Negro  second  grad- 
ers longer  to  become  accepted  than  It  did  new  resident  whites  may 
reflect  any  or  all  of  several  sets  of  circumstances.  The  socio- 
cultural differences  between  the  groups  were  great,  and  the  bused 
Negroes  may  have  been  stigmatised  by  their  arrival  and  departure 
as  a group  each  day.  In  addition,  they  lacked  the  opportunity  for 
after  school  neighborhood  contact  with  their  classmates  except 
through  occasional  specially  arranged  parties  and  the  like.  Never- 
theless, unlike  their  counterparts  In  the  third  grade,  they  do  seem 
to  have  been  accepted  by  the  end  of  the  school  year.  Unfortunately, 
soclometrlc  data  for  the  following  year  are  not  available,  so  we 
cannot  say  whether  the  second  graders  drew  apart  again  when  they 
became  third  graders. 

The  data  sugges':  that,  except  for  the  third  grade  girls,  the 
bused  Negroes  did  not  feel  really  "at  home"  among  their  classmates 
even  at  the  end  of  the  year.  It  may  also  be,  however,  that  the  In- 
group choices  made  by  most  of  the  bused  Negroes  reflect  friendships 
established  and  nurtured  at  home,  on  the  dally  round  trip  by  bus, 
and  In  the  lunchroom  which  was  provided  at  Tyler  largely  for  bused 
children.  Perhaps  this  suggests  a "bullt-ln"  limitation  of  busing 
programs  designed  to  promote  Integration  by  transporting  a minority 
of  the  children  who  attend  a school  that  Is  Identified,  socially 
and  geographically,  with  another  neighborhood.  Incidentally,  the 
results  also  suggest  that  even  the  \dilte  new  resident  second  graders 
may  not  have  felt  fully  accepted  by  the  end  of  the  year. 
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The  results  at  Gilbert  hardly  shed  much  additional  light  on 
the  findings,  although  they  do  reflect  the  social  class  and  racial 
cleavages  that  are  usually  reported  In  studies  of  this  kind. 

Since  even  the  Tyler  area  new  resident  pupils  did  not  assimilate 
Immediately,  It  seems  that  assimilation  In  a new  classroom  may  be 
a difficult  and  sometimes  lengthy  process  at  best.  It  seems  plau- 
sible that  the  process  Is  doubly  difficult  for  minority  group  new- 
comers who  are.  In  a sense,  doubly  handicapped.  Among  Important 
questions  that  remain  are  how  much  of  a "time  price"  Is  Inevitable 
2nd  necessary  as  well  as  how  schools  can  facilitate  rapid  assimila- 
tion for  homogeneous  and  diverse  groups  alike.  Not  only  the  move- 
ment toward  school  desegregation,  but  also  the  generally  high  mo- 
bility rate  among  our  population  suggest  that  we  need  to  understand 
better  the  processes  Involved  In  the  academic  and  social  assimila- 
tion of  new  pupils  at  all  grade  levels. 


Chapter  Eight 

Test  Results  in  the  Junior  High  Schools 


As  has  been  detailed  elsewhere  In  this  report,  the  projected 
junior  high  school  transfers  were  subject  to  even  more  attrition 
than  were  those  at  the  elementary  school  level.  One  result  of 
this  was  that  the  N's  In  the  critical  study  groups  were  often  too 
small  to  permit  much  meaningful  analysis  or  discussion.  Intelli- 
gence scores  were  available  at  the  ninth  grade  level  only,  since 
the  school  system  does  not  regularly  test  Intelligence  at  grades 
seven  and  eight  and  requested  that  the  research  team  avoid  an  ad- 
ditional test  at  those  grade  levels.  Achievement  tests  were  given 
In  all  three  grades,  but  such  scores  could  not  be  combined  because 
of  differences  In  grade  level  norms  and  groups  studied,  because 
different  forms  of  the  test  were  used  at  different  grade  levels, 
and  because  the  posttests  were  not  all  administered  at  the  same 
time. 


The  Intelligence  test  results,  presented  In  Table  8.1,  tend 
to  confirm  the  generally  high  level  of  scholastic  ability  repre- 
sented at  Dexter,  the  average  level  represented  at  Bailey,  and  the 
below  average  level  that  predominated  at  Peterson  and,  particularly, 
at  Jefferson.  The  new  residents  attending  Bailey  seem  to  have 
raised  their  scores  from  the  Peterson  level  to  the  Bailey  level 
during  the  course  of  the  year,  but  this  observation  should  be  viewed 
as  hypothetical.  The  achievement  test  results  (Tables  8.2-8. 7)  tell 
us  little  more.  Specifically,  there  seems  to  be  no  consistent  pat- 
tern of  greater  progress  for  former  Peterson  students  at  Jefferson 
or  Bailey,  or  for  Jefferson  students  remaining  there  versus  those 
who  went  to  Dexter.  Where  trends  do  begin  to  emerge,  the  N*s  In- 
volved seem  effectively  to  frustrate  the  search  for  clear  Implica- 
tions. In  any  case,  the  scores  show  virtually  no  surprises  and  do 
not  srem  to  lend  much  support  to  the  contention  that  students  who 
went  to  Jefferson  from  Peterson  tended  to  be  less  able  than  those 
who  went  to  Bailey.  What  seems  to  be  needed  for  a more  adequate 
appraisal  of  such  programs.  In  addition  to  larger  N's  and  longer 
follow-up.  Is  a method  of  relating  specific  elements  of  the  desegre- 
gation experience  to  Its  results. 

The  California  Test  of  Personality  was  also  administered  at 


The  achievement  posttests  for  grades  seven  and  eight  were  ad- 
ministered In  the  fall  of  1965  Instead  of  In  the  spring  to  minimise 
demands  on  classroom  time. 
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the  junior  high  school  level  and,  In  this  case,  It  was  possible  to 
combine  results  In  grades  eight  and  nlne.^  These  data,  suimnarlzed 
In  Tables  8.8-8.10,  generally  follow  the  pattern  that  was  observed 
on  the  elementary  school  level.  There  are  few  consistent  differ- 
ences among  the  former  Peterson  and  Jefferson  groups  wuether  at 
Jefferson,  Dexter,  or  Bailey.  The  "regular"  Bailey  and  Dexter 
students  do  seem  to  have  slightly  higher  scores  than  do  the  new- 
comers from  the  Inner  city,  perhaps  suggesting  that  the  latter 
groups  could  benefit  from  additional  special  attention.  An  Impor- 
tant prior  question  may  be,  however,  how  this  test  or  testing  It 
self  has  different  meanings  to  the  various  groups.  The  point  has 
been  amply  made  In  the  literature  that  differing  scores  may  not 
mean  what  they  seem  to  mean  vdien  the  subjects  come  from  markedly 
different  sociocultural  subgroups. 

While  a variety  of  factors  Including  student  rejection  of 
soclometrlc  measures,  lack  of  adequate  validation  data  on  several 
experimental  measures,  and  delays  attributable  to  computer  mis- 
management helped  to  limit  the  available  junior  high  school  test 
results,  the  attrition  In  the  critical  groups  seems  to  have  been 
the  most  significant  single  causal  factor  Involved.  The  problems 
mentioned,  however,  all  served  to  limit  the  assessment  of  nonaca- 
demic variables  In  particular.  This  gap  should  be  closed  to  some 
extent  when  the  Student  Opinion  Test  results  become  available. 

The  Implication  for  future  studies,  however,  seems  clear:  greater 

flexibility  Is  needed  In  the  development  and  Implementation  of 
projects  In  controversial  areas  such  as  this  where  significantly 
changing  situations  beyond  the  control  of  the  Investigators  must 
be  anticipated. 


The  seventh  grade  remained  a special  case  because  virtually 
all  seventh  graders  were  new  to  their  schools. 
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Table  8.1 

California  Test  of  Mental  Maturity— Grade  Nine 


i > 


O 


o 


I I 


Group 

veroai 

I.Q. 

Monveroai 

I.Q. 

Total 

I.Q. 

Pre 

rdsf 

Pre 

post 

Pre 

Post 

To  Jefferson 

N 

1 

9 

1 

9 

1 

9 

From  Peterson 

X 

95.00 

87.56 

81.00 

96.33 

88.00 

91.56 

SD 

- 

18.95 

- 

15.04 

- 

16.14 

New  Jefferson 

N 

10 

15 

10 

15 

10 

15 

Area  Residents 

X 

79.10 

84.07 

72.80 

83.60 

76.20 

83.73 

SD 

13.15 

11.84 

11.88 

17.47 

10  88 

13.05 

Old  Jefferson 

N 

13 

12 

13 

12 

13 

12 

Area  Residents 

X 

88.76 

85.75 

92.15 

91.75 

90.30 

89.33 

SD 

10.65 

6.43 

5.29 

17.54 

8.57 

6.29 

To  Dexter 

N 

4 

4 

4 

4 

4 

4 

From  Jefferson 

X 

88.00 

84.50 

90.75 

97.25 

89.25 

90.75 

SD 

7.02 

9.00 

6,95 

4.27 

4.19 

4.57 

New  Dexter 

N 

12 

12 

12 

12 

12 

12 

Area  Residents 

X 

113.58 

116.50 

112.67 

115.58 

113.08 

116.08 

SD 

15.72 

8.43 

18.05 

18.38 

14.59 

12.18 

Old  Dexter 

N 

16 

16 

16 

16 

16 

16 

Area  Residents 

X 

114.62 

114.69 

113.65 

122.30 

114.18 

119.69 

SD 

12.52 

13.86 

14.76 

13.97 

11.60 

11.79 

To  Bailey 

N 

34 

54 

34 

54 

34 

54 

From  Peterson 

X 

90.38 

90.28 

92.44 

96.19 

91.50 

92.94 

SD 

12.50 

12.25 

16.16 

16.33 

11.81 

12.71 

New  Bailey 

N 

33 

36 

33 

36 

33 

36 

Area  Residents 

X 

91.18 

97.92 

91.67 

100.94 

91.42 

99.53 

SD 

11.32 

14.06 

14.30 

10.94 

10.21 

12.17 

Old  Bailey 

N 

30 

54 

30 

54 

30 

54 

Area  Residents 

X 

99.00 

96.78 

98.57 

99.93 

99.00 

98.31 

SD 

14.77 

13.18 

16.51 

15.82 

13.81 

13.71 
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Table  8.2 


u 


,1 


Kmc 


Iowa  Tests  of  Basic  Skills  (Vocabulary)— Junior  High  Schools 


Group 

Graae 

Seven 

uraae 

Eight 

Grade 

Nine 

fre 

rOSt 

rre 

rost 

Pre 

rest 

To  Jefferson 

N 

4 

4 

7 

7 

2 

2 

From  Peterson 

X 

65.00 

78.50 

88.86 

95.43 

87.50 

88.50 

SD 

15.10 

12.87 

10.89 

17.26 

31.82 

30.41 

New  Jefferson 

N 

7 

7 

11 

8 

Area  Residents 

s: 

- 

- 

69.57 

71.86 

64.73 

72.87 

SD 

- 

- 

19.70 

19.16 

17.57 

20.64 

Old  Jefferson 

N 

64 

64 

14 

14 

14 

13 

Area  Residents 

64.72 

68.95 

61.42 

66.57 

76.00 

82.07 

SD 

14.46 

16.46 

14.24 

13.02 

13.81 

9.62 

To  Dexter 

N 

9 

9 

7 

7 

5 

5 

From  Jefferson 

X 

77.11 

83.89 

69.29 

71.71 

80.00 

84.60 

SD 

13.71 

18.68 

15.59 

12.57 

8.49 

8.96 

New  Dexter 

N 

13 

13 

9 

9 

12 

12 

Area  Residents 

IT 

86.23 

95.31 

97.22 

104.56 

107.17 

108.83 

SD 

13.60 

14.40 

17.22 

16.37 

10.56 

10.77 

Old  Dexter 

N 

134 

134 

16 

16 

17 

17 

Area  Residents 

3T 

88.67 

96.46 

98.75 

103.43 

108.88 

112.76 

SD 

12.36 

13.89 

11.99 

10.17 

10.48 

12.49 

To  Bailey 

N 

19 

19 

28 

28 

27 

27 

From  Peterson 

ST 

67.00 

75.21 

79.25 

83.18 

84.85 

91.44 

SD 

13.87 

15.58 

13.93 

16.60 

21.26 

19.11 

New  Bailey 

N 

13 

13 

16 

16 

27 

27 

Area  Residents 

73.23 

76.00 

86.37 

96.50 

91.59 

95.59 

SD 

15.85 

17.73 

15.13 

15.24 

12.03 

11.98 

Old  Bailey 

N 

219 

219 

28 

28 

27 

27 

Area  Residents 

75.92 

81.86 

85.57 

90.36 

92.78 

94.93 

SD 

13.54 

15.07 

15.31 

18.97 

14.29 

16.12 
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Table  8.3 


Iowa  Tests  of  Basic  Skills  (Reading  Comprehension) — Junior  High  Schools 


Group 

Grade 

Seven 

Grade 

Eight 

Grade 

Nine 

Pre 

Post 

Pre 

Post 

Pre 

Post 

To  Jefferson 

N 

4 

4 

7 

7 

2 

2 

From  Peterson 

X 

62.00 

65.25 

80.00 

86.71 

80.00 

90.50 

SD 

10.39 

19.64 

17.43 

17,25 

33.94 

24.75 

New  Jefferson 

N 

7 

7 

11 

8 

Area  Residents 

X 

- 

- 

64.71 

76.00 

64.91 

66.37 

SD 

- 

- 

19.53 

16.92 

19.02 

22.85 

Old  Jefferson 

N 

64 

64 

14 

14 

14 

13 

Area  Residents 

X 

62.47 

65.52 

64.78 

71.21 

75.64 

78.39 

SD 

12.38 

63.99 

10.74 

13.75 

10.54 

13.63 

To  Dexter 

N 

9 

9 

7 

7 

4 

4 

From  Jefferson 

7 

72.00 

79.78 

61.86 

60.43 

73.50 

83.50 

SD 

17.87 

14.53 

15.76 

15.39 

12.66 

5.20 

New  Dexter 

N 

13 

13 

9 

9 

12 

12 

Area  Residents 

7 

84.54 

91.38 

94.00 

99.33 

99.08 

101.83 

SD 

15.19 

12.71 

16.67 

19.58 

12.54 

15.79 

Old  Dexter 

N 

134 

134 

16 

16 

16 

16 

Area  Residents 

7 

86.71 

94.40 

97.45 

99.56 

104.81 

108.06 

SD 

15.08 

16.22 

11.54 

12.23 

14.70 

10.24 

To  Bailey 

N 

20 

20 

28 

28 

27 

27 

From  Peterson 

67.75 

70.20 

79.61 

84.14 

83.78 

89.81 

SD 

15.06 

15.67 

15.71 

14.96 

19.99 

15.90 

New  Bailey 

N 

13 

13 

16 

16 

27 

27 

Area  Residents 

X 

70.77 

70.15 

84.38 

85.81 

84.15 

89.85 

SD 

14.58 

11.50 

15.51 

21.50 

12.75 

14.47 

Old  Bailey 

N 

219 

219 

28 

28 

27 

27 

Area  Residents 

X 

74.16 

79.11 

84.46 

89.29 

90.19 

93.37 

SD 

13.67 

16.14 

16.93 

18.39 

14.80 

14.64 
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Table  8.4 


Ipva  Tests  of  Basic  Skills  (Language  Skills)— Junior  High  Schools 


Group 

Grade 

Seven 

Grade 

Eight 

Grade 

Nine 

Pre 

Post 

Pre 

FOSt 

Pre 

Post 

To  Jefferson 

N 

4 

4 

7 

7 

2 

2 

From  Peterson 

X 

57.50 

59.00 

72.86 

74.86 

78.50 

83.50 

SD 

22.23 

18.02 

18.85 

17.71 

36.06 

40.31 

New  Jefferson 

N 

7 

7 

11 

8 

Area  Residents 

TC 

- 

- 

73.43 

79.29 

65.64 

70.44 

SD 

- 

- 

22.11 

17.66 

16.41 

21.11 

Old  Jefferson 

N 

64 

64 

14 

14 

14 

13 

Area  Residents 

7 

59.22 

64.31 

62.43 

65.28 

75.43 

79.76 

SD 

16.00 

16.19 

11.77 

11.91 

11.95 

10.71 

To  Dexter 

N 

9 

9 

6 

6 

4 

4 

From  Jefferson 

X 

68.67 

64.89 

57.50 

65.17 

79.50 

80.50 

SD 

16.64 

13.00 

6.32 

8.47 

17.33 

16.36 

New  Dexter 

N 

13 

13 

9 

9 

13 

13 

Area  Residents 

X 

85.54 

90.08 

92.44 

97.78 

100.54 

102.15 

SD 

17.63 

21.29 

19.89 

18.65 

12.20 

16.24 

Old  Dexter 

N 

134 

134 

15 

15 

17 

17 

Area  Residents 

X 

88.54 

93.09 

95.06 

99.26 

102.76 

104.22 

SD 

15.90 

17.61 

14.04 

15.55 

9.70 

9.41 

To  Bailey 

N 

20 

20 

27 

27 

27 

27 

From  Peterson 

X 

69.10 

70.45 

78.22 

85.63 

81.33 

85.74 

SD 

13.58 

15.72 

15.99 

15.96 

16.83 

16.61 

New  Bailey 

N 

13 

13 

16 

16 

27 

27 

Area  Residents 

X 

67.85 

70.38 

76.75 

81.50 

84.15 

88.89 

SD 

15.40 

14.57 

12.48 

19.49 

12.54 

14.05 

Old  Bailey 

N 

220 

220 

27 

27 

27 

27 

Area  Residents 

X 

76.75 

80.44 

84.56 

89.48 

83.89 

89.41 

SD 

15.13 

17.65 

14.96 

15.42 

15.32 

16.77 
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Table  8.5 


Iowa  Tests  of  Basic  Skills  (Work-Study  Skills)--. Junior  High  Schools 
” GFiaS  uraoe  Grade 


Group 

Seven 

Eight 

Nine 

Pre 

Post 

Pre 

Post 

Pre 

Post 

To  Jefferson 

N 

4 

4 

7 

7 

2 

2 

From  Peterson 

62.00 

76.25 

79.00 

86.83 

83.00 

84.50 

SD 

9.83 

9.60 

13.90 

15.54 

14.14 

.71 

New  Jefferson 

N 

7 

7 

11 

8 

Area  Residents 

3T 

- 

69.43 

82.14 

66.64 

73.00 

SD 

18.36 

18.06 

12.73 

18.69 

Old  Jefferson 

N 

64 

64 

13 

13 

14 

12 

Area  Residents 

3T 

59.75 

64.50 

64.76 

70.00 

70.71 

79.08 

SD 

12.99 

15.26 

10.12 

12.96 

9.48 

12.61 

To  Dexter 

N 

9 

9 

7 

7 

5 

5 

From  Jefferson 

? 

66.78 

72.56 

65.14 

65.71 

81.20 

82.40 

SD 

15.29 

11.90 

9.30 

13.38 

14.46 

11.41 

New  Dexter 

N 

13 

13 

9 

9 

12 

12 

Area  Residents 

3T 

82.00 

90.92 

92.67 

101.22 

97.58 

102.08 

SD 

13.45 

13.33 

12.80 

17.62 

12.18 

11.78 

Old  Dexter 

N 

132 

132 

16 

16 

17 

17 

Area  Residents 

87.23 

94.73 

121.25 

103.18 

107.06 

113.11 

SD 

14.99 

15.66 

12.58 

15.73 

11.41 

11.47 

To  Bailey 

N 

20 

20 

28 

28 

26 

26 

From  Peterson 

3T 

67.30 

73.40 

77.29 

84.75 

86.54 

91.23 

SD 

12.27 

24.36 

12.63 

12.57 

16.15 

16.66 

New  Bailey 

N 

13 

13 

16 

16 

27 

27 

Area  Residents 

X 

70.31 

76.85 

77.81 

86.19 

83.56 

82.15 

SD 

7.25 

10.18 

12.49 

16.46 

14.01 

28.37 

Old  Bailey 

N 

219 

219 

28 

28 

26 

26 

Area  Residents 

74.10 

82.25 

82.82 

91.57 

90.31 

94.88 

SD 

13.99 

16.12 

12.78 

15.19 

14.73 

16.40 
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Table  8.6 


Iowa  Tests  of  Basic  Skills  (Arithmetic  Skills) — Junior  High  Schools 


Group 

Grade 

Seven 

Grade 

Eight 

Grade 

Nine 

Pre 

Post 

Pre 

Post 

Pre 

Post 

To  Jefferson 

N 

4 

4 

7 

7 

2 

2 

From  Peterson 

63.00 

69.75 

71.14 

80.43 

75.00 

76.50 

SD 

8.04 

19.94 

18.58 

16.12 

12.73 

13.44 

New  Jefferson 

N 

_ 

7 

7 

11 

9 

Area  Residents 

7 

- 

- 

76.33 

85.17 

69.45 

67.89 

SD 

- 

- 

20.01 

17.30 

14.62 

15.37 

Old  Jefferson 

N 

64 

64 

13 

13 

14 

13 

Area  Residents 

7 

60.72 

67.03 

70.46 

73.46 

75.85 

78.84 

SD 

11.81 

12.59 

10.89 

10.03 

12.70 

10.08 

To  Dexter 

N 

9 

9 

6 

6 

5 

5 

From  Jefferson 

7 

61.87 

64.78 

62.33 

65.50 

77.00 

76.00 

SD 

11.75 

12.61 

8.89 

10.88 

5.92 

12.92 

New  Dexter 

N 

13 

13 

9 

9 

12 

12 

Area  Residents 

7 

76.08 

74.85 

87.89 

96.00 

100.25 

102.75 

SD 

13.65 

14.89 

12.92 

17.06 

7.46 

10.83 

Old  Dexter 

N 

133 

133 

15 

15 

17 

17 

Area  Residents 

7 

83.04 

87.59 

93.33 

99.00 

100.58 

105.53 

SD 

13.15 

14.84 

13.58 

13.60 

13.39 

12.13 

To  Bailey 

N 

20 

20 

28 

28 

26 

26 

From  Peterson 

X 

69.95 

74.90 

76.89 

81.43 

83.62 

85.15 

SD 

13.47 

13.06 

11.29 

14.19 

14.72 

15.65 

New  Bailey 

N 

13 

13 

16 

16 

27 

27 

Area  Residents 

X 

65.69 

77.69 

76.12 

83.94 

85.52 

88«15 

SD 

11.71 

9.21 

12.75 

11.86 

14.85 

14.76 

Old  Bailey 

N 

220 

220 

28 

28 

26 

26 

Area  Residents 

7 

74.54 

80.70 

80.00 

87.46 

88.35 

91.08 

SD 

12.37 

14.61 

11.97 

14.77 

16.45 

16.44 
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Table  8.7 


Iowa  Tests  of  Basic  Skills  (Composite)— Junior  High  Schools 


Group 

Grade 

Seven 

Grade 

Eight 

Grade 

Nine 

Pre 

Post 

Pre 

Post 

Pre 

Post 

To  Jefferson 

N 

4 

4 

6 

6 

2 

2 

From  Peterson 

62.00 

69.50 

79.17 

84.67 

81.00 

84.50 

SD 

11.49 

13.89 

14.36 

14.31 

25.46 

21.92 

New  Jefferson 

N 

6 

6 

6 

6 

11 

8 

Area  Residents 

Y 

58.67 

68.17 

72.83 

81.33 

66.45 

71.00 

SD 

8.04 

8.95 

18.24 

15.36 

13.44 

17.20 

Old  Jefferson 

N 

64 

64 

12 

12 

14 

12 

Area  Itesidents 

X 

61.34 

66.34 

64.16 

68.91 

74.78 

71.14 

SD 

10.97 

12.03 

8.64 

9.92 

8.87 

8.40 

To  Dexter 

N 

9 

9 

6 

6 

4 

4 

From  Jefferson 

X 

69.33 

73.22 

60.67 

65.00 

77.50 

81.25 

SD 

13.47 

11.43 

5.47 

5.44 

9.18 

9.74 

New  Dexter 

N 

13 

13 

9 

9 

11 

11 

Area  Itesidents 

X 

82.85 

88.54 

92.78 

99.78 

100.18 

102.55 

SD 

12.71 

13.82 

14.81 

16.97 

9.63 

12.44 

Old  Dexter 

N 

132 

132 

15 

15 

15 

15 

Area  Residents 

7 

86.78 

93.23 

98.33 

102.06 

103.12 

108.62 

SD 

12.84 

13.95 

10.49 

10.71 

11.03 

9.84 

To  Bailey 

N 

20 

20 

27 

27 

26 

26 

From  Peterson 

X 

68.40 

73.45 

77.93 

83.63 

83.81 

88.62 

SD 

11.76 

12.67 

11.06 

12.35 

15.78 

14.46 

New  Bailey 

N 

13 

13 

16 

16 

27 

27 

Area  Residents 

Y 

69.62 

74.31 

80.31 

86.81 

85.78 

89.59 

SD 

10.97 

8.92 

9.80 

15.56 

10.89 

12.74 

Old  Bailey 

N 

220 

220 

27 

27 

26 

26 

Area  Residents 

75.04 

80.53 

84.15 

90.48 

89.31 

93.38 

SD 

11.66 

14.86 

10.68 

13.41 

12.51 

13.21 
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Table  8.8 

California  Test  of  Personality  (Personal  Adlustment)— Junior  High  Schools 


Group 

Grade 

Seven 

Grades 

Eight  and  Nine 

Pre 

Post 

Pre 

Post 

To  Jefferson 

N 

8 

6 

10 

10 

From  Peterson 

3T 

60.12 

59.33 

56.50 

57.50 

SD 

10.99 

8.69 

9.70 

16.46 

New  Jefferson 

N 

16 

10 

14 

14 

Area  Residents 

3T 

53.00 

53.60 

61.00 

62.50 

SD 

16.60 

15.26 

15.74 

12.43 

Old  Jeffet^'vix 

N 

80 

72 

24 

24 

Area  Resideiits 

3T 

56.39 

61.26 

62.41 

67.20 

SD 

12.84 

13.94 

9.61 

8.88 

To  Dexter 

N 

7 

7 

8 

8 

From  Jefferson 

60.71 

59.71 

55.62 

60.00 

SD 

12.08 

16.38 

10.18 

14.53 

New  Dexter 

N 

17 

17 

14 

14 

Area  Residents 

s: 

66.35 

68.06 

65.57 

68.14 

SD 

15.62 

13.79 

15.87 

18.23 

Old  Dexter 

N 

136 

136 

22 

22 

Area  Residents 

3T 

70.99 

72.98 

68.45 

71.22 

SD 

12.48 

11.72 

11.66 

12.11 

To  Bailey 

N 

29 

29 

69 

51 

From  Peterson 

7 

58.66 

62.79 

62.45 

67.61 

SD 

15.96 

15.06 

15.77 

16.23 

New  Bailey 

N 

19 

19 

60 

39 

Area  Residents 

3T 

68.89 

67.05 

65.97 

66.56 

SD 

11.30 

15.21 

12.74 

15.21 

Old  Bailey 

N 

215 

215 

64 

55 

Area  Residents 

t 

67.79 

70.13 

67.58 

71.13 

SD 

14.04 

14.57 

11.54 

12.56 
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Table  8.9 


California  Test 

of  Personality  (Social  Adlustment)- 

-Junior  Hieh 

Schools 

Group 

Grade 

Seven 

Grades 

Eight  and  Nine 

Pre 

Post 

Pre 

Post 

To  Jefferson 

N 

8 

6 

10 

10 

From  Peterson 

3T 

55.00 

58.67 

61.10 

61.70 

SD 

15.35 

13.69 

10.61 

15.80 

New  Jefferson 

N 

16 

10 

14 

14 

Area  Residents 

61.12 

61.60 

65.93 

58.71 

SD 

14.86 

11.25 

12.85 

20.06 

Old  Jefferson 

N 

80 

71 

24 

24 

Area  Residents 

56.86 

61.26 

58.66 

61.66 

SD 

10.99 

12.76 

11.20 

10.64 

To  Dexter 

N 

7 

7 

8 

8 

From  Jefferson 

60.00 

55.86 

58.25 

62.50 

SD 

9.36 

14.50 

15.44 

12.98 

New  Dexter 

N 

17 

17 

14 

14 

Area  Residents 

S' 

72.35 

68.00 

70.00 

69.64 

SD 

9.94 

12.61 

15.08 

14.40 

Old  Dexter 

N 

136 

136 

22 

22 

Area  Residents 

2T 

74.51 

73.40 

70.13 

69.59 

SD 

10.28 

11.68 

10.29 

12.24 

To  Bailey 

N 

29 

29 

69 

51 

From  Peterson 

3T 

62.41 

63.41 

66.67 

70.27 

SD 

11.34 

17.50 

12.67 

13.49 

New  Bdilev 

N 

19 

19 

60 

39 

Area  Residents 

X 

68.32 

69.05 

68.85 

67.44 

SD 

13.35 

13.29 

11.95 

14.00 

Old  Bailey 

N 

215 

215 

64 

55 

Area  Residents 

s: 

71.37 

72,35 

69.86 

71.31 

SD 

12.61 

12.72 

12.09 

13.39 
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Table  8.10 


California  Test  of  Personality  (Total  Adjustment)— -Junior  High  Schools 


Group 


Grade  Grades 

Seven Eight  and  Nine 

‘Pre  Post  Pre  Post 


To  Jefferson 

N 

8 

6 

10 

10 

From  Peterson 

X 

115.12 

118.00 

117.60 

119.20 

SD 

25.15 

19.94 

19.27 

30.82 

New  Jefferson 

N 

16 

10 

14 

14 

Area  Residents 

114.12 

115.20 

126.93 

121.21 

SD 

28.66 

24.93 

24.21 

27.97 

Old  Jefferson 

N 

80 

71 

24 

24 

Area  Residents 

X 

113.25 

119.89 

120.72 

128.87 

SD 

21.32 

23.50 

18.95 

17.08 

To  Dexter 

N 

7 

7 

8 

8 

From  Jefferson 

X 

120.71 

115.57 

113.87 

122.50 

SD 

19.62 

29.00 

20.57 

26.79 

New  Dexter 

N 

17 

17 

14 

14 

Area  Residents 

y 

138.71 

136.06 

135.57 

137.79 

SD 

24.75 

22.73 

30.09 

30.47 

Old  Dexter 

N 

136 

136 

22 

22 

Area  Residents 

X 

145 . 76 

146 . 38 

140.86 

140.81 

SD 

21.12 

21.55 

20.42 

23.17 

To  Bailey 

N 

29 

29 

69 

51 

From  Peterson 

X 

121.07 

126.21 

129.12 

137.88 

SD 

25.35 

30.11 

26.73 

28.16 

New  Bailey 

N 

19 

19 

60 

39 

Area  Residents 

X 

137.21 

136.11 

134.82 

134.00 

SD 

22.15 

26.08 

22.94 

27.18 

Old  Bailey 

N 

215 

215 

64 

55 

Area  Residents 

X 

139.16 

142.47 

137.44 

142.98 

SD 

25.00 

25.56 

21.25 

24.25 
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Part  Seven — Parent  Opinion  Survey 


Background  and  Methodology; 

The  Parent  Opinion  Survey  was  not  specifically  contemplated  at 
the  time  the  project  was  originally  proposed,  but  it  seemed  to  be 
a logical  extension  in  view  of  the  broad-ranging,  exploratory  na- 
ture of  the  work.  The  progress  report  si’bmitted  in  February,  1965, 
to  the  funding  agendes  did  propose  an  ^ post  facto  stud;'  of  the 
determinants  and  consequences  of  parental  decisions  abot'it  whether 
their  children  would  participate  in  voluntary  desegregation  pro- 
grams even  though  this  was  not  part  of  the  original  proposal.  In 
addition,  the  reactions  of  parents  from  all  groups  involved  were 
to  be  explored  Insofar  as  seemed  feasible  and  potent ‘.ally  produc- 
tive. Ideally,  data  on  the  families  to  be  studied  would  have  been 
obtained  before,  during,  and  after  the  school  year.  Due  to  the 
competing  responsibilities  that  were  attendant  on  the  beginning  of 
the  project,  however,  time  to  design  and  implement  this  phase  of 
the  work  was  not  available  until  later. 

Limited  resources  of  time  and  personnel  also  precluded  the 
representation  of  all  groups  jf  transfers,  controls,  and  receiving 
school  parents  in  the  survey.  Gilbert  School  parents  were  elim- 
inated from  consideration  first,  on  the  basis  that  they  probably 
did  not  perceive  themselves  as  being  involved  in  a desegregation 
situation.  As  has  been  detailed  elsewhere,  the  newcomers  to 
Gilbert  included  a substantial  minority  of  V7hite  pupils,  and  the 
school's  racial  balance  was  only  slightly  affected.  In  addition, 
the  reassignments  maintained  the  neighborhood  school  concept,  with 
all  pupils  in  walking  distance,  and  resulted  from  the  long-sched- 
uled closing  of  older  school  facilities. 

Parents  whose  children  were  involved  in  the  Pe ter son-to- Jeffer- 
son "reverse  integration"  attempt  were  also  given  relatively  low 
priority,  primarily  because  the  high  attrition  rate  left  too  few 
desegregated  subjects  to  provide  a meaningful  group.  In  addition, 
parental  efforts  to  defeat  and,  later,  to  evade  the  plan  (described 


This  substudy  was  not  begun  until  the  summer  of  1965,  and  it 
was  felt  that  interviews  conducted  after  the  beginning  of  the 
subsequent  school  year  in  September  would  be  limited  in  their 
usefulness,  so  an  early  September  cut-off  date  was  established. 
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elsewhere  in  this  report)  made  the  overwhelming  sentiment  clear. 

It  was  also  felt  that  attempts  to  reach  such  a sensitive  group 
might  reawaken  old  resentments  and  could  have  negative  social  con- 
sequences that  would  exceed  the  potential  value  of  the  work.  This 
decision,  to  omit  the  one  white  group  which  had  been  chosen  to 
desegregate  what  had  been  an  almost  all-Negro  setting,  was  made 
reluctantly,  since  the  results  might  have  had  significant  Impli- 
cations for  reference  group  theory,  declslon-maklng  In  planning 
desegregation  programs,  and  Intergroup  educational  practice,  but 
It  seemed  to  be  the  best  course  to  follow  under  the  circumstances. 

Time  limitations  also  precluded  the  completion,  coding,  and 
analysis  of  Interviews  that  were  conducted  with  parents  of  chil- 
dren attending  the  other  ledlstrlcted  junior  high  school,  Dexter, 
where  about  75  pupils  had  been  reassigned  from  the  overwhelmingly 
Negro,  lower  class  Jefferson  Junior  High.  It  was  felt  that  the 
elementary  school  transfer  of  pupils  from  Hayes  School  to  Tyler 
School,  which  Involved  busing  and  the  most  clear-cut  desegregation 
situation,  provided  the  potentially  most  fruitful  groups  on  which 
to  focus  the  parent  survey.  The  alternative  of  selecting  smaller 
samples  from  a larger  number  of  groups  seemed  less  attractive  In 
view  of  the  limited  numbers  available  In  several  critical 
categories  and  the  widely  varying  treatments  of  the  data  that 
would  have  been  required.  Therefore,  It  was  decided  to  do  as  com- 
plete a job  as  possible  based  on  the  Hayes-Tyler  transfer,  and 
this  section  refers  primarily  to  that  part  of  the  desegregation 
’^package.” 

In  addition  to  the  summer  survey,  an  attempt  wac  made  to  gain 
additional  Insight  from  an  unanticipated  series  of  events  that  de- 
veloped the  following  spring,  when  the  Board  of  Education  pre- 
sented Its  desegregation  plan  for  the  next  year.  Included  In  the 
plan  was  the  busing  of  almost  twenty  per  cent  of  the  pupils  from 
Hayes  to  other  schools  as  a first  step  In  the  projected  closing  of 
Hayes  several  years  later.  As  Is  detailed  elsewhere  In  the  pres- 
ent report,  many  civil  rights  and  other  groups  responded  neg- 
atively to  this  proposal,  and  the  school  was  boycotted  In  an  effort 
to  underscore  the  view  that  the  plan  would  place  an  unfair  burden 
on  the  predominantly  lower  class,  Negro  families  whose  neighborhood 
school  was  Involved.  This  situation  provided  a seemingly  unique 
opportunity  for  productive  further  study. 

At  the  height  of  the  controversy,  many  of  the  parents  who  had 
been  Interviewed  during  the  summer  were  Interviewed  again  with 
particular  reference  to  their  perceptions  of  the  schools  Involved 
and  their  attitudes  toward  Integration.  The  primary  purpose  of 
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this  follow-up  was  to  determine,  if  possible,  the  extent  to  which 
the  new  stance  and  Its  apparent  mllltance  was  a grass  roots  phe- 
nomenon and  the  extent  to  ^Ich  It  reflected  the  sentiments  of 
protest  group  leadership  without  broad-based,  popular  under- 
standing and  support.  Unfortunately  for  the  research  attempt, 
the  crisis  had  erupted  suddenly,  and  neither  the  Interview  sched- 
ule nor  the  sample  could  be  planned  as  carefully  as  we  would  have 
liked  In  the  time  available.  The  work  was  attempted  anyway,  but  only 
about  half  of  the  respondents  In  the  original  survey  could  be  lo- 
cated and  Interviewed  during  the  critical  period.  Since  these 
mothers  proved  not  to  be  representative  of  the  summer  group  and 
since  they  were  so  few  in  number,  no  systematic,  comparative  anal- 
ysis was  attempted.  It  was  clear,  however,  that  few  of  the  par- 
ents Interviewed  seemed  to  be  particularly  Involved  In  or  more 
than  superficially  aware  of  the  furor  in  which  their  community  and 
school  were  Immersed. 

The  three  papers  that  follow  detail  the  method,  results,  and 
some  of  the  apparent  Implications  of  the  Parent  Opinion  Survey. 

They  are  concerned,  respectively,  with  the  social  characteristics 
and  educational  aspirations  of  parents  who  accepted  and  declined 
the  Integration  option,  with  parental  perceptions  of  the  schools 
Involved,  and  with  parental  perceptions  of  pupil  assimilation  and 
Integration.  A sample  Interview  schedule  Is  presented  In  an  ap- 
pendix. The  Survey  was  directed  by  Laurence  T.  Cagle,  and  the 
papers  that  follow  were  written  by  him  in  collaboration  with 
Jerome  Beker. 
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Chapter  Nine 


Social  Characteristics  and  Educational  Asi^iratlons: 
Parents  of  Bused  Transfers,  Refusers,  and  Host 

School  Children^ 


The  current  social  ferment  among  Negroes  in  the  United  States 
is  reflected  in  a wide  variety  of  goals  and  strategies.  The  pre- 
dominant objective  seems  to  be  the  attainment  of  neither  more  nor 
less  than  the  economic  and  social  opportunities  which  are  avail- 
able to  the  average  white  citizen.  However,  the  presence  of  the 
Black  Muslims  and  other  such  groups  reveals  that,  as  with  any 
social  movement,  there  is  no  unanimity  as  to  either  ends  or  means. 
This  raises  a crucial  question:  What  kinds  of  Negroes  accept  or 
participate  in  what  kinds  of  changes? 

Reference  group  theory  would  lead  one  to  believe  that  high 
status  and/or  socially  mobile  Negroe^  are  most  likely  to  emulate 
the  white,  middle  class  way  of  life.**  After  having  tested  some  of 
the  implications  of  reference  group  theory  within  a sample  of  the 
Philadelphia  Negro  community,  Parker  and  Kleiner  came  to  the  con- 
clusion that: 


Negroes  in  the  higher  status  positions  tend  to 
have  values-  more  similar  to  those  of  the  white 
middle  class,  stronger  desires  to  associate  with 
whites,  more  incerualization  of  negative  attitudes 
toward  other  Negroes,  and  relatively  weaker  ethnic 
identification,  than  individuals  in  lower  status 
positions. 


An  abbreviated  version  of  this  paper  was  presented  at  the 
meetings  of  the  Society  for  the  Study  of  Social  Problems  in  Miami, 
August,  1966. 

2 

Two  standard  sources  on  reference  group  theory  are:  Herbert 
H.  Hyman, The  Psychology  of  Status  (New  York:  Archives  of  Psy- 
chology, No.  269,  1942);  Robert  K.  Merton,  Social  Theory  and 
Social  Structure,  revised  ed. , (Glencoe,  Illinois:  The  Free  Press, 
1957). 

3 

Seymour  Parker  and  Robert  Kleiner,  "Status  Position,  Mobil- 
ity, and  Ethnic  Identification  of  the  Negro,"  Journal  of  Social 
Issues,  XX  (April,  1964),  pp.  85-102,  at  p.  102. 
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Furthermore,  they  present  evide’.ce  which  suggests  that  high 
status  reference  groups  are  the  primary  determinant  of  ethnic 
identification  patterns  among  mobile  Negroes,  with  other  groups 
exerting  a secondary  influence.  But,  as  Parker  and  Kleiner  rec- 
ognize, they  have  no  direct  test  of  reference  group  theory, 
since  the  Negroes  in  their  sample  were  not  asked  to  which  group 
they  aspired. 

Further  confirmation  that  social  status  is  associated  with 
identification  with  or  accep|ance  of  whites  is  afforded  by  the  re- 
search of  Westie  and  Howard.  Using  four  social  distance  scales, 
Westie  and  Howard  found  that  the  higher  the  occupational  status  of 
Negroes,  the  less  the  social  distance  expressed  toward  whites  in 
general  and  higher  (occupational)  status  whites  in  particular. 

Even  if  we  surmise  that  higher  status  Negroes  are  more  conge- 
nial to  integration,  however,  we  cannot  directly  infer  what  stance 
they  will  take  relative  to  the  integration  process,  e.g.,  gradu- 
alistic vs.  accelerated  integration,  legalistic  vs.  "protest*^  tac- 
tics, etc.  While  this  question  is  pregnant  with  implications  for 
social  policy,  little  is  known  systematically  about  what  kinds  of 
strategies  Negroes  of  differing  social  strata  feel  are  efficacious 
for  integration.  The  present  paper  focuses  on  one  area  of  concern 
in  this  context,  the  characteristics  of  predominantly  low  status 
Negro  parents  who  either  accept  or  decline  an  opportunity  for  in- 
tegrated education  for  their  children. 

There  are  good  reasons  for  expecting  education  to  be  more  con- 
genial to  higher  status  Negroes  as  an  avenue  of  social  mobility 
and,  cor relatively,  integration.  Education  is  the  steppings tone 
to  nonmanual  occupations  and  the  wider  sphere  of  middle  class 
life.  Educational  aspirations,  for  instance,  have  been  found  to 
be  directly  related  to  the  social  status  of  whites,  even  when  in- 
telligence is  controlled.  Two  studies  undertaken  in  Phila- 


hh±d. . pp.  99-102. 

^rank  R.  Westie  and  David  H,  Howard,  "Social  Status  Differ- 
entials and  the  Race  Attitudes  of  Negroes,"  American  Sociological 
Review,  19  (October,  1954),  pp.  584-591. 

William  H.  Sewell,  6t  aT . , "Social  Status  and  Educational 
and  Occupational  Aspiration,"  American  Sociological  Review,  22 
(February,  1957),  pp.  67-73. 


delphla,  one  being  that  of  Parker  and  Kleiner,  have  documented 
that  higher  social  status  among  Negroes  is  directly  related  to 
educational  aspirations  for  children.  Within  a sample  of  lower 
class  Negro  mothers,  Bell  found  that  educational  aspirations  of 
mothers  for  their  children  were  related  to  the  mothers'  edu- 
cational attainment.  Gi'7en  this  relationship  between  social 
status  and  aspirations,  then,  we  hypothesized  that  parents  who 
accepted  a school  integration  option  for  their  children,  as  op- 
posed to  those  who  declined,  would  tend  to  be  of  relatively  higher 
social  status  and  would  have  higher  educational  aspirations  for 
their  children. 


Pertinent  Studies 


As  far  as  can  be  ascertained,  there  are  only  three  studies 
which  deal  directly  with  Negro  parental  decisions  on  sending  chil- 
dren to  desegregated  elementary  schools,  the  situation  most  com- 
parable to  the  research  reported  here.  All  are  concerned,  in  one 
way  or  another,  with  social  status  differentials.  Two  of  the 
three  studies  found  a positive  association  between  higher  social 
status  and  the  decision  to  transfer  children;  the  third  found  an 
inverse  relationship.  Two  of  the  three  studies  tested  for  other 
variables,  a few  of  which  will  be  reviewed  hare. 

As  part  of  a pilot  project  assessing  the  Open  Enrollment  Pro- 
gram in  New  York  City,  Saenger  interviewed  matched  pairs  of  pre- 
dominantly Negro  parents  who  either  volunteered  or  declined  t^ 
have  their  children  bused  to  desegregated  elementary  schools.  He 
reports  that  the  parents  of  children  who  transferred  had  higher 
incomes,  more  education,  and  more  prestigious  occupations.  Income 
figures  are  not  presented  and  the  occupational  differences  are 
small,  but  23  of  the  34  parents  from  the  transfer  group  and  only 
12  of  the  33  parents  from  the  non-transfer  group  had  completed  a 


^Parker  and  Kleiner,  o£.  cit. , pp.  89-90. 

Robert  R.  Bell,  "Lower  Class  Negro  Mothers'  Aspirations  for 
Their  Children,"  Social  Forces.  43  (May,  1965),  pp.  493-500,  at 
pp.  497-499. 

q 

Gerhart  Saenger,  "The  First  Year  of  the  Open  Enrollment  Pro 
gram:  A Pilot  Study,"  Report  to  the  Commission  on  Intergroup  Re- 
lations (New  York;  New  York  Univ. , June,  1961).  Mimeographed. 
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high  school  education  or  more,^ 

Saenger  Indicated  that  he  was  able  to  contact  proportionately 
fewer  of  the  refusers  and  notes  that  the  differences  might  have 
been  more  pronounced  had  he  been  able  to  contact  more  of  them, 
hypothesizing  that  the  parents  who  could  not  be  contacted«probably 
tended  to  be  of  lower  status  and  highly  mobile  spatially.  On  the 
other  hand,  19  of  33  "refuser”  parents  he  did  contact  said  they 
were  unaware  that  their  children  had  had  an  opportunity  to  trans- 
fer. As  Saenger  Indicates,  it  may  be  that  these  children  failed 
to  deliver  the  slips  sent  home  by  the  schools  to  explain  the  pro- 
gram, or  the  parents  may  not  have  read  them!  Perhaps  the  "re- 
fusal" of  the  less  educated  parents  was  a function  of  their  never 
having  read  the  notice. 

Weinstein  and  Gelsel  interviewed  88  Negro  families  eligible 
to  send  their  children  to  desegregated  schools  in  Nashville,  where 
the  first  thgee  grades  were  already  desegregated  under  the  grade- 
a-year  plan.  Of  these  88  families,  50  included  children  in  seg- 
regated schools;  the  children  in  the  other  38  families  had  at- 
tended or  were  attending  desegregated  schools.  They  found  that 
the  decision  to  send  a child  to  a desegregated  school  was  signif- 
icantly related  to  mother's  education  (.32  point-biserial  corre- 
lation) and  father's  occupation  (.28  point-biserial  correlation).^ 
On  the  other  hand,  the  reason  reported  most  frequently  by  parents 
for  transferring  children  was  the  proximity  of  the  desegregated 
school,  and  the  reason  stated  most  frequently  for  not  transferring 
children  was  the  presence  of  an  ineligible  older  child  in  the 
household.  On  the  basis  of  their  total  study,  however,  Weinstein 
and  Geisel  concluded  that  neither  proximity  of  the  school  nor 
ordinal  position  of  the  child,  neither  mother's  education  nor 


^Ibid. , p . 20 . 

^Ibid. . pp.  20-21. 

^Ibid. , p . 22 . 

4 

Eugene  A.  Weinstein  and  Paul  N.  Geisel,  "Family  Decision 
Making  Over  Desegregation,"  Sociometrv.  25  (March,  1962),  pp.  21- 
29. 

^Ibld. . p.  23. 

^Ibld. . p.  25. 
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father's  occupation  were  the  critical  variables  in  the  decision. 
They  suggest  that  alienation,  aSj^measured  by  the  Srole  scale,  was 
the  single  most  decisive  factor.  s 

The  final  study  of  Jhe  three  was  conducted  in  New  Rochelle  by 
Luchterhand  and  Weller.  These  researchers  obtained  interviews 
with  169  parents  who,  by  court  order,  were  given  an  opportunity 
to  transfer  their  children  from  a segregated  elementary  school  to 
non-segregated  schools.  Using  Hollingshead' s two-factor  index  of 
social  position  and  mother's  education  as  indices  of  social  sta- 
tus, Luchterhand  and  Weller  found  an  inverse  relationship  between 
social  status  and  the  decision  to  transfer  children.  They  attri- 
bute this  to  prolonged  and  intense  debate  within  the  community, 
which  had  transformed  the  issue  of  erecting  a new  school  in  the 
middle  of  the  ghetto  into  a broader  one  of  segregation  and  denial 
of  opportunity.  Under  these  conditions,  in  their  view,  the  Class 
Vs  (based  on  Hollingshead)  saw  school  desegregation  as  a chance 
to  decrease  their  powerlessness,  while  the  Class  IV' s,  having  a 
somewhat  better  position,  were  hesitant  to  risk  it."^  Ideological 
divisions  within  the  Negro  community  may  also  have  been  at  work. 
In  any  case,  however,  (despite  the  Hollingshead  class  ratings) 
the  demographic  data  suggest  that  an  atypical  Negro  population 
was  involved.  Fifty-eight  per  cent  of  the  mothers  in  the  popu- 
lation are  reported  to  have  completed  at  least  high  school,  and 
there  were  only  a few  fatherless  families.^  As  a result,  it  is 
difficult  to  draw  conclusions  from  these  findings  that  would  be 
relevant  to  the  current  study. 

The  analysis  reported  below,  which  involved  another  predom- 
inantly Negro  group  of  parents,  is  intended  to  extend  our  knox^l- 
edge  in  this  general  area  by  comparing  the  social  characteristics 
of  those  who  accepted  and  those  who  declined  a school  integration 
option  for  their  children. 
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Ibid. . p.  27. 

^Imer  Luchterhand  and  Leonard  Weller,  "Social  Class  and  the 
Desegregation  Ifovement:  A Study  of  Parents'  Decisions  in  a Negro 
Ghetto,"  Social  Problems.  13  (Summer,  1965),  pp.  83-88. 

Ibid. , pp.  86—88. 
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Ibid. . Table  1,  p.  86. 
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Luchterhand  and  Weller,  o£.  cit . , p.  85. 
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The  Setting 


The  current  study  Is  focused  on  one  aspect  of  a larger  program 
to  counter  ^ facto  school  segregation  in  a medluiri-slzed  northern 
city  with  a Negro  population  of  about  five  per  cent.  In  the  situ- 
ation with  which  we  are  concerned,  the  Board  of  Education  proposed 
to  bus  about  sixty  first,  second,  and  third  graders  on  a voluntary 
basis  from  a large,  overcrowded,  predominantly  lower  class  Negro 
elementary  school  to  an  elementary  school  located  in  a predom- 
inantly white,  middle  class  neighborhood.  This  program  was  to  be- 
gin in  the  Fall  of  1964. 

Early  in  June,  letters  explaining  the  busing  program  were  sent 
to  the  parents  of  a random  sample  of  83  children  (providing  for  25 
alternates)  from  the  grades  to  be  Involved.  Shortly  thereafter, 
the  school  district's  visiting  teachers  were  asked  to  contact  the 
parents  personally  to  solicit  their  consent.  It  soon  became  evi- 
dent that  a large  minority  of  the  parents  on  the  list  had  moved 
out  of  the  district,  planned  to  move,  or  declined  to  have  their 
children  transferred.  Of  the  76  cases  where  the  parents  were  con- 
tacted and  expected  to  be  living  in  the  school  district  at  the 
time  school  started,  the  parents  of  54  children  (71  per  cent)  ac- 
cepted the  program. 

That  only  54  children  were  available  for  busing  from  the  June 
Interviewing  presented  some  problems.  The  original  quota  was  not 
met  (to  say  nothing  about  alternates),  some  of  the  families  who  had 
volunteered  were  expected  to  move  during  the  simukier,  and  the  de- 
sign of  research  being  conducted  on  the  program  called  for  a large 
number  of  alternates  as  a control  group.  To  meet  these  needs, 
another  random  sample  of  children  was  drawn  in  August,  1964. 

Letters  explaining  the  program  were  again  sent  to  the  parents,  but 
the  interviewing  was  undertaken  this  time  by  volunteers,  mostly 
parents,  from  the  "receiving"  school.  Of  the  164  cases  where 
parents  were  contacted  and  did  not  plan  to  move,  the  parents  of  88 


we  have  reported  only  those  figures  which  we  are  reasonably 
sure  are  accurate.  We  were  faced  with  two  problems  fairly  common 
in  research  of  this  nature.  First,  the  normally  high  transiency 
of  low  Income  Negro  neighborhoods  was  Increased  by  the  urban  re- 
newal program.  Second,  we  had  only  minimal  access  to  the  admin- 
istration of  the  selection  process,  the  bulk  of  this  work  having 
been  carried  out  by  the  Board  of  Education. 
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children  (54  per  cent)  accepted  the  busing  program.  A possible 
Implication  of  the  difference  In  the  interviewers  and  acceptance 
rates  for  these  two  phases  Is  suggested  below. 

Method 

The  findings  presented  here  are  based  on  a survey  of  parents 
who  accepted  and  declined  the  busing  program  and  a matched  group 
of  parents  from  the  receiving  school.  The  main  purpose  of  the  ^ 
survey  was  to  ascertain  reactions  of  parents  to  the  desegregation 
process  following  completion  of  the  first  school  year  during 
which  their  children  were  bused.  Interviewing  was  conducted  in 
the  summer  of  1963.  Besides  the  basic  descriptive  and  aspl- 
ratlonal  data  presented  here,  information  to  be  reported  later 
was  collected  on  maternal  evaluations  of  the  children's  adjust- 
ment, contact  with  schools,  attitudes  toward  school  integration, 
and  attitudes  toward  busing. 

High  mobility  rates  and  other  factors  made  it  difficult  to 
contact  many  of  the  parents,  but  interviews  were  completed  with 
the  mothers  of  52  of  the  59  bused  children  (88  per  cent  com- 
pletion rate)  and  47  of  54  children  who  were  not  transferred  be- 
cause ^helr  parents  declined  the  offer  (87  per  cent  completion 
rate).'  The  majority  of  losses  resulted  from  families  having 
moved  during  or  Immediately  after  the  school  year  (6  of  the 
"transfer"  families,  4 of  the  "non- transfer"  families),  the  re- 
mainder being  lost  for  a variety  of  reasons.  Other  families  had 
moved  as  well,  but  tracing  procedures  resulted  in  the  high  com- 
pletion rates. 

Since  this  report  Is  primarily  concerned  with  family  char- 


The  interviewers  in  both  "waves"  of  the  interviewing  were 
asked  to  query  the  parents  about  their  reasons  for  refusal.  The 
overwhelming  majority  of  the  refusers  mentioned  that  they  did 
not  want  t>  separate  their  children,  a situation  comparable  to 
that  reported  by  Weinstein  and  Gelsel,  0£.  cit. . p.  25. 

2 

Since  they  are  not  of  concern  here,  the  matched  cases  of 
children  In  the  receiving  school  are  excluded  from  discussion. 
Had  there  been  time.  Interviews  would  have  been  conducted  with 
parents  of  children  where  the  program  was  accepted  but  the  chil- 
dren were  not  bused.  As  it  was,  the  researchers  dll  not  wish  to 
interview  once  school  re-opened,  this  group  of  parents  had  been 
given  the  lowest  interviewing  priority,  and  time  did  not  permit 
them  to  be  Included. 
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acterlstlcSy  the  base  for  the  demographic  data  is  typically  the 
number  of  families  rather  than  the  number  of  children.  Three 
families  contained  both  transferred  and  non-transferred  children. 
Since  these  cases  could  neither  be  classified  in  either  category 
above 9 nor  dealt  with  separately  in  a meaningful  way,  they  were 
dropped  from  the  analysis.  Excluding  these  families,  forty-four 
families  with  bused  children  and  forty— one  families  where  the 
children  were  not  bused  are  represented  in  the  analysis. 

Of  the  forty-four  families  with  bused  children,  thirty-three 
had  been  contacted  and  had  agreed  to  the  transfer  in  June  anu  the 
other  eleven  had  been  contacted  in  August  when  the  "shortage"  be- 
came apparent.  Of  the  forty-one  non-transfer  or  "refuser"  fam- 
ilies, however,  all  but  two  had  been  contacted  in  August.  This 
introduced  the  possibility  that  the  data  reflected  differences 
between  the  two  interviewing  situations,  since  the  visiting 
teachers  and  the  parent  volunteers  could  have  been  differentially 
successful  in  contacting  and  obtaining  consent  from  certain  kinds 
of  parents.  In  an  attempt  to  evaluate  possible  bias,  the  "accep- 
tors" were  broken  down  into  June  and  August  interviewees  and  com- 
pared with  the  refusers.  With  one  exception,  to  be  noted  in  the 
next  section,  the  findings  were  not  affected.  For  our  purposes, 
the  acceptors  may  be  considered  to  be  all  of  one  type. 

Findings 

Selected  characteristics  of  the  two  groups  of  parents  are 
summarized  in  Table  9JL  Although  there  are  valid  reasons  for  ex- 
pecting differences  on  several  of  these  objective  measures,  even 
within  a relatively  homogeneous  population,  the  results  suggest 
that  the  acceptors  and  refusers  are  roughly  comparable.  Espe- 
cially pertinent  in  this  regard  are  the  social  status  indicators, 
which,  on  the  whole,  show  virtually  no  differences.  As  with  the 
results  obtained  by  Luchterhand  and  Weller,  this  runs  contrary  to 
common  assumptions. 

Among  the  acceptors  73  per  cent  of  the  June  interviewees  and 
91  per  cent  of  the  August  interviewees  (10  of  11)  were  born  in 
the  South.  Seventy  per  cent  of  the  June  acceptors  and  82  per 
cent  of  the  August  acceptors  came  directly  from  the  South  to  the 
city  Involved,  the  others  having  resided  in  non-southern  commu- 
nities in  the  interim.  This  begins  to  suggest,  although  only 
tentatively,  that  southern-born  and  southern-oriented  lower  class 
Negroes  are  somewhat  more  likely  to  accept  busing  programs  when 
contacted  by  white,  middle  class  parents  from  potential  receiving 
schools  than  when  contacted  by  school  officials. 
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Table  9.1 

Selected  Characteristics  of  Women  Who  Accented 
or  Refused  the  Busing  Program  for  Their 

Children* 


Characteristics 

Acceptors 

Refusers 

Social  Status  Indicators: 

Median  Annual  Family  Income 

$4,599. 
(42  )b 

$4,399. 

(40) 

Percentage  of  Fathers  Whose  Occupation 
Is  Blue-Collar^ 

88.5 

(26)d 

96.0 

(25)d 

Percentage  of  Fathers  Who  Did  Not  Graduate 
from  High  School 

84.0 

(25)d 

79.2 

(24)d 

Percentage  of  Mothers  Who  Did  Not  Graduate 
from  High  School 

86.4 

(44) 

87.5 

(40) 

Residence: 

Mean  Years  Residence  In  This  City 

14.34 

(44) 

15.78 

(40) 

Mean  Years  Residence  Present  Address 

3.49 

(43) 

3.28 

(40) 

Percentage  Whose  Residence  Previous  to 
Centerline  Was  In  the  South^ 

72.7 

(44) 

52.5 

(40) 

Percentage  Born  In  the  South 

77.3 

(44) 

67.5 

(40) 

Family  Status: 

Percentage  of  Women  Who  Are  Presently 
Married 

61.4 

(44) 

61.5 

(39)f 

Percentage  of  Families  Where  the  Study  Child 
Is  Living  with  His  Mother 

97.7 

(44) 

92.7 

(41) 

(continued) 
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Table  9.1  (continued) 


Mean  Number  of  Children  in  the  Household  5.32  5.22 

(44)  (41) 

Mean  Number  of  Children  In  the  Sending  2.98  2.93 

School,  1963-64  (44)  (41) 

Source  of  Income: 

Percentage  of  Women  Working  20.9  28.2 

(43)  (39)f 

Percentage  Receiving  Some  Aid  to  Families  with  52.4  45.0 

Dependent  Children  and/or  Welfare  Payments  (42)  (40) 

Other : 

Mean  Age  of  the  Women  32.0  32.63 

(44)  (40) 

Percentage  Non-White  90.9  85.4 

(44)  (41) 


^he  distributions  of  other  variable  not  reported  here,  e.g., 
size  of  household  political  orientation,  and  religion,  are  remark- 
able In  their  similarity. 

^The  numbers  In  parentheses  are  the  bases  on  which  the  corre- 
sponding summary  measures  are  computed.  Only  cases  for  which  In- 
formation Is  available  are  Included  In  each  base. 


^For  those  fathers  who  are  not  currently  employed,  their  last 
Job  Is  coded.  For  purposes  of  this  analysis,  the  following  census 
categories  are  considered  "blue  collar":  craftsmen,  foremen,  and 
kindred  workers;  operatives  and  kindred  workers;  private  household 
workers;  service  workers,  except  private  households;  and  laborers, 
except  farm  and  mine.  One  of  the  "non-blue-collar"  cases  Is  clas- 
sified as  "clerical  and  kindred  workers,"  and  the  remainder  are 
classified  as  "farmers  and  farm  managers"  or  "farm  laborers  and 
foremen." 


Excluded  from  these  bases  are  families  from  \dilch  the  father 
Is  absent:  17  of  the  "acceptor"  families  and  15  of  the  "refuser" 
families. 


^As  used  here,  the  "South"  comprises  the  South  Atlantic,  East 
South  Central  and  West  South  Central  Census  Regions.  Actually, 

(continued) 
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Table  9.1  (continued) 


the  states  of  North  and  South  Carolina,  Georgia,  Florida,  and 
Alabama  are  predominant  in  these  distributions. 

housekeeper  who  Is  married  outside  the  household  Is  ex- 
cluded from  these  bases. 


There  also  seemed  to  be  a slight  positive  relationship  between 
having  a southern  background  and  accepting  the  busing  program  in 
general,  since  77  per  cent  of  the  acceptors  and  68  per  cent  of  the 
refusers  were  born  in  the  South,  and  73  per  cent  of  the  acceptors 
and  only  53  per  cent  of  the  refusers  had  come  directly  to  the  city 
involved  from  the  South.  Thus,  even  though  the  acceptors  and  the 
refusers  had  resided  in  this  particular  city  for  approximately  the 
same  length  of  time  ( Table  9.1  ),  the  refusers  were  more  likely 
to  have  resided  in  other  non-southern  communities  first.  It  can 
be  concluded,  therefore,  that  they  have,  on  the  average,  been  liv- 
ing away  from  the  South  for  a longer  period  of  time. 

Given  the  apparent  relationship  between  acceptance  of  the  pro- 
gram and  having  come  directly  and  more  recently  from  the  South,  it 
may  be  that  those  who  accepted  the  program  (1)  have  fresher  mem- 
ories of  their  southern  experiences  and  (2)  are  more  naive  about 
the  power  structure  maintaining  segregation  in  northern  commu- 
nities in  general.  For  these  reasons,  they  may  be  more  favorably 
inclined  toward  school  desegregation.  It  may  be  also  that  the 
acceptors,  due  to  their  more  recent  contact  with  the  South,  were 
initially  less  likely  to  be  accepted  by  the  city's  Negro  commu- 
nity and,  therefore,  do  not  Identify  strongly  with  that  community. 
What  is  being  suggested  is  that,  like  inmates  of  "total  insti- 
tutions," people  who  are  relegated  to  the  bottom  of  the  "social 
heap"  find  other  ways  to  make  status  distinctions  among  them- 
selves. In  this  case,  it  may  be  that  Negroes  distinguish  between 
"northern"  and  "southern"  Negroes,  looking  down  on  the  latter. 

This  possibility  cannot  be  tested  with  the  available  data,  how- 
ever, since  only  gross  residential  history  measures  and  no  "sub- 
jective" status  indicators  are  available.  One  should  also  bear 
in  mind  that  majorities  of  both  the  acceptors  and  the  refusers 
came  originally  from  the  South. 

It  was  anticipated  that  such  factors  as  number  of  children  in 
the  household  or  number  of  children  attending  the  sending  school 
would  be  good  predictors  of  the  decision  to  have  children  bused. 
Given  the  kind  of  population  with  which  we  were  concerned,  it 
seemed  likely  that  parents  with  more  children  would  find  it  more 
difficult  to  prepare  them  for  school  in  the  morning  and  to  keep 
in  contact  with  the  schools,  would  be  less  able  to- afford  the 
clothing  they  might  perceive  as  suitable  at  the  receiving  schools, 
and  the  like.  In  addition,  many  of  the  parents  indicated  that 
they  did  not  want  their  children  separated  as  they  might  be  if 
some  children  were  transferred  and  the  others  were  not.  However, 
as  shown  in  Table  9.1,  both  the  acceptors  and  the  refusers  had 
about  the  same  number  of  children  in  the  household  and  about  the 
same  number  attending  the  sending  school  during  the  school  year 
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preceding  the  beginning  of  the  busing  program. 

In  considering  the  busing  program,  parents  could  have  been  in- 
fluenced not  only  by  the  number  of  children  hey  had,  but  also  by 
the  ordinal  position  of  those  children  most  directly  affected  by 
the  program.  It  may  be  quite  different  to  bus  an  only  child,  the 
youngest  of  four,  or  the  oldest  of  four.  This  line  of  reasoning 
underlies  the  conceptualization  of  ordinal  position  presented  in 
Table 9. 2.  To  develop  this  measure,  it  was  first  ascertained  how 
many  of  the  children  in  each  family  were  of  primary  school  age 
and/or  otherwise  eligible  to  attend  the  sending  school  during  the 
"policy"  year.  Within  this  pool  of  eligible  siblings  we  deter- 
mined the  ordinal  position  of  each  child  included  in  the  study  (or 
"study  child").  Since  there  are  no  discernable  patterns  among 
families  with  more  than  one  study  child  and  since  they  confound  the 
purity  of  the  measure,  they  are  not  included  in  Table  9.2.  It  can  be 
seen  that  the  "average"  (modal)  study  child  among  both  acceptors 
and  refusers  was  the  middle  child  of  three  or  more  children  (45  per 
cent  of  each  group).  Whatever  differences  there  are  between  ac- 
ceptors and  refusers  appear  among  only  a small  minority  of  t^e  fam- 
ilies, and  we  can  only  conclude,  as  do  Weinstein  and  Gelsel,  that 
ordinal  position  did  not  account  for  the  decision. 

Our  original  hypothesis  was  that  the  acceptors  would  tend  to  be 
of  higher  social  status  and  have  higher  educational  aspirations  for 
their  children  than  the  refusers.  The  findings  of  virtually  no 
difference  in  social  status  suggest  that  the  educational  aspi- 
rations of  acceptors  and  refusers  may  also  be  similar.  However, 
the  data  were  collected  during  the  summer  following  the  policy  year 
and  may  reflect  changes  that  occurred  during  the  year.  While  it 
seems  fairly  safe  to  assume  that  the  social  status  of  our  respond- 
ents did  not  change  radically  during  that  period,  the  acceptors' 
aspirations  may  have  changed  as  a result  of  their  experiences  in 
the  receiving  school.  The  acceptors  and  the  refusers  may  have  been 
comparable  in  their  aspirations  before  the  busing  began,  for  ex- 
ample, but  contact  with  middle  class  whites  could  have  raised  the 
aspirations  of  those  whose  children  were  bused.  Or,  it  could  be 
that  contact  with  whites  revealed  to  the  acceptors  how  much  their 
children  had  to  overcome  and  led  them  to  lower  their  aspirations. 
These  and  other  possibilities  are  confounded  because  the  data  were 
collected  after  the  policy  year.  On  the  other  hand,  given  the  ev- 
idence in  the  literature  on  the  relationship  between  status  and  as- 
pirations, the  lack  of  a difference  between  acceptors  and  refusers 


Hleinstein  arJ  Gelsel,  0£.  cit. . 


p.  25. 
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Table  9,2 


Ordinal  Position  of  Study  Child*  Among  "Potential” 
1964-65  Sending  School  Siblings,  By  Busing  Decision  of  Parents 
(Families  with  Only  One  Study  Child) 


Acceptors 

Refusers 

Ordinal  Position  of  Study  Child 

N 

7o 

N 

7o 

Only  Child 

8 

20.0 

4 

10.5 

Youngest  of  Two  Children 

2 

5.0 

7 

18.4 

Oldest  of  Two  Children 

5 

12.5 

4 

10.5 

Youngest  of  Three  or  More  Children 

5 

12.5 

5 

13.2 

Middle  of  Three  or  More  Children 

18 

45.0 

17 

44.7 

Oldest  of  Three  or  More  Children 

2 

5.0 

1 

2.6 

Totals 

40 

100.0 

38 

99.9 

*'^Study  child"  refers  to  the  child  selected  for  busing.  Only 
families  with  one  study  child  are  tabulated  here. 


could  be  a function  of  their  comparable  social  status.  In  other 
words,  finding  no  difference  between  acceptors  and  refusers  on 
educational  aspirations  would  tend  to  reinforce  the  findings  re- 
ported above. 

Responses  to  three  items  related  to  aspirations  are  stunma- 
rized  in  Table 9. 3.  It  is  apparent  that  refusers  and  acceptor^ 
tend  to  agree  that,  under  ideal  conditions,  they  would  like  the 
child  to  have  more  thai  a high  school  education  (83  per  cent  and 
85  per  cent  of  the  children,  respectively).  On  the  other  hand, 
there  is  less  agreement  among  the  respondents  that  more  than  a 
high  school  education  is  necessary  to  earn  what  they  consider  to 
be  a "decent  living,"  even  though  there  is  little  difference 
between  acceptors  and  refusers  in  this  regard  (44  per  cent  vs.  51 
per  cent,  respectively).  What  is  surprising,  however,  is  that  the 
acceptors  are  less  likely  than  the  refusers  to  expect  the  study 
child  to  finish  more  than  a high  school  education  (24  per  cent  vs. 
43  per  cent,  respectively). 

These  data  suggest  that  the  apparent  similarity  between  ac- 
ceptors and  refusers  as  to  social  status  is  reflected  in  their  ap- 
praisal of  the  education  necessary  "to  make  a decent  living"  and 
"ideal"  standards,  but  that  a minority  of  the  acceptors  may  well 
have  lowered  their  expectations  for  their  children  after  contact 
with  the  higiher  achieving  and  more  academically  competitive 
setting  represented  by  the  predominantly  middle  class  school.  Al- 
ternatively, the  difference  in  expectations  may  reflect  the  ac- 
ceptors' generally  more  recent  experience  with  life  in  the  South 
or  lower  expectations  based  on  relatively  greater  dissatisfaction 
with  conditions  at  their  children's  former  school.  Evidence  on 
the  latter  point  will  be  reported  at  a later  date,  but  early  in- 
dications are  that  the  acceptors  tended  to  voice  greater  disap- 
proval of  the  old  school.  Of  course,  how  realistic  the  various 
expectations  are  is  a different  question. 

Discussion 


Our  data  indicate  that  information  about  the  occupation,  edu- 
cation, and  income  of  Negro  parents  does  not  allow  one  to  predict 
accurately  whether  they  will  accept  an  opportunity  for  integrated 
education  for  their  children.  The  similarity  between  acceptors 
and  refusers  as  to  educational  aspirations  (but  less  so  for  ex- 
pectations) lends  some  measure  of  validity  to  this  conclusion. 

Even  though  education  may  be  seen  as  an  avenue  of  mobility  by  many 
Negroes,  the  low  status  Negroes  included  in  the  current  study  do 
not  seem  to  view  desegregated  education  as  a sufficiently  more 
suitable  avenue  than  segregated  education  to  be  worth  the  "price" 
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Table  9.3 

Educational  Aspirations,  Expectations,  and  Opinions  about 
Education  Required,  by  Busing  Decision 
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Aspirational  Items* 

Acceptors 

Refusers 

Study  child(ren)  needs  more  than  a high 
school  education  to  make  a decent  living 

44.3% 

(52)** 

51.0% 

(47) 

Would  like  study  child(ren)  to  finish 
more  than  a high  school  education 

84.6% 

(52) 

82.6% 

(46) 

Expect  study  child(ren)  to  finish  more 
than  a high  school  education 

23.5% 

(51) 

42.6% 

(47) 

* These  items  are  based  on  the  following  questions: 

Now  I'd  like  to  talk  over  with  you  some  of  your  ideas  about 
(child's)  future.  First,  about  how  much  education  do 
you  think  (child)  needs  to  make  a decent  living? 

If  you  had  your  own  way,  how  far  in  school  would  you  like 
(child)  to  go? 

What  is  the  highest  level  of  education  you  expect  

(child)  to  finish? 

**The  numbers  in  parentheses  are  the  bases  on  which  the  per- 
centages are  computed.  Except  for  those  cases  where  the 
response  was  indeterminate  or  where  there  wa<«  no  answer,  all 
study  children  are  included  in  the  bases. 
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of  inconvenience,  "status  risk"  or  whatever.^  Of  course,  objec- 
tive social  status  i-idicators  may  be  predictive  of  acceptance  of 
other  kinds  of  desegregation  programs,  parents  who  declined  this 
program  might  have  accepted  for  children  of  junior  high  school 
age,  and  the  like. 

Comparability  among  all  the  studies  we  have  considered  is  con- 
founded by  differences  in  sampling  and  measurement  and  by  varia- 
bions  in  community  climate,  social  compOi^ltlon  of  the  Negro  commu- 
nity, etc.  Even  where  social  status  has  been  found  to  be  signif- 
icantly related  to  the  decision  to  desegregate,  however,  the  mag- 
nitude  of  the  relationship  is  not  sufficient  to  permit  accurate 
prediction.  The  point  biserial  correlations  between  social  status 
indicators  and  the  decision  to  desegregate  in  Weinstein  and 
Geisel's  study  ranged  from  .28  to  .32,2  accounting  for  eight  to 
ten  per  cent  of  the  variance,  respectively.  In  the  same  vein, 
when  theta  is  computed  for  Luchterhand  and  Weller's  data,^  only 
20  to  23  per  cent  of  the  variance  in  the  decision  to  desegregate 
is  accounted  for  by  their  indicators  of  social  status.  Taken 
singly,  then,  these  objective  measures  of  social  status  account 
for  little  of  the  decision,  so  it  is  not  surprising  to  find  other 
factors  overpowering  and  obscuring  their  effects.  What  these 
other  factors  are,  of  course,  is  the  crucial  question. 

Research  of  this  nature  is  hampered  by  the  relative  homoge- 
neity within  Negro  communities  with  respect  to  social  status  in- 
dicators which  are  generally  applied  to  much  more  comprehensive 
collectivities,  e.g.,  American  society.  It  may  be  that  ethnic 
minorities  cannot  be  ranked  according  to  this  overall  status  scale 
alone  and  that  additional  dimensions  must  be  considered  as  well. 
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^en  this  paper  was  presented,  Robert  Rentier  and  Raymond 
Mack  suggested  that  there  may  be  a curvilinear  relationship  be- 
tween social  status  and  acceptance  of  school  integration,  with 
high  and  low  status  Negroes  being  more  likely  than  those  of  inter- 
mediate status  to  accept.  This  possibility  should  be  investigated 
but,  unfortunately,  the  current  study  does  not  Include  a wide 
enough  social  status  range  to  permit  such  an  analysis. 


Weinstein 


and  Geisel,  o£.  cit. 


p.  23. 


3 

Luchterhand  and  Weller,  o£.  cit..  Table  1,  p.  86.  Theta,  or 
the  coefficient  of  differentiation,  is  Freeman's  extension  of  the 
Wilcoxon  signed-ranks  test.  See  Linton  C.  Freeman,  Elementarv 
Applied  Statistics.  (New  York:  John  Wiley  and  Sons,  Inc.,  1965), 
Ch.  10. 
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Status  distinctions  internal  to  the  Negro  comnunity,  those  that 
Negroes  make  among  themselves,  need  to  be  Included  to  complete 
the  picture.  For  example,  is  there,  as  we  have  suggested,  a dif- 
) ferentiation  between  "northern"  and  "southern"  Negroes?  To  assume 

that  any  Negro  community  in  particular  or  such  communities  in 
general  are  homogeneous  is  to  overlook  significant  vs'^lations 
within  and  among  them.  Judging  from  the  findings  of  Luchterhand 
and  Weller,  for  Instance,  the  Negro  population  in  New  Rochelle  is 
unlike  most  others  in  terms  of  social  status.  Their  study  also 
raises  questions  about  the  relationship  of  these  communities  to 
larger  collectivities  of  ^Ich  they  are  a part. 

If  there  are  status  distinctions  Internal  to  a given  Negro 
community,  as  seems  apparent,  what  relationship  do  they  have  to 
identification  with  and/or  alienation  from  that  community?  Wein- 
stein and  Geisel  submit,  for  instance,  that  alienation  as  measured 
by  the  Srole  scale  is  a much  better  predictor  o|  the  decision  not 
to  desegregate  than  are  social  status  measures.  Which  Negroes 
are  alienated  from  their  own  ethnic  group,  the  white  community,  or 
society  as  a whole?  If  they  are  alienated  from  society,  are  they 
that  much  more  attached  to  the  Negro  community?  It  could  be,  for 
example,  that  the  alienation  of  the  Black  Muslims  from  American 
society  is  very  much  related  to  their  identification  with  a sepa- 
^ ratist  nation.  In  their  study  in  Philadelphia,  Parker  and  Kleiner 

found  that  higher  statug  Negroes  had  weaker  identification  with 
their  own  ethnic  group.  Does  this  subject  them  to  cross-pres- 
sures from  t^e  sometimes  conflicting  vested  interests  of  whites 
and  Negroes?*^  Could  the  simultaneous  influence  of  such  cross- 
pressures help  to  account  for  the  lack  of  consistency  among  Negro 
communities  reflected  in  studies  of  decisions  to  desegregate?  In 
other  words,  alienation  and  ethnic  identification  patterns  within 
such  communities  are  closely  related  phenomena  and  may  account  for 
disparities  among  the  studies. 

As  with  the  other  studies  cited,  the  results  reported  here  do 


Weinstein  and  Geisel,  0£.  cit. . p.  27. 

2 

Parker  and  Kleiner,  0£.  cit. 

3 

The  classic  study  of  cross-pressures  in  voting  behavior  is 
Paul  Lazarsfeld  ^ al. , The  People’s  Choice,  (New  York:  Columbia 
Univ.  Press,  1948). 
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not  account  for  the  decision  of  Negro  parents  to  send  or  not  to 
send  their  children  to  desegregated  schools.  Overall,  the  parents 
who  accepted  md  declined  the  busing  program  are  remarkably  similar 
on  a wide  gamut  of  characteristics.  Unfortunately,  there  was  no 
opportunity  to  Investigate  some  of  our  post  hoc  hypotheses  further, 
but  It  was  thought  that  results  so  contrary  to  theoretical  as- 
sumptions needed  reporting.  Future  work  In  this  area  directed  to- 
ward the  respondent's  subjective  frames  of  reference  Is  needed. 

One  other  Issue  of  methodological,  as  well  as  policy-relevant. 
Import  Is  raised  by  these  studies.  Saenger  reports  that  only 
about  one  In  fourteen  of  those  eligibly  accepted  the  program  after 
letters  offering  It  were  sent  to  them.  Weinstein  and  Gelsel  do 
not  give  Information  dealing  with  acceptance  rates  relative  to  a 
population,  but  luchterhand  and  Weller  report  that  under  con- 
ditions of  a court  order  allowing  for  voluntary  transfer,  55  per 
cent  of  eligible  children  were  transferred.^  They  do  not  report 
how.  If  at  all,  the  families  concerned  were  contacted.  In  the 
current  study,  when  contacted  by  mall  and  visiting  teachers,  the 
parents  of  71  per  cent  of  the  eligible  children  accepted  the  pro- 
gram. When  contacted  by  mall  and  receiving  school  parents,  the 
parents  of  54  per  cent  of  eligible  children  accepted  the  program. 
While  It  would  be  extremely  difficult  to  trace  the  processes 
underlying  these  acceptance  rates,  further  studies  could  well  con- 
cern themselves  with  what  kinds  of  people  are  contacted,  what 
kinds  of  contacts  lead  to  what  levels  of  acceptance  of  desegre- 
gation programs,  and  what  effects  these  various  kinds  of  contacts 
may  have  on  the  outcome  of  research  dealing  with  these  phenomena. 
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^Saenger , 0£.  clt. , p . 19 . 

^Luchterhand  and  Weller,  op.  clt.,  p.  84. 
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Chapter  Ten 


Perceptions  of  Sending  and  Host  Elementary  Schools 


"Middle  class"  agencies,  such  as  the  public  schools,  have  de- 
veloped and  implemented  a variety  of  programs  designed  to  benefit 
the  poor.  It  has  been  amply  documented,  however,  that  such 
efforts  are  often  rejected  by  their  intended  beneficiaries  as  pa- 
tronizing and  foreign  to  their  own  needs  and  Interests.  In  his 
pioneering  study  of  "street  corner  society,"  William  F.  Whyte  re- 
l®tes  how  the  settlement  house  in  the  slums  was  able  to  attract 
and  affect  only  certain  kinds  of  slum  dwellers,  namely,  mobility- 
oriented  adolescents.  Other  adolescents  "took"  the, settlement 
house,  using  it  in  the  service  of  their  own  values.^  Herbert 
Cans  later  found  the  same  lack  of  support  for  what  were  perceived 
to  be  middle  class  institutions  in  the  West  End  of  Boston.^  Ap- 
parently, the  ways  slum  dwellers  perceive  various  institutions 
and  programs  made  available  to  them  greatly  influence  their  mode 
and  extent  of  participation. 

Despite  the  equalitarian  ideal  underlying  the  educational 
system  in  the  United  States , it  appears  that  the  working  and 
lower  classes  perceive  the  public  schools  as  somewhat  alien  and 
ao  run  by  and  for  the  middle  class.  On  the  basis  of  a survey  of 
the  Lower  East  Side  of  Manhattan,  a slum  area,  Richard  A.  Cloward 
and  James  A.  Jones  make  a pertinent  observation.  Among  parents 
with  children  in  the  public  schools,  34  per  cent  of  lower  class 
parents,  16  per  cent  of  working  class  parents,  and  18  per  cent  of 
parents  in  the  lower  middle  class  or  above  subscribed  to  the 
statement  that  ’’the  schools  don't  pay  much  attention  to  kids 
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Hjilliam  Foote  Whyte,  Street  Corner  Society,  second  ed. 
(Chicago:  University  of  Chicago  Press,  1955),  esp.  pp.  98-104. 

2 

Herbert  J.  Cans,  The  Urban  Villagers  (New  York:  The  Free 
Press  of  Glencoe,  1962),  esn.  ch.  vi. 


Richard  A.  Cloward  and  James  A.  Jones,  "Social  Class:  Edu- 
cational Attitudes  and  Participation,"  in  A.  Harry  Passow,  ed.. 
Education  in  Depressed  Areas  (New  York:  Teachers  College, 
Columbia  University,  1963),  pp.  190-216;  James  S.  Coleman,  The 
Adolescent  Society  (New  York:  The  Free  Press  of  Glencoe,  196TT, 
pp.  58-68;  August  B.  Hollingshead,  Elmtown's  Youth  (New  York; 
John  Wiley  & Sons,  Inc.,  1949),  pp.  142-147. 
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from  poor  families.''  Such  evidence  as  this  has  prompted  Frank 
Rlessman,  among  others,  to  propose  remedies  for  "middle  class 
schools"  ^hlch  are  not  coping  effectively  with  lower  class  pop- 
ulations. 

Many  northern  cities  have  Introduced  busing  programs  In  recent 
years  as  part  of  the  effort;  to  overcome  ^ facto  school  segre- 
gation. In  view  of  the  findings  reviewed  above,  It  Is  relevant  to 
ask  whether  these  programs  will  founder  on  the  same  basis  as  have 
other  programs  planned  to  help  the  disadvantaged.  It  Is  plausible 
to  argue  that  the  success  or  failure  of  a particular  busing  pro- 
gram will  be  partially  a function  of  how  the  participants  perceive 
the  schools  affected.  This  premise  Is  the  basis  for  the  current 
investigation  of  parental  perceptions  of  a "sending"  school  and  a 
"host"  school  Involved  in  a busing  program  In  a medium-sized, 
northern  city.  The  results  are  based  on  a survey  of  parents  from 
a Negro  ghetto  who  accepted  or  declined  the  busing  program  and  a 
matched  sample  of  parents  from  the  host  school. 


Method^ 


The  present  investigation  was  undertaken  in  a medium-sized, 
northern,  industrial  city.  Negroes  comprise  over  5 per  cent  of 
the  total  population,  which  exceeds  200,000.  Most  of  the  Negroes 
live  in  a ghetto  bordering  on  the  business  district.  This  resi- 
dential pattern,  typical  of  many  northern  cities,  resulted  in  de 
facto  school  segregation,  an  Issue  \dilch  first  came  to  public 
attention  in  the  Spring  of  1962  in  connection  with  a proposed 
school  boundary  adjustment.  Pressure  groups  representing  a vari- 
ety of  points  of  view  emerged  as  a result,  and  a period  of  commu- 
nity ferment  ensued.  Early  in  1964,  the  Board  of  Education 
decided  to  reassign  several  hundred  pupils  the  following  fall  to 
help  alleviate  racial  Imbalance  and  overcrowding  in  several 


^Cloward  and  Jones,  0£.  clt . , Table  12B. , p.  208. 

^ranl^  Rlessman,  The  Culturally  Deprived  Child  (New  York: 
Harper  and  Bros . , 1962Ti 
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Parts  of  this  section  are  condensed  from  the  preceding  paper. 
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schools.  Included  in  the  over-all  plan  was  the  busing  of  about 
sixty  first,  second,  and  third  graders  on  a voluntary  basis  from 
^ ^ « Isrge,  overcrowded,  predominantly  lower  class  Negro  elementary 

school  to  an  elementary  school  located  in  a predominantly  white, 
middle  class  neighborhood. 

In  order  to  assess  parental  reactions  to  the  busing  program, 
a survey  was  undertaken  after  the  first  year.  Interviewing  was 
conducted  in  the  summer  of  1965.  Three  categories  of  parents 
were  interviewed:  parents  of  children  who  were  bused,  parents  who 
had  declined  the  offer  to  have  their  children  bused,  and  a group 
of  parents  from  the  "host”  school.  The  third  group  was  matched 
with  the  first  in  that  each  child  who  was  bused  was  paired  with  a 
"host"  child  in  the  same  classroom  and  of  the  same  sex. 

High  mobility  rates  and  other  factors  made  it  difficult  to 
contact  many  of  the  parents,  but  interviews  were  completed  with 
the  mothers  of  52  of  59  bused  children  (88  per  cent)  and  47  of  54 
children  who  were  not  bused  because  their  parents  declined  the 
offer  (87  per  cent).  The  majority  of  losses  resulted  from  fam- 
ilies having  moved  during  or  immediately  after  the  first  year  of 
the  program  (six  of  the  "transfer"  families  and  four  of  the  "non- 
U transfer"  families),  the  remainder  having  been  lost  for  a variety 

of  reasons.  The  completion  rate  for  the  parents  of  matched  host 
children  was  much  lower,  however.  Since  matching  was  undertaken 
relative  to  completed  interviews  with  parents  of  bused  children, 
only  52  cases  should  have  been  Involved  in  matching.  Of  these  52 
cases,  the  parents  of  only  33  children  (63  per  cent)  were  inter- 
viewed. Ten  of  the  losses  were  attributable  to  matching  problems, 
seven  families  either  had  moved  out  of  town  or  had  moved  and 
could  not  be  located  (four  of  those  families,  incidentally,  were 
those  of  university  students),  and  the  other  two  losses  were  due 
(j  to  other  factors.  In  part,  this  relatively  low  completion  rate 

reflects  an  Inherent  limitation  of  matching  as  a research  design. 

may  tend  to  inhibit  generalization,  there  is  no  reason 
to  believe  that  parents  actually  interviewed  are  atypical  amnng 
parents  from  the  host  school.  It  should  also  be  noted  that  pa- 
rental interviews  were,  in  every  case,  conducted  with  mothers  or 
mother -surrogates . 


Q Characteristics  of  the  Parents 

Contrary  to  common  assumptions,  the  parents  who  accepted  the 
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busing  program  ai^d  those  who  refused  are  similar  on  a gamut  of 
characteristics.  For  the  most  part,  they  are  lower-  or  working- 
class  Negroes  with  other  characteristics  usually  associated  with 
that  status,  such  as  large  families.  The  acceptors  had  a median 
annual  income  of  $4599. , while  the  refusers  had  a median  annual 
income  of  $4399.  Reflecting  this  tenuous  economic  position,  52.4 
per  cent  of  the  former  and  45.0  per  cent  of  the  latter  were  re- 
ceiving some  AFDC  and/or  welfare  assistance.  Both  those  children 
who  were  bused  and  those  who  were  not  lived  in  households  con- 
taining an  average  of  about  five  children.  While  both  sets  of 
parents  had  lived  in  this  city  about  the  same  amount  of  time  (a 
mean  of  14.34  years  for  the  transfer  families  and  15.78  years  for 
the  nontransfer  families),  the  acceptors  were  somewhat  more  like- 
ly than  the  refusers  to  have  come  directly  from  the  South  (72.7 
per  cent  vs.  52.5  per  cent,  respectively). 

The  contrasts  between  the  parents  in  the  ghetto  and  the 
parents  in  the  host  school  area,  on  the  other  hand,  are  obvious 
and  stark.  The  median  annual  income  for  host  parents  is  $10,000, 
with  50  per  cent  of  the  fathers  holding  professional  or  technical 
positions.  Several  of  these  fathers  are  university  professors. 
None  of  the  host  families  were  receiving  AFDC  and/or  welfare  as- 
sistance, and  there  was  an  average  of  about  three  children  per 
household.  While  these  families  had  lived  in  the  city  about  the 
same  length  of  time  (mean  of  14.56  years)  as  had  the  parents  in 
the  ghetto,  only  6.3  per  cent  of  the  host  parents  had  lived  in 
the  South  immediately  preceding  their  arrival. 

The  dissimilarity  between  the  parents  living  in  the  ghetto 
and  the  parents  living  in  the  host  school  area  is  further  high- 
lighted by  their  educational  aspirations  for  their  children. 
Without  exception,  the  host  parents  felt  that  their  children 
needed  more  than  a high  school  education  to  "^make  a decent 
living,”  that  they  preferred  education  beyond  high  school  for 
their  children,  and  that  they  fully  expected  the  children  to  at- 
tain more  than  a high  school  education.  The  parents  of  only 
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For  a more  detailed  description  of  these  similarities  be* 
tween  parents  of  transferred  and  nontransf erred  children,  see 
the  preceding  paper. 

2 

Parental  aspirations  were  ascertained  for  each  child  in- 
cluded in  the  study.  Since  some  families  contained  more  than 
one  "study  child,”  the  percentages  are  based  on  the  number  of 
children  and  not  the  number  of  parents. 
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47.6  per  cent  of  the  children  from  the  ghetto,  on  the  other  hand, 
felt  that  more  than  a high  school  education  was  needed.  They  were 
quite  similar  to  the  host  parents  In  stating  that  they  would  like 
their  children  to  have  more  than  a high  school  education  (83.7  per 
cent),  but  the  parents  of  only  23.5  per  cent  of  the  transfer  chil- 
dren and  42.6  per  cent  of  the  nontransfer .cu.lldren  expected  that 
their  children  would  attain  such  a level.  Clearly,  while  the 
parents  are  similar  In  their  preferences.  It  appears  that  the  host 
parents  are  more  likely  to  feel  that  such  preferences  are  realis- 
tic. 


Findings 

The  parents  were  queried  about  their  perceptions  of  the  ghetto 
school  and  the  host  school.  In  particular,  they  were  asked  to 
rate  the  schools  on  four  dimensions:  (1)  how  much  the  children 
seem  to  be  learning;  (2)  how  much  Interest  most  parents  show  In 
the  school;  (3)  how  well  the  children  behave;  and  (4)  how  much  In- 
terest the  teachers  show  In  their  pupils.  Respondents  were 
prompted  to  make  general  evaluations  In  these  areas  rather  than  to 
relate  how  a particular  child  was  affected.  Interviewing  experi- 
ence revealed  that,  for  the  most  part,  the  parents  were  able  to 
make  the  general  evaluations  being  sought. 

Several  qualifications  are  In  order.  First,  the  questions 
asked  pertain  to  the  specific  dimensions  listed  above.  While  many 
parents  did  volunteer  additional  comments,  no  systematic  attempt 
was  made  to  ascertain  their  overall  feelings  about  the  schools. 
Second,  since  the  questions  were  asked  only  after  the  first  year 
of  the  program,  no  pretest  was  available  as  a baseline  for  com- 
parison. This  Is  particularly  crucial  with  respect  to  the  parents 
of  bused  children,  who  had  had  experience  with  both  schools.  Con- 
founding variables  are  Involved  as  well,  since  feelings  about  race 
and  desegregation  may  have  Influenced  school  perceptions.  It 
should  also  be  noted  that  the  experiences  of  the  three  groups  of 
parents  with  respect  to  the  schools  Involved  are  not  really  com- 
parable. Therefore,  each  group  of  parents  Is  analyzed  In  Its  own 
right,  and  the  only  comparisons  among  them  reported  are  those 


Possible  Interpretations  of  this  difference  have  been  dis- 
cussed above. 
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which  are  meaningful  given  the  research  design. 


Parents  of  Bused  Children; 


There  is  a complex  relationship  between  perceptions  of  the 
sending  and  host  schools  for  parents  of  bused  children.  As  has 
been  implied  above,  the  results  reported  here  should  not  be  con- 
sidered indicative  of  perceptions  of  the  schools  before  the  busing 
program  began.  On  the  contrary,  given  the  salience  of  the  situ- 
ation, there  is  every  reason  to  believe  that  how  the  parents  felt 
about  either  or  both  of  the  two  schools  could  have  been  fundamen- 
tally changed  by  their  experience  with  the  busing  program. 

A large  majority  of  these  parents  rates  the  sending  school  as 
average  or  above  average  on  three  of  the  four  dimensions  (See  Table 
10.1).  Their  rating  ^f  the  children's  behavior  there  is  the  one 
exception,  in  that  50  per  cent  feel  that  the  children's  behavior 
at  the  sending  school  is  below  average.  The  fact  that  21  per  cent 
state  that  they  "don't  know"  about  parental  interest  at  the  send- 
ing school  does  not  distinguish  them  from  parents  who  did  not 
agree  to  have  their  children  transferred,  since  (as  is  shown  in  Ta- 
ble 10.3^^13  per  cent  of  the  latter  group  gave  the  same  response. 

To  illuminate  parental  feelings  about  the  results  of  the  busing 
program,  however,  we  must  also  consider  how  the  parents  of  the 
bused  children  feel  about  the  host  school. 

As  is  shown  in  Table  10.2,  the  overwhelming  majority  of  these 
parents  (among  those  who  express  an  opinion)  rates  the  host  school 
as  above  average  on  all  four  dimensions,  and  none  rates  it  below 
average.  A large  minority,  however,  43  per  cent,  replied  "don"t 
know"  when  asked  about  parental  interest  there.  This  is  probably 
a reflection  of  the  fact  that  71  per  cent  of  these  parents  had  not 
attended  even  one  meeting  of  a parents'  organization,  such  as  the 
PTA,  at  the  host  school.  This  compares  with  22  per  cent  of  the 
host  parents  who  had  not  had  this  kind  of  formal  contact  with 
other  parents  at  the  school  during  the  preceding  year.  In  addi- 
tion, informal  contacts  with  other  host  school  neighborhood 
parents  were  much  more  available  to  these  parents  than  to  the 
parents  of  bused  children  because  of  the  physical  and  social  dis- 
tance involved  for  the  latter  group.  Overall,  however,  the 
parents  of  bused  children  rate  the  host  school  higher  than  the 
sending  school,  no  matter  what  the  dimension.  Particularly 
striking  is  their  perception  of  the  children's  behavior  at  the 
sending  school.  Judging  from  these  data,  the  parents  of  chil- 
dren \dio  were  bused  appear  to  have  seen  the  busing  experience  as 
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Table  10.1 


Perceptions  of  the  Sending  School 
by  Mothers  of  Bused  Children 


Rating  of: 

Above 

Rating:^ 

Average 

Below 

Don't 

Total 

average 

average 

know 

% 

N 

Children' 

s Learning 

41.0% 

40.9 

11.4 

6.8 

100.1 

44^ 

Parental 

Interest 

31.8 

38.6 

9.1 

20.5 

100.0 

44 

Children' 

s Behavior 

9.1 

36.4 

50.0 

4.6 

100.1 

44 

Teachers ' 

Interest 

47.8 

29.6 

15.9 

6.8 

100.1 

44 

a. The  original  ratings  have  been  collapsed  as  follows:  "Above 

average"  is  a combination  of  "excellent"  and  "good";  Average 
is  the  same  as  the  original  rating;  and  "Below  average"  is  a 
combination  of  "poor"  and  "very  poor," 

b.  Since  the  distributions  for  the  matched  cases  and  the  total 
group  of  parents  of  bused  children  are  similar,  we  have  re- 
ported the  figures  for  the  total  group. 


o 


Table  10.2 

Perceptions  of  the  Host  School 
by  Mothers  of  Bused  Children 


Rating  of: 

Above 

Rating:^ 

Average 

Below 

Don't 

Total 

average 

average 

know 

% 

N 

Children's  Learning 

81.8% 

4.6 

0.0 

13.6 

100.0 

44^ 

Parental  Interest 

52.3 

4.6 

0.0 

43.2 

100.1 

44 

Children's  Behavior 

86.4 

2.3 

0.0 

11.4 

100.1 

44 

Teachers'  Interest 

91.0 

2.3 

0.0 

6.8 

100.1 

44 

a.  The  original  ratings  have  been  collapsed  as  follows:  "Above 
average"  is  a combination  of  "excellent"  and  "good";  Average 
is  the  same  as  the  original  rating;  and  "Below  average"  is  a 
combination  of  "poor"  and  "very  poor." 

b.  Since  the  distributions  for  the  matched  cases  and  the  total 
group  of  parents  of  bused  children  are  similar,  we  have  re- 
ported the  figures  for  the  total  group. 
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Table  10.3 

Perceptions  of  the  Sending  School 
by  Mothers  of  Nontransf erred  Children 


o 


£1 

Rating; 

Rating  of;  Above  Average  Below  Don't  Total 

average  average  know  % N 


Children's  Learning 

58.67. 

24.4 

9.7 

7.3 

100.0 

41 

Parental  Interest 

48.8 

19.5 

17.1 

14.6 

100.0 

41 

Children's  Behavior 

31.7 

39.0 

24.4 

4.9 

100.0 

41 

Teachers ' Interest 

75.6 

14.6 

0.0 

9.8 

100.0 

41 

a. The  original  ratings  have  been  collapsed  as  follows;  "Above 
average"  is  a combination  of  "excellent"  and  "good";  Average 
is  the  same  as  the  original  rating;  and  "Below  average"  is  a 
combination  of  "poor"  and  "very  poor." 
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a beneficial  one,  at  least  as  far  as  the  formal  educational  as- 
pects are  concerned. 


Parents  of  Nontransf erred  Children; 


A comparison  of  Tables  10.1  and  10.3  suggests  that  parents  who  de 
dined  to  have  their  children  bused  tend  to  rate  the  sending 
school  higher  than  do  the  parents  of  bused  children.  This  is  par- 
ticularly true  with  respect  to  the  children's  behavior  and  the 
teachers'  interest  in  the  children,  differences  between  the  two 
sets  o|  parents  on  these  dimensions  being  statistically  signif- 
icant. Even  so,  it  is  interesting  to  note  that  24  per  cent  of 
the  parents  of  nontransf erred  children  rate  the  children's  be- 
havior at  the  sending  school  as  below  average.  Many  of  the 
comments  volunteered  by  ghetto  parents  (from  both  groups)  in- 
dicated that  they  felt  that  there  were  discipline  problems  at  the 
sending  school,  problems  which  some  attributed  to  the  teachers. 

Perceptions  of  the  host  school  by  these  parents  are  easily 
summarized:  93  per  cent  said  that  they  did  not  know  about  the  host 
school  on  any  of  the  four  dimensions.  The  three  parents  who  did 
venture  ratings  of  the  host  school  classified  it  as  above  average. 
Despite  the  limitations  of  the  research  design,  it  would  seem  that 
this  group  of  parents  is  unlikely  to  have  changed  from  having  an 
opinion  to  not  having  one  over  the  course  of  a year  during  which 
some  of  their  children's  contemporaries  were  bused.  The  data 
refer,  of  course,  only  to  the  four  dimensions  specified,  but  it 


In  testing  the  comparisons  between  the  parents  of  bused 
children  and  the  parents  of  nontransf erred  children  on  the  four 
dimensions,  the  ratings  were  categorized  into  above  average  vs. 
average  or  below  average,  with  the  don't  know  responses  excluded. 

with^Yates'  correction  was  used.  For  children's  behavior, 
df*l,  X *5.55,  p4.05;  for  teachers'  interest,  df«l,  X *7.87, 
p4.05.  Comparisons  between  parents  of  bused  children  and  host 
parents  could  not  be  tested  because  of  small  expected  frequen- 
cies. However,  when  parents  of  bused  children  were  categorized 
as  to  whether  they  rated  the  host  school  higher  or  lower  than 
the  sending  school,  tests  using  the  binomial  distribution  re- 
vealed that  they  rated  the  host  school  higher  on  all  four  di- 
mensions with  p<.05. 
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«eeros  likely  that  these  parents  decided  not  to  bus  their 
children  on  the  basis  of  a knowledge  of  the  formal  educational 
aopects  of  the  host  school. 


Host  School  Parents; 


If  one  can  assume  a greater  sense  of  awareness  of  various 
social  institutions  on  the  part  of  the  middle  class,  it  would  be 
expected  that  the  host  parents  know  (or  feel  they  know)  more 
about  the  sending  school  than  the  sending  school  parents  know 
about  the  host  school.  But  this  is  only  relatively  so,  since  the 
percentage  of  "don't  know"  responses  for  the  host  parents  ranged 
from  a low  of  66  per  cent  with  reference  to  the  children's  be- 
havior at  the  sending  school  to  a high  of  78  per  cent  with  refer- 
ence to  parental  interest  there.  Of  those  who  did  venture  ratings 
six  of  ten  rated  the  children's  learning  at  the  sending  school  as 
below  average,  five  of  seven  rated  parental  interest  there  as  below 
10  of  11  rated  the  children's  behavior  as  below  average, 

and  six  out  of  ten  rated  the  teachers'  interest  as  above  average 

^e  latter  two  dimensions  stand  out,  children's  behavior  because’ 

it  is  rated  low  by  such  a high  proportion  of  those  who  ventured  an 
opinion,  and  teachers'  interest  because  it  is  the  only  dimension 
on  which  the  sending  school  is  rated  above  average  by  a majority 
of  the  host  parents  making  a rating.  Overall,  however,  host 

parents  do  not  appear  to  feel  that  they  know  very  much  about  the 
sending  school. 


Two  disparities  among  the  perceptions  of  the  host  school  by 
parents  of  bused  children  (Table  10.2)  and  host  parents  (Table  10,4) 

substantial  minority  of  parents  of  bused 
children  who  do  not  know  about  parental  interest  at  the  host 
school,  has  already  been  mentioned.  In  addition,  the  parents  of 
bused  children  are  more  likely  than  the  host  parents  to  rate  the 
children's  behavior  at  the  host  school  as  above  average  (86  per 
cent  and  66  per  cent,  respectively).  On  the  other  two  dimensions, 
the  two  sets  of  parents  are  roughly  comparable  in  their  assess- 
ments of  the  host  school.  The  comparison  of  Tables  10.2  and  10.4  high- 
lights further  the  generally  favorable  reactions  of  the  parents  of 

bused  children  to  the  host  school  as  a setting  for  formal  edu- 
cation. 


Discussion 

It  has  been  shown  that  the  parents  of  the  bused  children  per 
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Table  10.4 


Perceptions  of  the  Boat  School 
by  Host  Mothers 


Ratlnft  of: 

Rating:* 

Total 

Above 

Average 

Below 

Don't 

average 

average 

know 

X 

N 

Children's  Learning 

81. 3X 

9.4 

6.3 

3.1 

100.1 

32 

Parental  Interest 

62.5 

21.9 

3.1 

12.5 

100.0 

32 

Children's  Behavior 

65.6 

25.0 

3.1 

6.3 

100.0 

32 

Teachers'  Interest 

80.7 

6.5 

3.2 

9.7 

100.1 

3l'* 

a. The  original  ratings  have  been  collapsed  as  follows:  "Above 
average"  Is  a combination  of  "excellent"  and  "good";  Average 
Is  the  same  as  the  original  rating;  and  "Below  average"  Is  a 
combination  of  "poor"  and  "very  poor." 


b.One  res'i^nse  was  Indeterminate,  so  It  Is  not  Included  In  this 
distribution. 
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celved  the  host  school  favorably  following  the  first  year  of  the 
program.  There  is  no  reason  to  believe  that  they  had  any  knowl- 
edge or  opinion  about  the  host  school  before  the  busing  began,  and 
there  is  some  reason  to  believe  that  they  did  not,  in  view  of  the 
relative  lack  of  knowledge  of  the  host  school  reported  by  the 
parents  of  children  who  were  not  transferred.  On  the  other  hand, 
having  knowledge  (or  supposed  knowledge)  of  the  host  school  could 
have  been  a basic  determinant  of  parental  decisions  to  accept  the 
busing  opportunity.  The  design  of  the  present  study  does  not  per- 
mit this  question  to  be  answered.  In  view  of  the  above  reported 
uncertainty  about  the  determinants  of  this  decision  and  the  sim- 
ilarity between  the  groups  in  demographic  characteristics  and  edu- 
cational aspirations  and  expectations,  however,  it  is  worthy  of 
study.  In  any  case,  parents  of  the  bused  children  seem  clearly  to 
have  been  pleased  with  this  particular  integration  experience. 


The  difference  in  their  perceptions  of  children's  learning  at 
the  two  schools  is  relative,  however;  82  per  cent  of  the  parents 
of  bused  children  feel  that  the  children's  learning  at  the  sending 
school  is  average  or  better.  This  suggests  another  possibility: 
that  the  parents  who  chose  busing  did  so  because  they  sought  to 
support  movement  toward  racial  desegregation.  If  so,  they  appear 
not  to  have  been  disappointed.  Those  who  rejected  the  opportunity 
may  have  been  less  concerned  about  segregation  per  se  and/or  pre- 
ferred a known  school  to  a more  physically  distant,  unknown,  per- 
haps alien  and  frightening  one.  Or  were  they  reflecting  a general 
sentiment  in  the  neighborhood  that  other  parents  were  afraid  to 
voice  to  the  unknown  "solicitors"?  Perhaps  both  groups  regarded 
the  issue  as  a minor  one  and  decided  without  being  aware  of  their 
reasons.  Again,  the  present  study  suggests  such  questions  but 
cannot  answer  them. 

"How  well  the  children  behave"  at  these  two  schools  appears 
to  be  a crucial  phenomenon  to  the  parents  of  bused  children.  Sub- 
stantial  minorities  of  host  parents  and  parents  of  nontransferred 
children  agree  with  the  parents  of  bused  children  that  the  chil- 
dren s behavior  at  the  sending  school  is  below  average.  There  is 
evidence  that  such  perceptions  are  in  accord  with  the  actual  state 
of  affairs  in  ghetto  schools.  For  example,  study  of  a de- 

prlved-area  school  indicated  that  as  much  as  80  per  cent  of  the 
school  day  was  devoted  to  discipline  or  organizational  detail; 
even  with  the  best  teachers  this  figure  never  fell  below  50  per  cent."^ 
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Martin  P, 


Deutsch,  Minority  Group  and  Class  Status  as  Re- 
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The  parents  of  bused  pupils  tended  to  rate  behavior  at  the  host 
school  higher  than  did  the  host  parents,  perhaps  due  to  prestige 
factors  and/or  to  their  contrasting  experience  at  the  ghetto 
•chool  the  year  before,  an  experience  which  the  host  parents  had 
ij  not  shared. 

One  cannot  infer  from  this,  however,  that  parents  see  such 
behavioral  deficiencies  as  inhibiting  their  children's  learning, 
since  most  of  the  parents  of  bused  children  perceived  the  sending 
school  as  average  or  better  in  terms  of  the  learning  experience. 
Maybe  lower  class  Negroes,  like  working  class  whites,  are  partic- 
ularly likely  to  value  obedience  in  their  children^  and,  in  this 
case  at  least,  perceived  the  host  school  as  more  effective  than 
the  sending  school  as  an  adjunct  of  parents  in  inculcating  this 
< / value.  It  might  also  be,  however,  that  parents  of  bused  children 

changed  their  standards  for  the  evaluation  of  schools  and  chil- 
dren's behavior  as  a result  of  their  experience  with  the  host 
school.  Perhaps  some  felt  that  they  had  to  downgrade  the  sending 
school  to  justify  their  own  decisions  to  have  their  children 
bused.  Responses  (and  perceptions)  of  parents  who  declined  the 
busing  opportunity  could  also  have  been  distorted  in  self-justi- 
fication. 

In  the  situation  studied  here,  only  the  parents  of  bused 
O children,  children  who  had  attended  both  schools,  felt  able  to 

make  judgments  about  both.  It  would  be  difficult  to  attribute 
this  to  a greater  initial  concern  for  their  children's  edu- 
cational experience.  From  their  own  perspective,  the  middle 
class,  host  parents  were  probably  at  least  as  concerned  about 
their  own  children,  but  this  did  not  lead  them  to  find  out  about 
the  sending  school.  It  seems  more  likely  that  the  parents  of 
bused  children  did  not  know  about  the  host  school  as  a context 
for  formal  education  when  they  agreed  to  let  their  children  par- 
ticipate in  the  program  but,  rataer,  did  so  for  other  reasons. 

The  results  of  this  investigation  bespeak  a great  deal  of 


u 


lated  to  Social  and  Peraonalitv  Factors  in  Scholastic  Achieve- 

(New  York:  Society  for  Applied  Anthropology,  Monograph  No.  2, 
1960),  p.  23,  Cited  in  Cloward  and  Jones,  op.  cit. . p.  191. 


Hlelvin  L.  Kohn,  "Social  Class  and  Parental  Values,"  Ainerl- 
can  Journal  of  Sociology.  LXIV  (January,  1959),  pp.  337-351. 
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parochialism  in  parental  perceptions  of  schools.  Parents  tend  to 
know  (or  to  have  opinions)  about  the  schools  which  their  children 
have  attended  or  are  attending,  but  not  about  others  serving  dif- 
ferent socioeconomic  or  racial  groups  in  the  same  city.  This  Is 
even  true  of  middle  class  parents  who,  presumably,  are  more  cog- 
nizant of  social  institutions  in  general.  A predictable  conse- 
quence is  that  political  constituencies  elect  educational  policy- 
makers and  enact  budgetary  decisions  with  little  understanding  of 
their  community's  needs.  Increasing  social  class  integration  in 
the  schools,  therefore,  is  not  only  potentially  beneficial  to  low 
achievers  without  retarding  high  achievers,  but  might  also  help 
to  establish  intergroup  knowledge  needed  to  foster  more  effective 
community  decision-making  about  education. 

A remaining  question  is  whether  voluntary  integration,  such 
as  was  used  in  the  situation  reported  here,  is  the  best  way  to 
proceed.  The  answer  is  n't  yet  clear;  it  depends  greatly  on  why 
so  many  declined  and  on  whether  their  choices  will  change  as  they 
see  the  reactions  of  their  friends  and  neighbors  who  accepted. 
Greater  efforts  to  involve  the  parents  of  bused  pupils  in  the 
life  of  the  ischool  must  probably  be  made  if  its  Impact  on  them 
and  in  their  neighborhoods  is  to  be  maximized.  In  any  case,  vol- 
untary or  compulsory  integration  programs  are  going  to  be  at- 
tractive to  those  involved  only  if  their  varying  perceptions  and 
perspectives  are  taken  into  account.  The  dreams  and  fears  of 
middle  class  parents  differ  from  those  of  lower  class  parents, 
and  the  potentially  most  successful  integration  programs  will 
provide  for  the  needs  of  both. 


^ James  S.  Coleman,  et  al. , Equality  of  Educational  Opportu- 
nity (Washington,  D.C.:  U.S.  Office  of  Education,  1966),  p.  22. 
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Chapter  Eleven 

Perceptions  of  Pupil  Assimilation 

The  intergenerational  process  of  assimilation  by  means  of 
which  many  minorities  have  entered  the  American  "melting  pot"  has 
thus  far  eluded  most  Negroes.  While  some  still  expect  Negroes  to 
drift  into  the  mainstream  of  American  life  through  a gradual  accom- 
modation between  them  and  the  majority,  the  extended  history  of 
white  domination  of  ai.d  antipathy  toward  Negroes  suggests  that 
this  viewpoint  is  too  optimistic.  Current  desegregation  programs 
are  based  on  the  premise  that  integration  will  not  occur  in  the 
absence  of  broad,  societal  intervention  to  promote  it.  Ulti- 
mately, however,  integration  depends  on  attltudlnal  change,  and 
policy-makers  have  little  direct  control  over  this.  Often  all 
they  can  do  is  to  initiate  a program  and  hope  for  the  best. 
Assessments  grounded  in  research  are,  therefore,  all  the  more 
necessary. 

The  current  study  focuses  on  one  aspect  of  a larger  program 
to  counter  ^ facto  school  segregation  in  a medium-sized  northern 
city  with  a Negro  population  of  about  five  per  cent.  In  the  sit- 
uation with  which  we  are  concerned,  the  Board  of  Education  pro- 
posed to  bus  about  sixty  first,  second,  and  third  graders  on  a 
voluntary  basis  from  a large,  overcrowded,  predominantly  lower 
class  Negro  elementary  school  to  an  elementary  school  located  in 
a predominantly  white,  middle  class  neighborhood.  In  the  summer 
of  1965,  immediately  following  the  first  year  of  the  busing  pro- 
gram, the  mothers  of  52  of  the  59  bused  children  (47  mothers,  in- 
cluding mother  surrogates)  were  interviewed  to  ascertain  their 
reactions  to  the  experience.  Information  was  also  collected  from 
the  mothers  of  47  of  54  children  who  were  not  bused  because  their 
parents  declined  the  offer  (41  mothers)  and  from  the  32  mothers 
of  33  "host"  school  classmates  of  the  bused  children. 

U 

Just  as  policy-makers  cannot  assume  that  Negro  parents  will 
unreservedly  accept  desegregation  programs , neither  can  they  take 
for  granted  that  reactions  to  a busing  experience  will  be  whole- 
heartedly favorable.  Yet,  it  is  the  parents  of  bused  children  who 
carry  the  brunt  of  the  burden  in  Implementing  the  program,  and 
their  feelings  about  busing  can  have  a profound  effect  on  its  ac- 
ceptance and  success.  Since  a primary  goal  of  school  desegre- 
gation programs  Is  to  provide  a better  education  for  disadvantaged 
children,  it  is  Important  to  know  whether  their  parents  perceive 
O them  as  getting  such  an  education.  Therefore,  the  following  report 

is  focused  primarily  on  the  mothers  of  bused  children. 
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Judging  from  data  presented  above,  those  Involved  in  the 
current  study  do  evaluate  the  host  school  as  a better  school  than 
the  sending  school.  More  specific  evaluations  were  also  obtained. 
Parents  were  asked  to  rate  how  well  their  children  got  along  in 
school  the  year  before  busing  and  the  year  they  were  bused  in 
terms  of  school  marks,  behavior  in  school,  and  Interest  in  school- 
work.  Mothers  of  18  of  the  bused  children  thought  that  their  chil- 
dren's marks  had  improved  at  the  host  school;  17  children  were  per- 
ceived by  their  mothers  aj  having  essentially  unchanged  marks  and 
17  as  having  lower  marks.  The  only  clear  generalization  that  can 
be  made  here  Is  that  a majority  of  the  children  were  seen  as  having 
changed  during  the  first  year  of  the  program;  among  these,  a 
lowering  of  marks  was  perceived  about  as  often  as  was  an  improve- 
ment. 

The  children's  Interest  in  school  seems  to  have  fared  better, 
however.  The  mothers  of  only  nine  children  felt  that  interest  had 
declined  in  the  new  setting,  while  20  children  were  seen  as  more 
Interested,  21  as  unchanged,  and  two  mothers  gave  indeterminate  re- 
sponses. Reflecting  this  finding,  the  parents  of  87  per  cent  of 
the  children  noted  that  the  children  "often"  talked  about  school. 
Viewed  from  a purely  educational  perspective,  the  bused  children 
seem  to  have  maintained  or  Increased  their  Interest  in  schoolwork, 
but  there  was  no  evidence  that  the  group  as  a whole  either  declined 
or  advanced  disproportionately  in  terms  of  their  scholastic  per- 
formance. Of  course,  this  is  the  first  year  in  a new  setting, 
making  it  difficult  to  ascertain  lasting  effects. 

Children  do  not,  however,  letirn  in  a social-psychological  vac- 
uum. As  has  been  amply  documented  in  the  social  sciences,  a per- 
son's performance  is  constrained  by  the  immediate  social  context. 
For  that  reason,  the  child's  adjustment  to  other  children  and  the 
teachers  is  as  important  a datum  as  his  marks  or  Interest  in 
schoolwork.  As  perceived  by  the  mothers,  21  of  the  bused  children 
improved  their  behavior  at  the  host  school,  20  had  not  changed  at 
all  in  comparison  with  the  previous  year,  and  11  behaved  less  well 
at  the  host  school  than  they  had  at  the  sending  school.  All  moth- 
ers, however,  reported  that  their  children  got  along  at  least  as 
well  with  the  children  in  the  h ]t  school  as  they  had  with  the 
children  in  the  sending  school.  Forty-nine  of  the  52  children 


^It  is  planned  to  compare  these  perceptions  with  actual  school 
marks  at  a later  date;  time  did  not  permit  this  comparison  to  be 
Included  in  the  current  report. 
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were  reported  to  have  made  new  friends  at  the  host  school*  Sev- 
eral mothers  mentioned  Instances  where  their  children  were  Invited 
to  birthday  parties  by  host  children,  that  their  new  friends 
called  them  on  the  telephone,  or  that  the  boys  had  joined  the  Cub 
Scouts  In  the  middle  class  area.  The  fact  that  parents  mentioned 
Instances  where  In-school  relationships  carried  over  to  non-school 
contexts  seems  particularly  significant,  since  parents  were  not 
specifically  asked  about  contacts  outside  the  school  setting.  It 
should  also  be  noted,  however,  that  some  host  school  mothers  made 
special  efforts  to  Involve  the  bused  children  with  their  own  In 
various  extra-school  activities. 

In  an  attempt  to  explore  the  bused  children's  assimilation 
more  fully,  their  mothers  were  asked  more  specific  questions  as 
well,  such  as:  "During  the  past  school  year,  did  (child)  com- 

plain that  a teacher  or  classmate  treated  (him) (her)  unfairly?" 
According  to  the  mothers,  79  per  cent  of  the  children  did  not  com- 
plain of  unfair  treatment.  Of  those  who  did  complain,  one  child 
cited  a teacher,  nine  mentioned  classmates,  and  one  mentioned  both 
a teacher  and  classmates.  The  two  Instances  where  a teacher  was 
cited  Included  one  Involving  a child  who  thought  that  the  teacher 
generally  picked  on  him  and  one  Involving  a child  who  had 
mentioned  a single  specific  Incident.  Three  of  the  ten  reported 
Incidents  of  unfair  treatment  by  classmates  had  racial  overtones. 
One  mother  commented,  "In  class  she  was  the  only  colored  girl  and 
she  heard  some  of  the  kids  say  they  [Negroes]  should  all  go  back 
to  Africa,  but  It  didn't  bother  her  none."  Only  one  mother  re- 
ported that  there  was  a division  along  racial  or  social  class 
lines  at  the  host  school:  "They  [children  from  Tyler  School] 

picked  on  and  everyone  else  from  [Hayes]  School."  The  re- 
maining seven  Instances  of  unfair  treatment  by  classmates  concern 
what  appear  to  be  usual  childhood  scraps,  e.g.,  "One  little  boy 
pulled  her  bow  off  and  tore  her  dress."  Such  small  Incidents 
have  potentially  wide  repercussions,  but  mothers  of  the  bused 
children  appear  to  have  shrugged  them  off,  since  none  said  they 
felt  their  children  got  along  less  well  with  the  children  at  the 
host  school  than  they  had  at  the  sending  school. 

The  mothers  of  host  children  also  were  asked  about  unfair 
treatment  during  the  first  year  of  busing.  Ten  of  the  33  host 
children  were  reported  by  their  mothers  to  have  suffered  unfair 
treatment;  six  of  these  Instances  Involved  teachers  and  four  In- 
volved classmates.  Generally,  run-ins  with  teachers  were  a matter 
of  what  the  children  deemed  unfair  discipline.  Three  of  the  four 
mothers  who  reported  Incidents  with  classmates  alluded  to  the  race 
of  the  children: 
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•'A  Negro  girl  hit  her  for  no  reason.  She's  no  an- 
gel, but  it  was  for  no  reason." 

"...little  things  on  the  playground.  The  kids  were 
rough  from  [Hayes]  School." 

"A  Negro  classmate  next  to  her  was  constantly  pes- 
tering her.  If  this  girl  is  in  her  class  this  year 
and  sitting  next  to  her,  I'm  going  to  ask  to  have 
her  seat  changed." 

No  attempt  was  made  to  ascertain  whether  these  instances  of  unfair 
treatment  were,  in  fact,  unfair.  It  seemed  more  important  to  find 
out  how  children  and  their  parents  defined  the  situation,  since 
this  would  probably  influence  their  subsequent  feelings  and  be- 
havior. That  parents  alluded  to  race  in  this  context  seems  sig- 
nificant, since  it  reveals  antipathy  on  the  part  of  a minority  of 
the  host  school  parents. 

Although  opponents  of  desegregation  programs  often  allege  that 
the  academic  achievement  of  the  middle  class  children  will  be  re- 
tarded as  a result,  there  is  no  evidence  from  the  current  study 
that  parents  perceived  this  to  be  the  case  where  their  own  chil- 
dren were  involved.  Mothers  of  fewer  than  half  of  the  host  school 
youngsters  involved  in  the  study  reported  that  their  children's 
marks  had  changed  relative  to  the  year  before.  Of  the  33  host 
children,  seven  were  reported  as  doing  better,  17  as  unchanged, 
eight  as  not  performing  as  well  as  they  had  the  year  before,  and 
one  response  was  indeterminate.  The  data  concerning  interest  in 
school  are  even  more  striking.  Four  children  were  seen  as  more 
interested  than  they  had  been  the  year  before,  25  as  unchanged, 
and  only  four  as  having  lost  interest  in  schoolwork.  Similarly, 
the  school  behavior  of  four  host  children  was  seen  as  improved, 
that  of  25  as  unchanged,  and  that  of  four  others  as  more  difficult. 
Even  though  the  sample  is  small,  the  data  suggest  that  being  in 
classrooms  with  Negro  children  does  not  seriously  affect  reported 
parental  perceptions  of  the  performance  of  the  majority  of  the 
middle  class  white  children. 

As  part  of  a series  of  questions  dealing  with  contact  with  the 
host  school,  the  mothers  of  bused  children  were  asked:  "During  the 

past  year,  did  you  go  to  [Tyler]  School  to  talk  about (child)?" 

The  mothers  of  28  (54  per  cent)  of  the  children  had  actually  gone 
to  the  host  school  to  talk  about  them.  In  two  other  instances  a 
father  had  gone,  and  four  mothers  reported  that  they  had  had  tel- 
ephone contact.  The  reasons  for  these  visits  varied.  Among  those 
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who  had  actually  visited  the  host  school  to  talk  to  the  teacher, 
the  mothers  of  15  of  the  children  had  gone  basically  to  meet  the 
teacher  and  become  acquainted  with  her*  Low  marks  or  trouble 
with  schoolwork  was  given  as  the  reason  for  six  visits,  the 
child's  lack  of  interest  in  school  was  mentioned  by  one  mother, 
and  three  meetings  were  at  least  partly  related  to  children's  ad- 
justment problems  in  the  new  setting.  Some  of  the  mothers  re- 
ported that  they  had  been  uneasy  about  making  the  visits,  although 
there  is  no  evidence  that  they  were  dissatisfied  with  the  outcome. 
Among  the  refusers,  the  mothers  of  55  per  cent  of  the  children  had 
visited  their  children's  school— virtually  the  same  percentage  as 
among  the  acceptors. 

The  mothers  were  also  asked  if  there  were  any  problems  in- 
volved in  busing.  Seventeen  of  the  47  mothers  who  had  had  their 
children  bused  (about  a third)  thought  that  busing  had  its  draw- 
backs. Most  of  the  problems  cited  were  technical  in  nature.  For 
example,  9 of  the  17  mothers  mentioned  that  they  had  to  pay  for 
taxi  fare  when  their  children  missed  the  bus.  Seven  noted  that 
busing  broke  up  siblings.  By  this,  they  meant  either  that  the 
child  missed  his  siblings  (5  responses)  or  that  it  was  more 
difficult  to  get  children  ready  for  school  when  they  attended 
different  schools  (2  responses).  Twenty-two  of  the  25  responses 
to  this  question  related  either  to  the  "technical"  problems  of 
busing  a child  out  of  his  neighborhood  or  to  the  problem  of 
splitting  up  siblings. 

The  responses  of  the  mothers  of  bused  children  reflect  the 
fact  that  it  was  their  children  who  were  dislocated  by  busing j 
they  experienced  it.  Nevertheless,  relatively  fewer  of  them  see 
problems  in  busing  than  is  the  case  among  host  parents  or  among 
refusers.  Twenty-seven  of  the  32  host  mothers  interviewed  (84 
per  cent)  felt  that  there  were  problems  in  busing,  including  some 
hypothetical  problems  not  even  mentioned  by  mothers  of  bused 
children.  For  instance,  perhaps  reflecting  their  middle  class 
orientation,  three  of  the  host  mothers  expressed  concern  that  the 
distance  between  the  host  school  and  the  ghetto  area  would  be  a 
problem  if  the  child  became  ill  at  school.  None  of  the  mothers 
of  bused  children  mentioned  this.  Twelve  of  the  host  mothers 
felt  that  busing  ghetto  children  into  the  host  school  produced  ad- 
justment problems  related  to  the  newcomers'  strange  surroundings 
or  that  discipline  suffered  at  school.  Only  two  mothers  of  bused 
children  mentioned  these  contingencies.  The  flavor  of  this  out- 
look is  evidenced  in  the  following  comments  by  host  mothers:  "The 

child  is  taken  out  of  his  own  environment  and  placed  in  one  which 
is  hard  for  him  to  cope  with.  I don't  think  it  is  doing  them  any 
good."  Or,  "...only  the  fact  that  children  can  be  cruel,  and  of- 
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ten  this  makes  a child  belligerent  when  he  is  in  a strange  school." 
Five  of  the  host  mothers  thought  that  busing  was  expensive  and/or  a 
waste  of  money.  Six  categorically  stated  that  they  would  not  per- 
mit their  children  to  be  bused.  While  the  busing  questions  had 
different  meanings  to  the  two  sets  of  parents,  it  seems  obvious 
from  the  remarks  made  by  host  mothers  that  there  are  marked  under- 
currents of  antipathy  to  busing  among  them. 

It  is  interesting  to  note  that  among  the  refusers,  38  of  41 
mothers  interviewed  (93  per  cent)  felt  that  there  were  problems  in- 
volved in  busing.  While  this  figure  (the  highest  among  all  three 
groups)  may  reflect  some  of  the  reasons  that  led  them  to  reject  the 
program  in  the  first  place,  one  cannot  ignore  the  fact  that  the 
mothers  of  children  who  had  actually  been  bused  reported  far  fewer 
problems  than  did  either  of  the  other  two  groups.  Unfortunately, 
the  only  data  available  are  "after  the  fact,"  but  the  results  sug- 
gest that  the  busing  of  children  to  school  may  not  be  as  incon- 
venient for  parents  in  realty  as  many  of  them  without  direct  experi- 
ence expect  it  to  be. 

Finally,  the  mothers  were  asked  for  their  opinion  about  school 
integration.  Among  the  47  mothers  who  had  had  their  children 
bused,  43  approved  fully  and  four  disapproved.  Thirty-seven  of  the 
41  mothers  who  had  refused  busing  said  they  approved  of  school  in- 
tegration fully,  two  approved  with  qualifications,  and  two  dis- 
approved. Among  the  host  mothers,  however,  20  approved  of  school 
integration,  ten  approved  with  reservations  or  qualifications,  and 
two  disapproved.  The  remarks  of  several  of  the  host  mothers  are 
telling: 


I approve  of  school  integration  for  students  ca- 
pable of  learning,  who  have  the  ability,  and  can 
fit  into  the  program.  In  case  of  my  children 
being  bused  into  another  neighborhood,  I would 
stand  up  and  refuse.  If  the  standards  slip  in 
the  neighborhood  I live  in,  I'd  move. 

I approve , but  you  should  be  careful  who  you 
bring  in. 

If  the  children  behave  and  get  along  together,  I 
approve . 

These  mothers  were  concerned  about  "standards,"  how  well  the  chil- 
dren got  along,  and  that  their  own  children  not  be  bused.  It 
would  appear  from  their  remarks  that  a substantial  minority  of  the 
host  mothers  actually  want  "middle  class"  Negroes  brought  into 
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their  school,  if  any  Negroes  at  all. 


Two  of  those  who  gave  '^qualified'^  approval  merely  felt  that 
busing  was  not  the  ideal  solution:  ”I  approve  very  much,  but  with 

one  reservation — integrating  the  neighborhoods  should  be  the  first 


concern.'^  Or:  "It's  not  the  ideal  way,  but  the  only  way  now. 


Housing  is  the  ideal  way."  If  we  recategorize  these  two  mothers, 
the  host  mothers  are  distributed  in  the  following  way:  22  gave 

unqualified  approval  to  school  integration,  eight  qualified  their 
approval,  and  two  were  definitely  opposed  to  it.  The  proportion 
of  '^fence  sitters"  among  host  school  parents  could  be  a crucial 
determinant  of  the  success  or  failure  of  desegregation  programs. 

It  seems  plausible  to  anticipate  larger  proportions  of  disapproval 
and  qualified  approval  in  many  middle  class  schools  than  were  en- 
countered here,  since  the  neighborhood  served  by  the  school  in- 
volved houses  many  faculty  and  graduate  student  families  from  the 
local  university. 


In  summary,  it  is  apparent  that  the  parents  of  bused  children 
tended  to  be  favorably  inclined  toward  the  busing  experience  de- 
spite the  problems  they  saw  connected  with  it.  In  any  case,  the 
first  year  was  a period  of  flux  in  terms  of  the  children's  per- 
formance, and  some  of  the  problems  connected  with  the  process  of 
busing  itself  may  have  reflected  inexperience  and  anxiety  on  the 
part  of  the  families  involved  and/or  those  responsible  for  the 
necessary  arrangements.  Missing  the  bus  and  separating  siblings 
were  the  most  commonly  cited  of  such  problems.  On  the  other 
hand,  although  some  mothers  attributed  clashes  between  classmates 
to  racial  differences,  all  of  the  mothers  of  bused  children 
thought  that  they  got  along  at  least  as  well  with  the  host  chil- 
dren as  they  had  with  children  at  the  sending  school  the  year 
before.  Viewed  from  their  perspective,  the  bused  children  had 
generally  assimilated  well  in  the  new  setting.  These  mothers 
had,  of  course,  opted  for  integration  in  the  first  place,  a fact 
which  may  have  influenced  their  responses  and  perceptions. 


The  picture  presented  by  the  host  mothers  is  somewhat  more 
cloudy.  Even  though  there  is  no  evidence  that  busing  lower  class, 
predominantly  Negro  children  into  the  middle  class  area  affected 
the  academic  performance  of  the  host  children,  the  data  suggest 


Test  data  presented  elsewhere  in  this  report  seem  to  confirm 
that  the  middle  class  children  were  not  hampered  academically  by 
the  change. 
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that  social  adjustment  did  not  always  go  well.  The  study  ln> 
eluded  mothers  of  almost  all  of  the  bused  children  but  only  a 
relatively  limited  sample  of  mothers  of  host  children,  so  more 
Incidents  might  have  been  reported  by  host  mothers  had  more  been 
Interviewed.  The  host  mothers  were  also  more  likely  than  the 
parents  of  bused  children  to  see  problems  In  busing,  problems  not 
even  envisioned  by  the  latter.  It  should  be  reiterated  that  only 
grades  one  through  three  were  Involved  In  the  busing  program  stud- 
ied here.  If,  as  seems  plausible,  the  problems  cited  by  host 
mothers  partially  reflected  attempts  to  rationalize  their  own 
prejudices,  then  they  might  have  cited  different  problems  had 
older  children  been  Involved. 

No  data  were  gathered  on  fathers'  perceptions  of  the  sit- 
uation; particularly  In  the  early  grades,  mothers  probably  tend  to 
be  more  closely  Involved  with  their  children's  school  experiences 
and,  consequently,  more  aware  of  relevant  occurrences  and  more  In- 
fluential In  determining  the  attitudes  their  children  carry  to 
school.  Thus,  mothers  were  deemed  to  be  more  relevant  subjects 
for  this  particular  Investigation,  but  fathers  should  be  Inter- 
viewed, too,  to  determine  the  direction  and  strength  of  their  In- 
fluence on  the  family  In  this  area  as  well  as  their  Indirect  In- 
fluence through  formal  and  Informal  Involvement  In  the  community. 

Also  omitted  from  the  middle  class  sample  were  some  of  the 
few  families  which  had  moved  out  of  the  school  district  during  or 
Immediately  before  the  busing  year.  In  at  least  some  cases,  de- 
cisions to  move  may  have  been  Influenced  by  the  busing  program. 

If  so,  then  the  results  presented  here  understate  the  opposition 
that  the  program  engendered  among  prospective  host  parents.  In 
any  event.  It  seems  apparent  that  a substantial  minority  of  the 
host  mothers  were  either  unalterably  opposed  to  the  busing  pro- 
gram or  were  still  withholding  judgment  after  the  first  year  of 
the  program.  If  this  sample  Is  representative  of  opinion  In  the 
host  area,  a considerable  block  of  host  area  parents  can  be  ex- 
pected to  withhold  full  support  for  the  program  for  some  time  to 
come.  Until  this  Is  no  longer  the  case,  the  bused  children  can- 
not be  considered  to  be  fully  assimilated  Into  the  host  school. 


Part  Eight -"Concluding  Statement 
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Conclusions  specific  to  the  case  study  and  the  demonstration 
have  been  adduced  above,  In  Parts  Two  and  Four,  respectively.  The 
participant  observation,  the  testing  program,  and  the  parent  sur- 
vey, each  largely  a separate  project,  have  been  discussed  in  detail 
In  the  course  of  the  Individual  presentations.  It  remains  for  us 
to  attempt  to  draw  conclusions  from  these  three  substudies  together 
and  overall  implications  from  the  project  as  a whole. 

Unfortunately,  the  project  was  conducted  In  what  turned  out  to 
be  the  "wrong"  year,  at  least  for  the  purposes  of  the  three  sub- 
( J studies  focused  on  the  desegregated  children  and  their  parents. 

The  desegregation  plan  implemented  the  following  year  would  have 
provided  more  adequate  subject  populations  but,  for  a variety  of 
reasons,  the  project  (except  the  case  study)  could  not  be  continued. 
Perhaps  as  a result,  the  conclusion  that  can  be  drawn  with  the  most 
confidence  Is  merely  that  there  seems  to  be  no  evidence  that  deseg- 
regation, even  under  sometimes  difficult  conditions,  was  In  any  way 
harmful  to  anyone.  Some  of  the  findings,  however,  particularly  from 
the  participant  observation  and  the  parent  opinion  survey,  seem  to 
warrant  at  least  a tentative  assertion  that  there  were  positive  edu- 
^ catlonal  and  social  outcomes.  Future  efforts  In  this  area  should 

examine  more  closely  the  roles  that  school  personnel  can  play  In 
maximizing  the  effectiveness  of  desegregation  programs  and  the  kinds 
of  assistance  they  may  be  able  to  use  most  productively. 

It  also  seems  evident  that  pre-post  follow-ups  need  to  be 
carried  out  over  a period  longer  than  one  school  year,  perhaps  Ide- 
ally in  longitudinal  fashion  whereby  the  children  involved  could  be 
followed  through  and  even  after  the  completion  of  their  formal  edu- 
cation.^ pie  pioneering  studies  of  the  gifted  by  Terman  and  his 
Q associates^  may  provide  a model  of  the  depth  of  approach  that  will 

be  required  if  V7e  are  really  to  determine  whether  and  how  school 
desegregation  In  various  forms  and  under  varying  conditions  affects 
the  learning  and  development  of  those  involved.  Of  course,  we  would 


A current  study  in  this  area  that  is  planned  to  continue  for  an 
extended  period  with  long  term  follow  up  is  being  conducted  by  Patricia 
M.  Carrigan  under  the  title,  "School  Desegregation  via  Compulsory  Pupil 
Transfer:  Its  Effects  on  Elementary  School  Pupils."  (A  Basic  and 

Applied  Research  Proposal  submitted  to  the  U.S.  Commissioner  of  Edu- 
cation, September  1,  1965.  Mlmeo.) 

^L.  M.  Terman,  £t  al . , Genetic  Studies  of  Genius,  Vols.  1-4.  Stan- 
ford, Calif.:  Stanford  Univ.  Press,  1925,  1926,  1930,  1947. 
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be  deluding  ourselves  if  we  thought  that  we  had  enough  time  and 
social  stability  to  undertake  a program  of  that  length  except  for 
what  we  could  learn  along  the  way  and  for  purposes  of  academic 
curiosity.  Other  studies  might  profitably  focus  on  specified 
variables  hypothesized  to  be  fundamental  to  sound  development 
(such  as  pupils'  self-images),  the  relationships  between  such 
variables  and  educational  and  broader  social  environments, 
and  the  impact  of  particular  kinds  of  changes  in  educational  en- 
vironments on  those  variables  shown  to  be  crucial.  Some  work  of 
this  kind  has  already  been  done.  In  practice,  we  will  be  forced 
to  make  major  educational  decisions  based  on  insights  gained  from 
much  less  ambitious  efforts  than  the  Terman  work  (such  as  the 
project  reported  here),  on  extrapolations  from  related  knowledge 
about  education  and  human  behavior,  on  more  specific,  pointed 
studies  in  depth  such  as  have  just  been  suggested,  and  on  the  clear 
implications  of  the  value  structure  that  underlies  our  society  if 
It  is  what  we  like  to  think  It  is. 

Finally,  we  must  be  conscious  of  the  extent  to  which  varied 
"black  power"  philosophies  and  programs  may  make  the  whole  question 
of  school  desegregation  academic  before  our  plodding  cities  and 
school  systems  move  to  do  much  that  Is  meaningful  about  it.  To  the 
extent  that  the  need  for  greater  responsiveness  reflects  an  emer- 
gence of  a positive  self-image  and  a pride  in  one's  identity  for 
Negroes  in  particular  and  for  the  poor  in  general,  it  may  be  a 
constructive  force  that  should  be  supported  rather  than  resisted. 

Nor  can  we  overlook  the  implication  that  the  disadvantaged  may  have 
to  do  much  of  the  job  themselves,  and  that  we  will  increasingly 
have  to  welcome  their  initiatives  and  provide  them  with  the  oppor- 
tunity— even  when  we  feel  that  they  are  making  mistakes.  "Move  on 
over  or  we'll  move  on  over  you!"  may  be  a more  healthy  slogan  than 
it  sounded  when  we  first  heard  it.  At  least,  it  counsels  conmit- 
ment  rather  than  despair.  It  seems  to  be  possible  that  this  Is  the 
only  way  in  which  some  members  of  groups  that  have  been  disadvantaged 
for  generations  can  attain  the  psychological  equality  and  Integration 
that  may  be  needed  before  social  and  political  Integration  can  be  im- 
plemented on  a foundation  of  social  and  political  equality.  The  ana- 
logy with  the  adolescent  who  must  separate  himself  before  he  can  re- 
join the  world  as  an  adult  seems  apparent.  If  the  analogy  is  valid, 
we  must  not  forget  that,  despite  its  difficulties,  the  period  of  sep- 
aration may  be  a healthy  one  sometimes  required  in  the  normal  course 
development.  This  suggestion,  and  It  Is  only  that  and  rooted  per- 
haps more  in  the  statements  of  militant  protestors  themselves  than  in 
evidence  reported  above,  may  indicate  that  we  need  to  look  in  new 
directions  and  ask  new  questions  as  we  try  to  think  realistically 
about  school  desegregation  and  other  means  proposed  to  promote  edu- 
cational and  social  integration  on  a foundation  of  equality. 
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Section  Four—Sumroary 


The  "Civil  Rights  Revolution,"  with  the  goal  of  equality  of 
citizenship  for  disadvantaged  racial  and  other  minority  groups  in 
America,  is  probably  the  most  prominent  and  significant  domestic 
social  fact  of  the  past  decade*  Our  concern  is  with  one  aspect 
of  this  movement,  the  quest  for  educational  equality*  It  was  in 
1954  that  the  Supreme  Court  of  the  United  States  affirmed  unani- 
mously that  "separate  but  equal"  education  for  racial  minority 
groups  is  intrinsically  unequal  and,  therefore,  illegal,  but  it 
was  not  until  later  that  the  national  implications  of  this  deci- 
sion became  broadly  recognized*  While  the  Court  was  speaking 
directly  of  racial  segregation  established  by  law  in  the  public 
schools  of  the  South,  its  arguments  if  not  its  decision  seemed 
to  apply  with  virtually  equal  force  to  ^ facto  school  segregation 
that  existed  and  continues  to  exist  on  a wide  scale  outside  the 
South*  Civil  rights  workers,  dedicated  educators,  and  others 
joined  to  bring  this  part  of  the  problem  to  the  attention  of  a 
wider  public  and  to  take  action  to  promote  school  desegregation 
throughout  the  country* 

In  mid-1963,  the  Syracuse  University  Youth  Development  Center 
was  approached  on  behalf  of  the  public  school  system  of  a medium- 
sized, northern  city*  It  was  proposed  that  the  Center  undertake 
an  effort  to  study  and,  insofar  as  possible,  to  evaluate  a racial 
desegregation  program  that  the  school  officials  felt  would  soon  be 
inq>lemented*  The  Center  agreed  to  participate  and  applied  for  funds, 
later  granted,  to  the  National  Institute  of  Mental  Health  and  the 
U*  S*  Office  of  Education*  A combined  demonstration  and  research 
project  was  planned,  with  the  school  system  to  focus  its  attention 
on  the  former  and  the  Center  to  handle  the  latter*  The  project  was 
to  continue  for  two  school  years  (1964-65  and  1965-66),  with  a 
third  year  provided  for  analysis  and  writeup* 

After  the  project  was  approved,  it  became  apparent  that  the 
anticipated  desegregation  plan  would  not  be  implemented;  political 
opposition  from  within  and  outside  the  school  system  was  too  great* 
The  project  was,  therefore,  revised  to  fit  the  realities  of  the  situ- 
ation* The  revised  project  envisioned  a one-year  pilot  study,  with 
plans  for  the  second  year  to  be  held  in  abeyance  until  subsequent 
steps  in  the  desegregation  program  became  clear*  Perhaps  most  im- 
portant, a major  new  element  was  added — a detailed  sociopolitical 
case  study  of  the  evolving  changes* 

The  problem  in  this  part  of  the  study,  as  we  saw  it,  was  to 
examine  the  process  of  community  decision-making  in  the  area  of 
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education  with  specific  reference  to  school  desegregation*  Toward 
this  end,  relevant  documents  were  examined.  Including  minutes  of 
public  and  confidential  meetings,  research  reports,  policy  state- 
ments, and  newspaper  reports;  In-depth  Interviews  were  conducted 
with  close  to  forty  key  participants  in  the  critical  events  that 
occurred;  and  observations  were  made  of  meetings  and  public  hear- 
ings. 


The  first  recorded  conmunlty  concern  with  school  segregation 
emerged  during  public  debate  over  the  revision  of  boundary  lines  of 
an  elementary  school  on  the  periphery  of  the  Negro  "ghetto”  to 
relieve  overcrowding*  The  Board  of  Education  received  the  Superin- 
tendent's boundary  revision  proposal  in  May  of  1962  and,  as  is  rou- 
tine, tabled  it  for  public  notification  and  study*  Strong  opposi- 
tion emerged,  however,  since  the  students  leaving  for  another  school 
would  be  predominantly  white  and  those  entering  would  be  predoml- 
nantly  Negro*  At  this  time,  the  school's  pupil  population  was  about 
30  per  cent  nonwhite*  Interested  parents  and  others  organized,  and 
the  proposal  was  challenged  by  four  community  groups,  one  of  which 
had  ties  with  the  newly  formed  local  chapter  of  CORE*  In  July,  1962, 
their  protest  was  successful,  as  the  Board  voted  against  the  proposal* 
New  plans  were  devised  and  approved,  but  the  charge  of  de  facto  school 
segregation  had  been  presented  for  the  first  time  as  a major  com- 
munity issue* 

During  the  protest,  CORE  had  become  actively  Involved  in  oppos- 
ing the  proposed  boundary  revisions  and  had  demanded  that  the  Board 
study  the  problem  of  ^ facto  school  segregation  :ind  initiate  action 
to  solve  it*  The  Board  refused  to  admit  that  such  a problem  existed, 
and  CORE  picketed  the  administrative  offices  of  fiie  school  district 
during  parts  of  August  and  September,  1962*  On  the  first  day  of 
school  in  September,  the  local  chapter  of  NAACP  and  the  Civil  Rights 
Committee  of  a local  union  Joined  CORE  in  a boycott  of  the  most 
ovendielmlngly  Negro  school  in  the  city,  an  elementary  school  with 
a student  body  about  90  per  cent  nonvdilte*  Nearly  900  of  the  1,100 
pupils  stayed  home*  The  school  system's  reaction  was  a mixture  of 
surprise  and  outrage,  but  the  protests  led  to  the  formation  of  a 
community  Education  Committee  to  discuss  the  CORE  charges*  This 
Committee,  composed  of  lay  leaders  and  representatives  of  the  dis- 
puting groups,  met  under  the  auspices  of  the  State  Commission  for 
Human  Rights* 

The  Committee  debated,  researched^  and  discussed  the  charge 
of  ^ facto  school  segregation  from  October,  1962,  until  June,  1963, 
\dien  it  reported  to  the  Board  that  school  segregation  did  exist, 
although  as  the  result  of  residential  patterns  rather  than  any  con- 
scious attempt  to  segregate  white  from  nonwhite  students,  and  it 


called  upon  the  Board  to  attempt  to  solve  the  problem.  At  about 
the  same  tlmef  the  State  Commissioner  of  Education  called  upon 
local  school  boards  to  reduce  school  racial  Imbalance.  Under  this 
dual  pressure  and  with  apparent  reluctance,  the  Board  Issued  a 
policy  statement  Indicating  that  It  would  consider  racial  balance 
In  future  school  boundary  revisions. 

Following  further  negotiations,  the  school  system  formulated 
and  the  Board  of  Education  approved  a plan  for  September,  1964, 
Involving  the  reassignment  of  limited  numbers  of  students  of  both 
races  to  schools  ^ere  the  other  race  was  predominant.  It  met 
some  resistance  but  a greater  measure  of  support.  About  450 
youngsters  were  slated  for  reassignment,  about  half  of  them  white 
Junior  high  school  pupils  ^o  were  to  be  assigned  to  the  city’s  one 
overwhelmingly  Negro  junior  high.  About  sixty  children  were  to 
be  transported  by  bus  from  their  overcrowded,  predominantly  Negro 
elementary  school  to  attend  grades  one,  two,  and  three  at  a pre- 
dominantly white  school  where  there  was  room  for  them.  Two  other 
schools  were  Involved  through  the  redlstrlctlng  of  additional  Negro 
youngsters.  This  first  step  on  the  elementary  and  junior  high  school 
levels  was  a small  and  cautious  venture  that,  despite  Its  symbolic 
Importance  as  a precedent,  would  do  relatively  little  to  change  pat- 
terns of  racial  Imbalance.  The  high  school  situation  did  not  pre- 
sent a racial  balance  problem. 

When  the  plan  went  Into  effect  In  September,  1964,  only  about 
half  of  the  scheduled  transfers  actually  took  place.  Most  of  the 
attrition  occurred  among  the  white  youngsters  assigned  to  the  pre- 
dominantly Negro  junior  high,  the  proposal  that  had  stimulated  the 
most  community  friction  and  opposition.  In  most  cases,  the  reassign- 
ment was  avoided  through  the  use  of  an  "open  school"  option  that 
had  been  Initiated  by  the  school  system  a year  or  two  earlier, 
partly  as  a "safety  valve"  to  reduce  pressure  by  permitting  Negro 
parents  actively  concerned  about  Integration  to  have  their  own  chil- 
dren Integrated  without  difficulty.  In  this  situation,  however.  It 
operated  to  reduce  Integration,  since  It  provided  a "way  out"  for 
reassigned  idilte  youngsters. 

Although  even  this  modest  first  approved  plan  was  not  fully 
Implemented,  It  did  provide  some  guidelines  that  were  used  In  formu- 
lating plans  for  September,  1965.  Perhaps  the  most  obvious  of  these 
Is  reflected  In  the  school  system’s  subsequent  refusal  to  consider 
any  plan  Involving  the  assignment  of  vdilte  pupils  to  predominantly 
Negro  schools. 

During  the  fall  and  winter  of  1964  and  Into  early  1965,  the 
Board  and  staff  together,  the  Education  Committee,  and  one  of  the 
protest  groups  developed  separate  plans  for  September,  1965.  The 
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plan  eventually  accepted  by  the  Board  was  the  one  developed  with  its 
staff.  Unlike  the  other  two  plans,  ^ich  would  have  integrated  pre- 
dominantly Negro  schools  as  well  as  predominantly  ^ite  ones,  the 
plan  selected  involved  closing  two  of  the  three  predominantly  Negro 

i ) schools  and  busing  their  pupils  throughout  Ae  system.  Over  1,450 

pupils  were  to  be  distributed  among  twenty-two  different  schools— 
over  half  the  schools  in  the  system— compared  to  the  four  receiving 
schools  involved  in  the  1964  plan.  With  the  relatively  quiet  im- 
plementation of  the  more  extensive  1965  plan,  the  problem  of  racial 
imbalance  at  the  junior  high  school  level  was  eliminated,  at  least 
temporarily.  However,  the  largest  predominantly  Negro  school  in 
the  city,  an  elementary  school,  was  not  affected  by  the  plan,  and 
changing  neighborhood  patterns  seemed  to  promise  new  problems  of 
racial  balance  for  the  future. 

O 

III  1966,  vdiat  had  been  slow  but  apparently  steady  progress 
fell  victim  to  a mixture  of  community  reaction  and  new  kinds  of 
demands  by  inner  city,  Negro  parents.  The  elections  held  in  the 
fall  of  1965  brought  three  new  members  to  the  seven-member  Board 
of  Education.  The  newcomers  tended  to  be  more  conservative  than 
the  individuals  they  replaced,  and  they  had  not  shared  the  exper- 
iences that  had  helped  to  moderate  the  positions  of  some  of  their 
colleagues,  Mean^diile,  the  protesters  were  no  longer  willing  to 
see  their  neighborhood  schools  closed  and  their  children  bused  to 

O schools  in  the  distant,  predominantly  vdiite  sections  of  the  city. 

For  the  first  time,  the  protesters  rejected  desegregation  proposals 
as  "discriminatory”  and  made  demands  that  \diite  children  be  bused 
to  inner  city,  predominantly  Negro  schools  along  with  the  reverse 
procedure,  a prospect  that  aroused  vigorous  opposition  among  many 
\diite  parents  \diose  children  might  have  been  affected.  In  addition, 
school  officials  had  not  forgotten  the  failure  of  the  proposal  they 
had  made  to  assign  a predominantly  white  group  to  a predominantly 
Negro  school  in  the  fall  of  1964.^ 

Q After  a great  deal  of  community  ferment,  the  school  system 

proposed  to  bus  about  200  children  from  the  remaining  predominantly 
Negro  school  as  the  first  step  in  a plan  to  close  the  school  over 
a period  of  several  years.  A second  school  boycott  resulted,  and 
the  proposal  was  subsequtmtly  withdrawn  in  favor  of  a voluntary 
cross-busing  proposal  idiich  failed  to  attract  the  required  number  of 
either  white  or  Negro  volunteers.  Consequently,  no  concrete  progress  was 


U ^In  this  context,  it  is  interesting  to  recall  that  the  failure 

in  1964,  may  well  have  been  due  to  the  Board*  s own  action  in  providing 
the  open  school  option  to  the  parents  involved.  The  same  failure 
was  now  used  as  a major  justification  for  not  making  another  attempt 
rather  as  a guideline  for  how  such  an  effort  might  be  made  more 

successfully. 
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made  in  the  fell  of  1966,  and  a great  deal  of  bitterness  resulted. 
The  one  seeming  bright  spot  was  a long  range  proposal  to  establish 
an  educational  park  or  campus  plan  for  elementary  education  in  the 
city. 


Some  of  the  most  Important  conclusions  emerging  from  the  case 
study  can  be  reviewed  briefly  here,  but  the  documentation  appears 
above.  The  Board  of  Education  seems  to  have  resisted  change  and 
reacted  to  events  rather  than  taking  the  Initiative,  The  protest 
groups,  on  the  other  hand,  were  the  initiators  of  change  and  prodded 
the  comminlty  and  the  Board  into  action.  The  Education  Connlttee 
functioned  as  an  Interested  third  party,  apparently  an  important 
role  in  this  particular  conflict  at  least.  The  indigenous  leader- 
ship of  the  community  seems  to  have  avoided  active  Involvement 
idienever  possible.  Communication  among  those  ^o  were  actively 
Involved  was  often  poor,  resulting  in  unnecessary  conflict.  Extra- 
local factors,  particularly  pressure  from  the  State  Education 
Department  and  provision  by  the  state  of  auspices  for  the  Education 
Committee,  played  an  Important  role  in  helping  to  harmonize  the  con- 
flicting Interests, 

The  Superintendent  of  Schools  had  a particularly  crucial  role 
to  play  and  was  generally  successful  in  his  efforts  to  develop  and 
promote  the  implementation  of  desegregation  plans  In  1964  and  1965, 
In  1966,  however,  an  aggravated  clash  of  interests  led  to  failure 
and  a pause  in  the  orderly  progress  that  had  characterized  the 
previous  two  school  years,  A possible  long  range  solution  emerged 
In  the  form  of  a campus  plan  presented  by  the  Superintendent  for 
future  elementary  education  in  the  city.  Although  the  city  Is  a 
^®l*tively  small  one  and  has  been  actively  concerned  with  the  prob- 
lem of  ^ facto  school  segregation  for  four  years,  much  remains  to 
be  done  to  implement  fully  the  ptlnclple  of  desegregation. 

The  political  solution— desegregation— is,  of  course,  only  half 
of  the  battle.  Real  Integration  will  require  Increased  positive 
efforts  within  the  schools  Involved  to  establish  a climate  of  Inter- 
personal respect  and  to  meet  the  varying  developmental  needs  of  all 
the  youngsters  Involved,  The  demonstration  part  of  the  project, 
which  was  an  attempt  to  help  the  schools  Involved  to  move  concretely 
In  this  direction.  Is  summarized  next . 

The  fundamental  premise  of  the  demonstration  as  originally 
proposed  was  that  Integration  could  be  facilitated  by  an  **lnte- 
gratlon  team"  comprised  of  "human  relations  specialists"  working 
with  the  people  Involved,  Four  such  specialists  were  to  be  In- 
volved, one  each  to  focus  his  attention  on  principals,  the  Instruc- 
tional program,  the  social  behavior  of  pupils,  and  community  con- 
cerns Including  those  of  parents.  An  attempt  was  to  be  made  to 
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evaluate  the  program  systematically,  using  newly  desegregated  schools 
judged  to  be  similar  but  without  the  special  services  as  comparison 
settings.  The  proposed  evaluation  proved  not  to  be  feasible  idien 
the  school  system's  desegregation  plans  were  finalized,  however, 
since  potentially  appropriate  comparison  settings  were  not  included. 
As  a result,  it  was  decided  by  the  project  directors  and  the  fund- 
ing  agencies  that  only  an  informal,  descriptive  assessment  of  the 
demonstration  could  realistically  be  attempted.  The  originally 
planned  division  of  labor  among  members  of  the  integration  team  was 
also  revised  for  a variety  of  reasons.  Three  of  the  specialists 
were  assigned  to  one  school  each,  while  the  fourth  served  as  adminis- 
trator of  the  team  and  in  other  capacities  as  needed.  This  left 
one  school  without  a specialist;  fortunately,  it  was  the  school  that 
least  needed  extra  help. 

The  underlying  factor  in  the  change  was  probably  the  resigna- 
tion of  the  school  official  \dio  had  first  proposed  the  project  and 
defined  the  team  concept.  This  was  announced  during  the  summer  of 
1964  and  took  effect  just  as  the  demonstration  year  began.  As  a 
result,  the  team  members  worked  almost  completely  on  their  own 
except  for  occasional  fragile  interventions  by  the  school  system, 
usually  in  response  to  complaints  or  other  pressure.  There  was  no 
orientation  and  no  established  or  evolving  formal  structure  within 
vdiich  the  specialists  could  operate.  Further,  they  were  apparently 
selected  to  provide  jobs  for  school  personnel  \dio  were  not  budgeted 
elsevdiere,  and  the  Individuals  did  not  fit  the  positions  as  des- 
cribed in  the  original  proposal.  The  administrator  was  known  to 
the  other  three  specialists  for  his  harsh  physical  and  emotional 
punishment  of  inner  city,  Negro  children,  and  he  was  greatly  resented 
for  it.  Dissension  resulted,  of  course,  and  all  four  specialists 
left  the  school  system  at  the  end  of  the  year.  In  retrospect,  it 
seems  likely  that  the  responsible  official  knew  that  he  would  be 
leaving  and  made  little  or  no  effort  to  see  that  the  demonstration 
for  which  he  was  responsible  would  be  effectively  implemented.  It 
is  suggested  that  this  is  an  example  of  the  kind  of  professional 
irresponsibility  that  can  only  serve  to  \indermine  attempts  to  pro- 
vide quality  education  for  all. 

Despite  the  structural  and  morale  problems  besetting  the  team, 
individual  specialists  do  seem  to  have  functioned  effectively  and 
to  have  contributed  significantly  to  the  integration  process  and 
the  general  operation  of  the  schools  in  which  they  worked.  Of  the 
tboree  specialists  attached  specifically  to  particular  schools, 
two  were  school  psychologists  and  one  was  a school  social  worker. 

The  first  task  of  each  was  to  establish  a role  for  himself  in  the 
school  where  he  was  working.  Since  there  were  few,  if  any,  direct 
precedents  in  educational  practice  and  due  to  the  general  lack  of 
planning  and  orientation  efforts  in  this  situation,  the  specialists 
found  themselves  largely  on  their  own  in  defining  their  roles. 


Needing  something  to  guide  them,  they  leaned  heavily  on  their  o\m 
disciplines  as  foundations  for  the  development  of  the  specifics* 

They  determined  idiat  they  would  do  and  communicated  It  to  school 
personnel,  vdio  were  often  equally  unaware  of  the  projected  role 
of  the  specialists* 

Thus,  the  specialist's  role  was  defined  largely  on  an  "action" 
level;  the  role  consisted  of  \diat  the  specialist  did*  Of  course, 
the  first  steps  were  directed  toward  gaining  the  trust,  confidence 
and  support  of  the  school  community*  ^ch  time  was  spent  talking 
with  teachers  Informally  In  the  lounges  and  elsevdiere,  helping  with 
lunchroom  supervision,  and  the  like*  Two  of  the  specialists  seem 
to  have  been  helped  by  the  fact  that  they  had  known  and  established 
positive  relationships  with  many  of  the  people  Involved  through 
their  work  In  the  school  system  the  year  before* 

Not  unexpectedly,  resistance  developed  among  some  of  the  regular 
school  personnel  early  In  the  year*  Attempts  were  made  to  focus 
the  specialists'  attention  on  the  newly  desegregated  students  rather 
than  on  the  school  as  a idiole,  \dilch  they  preferred  to  view  as  their 
true  constituency*  These  pressures  apparently  lessened  during  the 
year  as  the  specialists  were  able  to  assume  nonthreatening  roles 
and  to  be  helpful  to  teachers  and  others  \dio  began  gradually  to  con- 
sult them  about  a variety  of  problems^  often  not  related  to  deseg- 
regation* The  specialists  were  able.  In  most  cases,  to  become 
accepted  members  of  the  school  "family"  during  the  course  of  the 
year*  Of  course,  this  facilitated  their  work  with  the  newly  deseg- 
regated youngsters  as  well*  The  administrator,  however,  apparently 
appeared  In  the  schools  only  occasionally,  often  to  berate  school 
personnel  for  not  working  toward  faster  desegregation*  These  In- 
cursions were  resented  by  regular  faculty  members  and  integration 
specialists  alike* 

In  general,  the  work  of  the  team  Included:  (1)  Consultation 

Services  to  administrators,  guidance  counselors,  and  teachers; 

(2)  Supportive  Services  to  youngsters.  Including  both  new  arrivals 
and  "old timers,"  usually  In  connection  with  problems  related  to  the 
Integration  program;  (3)  Parent  Education*  both  Informational  and 
counseling  services  to  white  and  Negro  parents.  Including  FTA 
presentations  and  other  contacts;  and  (4)  Administrative  Services 
In  connection  with  the  integration  program* 

As  Consultants,  the  integration  specialists  tried  to  help 
school  personnel  to  see  incoming  youngsters  as  individuals  by, 
for  example,  providing  special  information  about  them  and  Intro- 
ducing them  personally  to  strategic  school  personnel*  They 
handled  Integration-related  crises,  freeing  other  personnel  for 
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regtil^T  dutlGSy  and  served  as  a link  to  fGGd  tha  individuals  in- 
volved back  into  the  regular  program.  They  made  referrals  to  the 
school  nurse,  mental  health  workers,  or  other  specialists  as  needed. 
Either  on  their  own  initiative  or  on  request,  they  helped  to  evaluate 
students,  their  learning  potential,  discrepancies  between  potential 
and  performance,  reasons  for  undesirable  and  disruptive  behavior, 
Attitudes  toward  school,  and  other  relevant  factors.  On  occasion, 
one  integration  specialist  was  called  in  by  another  to  help  in 
the  evaluation  of  a particular  case  or  situation. 

The  integration  specialists  observed  in  classrooms  and  other 
settings  ar»d  conducted  group  and  individual  conferences  with 
teachers  to  help  them  interpret  and  feel  more  comfortable  with  the 
situations  encountered.  They  attempted  to  help  teachers  to  recog- 
> nize  and  handle  their  own  attitudes  and  to  work  more  effectively 

with  new  children  \dio  frequently  showed  unexpected  patterns  of  be- 
havior (e.g.,  particular  sensitivity  to  being  touched  and  to  words 
like  ”boy»'  and  "Negress”),  and  \dio  lacked  expected  social  skills. 

They  met  with  principals  and  others  to  discuss  youi^sters  with  prob- 
lems, group  action  against  one  or  more  pupils,  and  such  more  general 
Issues  as  how  to  translate  potential  problem  situations  into  effec- 
tive school  programming.  Attendance  at  curriculum  and  team  teach- 
ing meetings  was  often  included.  In  various  ways,  the  integration 
specialists  attempted  to  contribute  to  the  effectiveness  of  the 
U school  program  for  all  youngsters  rather  than  only  for  newly  deseg- 

regated ones.  Planned  visitations  to  other  schools  were  undertaken 
by  the  specialists  to  enable  them  to  be  more  effective.  They  were 
also  available  to  the  central  administration  and  the  Board  of  Edu- 
cation as  requested  and,  on  occasion,  took  the  initiative  in  making 
recommendations  to  the  school  system.  They  generally  felt,  however, 
that  \Aiat  they  had  to  offer  on  that  level  was  ignored,  and  they 
resented  it. 

In  their  Supportive  roles,  the  specialists  attempted,  through 
< ^ working  with  youngsters  individually  and  in  groups,  to  help  both 

newcomers  and  oldtimers  to  handle  their  anxieties  and  fears.  They 
tried  to  work  out  solutions  before  crisis  points  were  reaped  and 
to  promote  positive  attitudinal  change  among  all  pupils.  They 
attempted  to  further  the  academic  orientation  and  achievement  levels 
of  newcomers  performing  less  well  than  their  hosts  by  establishing 
tutoring  groups,  by  seeing  that  bused  children  were  able  to  get 
public  library  cards  like  their  classmates  did,  and  by  other  means. 
Group  guidance  sessions  focusing  on  racial  issues,  including 
case  where  such  incidents  marred  a student  exchange  with  a suburban 
school  system,  were  conducted  in  the  junior  high  schools.  Specialists 
often  helped  elementary  school  newcomers  found  wandering,  virtually 
lost,  in  the  halls.  Individual  work  with  selected  youngsters  was 
directed  largely  toward  helping  them  build  internal  controls.  While 
the  specialists  did  become  involved  in  academic  concerns  in  the 
schools  \diere  they  were  working,  they  seemed  more  concerned  with 
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fostering  the  development  of  social  skills  that  would  enable  lower 
class  students  and  middle  class  faculty  to  approach  academic  objectives 
more  effectively  together. 

In  working  with  Parents,  integration  specialists  encountered 
two  disparate  communities— that  of  the  parents  of  the  "host”  chil- 
dren and  that  of  the  parents  of  the  newcomers.  In  the  case  of  the 
former,  it  was  often  necessary  to  Interpret  the  changes  to  them  at 
length  and  to  reassure  them  that  the  quality  of  their  children's 
education  need  not  suffer.  The  parents  of  the  incoming  youngsters 
often  had  to  be  encouraged  to  become  part  of  the  new  school  and 
to  see  it  as  their  own.  They  were  sometimes  ”coached”  in  the  kinds 
of  social  skills  that  they  needed  to  be  able  to  deal  effectively 
with  school  personnel.  School  officials  sometimes  asked  team  mem- 
bers to  attend  and  participate  in  meetings  of  parent  groups  concerned 
with  future  desegregation  as  well.  Thus,  the  integration  specialists 
assisted  in  establishing  and  maintaining  communication  and  liaison 
between  the  school  system  and  parents.  The  importance  and  success 
of  this  function  was  perhaps  best  Illustrated  at  protest  meetings 
\diere  it  often  seemed  clear  that  the  integration  specialists  were 
respected  and  trusted  by  parents  and  other  protesters  as  well  as 
by  school  personnel  being  protested  against. 

One  factor  Incidental  to  the  integration  program.  Its  special 
Administrative  demands,  could  have  provided  a major  irritant  to 
already  overworked  school  personnel  had  not  the  team  members  been 
available  to  carry  much  of  this  load.  For  example.  Integration 
specialists  often  handled  reassignment  problems  for  youngsters  \dio 
seemed  unable  to  adjust  In  their  new  schools  or  who  needed  assign- 
ments to  special  classes,  they  arranged  for  the  transmittal  of  neces- 
sary records  between  schools,  they  followed  up  cases  of  absence 
(from  school  or  from  the  bus),  forgotten  lunches,  and  the  like. 

Further,  the  specialists  served  as  a link  between  the  school  and 
incoming  youngsters  who  were  lost  and  floundering  in  a new  setting 
and  needed  help  in  coping  with  it.  In  this  sense,  the  Integration 
specialist  may  be  seen  as  the  "advocate”  of  the  youngster  idio  is 
unable,  either  directly  or  through  his  parents,  to  deal  with  his 
new  school. 

Despite  wide  personality  differences,  the  three  team  members 
assigned  to  individual  schools  utilized  similar  strategies  In  devel- 
oping, communicating,  and  implementing  essentially  similar  roles.  And 
despite  a variety  of  circumstances  that  combined  to  impair  the  morale 
of  the  specialists  increasingly  as  the  year  progressed,  it  seems 
apparent  that  they  performed  many  useful  functions  and  that  some 
of  them  had  lasting  impact  on  the  schools  Involved.  Two  major  ques- 
tions that  remain  concern  the  relationship  that  should  be  developed 


between  such  personnel  and  the  central  administration,  and  the 
advisability  of  designating  personnel  specifically  as  "Integra- 
tion specialists." 

Lastly,  we  turn  to  the  research  that  was  conducted  In  an 
effort  to  assess  the  Impact  of  the  1964  desegregation  program  on 
the  desegregated  and  "host"  children  and  their  families.  Two 
major  substudies  In  this  area  were  planned,  one  Involving  parti- 
cipant observation  and  the  other  consisting  of  formal  pre  and  post 
testing  of  Intelligence,  achievement,  and  personality  and  social 
variables,  k third  was  added  later:  a parent  opinion  survey  de- 
signed to  sample  relevant  facts  about  and  reactions  of  mothers 
^ose  children  were  transferred  or  were  In  comparison  groups.  How- 
ever, the  rate  of  attrition  among  critical  groups  of  subjects  severely 
limited  the  available  data.  Perhaps  the  attrition  Itself  provides 
one  of  the  most  significant  facts  of  the  study. 

Both  parts  of  the  1964  program  Involving  elementary  schools 
were  Implemented  according  to  plans  ultimately  approved  by  the 
Board  of  Education.  Even  this,  of  course,  compromised  severely 
the  design  that  had  been  contemplated  at  the  start  of  the  project 
as  Is  described  above.  In  one  case,  about  sixty  youngsters  In 
grades  one,  two^  and  three  were  bused  from  an  overcrowded,  predom- 
inantly Negro  school  In  the  Inner  city  to  a predominantly  white, 
middle  class  school  with  one  of  the  highest  achievement  ratings  In 
the  city. 

Another  elementary  school  received  almost  100  newcomers,  of 
\diom  about  two  thirds  were  Negro,  when  a nearby  school  building  was 
retired.  This  transfer  Increased  the  percentage  of  Negroes  In  the 
student  body  from  about  5 per  cent  to  about  20  per  cent  and  was 
presented  by  the  school  system  to  the  protest  groups  as  part  of  the 
desegregation  "package."  It  seemed  to  be  a normal  redlstrlctlng 
process  that  would  have  taken  place  In  any  event,  however,  and  seems 
to  have  been  so  regarded  by  the  school's  personnel  and  others  con- 
cerned. Further,  seven  grado  levels  were  Involved  (K-6),  so  the 
average  number  of  Negro  newcomers  In  each  grade  was  less  than  ten. 

The  research  possibilities  were  severely  limited  as  a result. 

At  the  junior  high  school  level,  the  situation  was  even  more 
discouraging.  Of  the  221  white  newcomers  expected  at  the  predomi- 
nantly Negro  junior  high  school,  only  about  30  actually  enrolled. 
About  the  same  number  of  Negro  youngsters  enrolled  at  the  predomi- 
nantly 1^1 te  junior  high  which  had  been  scheduled  to  receive  75. 
Further  attrition  on  the  testing  resulted  from  normal  absenteeism, 
parental  objection  to  the  testing  program,  and  the  refusal  of  many 
of  the  lower  class  students,  both  \dilte  and  Negro,  to  respond  to 
a soclometrlc  measure.  Their  apparent  concern  was  about  vdiy  the 
Investigators  wanted  to  know  who  their  friends  were,  with  occasion- 
ally expressed  overtones  of  suspicion  that  the  requested  Information 
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would  be  made  available  to  the  police.  All  we  can  say  with  confi- 
dence about  the  test  results  at  the  Junior  high  school  level  Is 
that  there  was  no  evidence  to  suggest  that  desegregation  was  harm- 
ful to  any  of  the  groups  concerned  on  the  basis  of  a one  year  fol- 
low-up. The  data,  particularly  the  small  N*s,do  not  permit  us  to 
go  beyond  that  simple  conclusion. 

Perhaps  the  most  significant  tendency  reported  by  the  partici- 
pant observers  at  the  Junior  high  school  level  was  the  seemingly 
spontaneous  rise  In  latergroup  Interaction  during  the  course  of  the 
year.  This  seems  to  have  occurred  when  Inner  city  Negroes  entered 
a predominantly  \dilte,  middle  class  Junior  high  school  with  a rather 
hostile  overall  climate  as  well  as  ^en  white ^ lower  class  youngsters 
entered  a predominantly  Negro,  lower  class  Junior  high  where  the 
atmosphere  seems  best  characterized  as  laissez-faire,  **Newness," 
more  than  race  or  social  class,  may  be  the  critical  factor.  These 
findings  point  to  the  need  for  confirming  data  and.  In  particular, 
for  research  on  the  stages  of  the  desegregation- Integration  proc- 
ess and  how  they  can  be  Influenced.  In  addition.  It  seems  likely 
that  more  effective  orientation  and  preparation  of  the  school  per- 
sonnel and  others  Involved  might  have  reduced  the  time  required  for 
assimilation  of  the  "strangers." 

At  the  elementary  school  level  as  well,  the  participant  observers 
reported  Increased  Interaction  between  oldtimers  and  newcomers  and 
Increased  acceptance  of  each  group  by  the  other  as  the  year  progressed. 
Integration  at  the  school  \diere  the  transfers  resulted  from  a seemingly 
more  "normal"  pupil  reassignment  was  reported  to  have  been  particularly 
smooth  and  uneventful.  The  principal  appears  not  only  to  have  ac- 
cepted the  change,  but  also  to  have  acted  as  the  primary  agent  In 
bringing  about  a cooperative  spirit.  Together,  he  and  a majority  of 
the  faculty  established  a climate  for  the  new  youngsters  that  was  res- 
ponsive to  their  needs.  They  made  an  unfamiliar  school  familiar,  and 
most  of  the  new  children  felt  comfortable  after  a relatively  short 
period  of  time.  A few  teachers  seemed  to  resent  the  change  and  to 
be  unwilling  to  take  the  special  steps  In  their  clasbrooms  that  would 
have  led  to  satisfactory  relationships  between  the  new  students  and 
the  oldtimers,  so  the  new  Negro  children  In  a few  classes  were  Ig- 
nored and  Isolated.  But  In  most  Instances,  the  adjustment  of  the 
school  to  the  new  students  and  of  the  students  to  their  new  school 
was  favorable. 

At  the  other  elementary  school,  \diere  busing  was  Involved  and 
the  reassignments  were  ^nerally  perceived  as  made  primarily  to  pro- 
mote desegregation,  the  predominant  reactions  of  school  personnel 
appeared  to  be  somewhat  different.  Many  were  afraid  that  they  would 
be  unable  to  handle  the  difficult  behavior  they  expected  from  the 
newcomers,  or  to  teach  them.  How  this  would  affect  the  "regular" 


pupils  was  also  a matter  of  concern*  On  the  other  hand,  the  school 
had  pride  In  Itself  and  most  of  the  faculty  expected  that  It 
would  rise  to  the  challenge*  There  was  little  or  no  overt  hostility 
toward  the  newcomers » either;  they  were  not1>lamed”  for  the  sltua<- 
tlon  or  for  being  black  but  were  seen  as  "In  the  way"  of  the  aca- 
demic excellence  that  seemed  to  be  the  school’s  primary  raison 
d’  %tre* 

Thus 9 many  of  the  teachers  were  presented  with  a conflict* 

On  the  one  hand,  they  tended  for  various  reasons  to  believe  that 
few  of  the  bused  children  were  able  to  perform  on  the  "appropriate" 
level  of  achievement*  They  feared  that  these  children  would  cause 
the  achievement  rating  of  the  school  to  drop*  On  the  other  handy 
a considerable  number  of  the  bused  students  performed  well  aca- 
demically and  did  not  present  "behavior  problems*"  As  a result » 
many  of  the  teachers  were  forced  to  take  a second  look  at  their 
prior  assumptions*  At  the  end  of  the  year,  some  acknowledged  that 
the  bused  students  did  not  fit  one  "type"  In  terms  of  performance 
or  behavior*  The  teachers y as  well  as  the  youngsters y had  appar- 
ently had  a social  learning  experience* 

Conclusions  based  on  such  limited  N’s  must  be  viewed  with  cau- 
tlony  at  least  until  they  can  be  studied  in  the  context  of  related 
studies  of  other  populations*  However y the  test  data  and  the  as- 
similation ratings  offer  little  to  support  the  claims  of  those  who 
express  the  fear  that  disadvantaged  Negro  elementary  school  children 
will  be  "hurt"  more  if  they  are  forced  to  compete  with  high  achlev- 
Ingy  middle  class  \diltes  than  they  might  be  by  attending  more  homo- 
geneous, inner  city  schools*  On  the  other  handy  the  test  results 
tend  to  confirm  that  there  are  marked  differences  in  performance 
as  well  as  social  cleavages  between  the  groups y and  it  seems  ap- 
parent that  desegregation  did  little  to  close  such  gaps  In  the 
course  of  the  first  year* 

It  seems  that  "newness"  to  the  school  did  noty  in  Itself y 
markedly  hamper  the  achievement  or  adjustment  of  the  newcomers  at 
the  predominantly  middle  class  schooly  since  a special  compari- 
son group  comprised  of  pupils  who  had  recently  moved  Into  the  neigh- 
borhood was  hardly  different  (on  the  measures  used)  from  the 
"oldtimers*"  The  slight  differences  that  did  appear  paled  before 
the  gulf  between  the  bused  subjects  and  the  "regular"  pupils*  It 
should  be  no ted y however y that  the  disadvantaged  transfer  group 
was  not  only  shuttled  into  and  out  of  a largely  unfamiliar  envir- 
onment dallyy  but  was  also  confronted  with  perhaps  the  most  compet- 
itive academe  and  social  situation  In  the  city  and  its  environs* 

It  would  not  have  been  surprising y perhaps y had  there  been  a year 
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of  relative  regression,  but  there  was  not.  That  the  youngsters  did 
as  well  as  they  did,  keeping  up  with  if  not  exceeding  the  perform- 
ance of  their  peers  at  their  former  school,  suggests  that  even 
greater  progress  may  lie  ahead  for  them.  A one  year  follow-up, 
however,  hardly  permits  more  than  tentative  conclusions  to  be  drawn 
even  when  more  adequate  numbers  are  Involved. 

The  data  provide  at  least  suggestive  evidence  that  teachers 
in  the  inner  city  perceive  children* s behavior  differently  than 
do  their  counterparts  in  middle  class  schools.  While  this  is  not 
surprising,  it  may  help  to  remind  us  of  the  Importance  of  teachers* 
expectations  and  perceptions  in  the  successful  implementation  of 
desegregation  programs.  The  soclometrlc  results  tend  to  confirm 
the  existence  of  racial  and  social  class  cleavages  even  in  the  pri- 
mary grades. 

For  a variety  of  reasons,  the  parent  opinion  survey  was  focused 
on  the  bused  group  and  appropriate  comparison  groups.  Included  in 
addition  to  the  mothers  of  the  bused  children  were  a group  of  •Tiost 
school**  mothers  and  a group  of  mothers  from  the  Inner  city  \dio  had 
declined  the  opportunity,  which  was  voluntary,  to  have  their  chil- 
dren bused  to  the  predominantly  middle  class  school.  Contrary  to 
expectations,  no  major  social  status  differences  were  found  between 
parents  who  accepted  the  busing  option  for  their  children  and  those 
\^o  declined. 

Mothers  \dio  had  accepted  busing  for  their  children  tended 
to  agree  with  those  idio  had  refused  that,  ideally,  they  would  like 
their  children  to  have  more  than  a high  school  education.  About 
half  of  each  group  felt  that  more  than  a high  school  education  is 
needed  to  earn  idiat  they  considered  to  be  a **decent  living.**  Fewer 
than  a quarter  of  the  mothers  of  bused  children  said  that  they 
oected  the  child  involved  to  continue  beyond  high  school,  however, 
compared  to  over  40  per  cent  of  the  mothers  \dio  had  declined  the 
busing  option.  Since  the  survey  data  were  collected  after  the  first 
year  of  the  busing  program,  this  finding  suggests  that  some  of  the 
acceptors  may  have  lowered  their  expectations  for  their  children 
after  contact  with  the  higher  achieving  and  more  academically  com- 
petitive setting  represented  by  the  predominantly  middle  class  school. 
Of  course,  how  realistic  such  expectations  are  is  a different  ques- 
tion. All  of  the  middle  class  mothers  felt  that  more  than  a high 
school  education  was  needed  and  that  their  children  would  continue 
beyond  high  school. 

Only  the  bused  children* s mothers  were  in  a position  to  speak 
from  experience  about  both  the  sending  school  and  the  host  school. 

A large  majority  rated  the  sending  school  as  average  or  better  on 
children* s learning,  parental  interest,  and  teachers*  interest,  but 
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half  rated  children's  behavior  there  as  below  average.  Nearly  all, 
however^  rated  the  host  school  as  good  or  excellent  on  children's 
learning^  children's  behavior ^ and  teachers'  Interest ^ while  nearly 
half  replied  that  they  didn't  know  about  parental  Interest  there. 
Most  of  the  mothers  of  bused  children  had  never  visited  the  host 
school.  Overall 9 however » they  rated  It  as  better  than  the  send- 
ing school,  particularly  with  regard  to  children's  behavior.  Few 
racial  problems  were  mentioned,  and  the  mothers  reported  that  their 
children's  academic  and  general  school  adjustment  was  about  the 
same  as  It  had  been  at  the  sending  school,  X few  technical  prob- 
lems were  reported  In  connection  with  busing,  but  the  mothers  had 
no  serious  complaints  about  It,  In  sum.  It  appears  that  the  mothers 
of  bused  children  saw  the  experience  as  an  educationally  and  socially 
beneficial  one  for  their  children  and  well  worth  any  minor  Inconven- 
ience that  may  have  resulted. 

The  over^elmlng  majority  of  the  mothers  who  had  refused  busing 
to  the  predominantly  middle  class  school  said  they  favored  Integra- 
tion, but  they  tended  to  rate  the  sending  school  higher  and  to  per- 
ceive more  problems  In  busing  than  did  the  parents  \dio  had  accepted. 

It  Is  Interesting  to  note  that  the  mothers  \dio  had  actually  had  ex- 
perience with  busing  saw  It  as  entailing  fewer  and  less  serious 
problems  than  did  either  group  of  mothers  who  had  not  experienced 
It  directly.  Perhaps  the  Implication  here  Is  that  acceptance  of 
voluntary  programs  will  spread  as  they  are  found  to  be  less  troubling 
In  reality  than  parents  expect,  but  the  more  basic  question  of  vol- 
untary versus  compulsory  change  should  also  be  viewed  In  the  context  of 
these  findings. 

In  conclusion.  It  was  noted  that  future  studies  In  the  area 
of  school  desegregation  should,  \diere  possible,  be  planned  to  In- 
clude larger  groups  and  a longer  follo\^-up  period.  There  were  no 
Indications  of  harm  caused  by  desegregation  and  some  hints  of  posi- 
tive outcomes.  More  work  Is  needed  In  both  the  political  and  edu- 
cational spheres  If  we  are  to  achieve  more  effective  solutions,  but 
the  effort  must  be  accompanied  by  the  spirit  Implicit  In  the  values 
we  espouse  If  It  Is  to  succeed.  Finally,  It  Is  noted  that  some  have 
questioned  the  efficacy  of  desegregation  as  the  first  step  toward 
equality.  This  can  be  attributed  partly  to  the  demographic  and 
political  realities  In  many  of  our  urban  areas.  In  addition,  the 
press  '”e  for  local  control  of  many  ^etto  schools  suggests  that 
some  disadvantaged  minority  group  members  see  the  achievement  of 
equality  In  feelings  of  dignity  and  In  control  over  one's  affairs 
as  at  least  as  Important  an  immediate  goal  as  desegregation.  The 
Implications  of  this  view  must  also  be  considered  In  the  develop- 
ment of  more  effective  policies  and  practices. 
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APPENDIX  A 


Projected  Program  of  Special  School  Services 
(Excerpt  from  approved  project  proposal) 

Project  personnel  working  in  newly  Integrated  schools  will 
comprise  an  Interdisciplinary  ’'team"  supplying  special  services, 
skills,  and  strategies,  detailed  below,  for  effecting  changes  In 
attitudes,  organizational  structure,  procedures,  and  programs  so 
that  new  needs  can  be  met  more  effectively.  Although  their 
efforts  will  be  Interactive  and  overlapping,  each  team  member 
will  focus  primarily  on  one  of  four  "client  groups"  Involved: 
school  principals  and  administrative  staff,  teachers,  pupils,  and 
the  surrounding  community  with  emphasis  on  parents  of  pupils  at- 
tending the  school. 

Because  the  client  groups  In  each  of  the  schools  Involved 
will  vary,  many  of  the  specific  programs  cannot  be  detailed  In 
advance,  although  examples  of  the  kinds  of  Innovations  that  will 
be  considered  are  presented  below.  These  are  drawn  largely  from 
the  model  provided  by  the  [Jefferson]  Project  which,  while  dif- 
ferent In  content  because  of  virtually  exclusive  concentration  on 
lower  class  youngsters,  has  generlcally  similar  goals.  In  both 
Instances,  the  goals  relate  to  the  stimulation  and  Inducement  of 
change  In  relatively  Inflexible  social  systems  (urban  public 
school  bureaucracies)  and  to  the  facilitation  of  learning  and 
mental  health  In  school  settings.  The  outside  "change  agents"  or 
facilitators  of  change  bring  a wide  repertoire  of  programs  and 
techniques,  prepared  to  apply  those  that  seem  particularly  rele- 
vant to  or  demanded  by  a given  situation.  It  should  be  noted, 
however,  that  the  focus  Is  less  on  specific  program  content  than 
on  the  process  by  which  change  agent  teams  can  Initiate  and  Im- 
plement Innovations  that  result  In  more  effective  educational 
programs  to  meet  a specific,  critical  need. 

Underlying  this  approach  Is  the  view  that  urban  schools  In 
particular  have  tended  Increasingly  to  develop  bureaucratic  and 
Inflexible  organizational  processes  and  structures,  on  both  formal 
and  Informal  levels,  and  are  Ill-prepared  to  adapt  themselves  ef- 
fectively to  changed  situational  demands.  It  Is  the  role  of  the 
change  agent  not  only  to  make  change  within  the  established, 
tightly  knit  social  system  possible  while  stress  and  frustration 
are  maintained  at  tolerable  levels,  but  also  to  equip  personnel 
already  In  the  situation  to  handle  continuing  change  more  Inde- 
pendently and  effectively  even  In  the  change  agent's  absence.  In 
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effect,  a major  function  of  the  change  agent  is  to  create  new 
change  agents  among  those  responsible  for  the  ongoing  operation 
of  the  system.  The  absence  of  such  outside  facilitators  of 
change,  however,  may  result  in  attempts  by  the  school  to  deal 
with  new  problems  using  old  patterns  of  behavior  that  are  inappli- 
cable or  irrelevant. 

For  example,  a school  serving  primarily  middle-class  children 
mostly  comprising  a relatively  narrow,  above  average  ability  and 
achievement  range  may  not  be  equipped  to  handle  an  influx  of  chil- 
dren from  a vastly  different  cultural  background  who  are  achieving 
at  a much  lower  level.  Teachers  may  be  forced — and  may  be  unable 
— to  adapt  their  methods  to  meet  the  educational  and  growth  needs 
of  much  more  heterogeneous  groups  of  children.  Principals  may 
attempt  to  establish  or  maintain  homogeneous  grouping  and  may,  as 
a result,  find  themselves  fostering  segregation  within  an  inte- 
grated school.  Parents  of  youngsters  who  have  been  in  the  host 
schools  prfiviously  may  object,  concerned  that  their  children  will 
suffer  if  the  teachers  teach  on  a level  that  the  newcomers  can 
understand.  Their  position  may  be  legitimate  if  the  school  either 
cannot  maintain  at  least  roughly  equal  opportunity  for  all  its 
pupils  or  cannot  interpret  this  effectively  to  parents.  Likewise, 
the  host  school  may  be  called  upon  to  interpret  the  change  to 
others  in  its  neighborhood,  such  as  merchants  and  police.  Host 
schools  will  also  carry  primary  responsibility  for  the  adjustment 
of  the  pupils  themselves — both  newcomers  and  those  already  there — 
to  the  change. 

In  all  such  areas,  it  will  be  the  function  of  ^.hange  agents 
to  identify  and  promote  improvisations  needed  to  facilitate  struc- 
tural and  attitudinal  changes.  The  schools,  as  has  been  indicated 
above,  tend  to  meet  problems  within  the  established  structure  or 
''set."  Improvisations  may  be  seen  as  impossible  because  "no  one 
has  ever  done  that  around  here."  Change  agents,  on  the  other  hand, 
are  sensitized  not  only  to  the  realities  of  the  school,  but  also  to 
potential  for  change  that  may  not  be  visible  to  personnel  more  di- 
rectly immersed  in  sustaining  an  ongoing  program.  Of  course,  hu- 
man relations  skills  must  be  employed  throughout  as  proposed 
changes  are  worked  through  with  those  who  will  be  responsible  for 
implementation.  The  process  will  not  work  if  those  proposing  the 
changes  are  resented  or  if  the  changes  themselves  are  seen  as  too 
threatening — nor  will  those  involved  become  increasingly  open  to 
the  potential  for  change  and  to  their  own  possible  role  in  ini- 
tiating it.  What  follows,  therefore,  is  a general  overview  of 
how  change  agents  may  function  in  the  proposed  demonstration.  The 
techniques  noted  should  be  considered  as  examples  of  what  might 
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prove  helpful,  but  specific  decisions  will  be  made  as  relevant  in 
specific  situational  contexts.  A fundamental  question  will  con- 
cern the  presence  of  external  change  agents  on  the  scene  to  pro- 
mote, actively  and  intensively,  the  use  of  such  techniques. 

Stated  another  way,  the  project  will  attempt  to  explore  whether 
the  simple  availability  of  the  techniques  is  enough,  or  whether 
human  influences  external  to  the  school  are  needed  as  catalysts 
to  stimulate  effective  change  and,  particularly,  the  positive  in- 
terracial interaction  that  is  both  a primary  goal  of  and  a pre- 
requisite to  effective  school  integration.  A more  systematic  ap- 
proach to  this  issue  should  be  possible  in  the  second  year  when, 
it  is  hoped,  "untreated'^  schools  will  be  available  for  comparison 
purposes.  Each  of  the  team  members  whose  role  is  described  below 
will  operate  as  appropriate  to  his  particular  specialty. 

1.  Administrative  Specialist 
CLIENT:  School  Principal 

GOAL:  To  help  the  principal  and  his  administra- 

tive staff  establish  a school  climate  and 
organizational  structure  conducive  to 
meeting  changing  needs. 

This  team  member  will  be  thoroughly  familiar  with  the  school 
principal's  role  through  training  and  experience  in  school  admin- 
istration, as  well  as  being  trained  and  experienced  in  the  appli- 
cation of  change  agent  technology.  He  will  work  directly  and  in- 
tensively with  the  school  principals  in  the  study  schools.  This 
emphasis  is  planned  because  the  principal  is  the  primary  and  key 
authority  figure  in  the  school  and,  in  this  position,  sets  or  at 
least  strongly  influences  the  pervading  tone.  Even  if  the  prin- 
cipal is  leader  in  name  only,  the  resultant  conflict  between  for- 
mal and  Informal  systems  is  itself  felt  in  the  school  atmosphere. 
While  working  with  the  principal,  the  administrative  specialist 
will  consciously  strive  not  to  encourage  or  permit  the  principal 
to  abdicate  responsibility  to  him  or  to  the  change  agent  team  in 
matters  related  to  integration. 

The  administrative  change  agent  will  try  to  help  the  prin- 
cipal to  perceive  needs  for  redefinition  of  school  organization 
and  functioning  that  result  from  the  changed  pupil  composition. 
Particular  assistance  will  be  given  in  the  areas  of  curriculum 
and  instruction,  grouping  and  scheduling,  and  the  utllltvitlon  of 
school  personnel  including  teachers,  available  specialists,  and 
non-teaching  staff  such  as  janitors  and  secretaries,  who  can 
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subvert  a principal’s  efforts  almost  at  will.  Perhaps  most  im- 
portant, principals  who  are,  themselves,  worried  and  anxious  about 
the  change  may  need  help  if  they  are  to  be  able  to  provide  under- 
standing and  support  needed  by  teachers  and  others  as  they  attempt 
to  deal  with  problems  that  are  new  to  them.  The  quality  of  the 
help  and  the  effectiveness  of  the  support  will,  to  a large  extent, 
determine  the  subsequent  atmosphere  of  the  school  and  the  success 
or  failure  of  the  change. 

Many  teachers  are  likely  to  need  help  from  their  principals 
in  working  with  unfamiliar  children  and  new  kinds  of  class  com- 
position. Changes  in  teaching  techniques  as  well  as  curriculum 
may  be  required.  Some  teachers  may  be  unwilling  or  unable  to 
make  the  adjustments.  Experience  in  the  [Jefferson]  Project  has 
shown  that  some  teachers  who  can  work  comfortably  and  effectively 
in  one  kind  of  class,  or  with  a particular  type  of  child,  fail 
when  they  are  required  to  adapt  to  a situation  that  imposes  dif- 
ferent kinds  of  demands  on  them.  In  such  cases,  the  principal 
will  be  largely  responsible  for  determining  whether  reassignment 
of  teachers  is  necessary  and  for  arranging  such  reassignments 
without  destroying  faculty  morale.  The  establishment  of  such  in- 
novations as  team  planning  or  teaching  may  enable  the  principal 
to  use  his  personnel  more  effectively  but  will  present  him  with 
new  problems  of  supervision,  interpretation,  and  scheduling.  The 
administrative  team  member  will  have  had  experience  with  such  in- 
novations and  will  be  able  to  provide  direct  assistance  to  the 
principal.  New  concepts  of  grouping  may  have  to  be  evolved  to 
promote  academic  educational  efficiency  on  the  one  hand  while  pre- 
serving the  educational  and  social  benefits  of  integration  on  the 
other.  Obviously,  little  will  be  gained  and  probably  significant 
social  and  emotional  harm  to  all  concerned  will  be  done  if  the 
lower  class  Negro  pupils  newly  integrated  into  a "middle  class" 
school  find  themselves  grouped  together  in  a class  for  "slow 
learners"  because  of  their  achievement  test  scores.  All  prin- 
cipals in  newly  integrated  schools  will  face  such  internal  dilem- 
mas in  addition  to  the  external  problems  involving  parents  and 
the  community.  Help  and  support  specifically  relating  to  these 
areas  of  potential  difficulty  will  be  available  to  principals  in 
the  person  of  the  administrator-change  agent  working  with  them. 

2.  Instructional  Specialist 

CLIENT:  Teachers 

GOAL:  To  help  teachers  develop  instructional 

programs  and  approaches  that  meet  the 
educational  needs  of  all  their  pupils. 
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Teachers  will  be  assisted  by  consultant  specialists  in  both 
instruction  and  school  mental  health.  The  instructional  special- 
ist will  be  concerned  with  both  curriculum  and  method  as  applied 
to  classroom  groups  in  which  a wide  variety  of  achievement  and 
motivational  levels  and  cultural  backgrounds  are  represented.  He 
will  initiate,  organize,  and  function  primarily  through  instruc- 
tional team  planning  in  an  intensive  effort  to  help  teachers 
Identify,  diagnose,  and  attempt  to  solve  cooperatively  any  in- 
structional problems  related  to  integration  and  interracial  in- 
teraction.  Te^  planning  has  been  introduced  in  [Centerline]  through 
che  [Jefferson]  Project  and  derives  from  the  following  assumptions:^ 


a.  Teachers  can  teach  more  effectively  if  they  have  an 
opportunity  to  meet  with  their  colleagues  and  qual- 
ified assistants  in  small  groups,  on  a regularly 
scheduled  basis,  for  the  sharing  of  ideas,  joint 
evaluation,  the  establishment  of  significant  and 
realistic  instructional  goals,  and  the  planning  of 
strategies  to  meet  these  goals j 

b.  More  effective  utilization  of  teaching  skills  occurs 
when  various  strengths  of  teachers  become  a common 
resource; 

c.  Team  planning  and  supervision  permits  more  efficient 
use  of  qualified  specialists  and,  consequently, 
broader  inservice  training; 

d.  Outside  resources  and  instructional  aids  can  be  more 
effectively  identified,  obtained,  utilized,  and 
evaluated;  and 

e.  Teachers  tend  to  be  more  committed  to  new  programs 
and  approaches  when  they  are  involved  in  the  devel- 
opmental process. 


An  instructional  specialist  with  team  planning  experience 
will  develop  a schedule  in  cooperation  with  school  principals  to 
allow  for  the  following: 

a.  During  each  regular  school  day,  small  groups  of 
teachers  who  have  grade  levels  and/or  subject  area 
specialties  in  common  will  be  released  to  meet  with 
the  instructional  specialist.  At  the  junior  high 
schools,  this  will  result  in  the  establishment  of  at 
least  one  seventh  grade  English  and  Social  Studies 
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team,  one  eighth  grade  English  and  Social  Studies 
team,  one  Science  team,  and  one  Mathematics  team. 

At  the  elementary  schools,  grade  level  teams  will  be 
established  for  those  grades  receiving  the  new  Negro 
pupils.  For  example,  If  Negro  pupils  are  u.oved  Into 
the  third,  fifth,  and  sixth  grades  of  the  receiving 
schools,  then  third,  fifth  and  sixth  grade  teams 
will  be  established;  and 

b.  Classes  taught  by  teachers  Involved  In  teams  will 
meet  at  the  same  time  each  day  In  the  junior  high 
schools,  so  that  regrouping  of  pupils  can  be  ac- 
complished more  easily  whenever  necessary. 

The  Instructional  specialist  will  also  expose  teachers  to  a 
wide  variety  of  relevant  procedures,  such  as  those  concerned  with 
pupil  grouping,  and  encourage  them  to  select  and  Implement  those 
which  will  most  effectively  Induce  positive  Interracial  Inter- 
action without  retarding  Instructional  efficiency.  Curriculum  en- 
richment and  remedial  programs  are  planned,  as  well  as  after- 
school club  or  Interest  group  activities  conducive  to  positive  In- 
terracial Interaction,  other  programs  such  as  school  camping  which 
provide  Intensive  opportunities  for  less  verbal  youngsters  to  lead 
and  excel,  and  utilization  of  university  personnel  and  community 
volunteers  for  special  tutoring,  all  closely  correlated  with  the 
Instructional  program.  Inductive,  concrete  teaching  methods  will 
be  emphasized  Including  perhaps  an  expanded  variety  of  such  self- 
motivating  and  self-stimulating  activities  as  field  trips.  Such 
teaching  aids  as  programmed  Instruction,  audio-visual  aids,  and 
high  Interest,  multi-level  reading  materials  will  be  Introduced 
when  and  where  they  seem  appropriate.  Independent  learning  activ- 
ities In  which  the  learner  may  proceed  at  his  own  rate  and  In  com- 
petition only  with  himself  will  be  emphasized  In  an  effort  to  max- 
imize learning  at  all  levels.  Techniques  which  permit  classroom 
project  committees  to  be  comprised  of  youngsters  of  varying 
achievement  levels,  with  each  contributing  In  a manner  that  will 
enhance  learning  for  all,  will  also  be  provided.  New  learning 
units  aimed  at  Improving  Intergroup  relations  will  be  Incorporated 
Into  the  curriculum.  Including  such  topics  as  "What  Is  Race,"  the 
contributions  of  minority  groups  to  our  society  and  culture,  civil 
rights,  how  words  affect  us  (propaganda),  and  the  like.  Con- 
tinuing evaluation  of  the  new  programs  and  procedures  will  be  en- 
couraged. 


3.  Mental  Health  Specialist 

CLIENT:  Teachers  and  pupils 
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GOALS:  To  help  ter.chers  and  pupils  to  develop  a 

classroom  milieu  or  atmosphere  that  is 
maximally  conducive  to  learning,  mental 
health,  social  and  emotional  growth,  and 
increasingly  positive  interracial  re- 
lationships. 

The  Mental  Health  Specialist  will  be  available  to  teachers 
and  pupils  in  a role  somewhat  like  that  evolving  for  the  school 
psychologist  or  the  elementary  school  guidance  worker.  Perhaps 
it  has  been  most  aptly  described  by  Patouillet  (1957)  as  that  of 
a "child  development  consultant" — except  that  this  specialist 
will  be  particularly  concerned  with  problems  related  to  inte- 
gration. Working  closely  with  the  instructional  specialist,  the 
mental  health  specialist  will  consult  with  teachers  about  ways 
to  maximize  learning  in  the  new  situation.  He  will  provide  in- 
dividual and  group  inservice  training  on  the  human  relations  as- 
pects of  the  situation,  on  ways  to  stimulate  social  and  emotional 
growth,  and  the  teachers’  own  attitudes  and  impact.  Working  di- 
rectly with  children,  he  may  provide  such  services  as  group  guid- 
ance focused  on  the  integration  issue,  individual  guidance,  and 
preliminary  diagnosis  and  referral  when  necessary.  Generally, 
the  mental  health  specialist  will  be  the  mental  health  consultant 
to  all  the  client  groups  and  change  agent  team  members  involved 
in  the  schools. 

Pupil  group  assignments  provide  one  example  of  an  area  in 
which  the  instructional  and  mental  health  specialists  can  collab- 
orate in  helping  teachers  to  operate  more  effectively  in  the 
changed  setting.  In  general,  attempts  will  be  made  to  foster  and 
facilitate  grouping  procedures  which  take  into  account  not  only 
the  academic  needs  of  the  pupils  and  the  abilities  of  the  teachers 
but  also  the  establishment  of  positive  interracial  contacts  and 
attitudes  and  the  facilitation  of  healthy  social  and  emotional  de- 
velopment. The  special  teaching  strategies  offered  teachers  will, 
likewise,  be  the  products  of  concern  with  social  attitudes  and 
mental  health  as  well  as  academic  learning. 


4.  Community  Specialist 

CLIENT:  Neighborhood  and  parents 

GOAL:  To  help  parents  and  others  in  the  community 

participate  actively  in  the  preparation  for 
and  effective  implementation  of  integration. 
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The  Community  Specialist  will  focus  his  attention  on  the 
neighborhood  in  which  the  host  school  is  located  and,  in  partic- 
ular, on  the  parents  of  the  pupils.  This  approach  is  included 
Xr  on  the  assumption  that  home  and  other  neighborhood  influences 

substantially  affect  the  behavior  and  attitudes  of  pupils,  per- 
haps even  beyond  the  power  of  the  school  alone  to  overcome.  The 
work  will  proceed  with  preliminary  identification  of  the  natural, 
grass-roots  leaders  and  influential  op inion -makers  in  the  various 
formal  and  informal  parent  groups  in  the  receiving  school  neigh- 
borhood. It  is  planned  to  work  intensively  through  these  people 
to  reach  the  less  articulate  majority,  both  because  of  practical 
limitations  and  because  this  approach  seems  potentially  more  ef- 
fective than  direct  approaches  that  by-pass  those  from  whom  the 
community  habitually  takes  its  cues. 

Attempts  will  be  made  in  advance  of  the  school  year  to  edu- 
cate these  leaders  to  the  pending  changes,  the  reasons  for  both 
the  changes  and  the  project,  and  the  role  they  can  play  in  help- 
ing to  make  the  change  a positive  rather  than  a negative  experi- 
ence for  their  community,  its  schools,  and  its  citizens.  Insofar 
as  is  possible,  the  leaders  will  be  enlisted  to  work  actively  to- 
ward this  end  by  educating  parents  and  others  with  whom  they 
come  into  contact  in  the  community.  While  much  of  this  can  be 
tj  expected  to  proceed  best  informally,  opportunities  for  more  for- 

mal efforts  will  also  be  provided  through  large  group  meetings 
for  concerned  citizens  including  parents,  with  films,  guest 
speakers,  and  the  like,  as  well  as  small  discussion  groups  in 
which  anxieties  can  be  aired  and  discussed.  Other  human  re- 
lations techniques  will  be  utilized  as  appropriate.  Absentees  or 
nonparticipants  among  parents  or  influential  citizens  will  be 
approached  directly,  hopefully  by  the  indigenous  leaders.  Efforts 
will  be  made  to  interpret  to  them  how  their  attitudes  can  affect 
the  potential  for  enrichment  in  their  children's  education— par- 
^ I ticularly,  how  their  children  might  be  socially  handicapped  later 

if  the  opportunity  for  the  experience  of  integrated  education  were 
not  provided.  Neighborhood  councils  comprised  of  existing  organi- 
zations will  also  be  enlisted  (or  formed  where  necessary)  to  rein- 
force the  total  mobilization  and,  hopefully,  commitment  of  the 
neighborhood  toward  active,  positive  participation  in  the  inte- 
gration process. 

5.  Objectives  of  the  Change  Agent  Team  as  a Unit 

j j The  summer  will  be  utilized  by  team  members  for  joint  as  well 

as  individual  planning  of  program  and  resources  for  the  fall  in 
addition  to  the  preliminary  work  in  the  community  as  mentioned 
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above.  During  the  school  year,  the  team  will  work  as  a unit  to 
promote  continuing  two-way  communication  between  the  school  on 
the  one  hand  and  parent  and  community  groups  on  the  other.  In 
addition,  attempts  will  be  made  to  establish  communication  and 
sharing  of  feelings  between  parents  of  the  incoming  children  and 
those  of  children  living  in  the  neighborhood  of  the  host  school. 
Parent  meetings,  school  open  house  programs  including  possible 
observation  of  team  planning  sessions,  frequent  reports  to  pa- 
rents explaining  what  is  being  done  to  resolve  any  problems  and 
to  enrich  the  school  program,  and  the  continuation  of  already- 
established  parent  discussion  groups  throughout  the  school  year 
will  be  encouraged.  It  should  be  reiterated,  however,  that  the 
specific  techniques  to  be  emphasized  will  be  elaborated  in  accord- 
ance with  the  demands  of  the  evolving  situation  as  perceived  by 
the  schools  and  the  team  working  "on  the  spot." 
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APPENDIX  B 


Integration  Unit  Summary  - December.  1964 


When  the  Integration  Unit  began  to  function  officially  at 
the  beginning  of  this  school  year,  a number  of  immediate  prob- 
lems had  to  be  resolved: 

(a)  It  was  necessary  to  establish  an  operational  definition  of 
integration, 

(b)  It  was  necessary  to  define  the  Unit's  role  in  explicit 
terms, 

(c)  It  was  necessary  to  establish  the  Unit  in  the  setting  in 
which  it  was  to  function,  and 

(d)  It  was  necessary  to  organize  and  develop  a plan  of  action 
that  would  enable  it  to  perform,  the  given  task. 

■o 

The  Unit  resolved  these  requirements  by  constructing  and  adopting 
'An  Implementation  Frame  of  Reference,"  the  text  of  which  is 
attached. 

With  the  plan  of  action  established,  the  Unit  was  organized 
in  such  a manner  as  to  provide  a vehicle  for  its  implementation. 
Accordingly,  [three  names]  were  assigned  to  the  target  schools  of 
this  project:  Tyler  Elementary  School,  Dexter  Junior  High  School, 

and  Jefferson  Junior  High  School,  respectively.  The  assignments 
were  made  in  this  manner  in  order  to  give  the  Unit  direct  contact 
with  the  schools  and  to  provide  it  with  a basis  for  direct  action 
within  the  school.  The  fourth  professional  member  of  the  Unit 
had  the  responsibility  of  coordinating  its  efforts  and  adminis- 
tering the  program. 


The  work  of  this  Unit  in  each  of  the  target  schools  is 
clearly  indicated  and  outlined  in  the  Frame  of  Reference.  There- 
fore, our  efforts  are  exerted  in  accordance  with  this  framework. 
Each  member  of  this  Unit,  working  somewhat  independently  within  a 
specific  school,  is  committed  to  the  Frame  of  Reference  and  is 
guided  accordingly. 


The  Unit's  Work  Thus  Far 

Work  has  concerned  itself  primarily  with  the  four  publics 
which  the  school  serves:  the  pupils,  the  teachers,  the  parents. 


and  the  administrators.  Also,  it  must  be  noted  that  all  of  the 
efforts  are  geared  toward  facilitati  ntegration  and  improving 
race  relations.  To  date  this  Unit  has  made  289  different  contacts 
with  various  members  of  the  four  publics  in  the  pursuance  of  this 
objective.  There  have  been  17  pupil  contacts  in  order  to  provide 
the  schools  concerned  with  a psychological  evaluation  of  specific 
children.  Fifty-one  counseling  sessions  were  held  with  different 
pupils  in  order  to  give  them  support  and  understanding  in  their 
relationships  with  people  of  different  ethnic  backgrounds.  Twen- 
ty-one classroom  observations  were  made  in  order  to  observe  the 
racial  climate  in  the  room  and  suggest  possible  ways  of  improving 
it.  In  addition  to  the  relationship  with  pupils,  there  were  61 
conferences  with  teachers  concerning  interracial  matters  and  re- 
lated educational  problems,  71  conferences  with  school  adminis- 
trators and  44  conferences  with  parents.  Also,  we  have  been  in- 
volved in  39  other  instances  throughout  th<i  community  which  con- 
cerned themselves  in  some  manner  with  the  task  of  improving 
racial  balance  in  our  schools.  Some  concrete  examples  of  our 
work  are  provided  in  the  sample  weekly  lo«^,s  which  follow  the  gen- 
eral frame  of  reference  at  the  end  of  this  report. 

Throughout  the  remainder  of  this  year,  the  Unit  intends  to 
continue  the  task  that  it  has  just  begun.  We  intend  to  implement 
our  frame  of  reference  to  its  fullest  extent,  and  thereby  achie\*e 
a better  understanding  of  human  relations  and  secure  for  our  sys- 
tem an  educational  foundation  that  will  insure  for  every  child  of 
this  community  an  equal  educational  opportunity. 
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An  Implementaticn  Trane  of  Reference;  Integration  Unit 


Thu  Structure  and  Organizgitioa  of  the  Integration  Unit-Imple- 
mentation Phase;  ~ 

basic,  purpose  is  to  foster  integration  in  the  public  school, 
■/.n  order  to  achieve  this  goal  v^e  must  at  all  times  utilize  pa- 
tience, tact,  diplomacy,  discretion,  and  empathy.  Although  our 
effDrts  are  restricted  at  the  present,  the  implication  that  they 
nuiy  have  is  unlimited. 


Operational  Definition 

Integration  is  a process  to  help  people  of  differing  races,  re- 
ligions, and  cultures  live  better  together.  This  definition  de- 
scribes, in  simple  language.,  integration  as  we  perceive  it. 

Also  a it  suggests  that  integration  is  a continuum  proceeding  from 
segrcigatlon. 

In  order  to  develvop  an  lnteg.rated  society  there  must  evolve  a 
process  of  desegregation  followed  by  a process  of  Integration. 

We  have  developed  within  our  operational  structure  general  objec- 
tives designed  to  channel  our  activities  towards  school  inte- 
gration. These  objectives  hive  been  placed  into  three  broad  cate- 
gories: educational,  sociological,  and  psychological.  Within 

each  broad  category  specific  goals  are  defined. 


Educational  Objectives: 

1.  To  promote  and  secure  equal  educational  opportunities 
for  all; 

2.  To  secure  for  all  who  are  interested  total  involvement 
in  the  school  program; 

3.  To  provide  special  assistance  and  programing  when  re- 
quired; 

4.  To  promote  educational  growth  and  development  to  the 
fullest  potential; 

5.  To  provide  a vehicle  for  change  through  knowledge  and 
understanding. 
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Sociological  Objectives; 


1.  To  promote  human  dignity  and  tolerance » 

2.  To  develop  access  to  the  dominant  cultural  value  system 
so  that  individuals  may  more  adequately  profit  from  our 
changing  social  order. 

3.  To  promote  understanding  of  people  who  represent  dif- 
ferent cultural  backgrounds  so  that  positive  personal 
and  social  growth  may  develop. 


Psychological  Oblectives; 

1.  To  Instill  and  develop  self-confidence j 

2.  To  enhance  and  develop  self-image; 

3.  To  develop  a more  acceptable  value  system; 

4.  To  facilitate  psychological  adjustment. 


Strategies 

In  order  to  implement  the  objectives  stated,  basic  strate- 
gies and  principles  of  action  are  determined: 

Our  Primary  Strategy  is  to  establish  official  recognition  of  the 
Unit  program.  This  is  accomplished  by  several  specific  actions: 

1.  The  Board  of  Education's  decision  to  foster  integration 
in  the  schools; 

2.  The  Superintendent's  active  support  of  the  Board's  de- 
cision; 

3.  A grant  from  the  National  Institute  of  Mental  Health  to 
finance  the  program  and  study. 

■The  Second  Strategy  is  to  gain  entrance  to  the  target  schools: 

1.  Meet  with  the  administration  of  all  the  target  schools 
collectively  and  separately; 

2.  Gain  introduction  to  the  respective  staffs  of  the  three 
schools; 

3.  Offer  a variety  of  initial  services  to  the  schools  as  a 
means  of  gaining  entrance  and  acceptance. 

Third  Strategy  is  to  provide  specific  services  to  the  schools 
of  our  immediate  concern.  These  services  are  geared  to  meeting 
the  Unit's  goals  and  objectives. 

1.  To  provide  psychological  evaluation  upon  request; 


2.  To  provide  counseling  service  to  students  Involved  In 
racial  problems; 

3.  To  conduct  classroom  observations  and  to  suggest  ways  of 
Improving  the  racial  climate  In  the  rooms; 

4.  To  conduct  teacher  conferences  upon  request; 

5.  To  conduct  In-service  meetings  In  order  to  enrich  the 
background  of  teachers  so  that  better  race  relations  can 
evolve; 

6.  To  conduct  home  visits; 

7.  To  conduct  parent,  teacher,  and  student  discussion  groups; 

8.  To  organize  and  Institute  new  student  activities; 

9.  To  act  as  mediator  or  arbitrator  between  the  four  publics; 
the  student,  the  parent,  the  teacher,  and  the  administra- 
tor. 

Although  these  services  are  not  unlike  services  found  In  good  edu- 
cational systems  elsewhere,  their  specific  goal  Is  toward  the  Im- 
plementation of  the  Integration  effort  In  the  public  schools. 

The  Fourth  Strategy  Is  to  provide  an  adequate  structure  for  com- 
munication to  the  publics: 

1.  Within  the  Unit 

a.  Dally  log 

b.  Unit  meetings 

2.  Within  and  between  the  target  schools 

a.  Formal  structure 

b.  Informal  contacts  of  Unit  members 

c.  Other  agencies  and  projects  concerned  with  some  as- 
pects of  Integration 

3.  Communication  with  other  groups 

a.  Planned  communication  with  mass  media 

b.  Specific  organizations. 

Our  Fifth  Strategy  Is  to  act  as  a consultant  to  the  central  admin- 
istration and  the  Board  of  Education;  to  solicit  participation  by 
the  central  administration  and  the  Board  of  Education  In  the  Unit's 
activities;  and  to  Influence  policy  decisions. 

We  will  make  specific  recommendations  In  regard  to  Integration  con- 
cerning: 

1.  Teacher  personnel 

2.  Administrative  personnel  and  other  specialized  personnel 

3.  Students 

4.  School  sites 

5.  Special  programs. 
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The  Professional  Growth  of  the  Unit  will  be  accomplished  by: 

1.  The  purchase  of  selectcid  literature- 

a.  Books  and  Journals 

b.  Reference  library 

c.  Coordination  with  [the  Jefferson  Project]  and  the  Mayor's 
Commission  for  Youth 

2.  Our  attendance  and  participation  in  aoproprlate  conferences 
3«  Co-sponsorshlp  of  the  Integration  Seminar. 

Evaluation  of  the  Unit  is  the  seventh  strategy: 

1.  Identification  of  a problem 

2.  Refining  of  the  problem 

3.  Hypothesis  to  action 

4.  Redefining  of  the  problem. 


APPENDIX  C 


Sample  Logs  of  Integration  Specialista 


(Names  and  other  identifying 
material  in  these  logs  have 
been  change!  tc  preserve 
conf ident ial i ty . ) 
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Log  of  Integration  Specialist  #1  Jefferson  Junior  High  School 
Week  of  November  xx,  1964 

On  Wednesday  of  this  week,  Jefferson  School  had  open  house 
for  parents  in  the  evening.  It  was  my  observation  that  this  was 
a rather  successful  evening.  There  were  approximate Ijr  150  par- 
ents attending.  This  represented  probably  over  100  families.  I 
think  It  would  be  safe  to  say  that  at  least  hal^  of  the  Jeffer- 
son student  body  was  represented  by  at  least  one  ^ ^nt.  The 
evening  was  spent  simulating  a school  day,  with  pare  s attending 
the  classes  their  child  would  normally  attend,  but  wiu  only 
ten-minute  periods  as  opposed  to  the  regular  40  minutes.  The 
exact  proportion  of  Peterson  co  Jefferson  parents  Is  unknown  to 
me.  However,  I did  talk  with  parents  from  both  populations. 

There  appeared  to  be  a great  deal  of  Interest  on  the  part  of 
parents  attending,  and  a good  deal  of  Interchange  between  teachers 
and  parents  concerning  the  progress  of  children  in  various  classes. 
It  is  my  opinion  that  the  parents  received  a very  good  impression 
of  Jefferson  School  and  were  quite  Impressed  with  Its  program. 

I know  of  two  or  three  Peterson  parents  who  felt  rather  strongly 
that  their  children  were  getting  a better  education  at  Jeffer- 
son this  year  than  they  did  at  Peterson  last  year.  One  partic- 
ularly relevant  corment  by  a Peterson  parent  was,  "It  seems  that 
the  teachers  and  school  are  so  much  more  interested  In  my  child 
this  year  than  they  were  at  Peterson  last  year." 

I had  an  Interesting  discussion  with  Miss  L. , the  speech 
teacher  at  Jefferson,  on  Thursday.  I talked  with  her  about  the 
kinds  of  things  that  she  is  currently  doing  In  the  area  of  speech 
which  might  be  used  as  a vehicle  for  integration.  This  is  a pro- 
gram where  communlcativ.n  and  group  Interaction  are  a central  part 
of  the  program  and,  consequently,  I felt  there  might  be  some  possi- 
bilities for  working  with  her,  combining  both  the  objectives  of 
speech  and  Integration.  Miss  L.  seemed  Interested,  and  suggested 
that  we  talk  some  more  after  I have  had  a chance  to  observe  In 
some  of  her  speech  classes. 

On  another  occasion  this  week  Mr.  P.,  the  vice  principal, 
mentioned  to  me  that  three  seventh  grade  girls  In  one  class  have 
been  giving  teachers  a great  deal  of  difficulty.  Mr.  P.  asked 
me  if  I would  look  Into  this  situation  and  offer  recommendations 
to  him  with  respect  to  reassignment  of  the  girls  into  separate 
classes  or  anything  else  that  would  make  the  class  more  manage- 
able for  the  teacher  \dille  at  the  same  time  allowing  the  three 
girls  a better  learning  situation.  I have  gone  through  the  cumu- 
lative folders  of  the  girls  and  want  to  do  some  observation  In 
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the  class  as  soon  as  possible. 

In  talking  with  a student  whom  I had  had  In  group  guidance 
last  year,  I learned  that  this  student  Is  very  Interested  In  the 
Peace  Corps.  The  student  Indicated  that  some  others  In  her  class 
are  also  Interested  and  would  like  to  work  In  the  Peace  Corps 
when  they  finish  school.  The  next  day  I brought  In  some  material 
from  the  Peace  Corps  and  gave  It  to  the  student,  Including  an 
address  to  \dilch  the  student  can  write  and  ask  for  periodic  pub- 
lications of  the  Peace  Corps.  I can  see  how  this  may  be  a way 
of  gaining  entrance  to  the  class — bringing  In  some  speakers  and 
material  on  the  Peace  Corps  to  be  used  eventually  for  promoting 
Integration.  It  may  be  possible  to  allude  to  Integration  In- 
directly through  a Peace  Corps  type  presentation,  but  more  Impor- 
tantly It  may  be  a way  of  Introducing  later  programs  dealing  spe- 
cifically with  Integration. 


Log  of  Integration  Specialist  #2 
October  xx,  1964  (Monday) 


Dexter  Junior  High  School 
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Mr.  S.  and  Mr.  M.  Informed  me  of  the  events  of  the  last  few 
days.  (I  had  spent  two  days  attending  a conference  out  of  town.) 
I.O.  has  been  suspended  by  Dr.  T.'s  office  for  walking  out  of 
school.  R.Z.  Is  still  on  suspension;  apparently  he  has  not  been 
to  Dr.  T.'s  office.  (Later  I called  Mrs.  Y,,  R.Z.'s  mother,  ^o 
reports  she  has  not  seen  him  since  last  Tuesday.  She  has  reported 
the  matter  to  the  police.  She  does  not  seem  upset  about  It,  in- 
dicating that  this  has  happenel  before.)  E.  returned  to  school 
Friday,  along  with  his  mother  and  an  older  brother  who  is  in  the 
Marine  Corps.  E.  was  absent  today. 

Miss  R.  approached  Mr.  L.  and  me  in  the  hall.  She  was  quite 
angry  and  upset.  This  I found  a surprise.  She  had  difficulty 
with  T.K.  This  is  a youngster  who  entered  last  week.  Hd  is 
apparently  sullen  and  defiant,  and  she  felt  as  though  he  had 
really  "challenged  her."  Mr.  L. , in  turn,  became  perturbed,  say- 
ing, "Well,  we  can't  have  that.  Send  him  out."  I later  talked 
with  Miss  R.  again.  Following  this,  I saw  the  student.  Appar- 
ently, there  is  some  history  of  emotional  disturbance.  The  young- 
ster Is  sullen,  unhappy,  and  does  not  want  to  be  at  Dexter.  He 
talked  about  the  incident  with  Miss  R.  and  commented  that  she 
called  him  "ignorant."  In  addition,  she  shook  her  finger  at  him, 
and  this  is  when  he  "told  her  off."  He  commented  there  was  more 
he  wanted  to  say,  but  felt  he  shouldn't.  This  youngster  seems 
terribly  slowed  down  and  quite  possibly  depressed.  After  talking 
with  him,  I again  talked  with  Miss  R.  and  indicated  that,  with 
this  youngster,  it  might  be  best  if  she  did  send  him  out  of  the 
room.  I later  learned  that  in  an  effort  to  get  him  in  line  on 
Friday,  the  librarian  had  put  her  hands  on  him  and  he  turned  a- 
round,  prepared  to  fight.  School  personnel  hare  not  learned  that 
these  children  can't  be  touched  without  a reaction. 

On  the  whole,  the  grades  of  the  Negro  students  are  consider- 
ably lower  than  those  of  white  students.  The  most  outstanding 
report  card  I saw  belonged  to  R.A. , who  did  well.  R.V.P.  did  not 
do  well,  nor  did  T.J.  Many  of  the  comments  the  teachers  put  on 
the  back  of  cards  indicated  that  they  felt  a lot  of  hope  with 
some  children,  and  they  would  do  better  next  time.  Repeatedly 
the  comment,  "poor  background"  was  made. 

October  xx,  1964  (Tuesday) 

N.  and  T.L.  came  to  the  office  first  thing  requesting  to  see 
me.  Mr.  M.  and  Mr.  S.  chatted  with  them.  However,  when  they  left. 
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the  girls  said  they  wanted  to  tell  me  rather  than  someone  else. 

A.B.  leaves  every  day  with  them  for  school.  However,  she  has 
played  hooky  two  days.  They  felt  she  would  get  herself  Into 
trouble  and  wondered  If  I cnuld  not  be  of  help.  I observed  that 
V.  was  reading  a novel  having  to  do  with  good  grooming  which  was 
written  by  a Negro  woman.  I asked  V.  \diether  or  not  the  book 
was  interesting.  She  said  it  was.  Apparently,  the  home  eco- 
nomics teacher  had  given  it  to  her. 

I saw  another  student,  J.K. , on  the  request  of  a teacher. 

J.  had  not  been  doing  much  work  and  on  occasion  has  fallen  asleep 
in  class.  Rather  than  seeing  J.  alone,  I thought  it  might  be  a 
good  idea  if  Mr.  S.  (the  vice  principal)  and  I saw  her  together. 

The  student  does  not  like  Dexter;  she  would  prefer  being  at 
Jefferson.  She  finds  the  work  difficult.  In  relation  to  her 
tiredness,  she  complains  of  "tired  blood."  The  youngster  also  in- 
dicated some  physical  difficulties,  particularly  with  her  knees. 

In  talking  to  her  more  specifically  about  classes,  she  likes 
English  least  of  all,  commenting  that  they  are  reading,  and  she 
does  not  like  to  read.  This  youngster  has  had  difficulty  with 
reading.  Mr.  S.  suggested  that  she  should  be  referred  to  the 
reading  person. 

R.V.P.  approached  me,  inquiring  about  the  tests  that  Miss  W. 
has  been  giving  to  "all  students  from  Jefferson."  I inquired  as 
to  whether  she  asked  what  it  was  about.  She  said  yes  and  was 
told  it  was  "to  see  how  well  you  read."  The  student's  question 
was,  "Who  does  she  think  she  is  fooling?"  I again  discussed  the 
matter  with  Mr.  S.,  Mr.  M.»  and  also  Mr.  A.  Teachers  have  commented 
that  children  who  have  missed  time  are  still  missing  further  time 
because  of  this  particular  test  as  well  as  make-ups  on  basic  lowas. 
I think  that  this  is  a situation  that  really  needs  to  be  looked 
into.  These  children  have  the  feeling  and  know  that  they  are  be- 
ing further  differentiated. 

Mrs.  0.  called  the  school,  not  quite  understanding  I.'s  sus- 
pension. I explained  as  best  I could  and  then  had  Mr.  S.  take  the 
phone.  Teachers  are  inquiring  about  I.,  and  indicating  they  feel 
"he  is  really  beginning  to  work;  couldn't  something  else  have 
been  done  rather  than  suspending  him  to  the  Board?" 

I later  talked  with  A.B.,  \dio  reported  to  school  at  approxi- 
mately 9:30,  telling  her  teacher  that  she  didn't  feel  well  and  had 
to  "walk  slowly."  She  does  not  acknowledge  hookylng.  I think  in 
this  Instance  a home  visit  should  be  made. 


Later  during  the  day,  Mr.  M.  called  me  to  Interview  a visit- 
ing teacher  who  may  likely  be  assigned  to  Dexter.  I'm  not  sure 
at  this  point  whether  this  will  be  an  asset  or  not. 

The  area  that  seems  to  be  popping  up  most  Is  the  difficult 
thing  of  changing  attitudes.  In  many  Instances  teachers  are  ver- 
balising their  Interest  and  concern  and  trying  co  "reach  chil- 
dren." One  teacher  commented  that  she  was  amazed  after  looking 
through  a.  student's  cumulative  folder,  thinking  that  he  has  Im- 
proved "terrifically"  In  the  latter  two  years. 

October  xx,  1964  (Wednesday) 

I talked  with  R.Z.'s  mother  by  telephone.  He  still  has  not 
been  found.  I arranged  to  see  Mrs.  Y.  tomorrow  to  discuss  the 
overall  problem  and  what  possibly  might  V»e  done.  She  seems  at  a 
loss,  thinking  that  "sending  him  up  won't  do  any  good."  It  Is 
my  feeling  that  this  Is  a youngster  who,  unless  there  Is  some  in- 
tervention, Is  lost.  It  Is  likely  that  he  might  be  a suitable 
youngst'ir  for  the  new  Youth  Corps  Camp.  However,  this  will  be  R. 's 
mother's  and  stepfather's  decision. 

Attendance  In  general  has  Improved  for  those  youngsters  who 
have  been  transferred. 

Mr.  M.  seems  to  have  some  apprehension  about  the  school  dance 
Friday.  I am  going  to  go  over  the  guest  list  with  the  guidance 
counselors  on  Thursday.  In  an  effort  to  attempt  to  give  reassur- 
ance, I Informed  him  that  I would  be  at  the  dance.  He  has  already 
contacted  the  police  department  and  there  will  be  extra  policemen, 
particularly  In  the  South  Street  area.  He  Is  going  on  past  ex- 
perience where  they  did  have  some  incidents  last  year  with  stu- 
dents from  Jefferson  Junior  High  School. 

I talked  with  the  science  teacher  \dio  still  has  Z.P.  The 
science  teacher  Is  at  a loss  and  feels  the  best  bet  she  has  Is  to 
"Ignore  her."  I commented  :hat  the  more  she  Ignored  her  the  more 
R.  would  do.  Apparently  much  to  the  teacher's  consternation,  Z. 
imitated  her  by  sitting  on  the  desk.  This  particular  teacher 
seems  quite  naive  and  Is  easily  embarrassed  to  the  point  of  not 
being  able  to  handle  this  kind  of  situation.  Another  teacher, 

Mrs.  D.,  was  on  the  bandwagon  about  "yoimgsters  like  Z.P."  and 
you  "experts"  should  have  some  answers  or  do  something. 

October  xx,  1964  (Thursday) 

Yesterday  I noted  a white  student  entering  Dexter  for  the 
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first  time.  I overheard  the  secretary  commenting  that  he  lived 
in  the  Jefferson  district.  He  lives  next  door  to  a youngster 
who  is  attending  Dexter.  I did  not  intervene  but  observed  the 
youngster *s  admittance  to  school.  This  morning  when  I came  in, 

Mr.  M.  commented  that  a parent  had  called  this  morning  saying 
that  her  ■:hild  came  home  crying  yesterday,  saying  the  colored 
children  were  upsetting  him.  They  cursed  the  teachers  and 
carried  knives.  Mr.  M.  was  rather  surprised  and  commented  that 
the  mother  was  not  interested  in  talking  any  more  about  it.  She 
refused  to  send  the  child  back.  Apparently  this  child  had  lived 
in  a middle  class  suburban  area.  Mr.  M.  said  when  he  does  re- 
appear, he  will  be  sent  to  Jefferson. 

T.L.  came  to  the  office  without  speaking.  Finally  she 
approached  me,  saying,  ”I  have  a problem.”  I wondered,  if  per- 
haps she  might  want  to  talk  about  it  and  she  agreed.  In  es- 
sence, it  seems  that  she  and  a white  boy  have  a thing  going  in 
which  they  are  doing  some  name  calling  (not  racial).  T.  says 
she  told  the  boy  that  if  he  didn't  stop,  ”1*11  knock  you  on  your 
butt.”  The  boy  apparently  left  her  alone  but  has  started  up 
again  today.  I wondered  with  T.  if  it  might  not  be  a good  idea 
if  we  all  talked  about  it  together.  I had  the  boy  called  and  then 
informed  Mr.  S.,  who  knew  the  boy  and  said  he  believed  every  word 
of  it.  I invited  him  to  sit  in  on  the  meeting,  thinking  he 
should  take  the  primary  responsibility  for  the  joint  meeting. 

The  meeting  was  interesting  and  before  long  both  students,  T. 
and  the  white  boy,  were  laughing.  The  boy  acknowledged  ” teasing 
T."  and  thought  both  would  "have  to  compromise.”  T.  was  re- 
sponsive to  this,  conducting  herself  very  well,  and  said  what 
she  had  to  say.  I thought  Mr.  S.  handled  it  well.  As  far  as  I 
could  determine,  it  wasn't  a racial  situation  as  such.  - 

I saw  R.Z.'s  mother,  Mrs.  Y.,  in  their  home.  She  still  has 
not  seen  R.  but  feels  that  he  is  in  the  neighborhood  as  she  con- 
tinually gets  reports.  She  introduced  me  to  another  son,  R. *s 
full  brother,  who  just  arrived  from  out  of  town.  He  will  enter 
Dexter  School  Monday.  In  talking  with  the  mother,  I commented  on 
the  long-standing  difficulty  she  had  had  with  R.  and  wondered 
about  possibilities  before  R.  got  himself  into  something  quite 
serious.  One  thing  I suggested  was  the  Youth  Corps  Camp.  She 
seemed  quite  interested  in  this.  She's  going  to  contact  me  as 
soon  as  R.  is  home.  I will  arrange  to  interview  all  of  them  in 
the  home  and  then  refer  them  to  family  court. 

I spent  some  time  with  the  guidance  counselors  today  talk- 
ing about  things  in  general.  There  were  some  students  that  Mr. 

Q.  is  going  to  begin  to  work  with.  I knew  these  students  from 
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prior  contact,  I attempted  to  fill  him  in  on  some  material.  In 
talking  with  Miss  E,  later,  she  commented  on  a teacher  who  came 
to  her  feeling  quite  exasperated  and  frustrated  in  that  some 
children  were  not  learning  and  how  hard  the  teacher  was  trying, 

I think  the  time  is  beginning  to  approach  when  in-service  train- 
ing might  be  quite  appropriate.  Later  during  the  day  I saw 
Mrs,  D,  who  commented  that  after  school,  1,0,,  who  is  on  sus- 
pension, came  in  to  see  her  and  asked  for  the  work  he  is  missing. 
She  was  quite  amazed  but  quite  pleased  and  then  launched  into  a 
tirade  about  why  these  students  are  suspended,  feeling  that  they 
shouldn't  be  suspended, 

October  xx,  1964  (Friday) 

A considerable  portion  of  time  was  spent  on  the  phone  with 
Mrs,  U,V,,  who  is  involved  with  E,Y,  In  addition  to  the  usual 
difficulties,  E,  was  hit  on  the  arm  by  a group  of  boys  two  days 
ago.  He  is  still  having  urinary  difficulties  which  account  for 
some  of  his  absences.  He  feels  more  in  particular  he  is  being 
picked  on;  he  is  being  constantly  watched  by  the  principal  and 
vice  principal.  In  response  to  this,  I commented  on  how  E,  differ 
entiates  himself  by  wearing  the  rag  in  school  and  carrying  ciga?- 
rettes  visibly  in  his  pocket.  She  acknowledged  this  and  wondered 
"how  empathic  the  school  was  toward  E,  anu  his  problem,"  I 
commented  on  my  experiences,  particularly  with  teacher’s  who  gen- 
uinely seem  quite  interested,  but  frustrated  in  that  they  are 
unable  to  "get  through  to  him," 

Later  in  the  mcrning,  L,J,  came  to  school.  She  was  obviously 
upset,  dissolved  into  tears  with  no  apparent  reason,  I intervened 
and  suggested  she  sit  in  my  office.  The  day  before  t.he  had  an 
asthmatic  attack.  That  afternoon  I ran  into  her  and  mother  near 
the  Project  office.  Apparently  she  had  a three  hour  go  at  the 

Child  Guidance  Clinic  that  morning  which  might  have  been  upsetting 
to  her. 


There  seems  to  be  quite  a bit  of  anxiety  in  and  around  the 
dance  tonight,  I have  been  over  the  list  of  invited  boys  and 

I assured  Mr,  M,  that  I would  be  there,  however,  as  things 
turned  out  I was  not,  (Mr,  and  Mrs,  A,  were  in  attendance,) 
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Log  of  Integration  Specialist  #3 
November  xx,  1964  (Monday) 


Tyler  Elementary  School 


Proceeded  to  the  office  and  did  Friday's  dictation.  Con- 
tinued to  Hayes  School  and  met  Mr.  K.  where  we  examined  the  phone 
call  made  by  Mrs.  A.  in  relation  to  M. , a bus  student  at  Tyler. 
Followed  this  by  meeting  with  Mr.  K. 's  staff  (two  guidance  coun- 
selors, visiting  teacher,  vice  principal.)  Discussed  the  possi- 
bility of  Influencing  future  planning  for  transfer  youngsters 
and  the  current  status  of  programs  at  Hayes  and  their  Implica- 
tions for  exporting  these  Ideas  to  other  schools;  specifically, 
the  reading  programs — Including  readiness  experiences  with  volun- 
teers, math  programs,  and  cultural  enrichment  programs.  It  was 
the  unanimous  opinion  of  this  meeting  that  some  selection  should 
be  operative  In  future  plans  for  students  moving  outside  the 
district.  Hayes  Is  Increasingly  becoming  an  exclusively  Negro 
school,  about  90%  at  this  time.  This  Is  the  greatest  concentra- 
tion of  Negro  students  that  have  attended  Hayes. 

Proceeded  to  Tyler  and  held  a conference  with  Mrs.  B. , the 
principal,  concerning  the  possible  use  of  volunteers  with  the  first 
and  second  graders  for  the  purpose  of  providing  readiness  experi- 
ence. Offered  my  services  In  connection  with  supervision  of 
such  volunteers.  At  this  time  Mrs.  B.  stated  she  does  not  want 
to  Include  volunteers,  even  though  their  use  may  have  merit  In 
the  overall  school  program.  Discussed  attendance  and  other  stand- 
ard data  that  Mrs.  B.  would  like  to  have  analyzed.  Volunteered 
to  participate  or  Initiate  this  analysis.  Also  discussed  the 
possibility  of  providing  out  of  school  library  facilities.  She 
requested  that  I relay  to  Mr.  A.  the  fact  that  she  feels  this  Is 
an  Important  thing  and  that  he  may  be  able  to  play  an  active 
role  In  coordinating  the  library  facilities  at  the  Hayes  School, 
the  community  center,  a Rescue  Mission,  Salvation  Army,  with  the 
public  library  facilities  for  the  use  of  bus  students  who  now 
attend  Tyler. 

Had  a conference  with  Mrs.  J. , the  school  social  worker,  re 
the  behavior  of  youngsters  referred  to  her.  They  were  referred 
for  difficulty  on  the  playground  and  lack  of  school  achievement. 

It  was  noted  that  many  of  the  Hayes  youngsters  will  be  receiving 
extremely  low  grades  this  first  marking  period.  However,  the 
policy  has  been  established  that  they  will  "get  the  benefit  of 
the  doubt"  on  grades.  Mrs.  J.  and  I agreed  to  note  down  our  ob- 
servations In  a special  file  folder  to  be  kept  In  her  office  so 
that  at  the  end  of  the  month  we  might  synthesize  our  perceptions 
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Into  some  meaningful  understanding. 

The  participant  observer  from  the  Youth  Development  Center 
Informed  me  that  \dien  she  visited  the  public  library  last  week, 

It  was  the  Hayes  youngsters  only  that  were  devoid  of  public  li- 
brary cards. 

November  xx,  1964  (Tuesday) 

Went  to  Tyler;  participated  In  planning  for  the  open  house. 

Had  a conference  with  a parent  In  relation  to  his  eighth  grade 
son  at  Dexter.  The  general  tenor  was  In  the  form  of  a complaint. 

A teacher  was  apparently  turning  to  the  youngster  and  confiding 
her  problems  with  reference  to  the  political  factions  and  to  the 
proper  placement  of  those  "different”  children,  meaning  Negroes, 
who  did  not  belong  In  the  school  and  could  not  profit  from  the 
education.  The  parent  was  quite  upset  that  his  son  was  being 
exposed  to  such  attitudes. 

November  xx,  1964  (Wednesday) 

School  Holiday 

November  xx,  1964  (Thursday) 

Had  a conference  with  Mrs.  B.  first  thing  In  the  morning.  In 
particular,  we  discussed  the  use  of  standard  testing  and  other  pro- 
cedures, their  curriculum  Implications,  and  how  they  might  aid  some 
of  the  youngsters  In  the  Integration  movement.  Mrs.  B.  requested 
specifically  that  I Investigate  the  IQ,  achievement,  and  reading 
scores  and  also  the  attendance  data.  She  Is  Interested  In  dis- 
covering more  effective  ways  of  utilizing  this  material  specifically 
In  the  area  of  reading,  but  also  In  other  subject  material  development. 

Visited  Dexter,  first  to  discover  who  the  eighth  grade 
science  teacher  Is  who  Is  having  particular  problems  with  Negro 
youngsters.  This  was  motivated  by  the  complaint  of  a parent. 

Discussed  this  with  Mr.  V.,  who  was  already  aware  of  a great 
deal  of  the  teacher's  difficulties  In  this  direction.  Had  a con- 
ference with  Mr.  L. , principal,  concerning  the  school's  respon- 
i»lhlllty  for  Including  youngsters  previously  not  Included  or  who 
are  not  Included  for  reasons  of  poor  school  preparation. 

November  xx,  1964  (Friday) 

Spent  several  hours  at  Tyler,  conferring  first  with  Mrs.  B. 
and  then  with  other  staff  members  concerning  the  best  analysis  of 
the  data  obtained  from  the  fall  testing  so  that  It  would  be  uti- 
lized to  build  curriculum.  For  example,  to  get  better  Indications 
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of  reading  groupings  and  their  uses.  Held  a small  seminar  with 
four  teachers  concerning  brain-damaged  youngsters.  A special  case 
of  a youngster  who  has  just  entered  the  school  and  Is  In  attend- 
ance only  four  hours  a day  was  the  focus  of  the  conversation. 

This  led  to  the  need  for  such  Information  on  the  part  of  teachers 
and  a request  that  specific  Information  concerning  cerebral  palsy 
youngsters  and  others  be  obtained  for  presentation  to  teachers. 
This  seemed  appropriate  as  an  entree  move  toward  In-service  ed- 
ucation and  the  general  topic  of  understanding  youngsters  and 
comnunlcatlng  effectively  with  them  as  well  as  planning  programs 
for  their  effective  learning. 

Last  evening,  Thursday,  had  a conference  with  Mrs.  A.,  the 
mother  of  a bus  child,  re  M. , a first  grade  youngster  at  Tyler. 

M.  Is  now  a little  happier  and  Mrs.  A.  decided  that  It  was  really 
her  friend's  return  to  Hayes  that  had  Influenced  her  wish  to  also 
return  to  Hayes.  Discussed  the  possibility  of  considering  this 
after  a year  In  the  school  and  left  It  a little  bit  up  In  the  air 
but  on  a much  friendlier  basis. 
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Log  of  Integration  Specialist  #4  (Administrator) 

October  xx,  1964  (Monday) 

I visited  Jefferson  and  Dexter  Schools  during  the  morning 
and  talked  with  the  administrators  at  each  school.  Everything 
was  normal  at  both  schools  and  the  principals  voiced  no  Imme- 
diate conce’rns  or  problems.  Mr.  J.  related  that  some  parents 
In  the  community  were  going  to  hold  a protest  meeting  to  state 
their  concern  about  the  "poor  education"  and  the  "cruel  and  un- 
just treatment"  their  children  were  receiving  at  Jefferson  and 
Horace  Mann  Schools.  For  the  moment  the  racial  overtones  of 
the  protest  are  rather  obscure  and  the  Integration  Unit  Is  not 
Involved.  I also  discussed  this  development  with  Miss  S. 

(Principal  of  Horace  Mann  School) 

During  the  afternoon  I held  a staff  meeting  at  which  time  the 
Unit  ^eaij  discussed  the  situation  at  the  three  schools  and  the  pro- 
test meeting  scheduled  for  the  next  day.  Also,  we  continued  to 
discuss  and  develop  the  structure  and  organization  of  the  Unit. 

October  xx,  1964  (Tuesday) 

The  day  consisted  of  routine  office  work.  I detailed  the 
remarks  that  I would  present  to  the  administrators  and  supervisors 
at  the  staff  meeting  the  next  day.  Also  conferred  with  Mrs.  U. 
again  concerning  her  possible  Involvement  with  the  Integration 
Unit. 

October  xx,  1964  (Wednesday) 

During  the  morning,  the  Unit  attended  a staff  meeting  of 
administrators  and  supervisors.  This  meeting  was  devoted  to  brief- 
ing the  entire  administrative  and  supervisory  staff  on  the  special 
projects  that  are  operating  In  the  school  district.  At  this  meet- 
ing I made  a presentation  about  the  operation  of  the  Integration 
Unit. 


In  the  afternoon  I held  a staff  meeting.  We  discussed  the 
school  situation,  the  morning's  presentation,  and  ve  completed 
the  structure  and  organization  of  the  Unit.  This  structure  and 
organization  Is  to  be  the  key  to  all  of  our  activities  and  must  be 
reflected  In  any  action  we  pursue  In  order  that  our  ultimate 
objectives  can  be  reflected. 

At  3:00  p.m.  I conferred  with  Rev.  B.  In  order  to  discuss  the 
parental  protest  movement  that  Is  developing  In  the  community. 

He  assured  me  that  he  would  make  every  effort  to  give  the  movement 
positive  leadership  and  direction. 
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October  xx,  1964  (Thursday)’ 

I continued  to  follow  up  on  the  parental  conflict  that  Is 
developing.  I talked  with  Dr.  K.,  Mr.  J. , and  Miss  S.  concerning 
O matter  and  also  advised  them  of  my  meeting  with  Rev.  B.  I 

visited  the  three  schools  and  talked  to  the  administrator  at  each. 
At  Dexter,  Mr.  L.  stated  that  all  was  going  well  and  that  he  was 
pleased  with  the  situation  thus  far;  Mr.  J.  at  Jefferson  expressed 
the  same  general  view;  and  at  Tyler  Mrs.  B.  expressed  satisfaction 
with  the  situation.  However,  she  and  I did  discuss  a problem 
which  a Mrs.  K.  had  expressed  about  the  school  (a  rather  personal 
problem  with  some  racial  overtones  which  concerned  Itself  with 
name-calling  on  the  part  of  scmie  children  at  Tyler).  I also  talked 
with  Mrs.  K.  about  the  situation  and  assured  her  that  the  school 
Q would  do  whatever  It  could  to  prevent  this  sort  of  activity. 

October  xx,  1964  (Friday) 

Routine  office  work  and  administrative  duties  filled  the 
morning.  In  the  afternoon  the  Unit  attended  the  Integration  Sem- 
inar with  the  Youth  Development  Center  representatives  of  the  pro- 
ject. 
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APPENDIX  D 


Sample  Field  Notes  on  Observations 


(Names  and  other  Identifying 
material  In  these  notes  have 
been  changed  to  preserve 
confidentiality. ) 


Hilda  Mason 


October  xx,  1964 


Gilbert  Elementary  School 

Miss  Pettiman's  5th  grade—  A-ithmetic  lesson  was  in  progress  when 
I entered  the  room.  Sam  Arno  (old,  white)  was  extremely  busy  talk- 
ing to  Art  Robbins  (new,  Negro).  Sam  sits  in  front  of  Art  but  at 
least  one-half  of  his  time  is  spent  with  his  body  turned  in  the 
seat  toward  the  rear  of  the  room.  The  teaching  is  taking  place  in 
the  front  of  the  room  and  he  Is  in  the  first  seat  front  in  his 
row.  Arthur  was  called  on  twice  by  Miss  Pettiman,  for  answers  to 
arithmetic  problems.  His  answer  was  wrong  on  each  occasion.  The 
lesson  was  multiplication,  one  of  the  digits  being  a zero.  There 
was  much  talking  among  the  pupils  on  subjects  other  than  the  one 
being  taught,  ample  body  movement,  noise  and  disinterest  generally. 

I would  venture  that  three  students  out  of  the  total  (20)  were  at-* 
tentlve. 


Arthur  was  Interested  and  busy  this  morning  during  the  early 
part  of  the  lesson.  He  was  called  upon  more  frequently  than  any 
other  student.  On  one  occasion,  it  was  in  the  middle  of  a conver- 
sation with  Sam,  and  he  again  offered  an  erroneous  response.  Miss 
Pettiman  said,  "Arthur,  I want  you  to  watch  this  work  as  the  prob- 
lems we  are  doing  are  on  the  paper  I have  just  handed  back."  Miss 
Pettiman  called  on  Sharon  Hutton  (old,  white)  for  the  next  prob- 
lem, 807x9,  and  Sharon  could  not  answer  9x8,  so  Miss  Pettiman  asked 
for  hands  of  those  who  could  answer.  Six  students  raised  their 
hands,  including  Arthur,  who  was  given  permission  to  state  the  an- 
swer. After  his  stating  72,  she  called  on  Chris  Matheson  with,  "Is 
that  right,  Chris,  9x8=72?"  Chris,  who  had  been  tapping  on  his  des] 
and  not  showing  Interest  in  the  lesson,  answered,  "Yes."  Then  Miss 
Pettiman  said,  "Sam,  would  you  do  the  next  one,  please?"  Again 
there  was  no  answer  and  after  a few  seconds  pause  to  allow  him  * 
time,  she  referred  the  question  to  Hugh  Brighton  (old,  white)  who 
completed  the  problem.  Miss  Pettiman  announced,  "Your  homework  for 
tonight  win  be- but  she  was  unable  to  finish  as  Roger  Jenkins 

nU®  ^ Pettiman  and  four  students 

said.  Yes,  we  have."  But  Roger  restated  they  had  not  and  she  de- 
cided to  consult  her  plan  book.  Apparently  he  was  right  for  she 
then  said.  Your  homework  will  be  page  24."  Her  next  question  was 
addressed  to  Roger:  "What  is  the  purpose  of  a zero?"  He  gave  a 

full  and  detailed  answer. 


Arthur's  interest  had  waned  during  the  latter  part  of  the 
lesson.  He  seems  quite  immature  in  comparison  to  some  of  the  other 
students  in  the  room:  he  talks  to  himself  in  sort  of  a fantasy 

situation,  as  though  he  was  repeating  new  phrases  or  words  or  per- 
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haps  playing  another  role.  His  fingers  are  frequently  in  his 
mouth,  he  traces  imaginary  objects  with  his  fingers  on  his  desk 
and  frequently,  I would  say  10  minutes  out  of  the  hour,  he  laid 
his  head  on  his  folded  arms  on  the  desk,  sometimes  with  open 
and  sometimes  with  shut  eyes. 

During  arithmetic,  five  children  were  working  on  other 
work.  Miss  Pettiman  did  not  appear  to  notice  them.  She  told 
the  class  to  take  out  their  reading  books  and  added  as  an 
afterthought,  "How  many  did  not  understand  the  arithmetic  for 
today?"  No  hands  were  raised.  "Who  would  like  to  have  it  ex- 
plained again?"  By  this  time  the  children  had  their  reading 
books  on  their  desks  and  were  ready  to  begin,  when  Hugh  Bright- 
on, who  had  been  one  of  those  working  on  other  work  during  a- 
rithmetic  time,  asked  for  help.  She  began  her  broader  explana- 
tion for  him  with,  "How  many  eggs  in  1/3  of  a dozen?"  which  was 
totally  unlike  the  work  preceding  this.  It  had  consisted  of 
multiplication  (using  O's  in  the  multiplier).  Arthur  was  rest- 
ing with  his  eyes  closed  when  she  called  on  him  for  the  answer. 

He  answered  4,  so  he  apparently  wasn't  too  withdrawn.  The  boy 
who  had  asked  for  further  explanation  was  turned  around  in  his 
seat  conversing  with  the  student  in  back  of  him  during  this 
time,  but  Miss  Pettiman  had  apparently  forgotten  her  motive  and 
placed  another  question  on  the  board.  This  time  she  called  on 
Sam  for  the  answer,  "h  of  10,  Sam?"  "Five,"  said  Sam  and  imme- 
diately turned  around  to  talk  to  Arthur  who,  by  this  time,  was 
sitting  up  again  and  attentive  to  the  lesson. 

Roger  often  gives  directions  to  Miss  Pettiman  and  the  class. 
(This  is  called  "pushing"  the  teacher.  Most  teachers  resent 
students  who  do  this,  but  Miss  Pettiman  showed  no  signs  of  re- 
senting being  "pushed.")  For  the  second  time  this  morning^  he  broke 
in  with,  "What  about  our  reading  workbooks?  When  are  we  going  to 
work  in  them?  We  are  going  to  do  them  in  school,  aren't  we?" 

Her  answer  was,  "In  school  and  at  home."  Roger  gave  an  audible 
nauseated  groan.  He  showed  no  signs  of  his  victory  in  getting 
Miss  Pettiman  to  abandon  the  long  arithmetic  lesson  and  to  be- 
gin reading  which  she  had  suggested  twenty  minutes  before.  I 
had  observed  him  frequently  looking  unhappy,  disturbed, and  dis- 
couraged. When  he  gazes  in  the  teacher's  direction,  his  face 
is  particularly  set  with  a look  of  either  he  doesn't  like  what 
he  sees  or  it's  not  what  he  wants.  (He  has  the  look  of  a child 
who  desires  some  object  but  his  mother  has  told  him  no,  he  can't 
have  it.  His  nose  is  turned  up  and  his  head  is  resting  on  his 
hand  and  it  grips  his  chin  in  deliberation.) 

Reading  began  and  the  review  or  preparatory  questions  were 


all  answered  by  Arthu***.  Three  other  hands  were  raised  but  after 
his  first  responses  she  addressed  all  succeeding  remarks  to  him. 

Obviously  Miss  Pettiman  was  unprepared*  as  she  gave  the  chil- 
dren paragraphs  to  read  and  she  read  also  the  same  material,  con- 
stantly referring  to  the  teacher *s  manual  section  in  her  book. 

She  called  on  Sam  but  again  there  was  no  response,  and  she  refer- 
red her  question  to  Roger.  His  response  was  very  verbal  and  de- 
scriptive, but  displeasure  was  apparent  in  his  voice.  Throughout 
the  remainder  of  the  reading  session, Roger's  hand  was  the  only  one 
raised  to  answer  the  several  questions  asked.  Joan  Rogers  was 
combing  her  hair,  Chris  Matheson  was  playing  with  the  insides  of 
his  ball  point  pen,  Rita  James  was  eating  licorice  pipes  (candy), 
and  Hugh  Brighton  was  again  beating  his  pencil,  drum-fashion,  on 
his  desk.  Arthur  was  resting  with  his  head  laid  on  his  folded 
arms  on  the  desk  and  Miss  Pettiman  herself  had  directed  her  atten- 
tion to  several  official  looking  papers  which  she  shuffled  and  re- 
shuffled on  her  desk.  The  papers  contained  blocks  like  those  used 
for  children's  names  and  addresses.  Sue  Pearson  had  been  reading 
orally  and  when  she  finished,  it  was  several  seconds  before  Miss 
Pettiman  realized  that  she  was  through. 

SUMMARY:  On  my  first  visit  I felt  that  Miss  Pettiman  was  over- 

worked. Today  she  was  obviously  unprepared  and  some  of  the  class 
realized  it.  She  is  so  engrossed  or  involved  in  what  she  is  teach- 
ing that  she  forgets  the  students.  Some  children  were  never  called 
on,  and  Arthur  received  more  than  his  share  of  attention  and  rec- 
ognition. 


Verna  Elkins 


October  xx,  1964 


Tyler  Elementary  School 

NOTE:  I noticed  two  or  three  things  today  which 

I think  will  have  positive  consequences  for  the 
integration  of  the  Hayes  children  into  Tyler. 

Mrs.  Reasoner  has  begun  to  relax.  I don't  know 
if  it  is  because  of  her  talk  with  Dr.  Blume,  her 
knowledge  that  a visiting  teacher  will  soon  be 
joining  the  staff,  or  what;  my  own  thought  is 
that  after  years  of  teaching  in  Tyler,  she  was 
not  prepared  for  a "mass  of  brown  faces."  She 
did  not  know  these  children's  older  sisters  and 
brothers,  had  no  contact  with  the  parents,  etc. 

She  did  not  know  which  were  apt  to  be  ring- 
leaders, whom  she  could  call  on  in  a pinch,  etc. 

Now  she  is  getting  to  know  these  pupils  as  in- 
dividuals. I noticed  in  the  lunchroom  she  is  no 
longer  the  principal  with  the  big  stick,  but  is 
doing  her  best  to  talk  these  children  into  good 
behavior,  kidding  them,  smiling,  a bit  of  cajohl- 
ing  etc.  Also,  she  is  getting  to  the  point  where 
she  Is  really  honest  with  me.  She  seems  to  trust 
me  now,  and  believes  me  when  I say  I want  to  make 
the  fewest  waves.  She  pointed  out  two  teachers 
who  she  considers  *is  very  nervous,  and  said  that 
It  would  be  best  if  I could  observe  them  for  fre- 
quent, short  periods  of  time  rather  than  a long 
time  Infrequently. 

After  a few  minutes  of  conversation  in  the  office  with  Mrs. 
Reasoner  and  M^s.  Marko,  I was  ready  to  head  into  Miss  Boatwright's 
room.  Mrs.  Reasoner  told  me  there  was  a math  demonstration  going 
on  in  there  at  the  time,  but  that  it  would  be  all  right  if  I went  in. 
I took  a seat  in  the  back  of  the  room  (near  the  teacher's  desk)  and 
turned  my  attention  toward  the  visiting  superior;  I found  it  was 
hard  to  do  my  job,  for  she  was  doing  such  a fascinating  job  of 
getting  the  class  ready  for  multiplication.  Every  child  was  giving 
her  attention,  and  so  I concentrated  on  getting  names  connected 
with  faces.  There  are  28  pupils,  10  of  them  are  girls;  this  is 
important,  for  that  many  boys  at  that  age  is  apt  to  be  hard  to  han- 
dle. Of  the  28 • four  are  new  \diite  boys  (including  James  Kelson's 
twin  brother,  Mark,  just  as  bright)  and  three  Negro  Hayes  chil- 
dren: Bonita  Sierra,  a beautifully  dressed  sister  of  Charleq  the 

'but-of-steppei^' in  Mrs.  Sterling's  room,  Johanna  White,  a very  quiet 
child,  and  Tony  Armstrong,  a boy  who  gives  me  the  impression  there 
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Is  nothing  between  his  ears.  I would  not  be  surprised  if  I 
found  him  deeping  in  class  someday,  but  he  does  not  appear  to 
be  a troublemaker*  It  is  interesting  to  note  there  are  two 
Negro  boys  in  the  class.  Bob  Francher,  and  Willy  Penn,  who  were 
in  the  school  last  year;  the  former  is  a quiet,  conscientious 
little  boy,  the  latter  often  on  the  border  of  trouble. 

At  10:50  Mrs.  Reasoner  came  to  the  door,  and  then  came  in, 
and  signaled  the  teacher  that  she  should  have  moved  on  to  another 
classroom.  It  took  the  supervisor  a few  minutes  to  wind  up. 

There  was  a brief  three-way  conference  between  the  three  teachers, 
during  which  the  class  gradually  became  more  and  more  noisy.  This 
was  upsetting  to  Miss  Boatwright. 

NOTE:  These  children  must  not  stand  in  awe  of 

Mrs.  R.  or  this  would  not  have  happened.  It  was 
not  the  new  children,  but  the  old  ones  making 
the  greatest  amount  of  noise. 

When  the  other  two  left  the  room,  the  class  responded  quickly 
to  her  order  for  quiet,  and  did  appear  quite  shamefaced  at  their 
actions.  At  this  point  It  was  approaching  11:00,  and  so  Miss  B. 
asked  them  to  get  out  their  library  books,  and  she  began  passing 
out  their  cards.  Generally  the  children  were  patient.  They  lined 
up  as  Instructed,  and  passed  to  the  library  without  noise. 

In  the  library  the  children  were  allowed  to  sit  wherever  they 
wanted  at  the  eight  tables  of  six  chairs  each.  As  soon  as  they 
were  quiet  Miss  B.  began  sending  tables  In  turn  to  return  their 
books.  As  soon  as  he  had  figured  out  her  plan,  Willy  Penn,  (old, 
Negro)  and  another  old  child  moved  to  the  table  where  I was 
sitting  alone;  It  would  be  called  on  earlier  than  the  one  where 
they  had  been  sitting.  During  the  library  time,  on  a couple  of 
occasions,  he  did  some  slightly  devilish  things  such  as  borrow- 
ing a pencil  from  Miss  B.  and  then  taking  a very  long  time  to  re- 
turn It  though  she  was  asking  who  had  it;  she  needed  it.  The 
children  were  given  about  ten  minutes  to  choose  a book.  I noticed 
that  Willy  pushed  in  a group  of  books  on  a shelf. 

The  class  had  to  prepare  for  lunch  as  soon  as  they  got  back 
to  the  room.  Children  were  lined  up,  lunchers  last.  As  soon  as 
about  3/4  of  the  non-lunchers  were  lined  up,  the  lunchers  made 
something  of  a dash  for  the  door  - evidently  in  an  effort  to  be 
first  In  that  part  of  the  line.  There  were  six  children  at  lunch, 
three  girls  and  three  boys,  and  that  Is  how  they  divided  them- 
selves at  the  table.  I sat  with  the  girls.  There  was  almost  no 
conversation  at  our  end  of  the  table.  The  one  old  white  girl.  Sue 
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Toniklns,  was  reading  a Spanish  book  during  most  of  the  meal. 

Most  communication  between  Bonita  and  Johanna  was  nonverbal.  I 
was  able  to  watch  the  other  three  grade  tables,  however.  The 
entire  atmosphere  was  relaxed  somevdiat.  Mrs.  Reasoner,  when  she 
came  in  and  was  about  to  blow  the  whistle,  admonished  them  all  to 
be  quiet  because  it  was  such  a beautiful  day  they  would  no  doubt 
want  to  be  outside.  When  there  was  a rumpus  at  a big  table,  she 
did  not  appear  angry,  but  talked  with  the  children  about  it.  She 
asked  Bonita,  by  name,  if  our  table  had  been  quiet  (which  it  had) 
and  so  we  were  the  first  to  leave.  As  we  lined  up  at  the  door 
she  asked  Tony  (not  by  name)  if  he  had  liked  the  math  lesson;  his 
face  was  a complete  blank.  Some  of  the  other  children  responded 
positively. 

My  arrival  on  the  playground  caused  a stampede  of  about 
eight  girls  in  my  direction.  But  when  I told  them  my  plan  to  sit 
on  the  far  side  of  the  playground  I immediately  lost  most  of  them. 

I noticed  very  little  rough  play  in  the  3rd  and  4th  grade  groups 
today,  but  some  in  first  and  second  grade  boys.  However,  the  tone 
on  the  playground  was  not  very  rough  today. 

I re-entered  Miss  Boatwright's  room  at  12:40.  The  children 
were  working  very  quietly  at  their  desks.  Many  of  them  were  in- 
volved in  a fish  project,  using  different  reference  books  and 
writing  individual  compositions  about  a particular  fish.  The 
teacher  sat  at  her  desk,  and  would  help  individual  children  as 
they  came  up  to  her.  As  it  neared  the  time  for  the  last  bell,  she 
took  out  her  attendance  folder  and  checked  seats.  Mark  Kolson  was 
not  there;  she  went  to  the  door  and  looked  in  the  hall  for  him. 
Jimmy  then  commenti^^  that  he  had  seen  him  (didn't  say  where 
or  when).  As  soon  as  the  bell  had  rung,  she  went  to  the  front  of 
the  room  (her  desk  is  in  the  back)  and  talked  about  getting  fish 
pictures.  Then  a writing  lesson  was  in  order. 

I have  watched  three  different  teachers  teach  writing  at  this 
point.  Each  had  a different  technique.  My  feeling  in  this  lesson 
was  that  Miss  B.  did  not  know  quite  what  she  was  doing,  and  the 
children  sensed  it.  She  would  have  them  air-write,  but  did  not 
really  check  them.  If  she  walked  around  the  room,  looking  at 
their  papers,  her  comments  were  minimal.  She  would  not  be  able  to 
remember  whether  or  not  they  had  learned  a particular  letter,  and 
there  would  be  a classroom  debate  for  a few  seconds.  Then  it 
would  take  a minute  to  quiet  them  down  again. 

Once  the  writing  papers  were  put  away.  Miss  B.  stood  at  the 
front  of  the  room  for  a minute  and  reviewed  what  work  still  had  to 
be  completed.  Tbsn  a reading  group  was  formed  in  a unique  and  calm 
way.  For  a minute  It.  looked  as  if  all  sorts  of  children  were 
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milling  around  the  room  (quietly),  carrying  books  or  crayons  or 
paper.  Then  I realized  she  uses  desks  for  reading,  and  there  was 
a group  of  children  on  the  far  side  of  the  room  addressing  them- 
' '^Ivea  to  her  lesson  on  the  ”shwa'*  sound  of  a vowel,  whereas  the 
rest  of  the  class  was  working  on  its  own.  This  meant  children 
were  at  other  children's  desks,  and  I was  waiting  for  some  sort 
of  trouble.  Practically  none  came.  No  child  looked  in  another's 
desk,  but  Tony  did  forget  something  and  after  about  ten  minutes 
had  to  go  back  to  his  own  desk  and  get  it.  Miss  B.  did  not  like 

this  but  she  did  not  make  an  issue  out  of  it.  I left  during  this 
lesson. 

Then,  In  the  office,  Mrs.  R.  and  Mrs.  Marko  were,  working  at 
the  desk.  As  I entered  Mrs.  M.  said  "There  is  Mrs.  Elkins  now." 
Mrs.  Reasoner  asked  me  how  long  I planned  to  stay  in  Mi^is  Arthur's 
room  on  Wednesday.  I was  confused,  and  then  realized  I wss  going 
in  there  a week  from  Wednesday.  It  was  at  this  point  that  she 
took  me  out  to  my  slgn-up  sheet,  and  pointed  out  the  two  teachers 
whom  the  felt  might  find  It  hard  to  have  me  with  theme  They  are 
both  what  I refer  to  as  Old  Guard. 


Robert  Dalton 


November  xx,  1964 


Dexter  Junior  High 

NOTE:  The  song  title  "It's  A Most  Unusual  Day" 

characterizes  the  activity  at  Dexter  Jr.  High  to- 
day. The  students  were  supposed  to  go  to  Bristol 
High  School  to  see  the  play  "Young  Tom  Jefferson." 

Due  to  a mtx-up  In  bus  scheduling,  they  didn't 
leave  on  time.  The  buses  were  over  a half  an  hour 
late  arriving  at  Dexter  and  the  days  schedule  was 
thrown  Into  a tizzy.  Due  to  this  calamity  1 spent 
three  hours  In  the  school  and  only  observed  stu- 
dents for  a half  hour.  This  observation  was  done 
without  the  benefit  of  seating  charts  or  a list  of 
names.  It  turned  out  quite  well  however,  as  I 
made  some  friends  among  some  ninth  grade  girls  who 
I have  not  been  able  to  meet  before. 

1 arrived  at  the  school  at  ten  o'clock  this  morning.  I 
sensed  that  something  was  In  the  air  when  I arrived.  I could  hear 
no  teachers  concluding  classes  with  doors  open.  Usually  there  Is 
the  empty  stillness  of  the  hallways  with  an  occasional  adult  voice 
raised  In  exhortation  breaking  In  the  air.  Today  there  was  a warm 
murmur,  not  of  teachers  voices,  but  students  voices.  I walked 
down  the  central  corridor  on  the  first  floor  and  could  see  that 
the  students  In  the  home  room  had  their  coats  on. 

When  I reached  the  end  of  the  hall  I could  see  the  portable 
bulletin  board  which  revealed  the  Information  "Monday,  December  7, 
1964,  Flay  at  Bristol,  Young  Tom  Jefferson." 

Mr.  Martin  zoomed  out  of  the  office  with  his  coat  on. 

"Hello  there,"  he  said  In  an  exhuberant  tone  of  voice.  "Going  to 
the  play?" 

I told  him  I didn't  think  I would  because  1 had  planned  a 
full  day.  He  told  me  that  the  majority  of  the  student  body  was 
going  to  go  and  that  the  rest  would  be  In  the  cafeteria  for  a 
study  hall.  I placed  my  coat  and  boots  In  my  locker  and  walked 
to  the  cafeteria  to  see  what  was  going  on. 

The  cafeteria  was  very  quiet.  The  students  were  placed  In 
every  other  chair  at  the  tables  and  they  all  seemed  to  be  study- 
ing. Mr.  Hetler,  the  gym  Instructor,  and  Mr.  Josephs,  one  of  the 
shop  teachers,  were  on  duty  and  appeared  to  be  having  an  easy 
time  of  It.  I caught  Mr.  Hetler 's  attention  and  arranged  a meet- 
ing with  him  when  he  was  relieved  from  duty. 
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I went  into  the  teachers'  room.  There  were  only  two  people 
in  the  room,  Ned  Carson,  from  the  school  board  group,  and  Mrs. 

Dix,  one  of  the  math  teachers.  Both  of  them  greeted  me  as  I sat 
down.  Mrs.  Dix  was  talking  to  Ned  about  his  approach  to  speech- 
writing. He  said  that  it  was  for  a group  he  was  talking  to  [out  of 
town].  Mrs.  Dix  was  quizzing  him  on  idiether  it  was  what  he 
wanted  to  say  as  a speaker  or  was  it  what  the  group  he  was  speak- 
ing to  wanted  to  hear.  He  assured  her  that  it  was  what  he  war  ted 
to  say.  Mrs.  Dix  mentioned  that  she  was  tired  of  going  to  meet- 
ings, including  faculty  meetings,  and  being  bored  to  death  by 
namby-pamly  speeches  and  speakers  who  said  nothing  and  stood  for 
nothing. 

Mr.  Josephs  came  into  the  room  and  sat  in  the  chair  to  my 
right.  "Have  the  buses  arrived  yet?"  he  asked. 

None  of  us  who  had  been  in  the  room  knew.  Ned  went  to  the 
window  and  said  that  only  one  bus  was  out  front  and  no  one  was  on 
it.  It  was  ten-fifteen,  the  scheduled  time  for  the  students  to 
leave. 


NOTE:  A good  part  of  the  time  I spent  in  the 

school  today  was  spent  making  small  talk  with 
the  teachers.  I will  try  to  leave  out  that 
which  I feel  was  insignificant,  I will  mention 
what  I consider  to  be  the  significant  conver- 
sations. During  the  time  from  10:15  to  10:30, 

Mrs.  Dix  gave  me  a helpful  lesson  In  Elementary 
Algebra.  Mr.  Josephs  and  I talked  very  briefly 
about  the  Ice  storm  which  prevented  the  State 
Teachers  College  athletic  teams  from  leaving 
for  their  games  over  the  weekend.  Mr.  Josephs 
lives  near  the  College  and  coiranutes  to  Dexter 
every  day.  I graduated  from  the  State  Teachers 
College  last  year. 

At  ten-thirty  I left  the  teachers  room  and  went  downstairs 
to  my  locker.  On  my  way  I passed  Mrs.  Johnston  and  Miss  Pace. 
They  were  standing  outside  of  Miss  Pace's  home  room  with  their 
coats  on.  Both  women  are  eighth  grade  teachers.  Miss  Pace  Is 
the  only  Negro  teacher  at  Dexter. 

I stopped  and  asked  them  what  the  story  was  on  the  buses. 
Neither  one  seemed  to  know  what  the  matter  was  but  told  me  they 
had  been  Instructed  to  stand  by  until  the  buses  came.  I went  to 
my  locker  and  returned  to  the  teacherd  room. 

Shortly  after  eleven  o'clock  Mr.  Martin  came  into  the  room. 
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Mri.  Dix  asked  if  he  had  been  able  to  get  the  buses  going.  He  be- 
moaned the  fact  that  the  rest  of  the  day  would  be  shot.  He  didn't 
know  idiat  time  the  students  who  went  to  the  play  would  be  back  and 

that  they  hadn't  decided  what  to  do  about  the  lunch  peri- 
ods. ^ 


Hr.  Martin  left  and  Mr.  Hetler,  the  gym  instructor,  and  Miss 
Baker,  a seventh  grade  teacher  came  into  the  room.  Mr.  Hetler 

came  over  to  where  I was  sitting  and  asked  me  what  he  could  do  for 
me. 


NOTE:  I had  seen  Dr.  Blume  earlier  this  morning 

and  asked  him  if  he  thought  it  would  be  okay  for 
me  to  arrange  something  with  Mr.  Hetler  so  I 
could  participate  in  the  gym  classes  with  the 
students  in  some  way.  Gym  classes  have  been  the 
hardest  classes  for  me  to  observe.  I find  that 
I might  know  some  of  the  students  in  the  class 
but  not  all  of  them.  Even  with  a class  list  it 
is  hard  to  identify  the  kids  when  they  are  play- 
Ing  a game  of  basketball.  When  activities  are 
taking  place  and  I have  to  sit  on  the  sidelines 
I can't  hear  what  the  kids  are  saying  and  some- 
times can't  see  what  they  are  doing.  Dr.  Blume 
agreed  to  let  me  negotiate  with  Mr.  Hetler  for 
some  type  of  role  in  the  gym  classes  which  would 
allow  me  to  make  better  observations  but  would 
not  compromise  my  stance  in  the  school. 

I explained  to  Mr.  Hetler  that  I had  been  having  problems 
in  observing  gym  classes  and  asked  him  if  he  might  have  any  sug- 
gestions that  would  help  me.  He  said  that  he  was  willl-g  to  let 
me  do  whatever  I felt  was  needed.  I asked  him  if  he  thought  that 
there  were  any  activities  he  felt  I could  join  in  that  wouldn't 
affect  the  kidaf  playing  or  learning.  He  said  that  they  were  go- 
ing to  be  wrestling  for  the  next  week  or  two  and  thought  I would 
be  able  to  mingle  with  the  kids  around  the  mats  without  taking 
any  role  other  than  my  usual  one.  In  two  weeks  they  are  going  to 
begin  tumbling  and  he  thought  that  I could  do  the  spotting.  I 
thanked  him  and  told  him  I would  see  him  again  before  the  tum- 
bling classes  began. 

NOTE:  Every  time  I talk  to  Mr.  Hetlei;  I come 

away  feeling  good.  He  never  presses  me  about 
the  project  and  accepts  my  presence  without 
suspicion.  I made  it  clear  today  that  if  he 
didn't  want  me  doing  this  that  it  was  entire- 
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ly  up  to  him.  He  seemed  surprised  that  I would 
think  I WAS  in  the  wey.  He  said  that  I knew 
best  what  to  do  for  my  purposes  and  that  my 
being  in  the  gym  classes  kind  of  gave  him  a 
lift  even  if  we  didn't  get  to  talk  much. 

Mr.  Martin  came  back  into  the  room  at  11:30.  He  told  us  that 
they  were  going  to  feed  the  students  who  did  not  go  to  the  play 
before  the  others  returned.  He  told  me  that  If  I was  going  to 
stay  for  lunch  I could  go  in  any  time  after  11:45.  I said  that  I 
lunch  with  the  kids.  He  said  that  the  students  would 
begin  to  eat  at  about  12:00. 

I entered  the  lunch  line  at  five  minutes  of  twelve.  Most  of 
the  students  had  already  purchased  their  lunches  and  were  in  the 
eating  area.  I joined  a table  of  older  looking  girls  at  the  south 
end  of  the  room. 

As  I placed  my  tray  down  on  the  table  the  girls  looked  at  me 
as  if  they  didn't  know  who  I was  or  what  I was  doing.  There  were 
nine  girls  at  the  table  (all  white).  Five  sat  on  the  opposite 
side  and  four  were  sitting  at  the  side  I chose.  An  attractive 
blond  girl,  who  was  sitting  opposite  the  girl  on  my  right,  said, 
"Hi,— who  are  you?" 


I asked  them  if  they  hadn't  seen  me  in  the  school  before. 

The  same  girl  said  she  hadn't  and  asked  me  how  long  I had  been 
there.  She  looked  surprised  when  I told  her  I'd  been  there  from 
the  start  of  the  school  year.  The  girl  sitting  next  to  her  said 
that  she  thought  she  remembered  me. 

I had  to  explain  why  I was  in  the  school  and  that  I was  going 
to  all  the  classes.  The  girl,  a brownette,  who  sat  on  the  left  of 
the  girl  who  had  greeted  me  said  that  I should  come  to  their  par- 
ties if  I really  wanted  to  find  out  what  Jr.  High  kids  are  like. 

I said,  "Parties?  You  mean  you  have  parties?  I was  won- 
dering what  the  kids  did  around  here  besides  go  to  classes  and  eat 
lunch'." 

Yeah,  we  have  lots  of  parties.  We  could  even  have  one  for 
you  if  you  wanted  to.  It's  no  fun  here  in  school.  They  even  tell 
us  who  to  sit  by  and  where  to  sit  in  the  cafeteria,"  she  said. 

"Am  I sitting  in  the  wrong  place?"  I asked. 

"No,  it's  okay  today  because  the  rest  of  the  kids  are  gone. 

We  were  going  to  sneak  out  and  eat  at  Hawley's  but  everyone 
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chickened  out." 

"Joan,  don't  tell  him  that." 

"That's  okay,"  I said.  "I'm  on  your  side.  Did  they  take 
your  names  or  something  on  a list?" 

"Hey,  that's  right,  we  could've  gone  and  they  would  have 

never  known.  You're  pretty  cool  to  think  of  that.  Why  didn't  we 
go?" 


NOTE:  I became  somewhat  alarmed  at  this  reaction 

because  I realized  that  I had  given  them  a good 
excuse  if  they  had  wanted  to  pull  something  and 
no  doubt  it  would  have  gotten  back  to  the  fact 
that  I had  thought  of  it.  However,  I think  that 
it  was  the  type  of  thing  that  they  had  thought 
would  have  been  quite  daring  but  rather  risky. 

The  chances  of  them  getting  caught,  even  by  their 
own  parents  was  quite  high.  I think  this  might 
also  reflect  the  fact  that  the  ninth  graders  are 
a bit  more  sophisticated  and  sharper  than  the  7th 
and  8th  graders.  I've  spent  most  of  my  time  with 
the  7th  and  8th  graders  and  will  have  to  watch 
what  I say  around  the  9th  graders  more  carefully. 

"Jr.  High  kids  do  a lot.  I'll  probably  have  to  get  married 
when  I'm  sixteen,"  said  the  blond.  The  rest  of  the  girls  laughed. 

"Your  mother  would  shoot  you  if  that  ever  happened,"  the  girl 
sitting  next  to  me  said.  "That's  no  way  to  talk  anyhow." 

"You're  married  aren't  you?"  said  the  blond.  She  was  look- 
ing at  my  wedding  ring.  I nodded  yes.  "It's  okay,  he's  married." 

"That's  not  so  much  a joke  though  Carol  West  had  to  get 
married  when  she  was  16,"  the  girl  sitting  next  to  me  said. 

"How  do  you  know?"  the  third  girl  on  the  opposite  side  of 
the  table  asked* 

"Because  they  have  a baby  1 year  and  6 months  old  and 
they're  only  married  one  year  and  6 months.  It  doesn't  take  a 
real  brain  to  figure  that  out.  You  should  have  been  here  last 
week  when  we  had  discussions.  We  talked  about  everything,  sex, 

going  steady,  dating,  talking  on  the  telephone,  things  like  that. 
It  was  cool." 
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"Do  any  of  you  kids  know  Gary  Chesterton?"  I asked. 

NOTE:  Gary  Chesterton  (old,  white)  is  a boy  I 

met  the  first  day  I observed  at  Dexter.  He  ap- 
peared to  be  a "lady*s  man"  and  I guessed  that 
these  girls  would  know  him. 

"Oh,  Gary,  we  know  him,"  said  the  blond.  "Do  you?" 

I said  that  I did  and  mentioned  that  I would  probably  be  go- 
ing to  some  classes  with  him  in  the  next  couple  of  days.  The 
lunch  period  was  about  over  and  the  announcement  came  over  the 
loud  speaker  for  everyone  to  pass  their  paper  to  the  end  of  the 
table. 

Tom  Markatz  (old,  white)  came  by  the  table  with  the  trash 
can.  He  spoke  to  one  of  the  girls.  One  of  the  girls  on  the  op- 
posite side  of  the  table  asked  Tom  if  she  could  wear  his  ring  for 
the  rest  of  the  day.  The  blond  said  that  she  would  have  to  wait 
because  she  hadn't  broken  up  with  him  yet. 

Tom  raised  his  hands  in  a mock  attempt  to  call  order  to  the 
chaos.  "Please,  please,  let's  not  have  a ruckus.  You  girls  will 
just  have  to  settle  this  by  yourselves.  I can't  take  sides  in 
such  a serious  matter."  Everyone  laughed. 

NOTE:  Tom  was  the  boy  who  was  with  Gary 

Chesterton  (old,  white)  in  the  audio-visual 
room  the  day  I joined  them.  He,  Tom,  did 
imitations  of  political  figures  and  has  a 
flair  for  jokes. 

table  was  cleared.  Mr.  Martin  called  for  quiet  over  the 
loud  speaker.  He  sent  the  seventh  grade  boys  to  the  gym  with  Mr. 
Hetler,  the  seventh  and  eighth  grade  girls  to  the  small  gym  with* 
Mrs.  Dix.  He  waited  several  minutes  after  they  had  left  the  room 
and  told  the  ninth  graders  they  would  go  to  their  lockers  and  then 
go  to  the  auditorium. 

I left  the  cafeteria  with  the  girls.  The  blond  told  me  that 
I should  come  to  Mr.  Sanders'  fourth  period  class  some  day.  I 
asked  her  if  she  liked  Mr.  Sanders.  She  said  that  he  worked  them 
very  hard  but  they  learned  a lot  in  his  classes. 

Tom  Markatz  (old,  white)  came  up  beside  me.  I asked  him  to 
tell  Gary  Chesterton  (old,  white)  that  I \<7ould  probably  see  him 
the  next  day.  He  said  he  would  and  reminded  me  that  I should  come 
to  Miss  Fontaine's  sixth  period  class.  I told  him  I would  try  to 
get  there  soon. 
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The  girls  waved  goodbye  as  they  went  to  the  auditorium. 

I returned  to  the  teachers  room  to  see  If  anything  had  been 
decided  about  the  day's  schedule.  No  one  was  In  the  room. 

About  12:30  Mr.  Wlltsle,  the  Instrumental  music  teacher, 

Mrs.  Mooney  and  Mrs.  Blrdey  came  In  the  room.  Right  behind  them 
came  Miss  Face,  Mrs.  Johnston  and  several  other  teachers.  None 
of  them  knew  what  schedule  was  going  to  be  followed. 

The  teachers  were  talking  about  how  confusing  the  day  had 
been  and  what  a waste  the  rest  of  the  day  would  be.  Mrs.  Johns- 
ton thought  that  the  play  was  very  goo^  as  did  Miss  Pace.  Mrs. 
Blrdey  felt  that  the  ninth  graders  didn't  pay  very  much  attention 
to  the  play. 

Somehow,  the  name  Mark  Moneypenny  came  Into  the  conversation. 
Mrs.  Blrdey  said  that  she  hadn't  meant  Mark  Moneypenny  but  had 
meant  his  brother.  Mrs.  Johnston  said,  "Oh,  does  Mark  have  a 
brother  here?" 

Mrs.  Blrdey  said,  "Yes,  your  boy  Mark  Is  at  Mlllbrook  now  and 
his  brother  Is  very  sensitive  about  It.  If  you  mention  his  broth- 
er's name  you've  got  a fight  on  your  hands." 

NOTE:  Mrs.  Johnston  had  mentioned  to  me  previ- 

ously that  she  was  going  to  try  hard  to  "reach" 

Mark  Moneypenny.  He  was  an  extreme  behavior 
problem  but  she  felt  that  he  was  very  bright  If 
someone  could  help  him.  Mark  got  to  be  known 
as  Mrs.  Johnston's  boy  among  the  teachers  be- 
cause she  always  would  stick  up  for  him  and  try 
to  help  him. 

Mrs.  Blrdey  continued,  "He's  nothing  but  a troublemaker.  In 
fact,  that  whole  class,  7]^  Is  so  far  behind  It's  a shame.  I don't 
think  they  will  catch  up  either,  especially  with  him  In  the  class." 

It  was  1:00  when  Mr.  Martin  came  Into  the  room  and  told  the 
teachers  that  they  could  go  and  pick  up  their  students.  He  said 
that  they  had  another  group  to  feed  and  he  would  announce  the 
schedule  over  the  P.A.  system. 

NOTE:  I stayed  at  the  school.  In  the  teachers' 

room  for  ten  more  minutes.  There  was  no  an- 
nouncement about  the  schedule  so  I went  to  the 
office.  The  secretary  told  me  that  they  hadn't 
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decided  how  to  work  it  out  yet.  I felt  that 
I had  been  there  enough  for  one  day  and  left. 
Although  I didn't  accomplish  what  I had  in- 
tended to  I felt  the  day  was  very  worthwhile. 
I have  a meeting  with  Ned  Carson  tomorrow, 
Nov.  XX, 1964,  and  think  I will  follow  some  of 
the  ninth  graders  I have  met  today  after  the 
meeting. 
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Susan  Marchsnd 


October  xx , 1964 


Jefferson  Junior  High 

ASSEMBLY  - When  there  Is  an  all-school  assembly,  the  homeroom 
period  Is  extended  to  45  minutes,  and  the  rest  of  the  periods  are 
shortened  to  about  35  minutes.  This  day  was  the  first  assembly  of 
the  semester.  The  children  were  brought  Into  the  room  by  home- 
rooms. A seating  plan  had  been  worked  out  by  Mr.  Hess,  but  It 
seems  that  a little  confusion  arose  over  that  and  there  were  sev- 
eral minutes  of  standing  around  while  It  was  straightened  out,  or 
resolved  somehow.  Then  the  lines  began  to  move  again  and  the  au- 
ditorium (lunch  room)  filled  with  children.  Finally,  when  all  of 
the  children  were  seated,  I was  aware  of  ^at  seemed  like  a great 
number  of  patrolling  adults  walking  up  and  down  the  aisles.  I 
believe  that  every  teacher  In  the  school  was  there.  Each  stayed 
near  her  own  group  and  those  without  homerooms  ranged  up  and 
down.  Mr.  Sutherland  moved  In  and  out  and  around,  giving  direc- 
tions to  one  or  another  child,  as  did  the  teachers,  cautioning 
them  to  quit  fighting  or  stop  making  so  much  noise  or  something 
like  that. 

NOTE:  I found  n^self  conflicted  about  what  I 

saw.  The  room,  with  the  teachers  standing  all 
around  reminded  me  of  a prison  with  guards 
posted  everywhere.  On  the  other  hand.  If  su- 
pervision of  this  sort  were  not  needed,  poten- 
tially at  least,  they  would  have  some  other 
method  of  dealing  with  the  placement  of  teachers. 

It  seems  that  the  teachers  feel  that  they  need  to 
be  In  evidence  all  of  the  time.  Just  the  fact 
that  they  are  there  In  the  area  appears  not  to  be 
a sufficient  restraint  on  the  children.  Even 
with  the  teachers  In  constant  attendance,  moving 
back  and  fourth,  cautioning  this  one,  removing 
that  one,  the  children  sitting  where  the  teacher 
Is  not  looking  will  engage  In  some  forbidden  ac- 
tivity...a punch  or  a pinch.  Sometimes  they  get 
picked  up  by  some  other  teacher.  Often  this  Is 
a source  of  amusement  to  the  children  Involved. 

I have  the  feeling  that  the  kids  do  a lot  of 
this  sort  of  thing  just  to  add  a little  addi- 
tional strain  on  the  teacher.  Many  of  the  teachers 
Ignore  a lot  of  this  activity,  but  If  It  Isn't 
checked  sometime  It  Is  apt  to  go  on  until  the  whole 
class  Is  disturbed  by  It  or  until  the  teacher  Is 


ready  to  commit  mayhem,  or  both.  The  teachers 
with  the  loud  voices  do  seem  to  have  an  advan- 
tage over  the  rest  in  this  situation. 

After  the  confusion  of  entering,  the  school  population  set- 
tled down  rather  promptly.  For  one  thing,  they  had  to  sit  just 
as  they  filed  in  from  their  homerooms,  so  this  did  not  give  them 
a chance  to  sit  next  to  their  special  friends.  For  another,  I 
got  the  feeling  that  the  children  were  really  looking  forward  to 
what  was  going  to  happen.  Mr.  Hess  made  the  announcement  of  what 
the  program  was  about  and  who  was  in  it  and  turned  the  meeting 
over  to  the  performers.  There  was  an  assortment  of  Interesting 
things  on  the  program.  There  was  a choral  reading,  a song  by  a 
girls'  chorus  and  songs  In  which  the  audience  participated,  and 
a film  strip. 

We  began  with  the  Pledge  of  Allegiance.  Then  a girl  an- 
nounced that  we  would  hear  the  story  of  the  lives  of  some  famous 
Negro  Americans  and  some  other  well  known  and  patriotic  people. 

A series  of  children  appeared  and  read  short  and  very  interesting 
biographical  sketches  of  about  eight  Negroes  who  had  made  great 
contributions  to  their  country.  I couldn't  understand  some  of  it 
because  the  children  were  not  using  the  mike  very  well.  However, 
I learned  one  thing  I had  never  known.. .that  a Negro  was  the 
founder  of  Chicago I I grew  up  there  and  never  knew  that!  Well, 
the  program  was  very  nice  and  one  of  the  nicest  things  was  the 
fact  that  the  children  were  a good  audience.  They  had  been  cau- 
tioned at  the  outset  about  not  having  "any  of  this  unnecessary 
hissing  and  booing."  I can't  imagine  that  this  caution  from  the 
soft  spoken  Mr.  Hess,  said  only  once,  would  have  constrained  the 
whole  auditorium  full  of  children.  I think  they  were  quiet  be- 
cause they  were  enjoying  the  program.  I sat  next  to  two  white 
boys.  They  were  very  quiet.  Also  non-participating.  They 
weren't  talking  to  me,  they  wouldn't  sing,  they  didn't  even  say 
the  pledge,  I don't  think,  although  I would  want  to  be  very  sure 
before  I accused  them  of  so  gross  a breach  of  patriotic  fervor. 
The  whole  program  was  patriotic,  heroes  of  the  country-type 
theme.  The  film  strip  was  on  Francis  Scott  Key  and  ended  with 
a stirring  rendition  of  the  Star  Spangled  Banner  played  by  the 
Air  Force  Band  and  accompanied  by  a short  film  of  jet  aircraft 
winging  majestically  through  yonder  wild  blue.  Then  Mr.  Suther- 
land got  up  to  say  a few  flag-waving  words,  which  incorporated 
every  conceivable  cliche.  "When  you  see  that  old  flag  flying, 
you  should  feel  chills  up  your  spine.  I've  known  grown  men  to 
cry  when  they  have  been  away  from  home  and  they  see  that  banner 
and  behind  it,  all  it  represents.  We  live  in  a great  country 
where  it  Is  possible  to  achieve  our  dreams..."  and  so  on.  It 


was  pretty  bad.  I guess  the  kids  thought  so  too  because  feet 
started  to  move  a little  and  there  was  a general  sense  of  uneasy 
movement  In  the  room.  Well,  after  a while  we  gave  all  the  per- 
formers a 'big  hand'  and  the  first  assembly  of  the  year  was  over. 

MRS.  KELLSEY  - ENGLISH  - 7th  grade 


This  Is  another  of  the  combined  classes,  and  this  group  Is 
what  Is  known  as  the  able  group.  For  some  reason  I did  not  get 
the  count  In  this  class.  Forgot  It.  However,  I would  estimate 
that  there  were  about  15  children.  Among  them  were: 


James  Brown  (W) 

Anne  Fremont  (N) 

Judy  Jones  (W) 

Barbara  Palmerston  (W) 


Marcia  Yale  (N) 
Share  Lewis  (N) 
Marty  Boyd  (N) 


The  subject  for  the  day  was  punctuation.  Three  girls  were  asked 
to  go  to  the  board  and  write  sentences  which  were  dictated  to 
them.  Each  sentence  was  then  looked  at  by  the  class  to  see  If 
the  punctuation  was  correct.  In  each  case  It  was  perfect.  The 
children  were  attentive  and  there  was  very  little  fooling  around. 

James  Brown  Is  a short  boy  with  red  hair,  a little  plump  and  has 
the  funniest  little  voice  Imaginable.  It  sounds  as  though  he  Is 
just  coming  down  with  or  just  getting  over  a case  of  laryngitis. 

Mrs.  Kellsey  had  been  telling  the  group  that  when  the  word  "No" 
comes  at  the  beginning  of  a sentence.  It  Is  usually  answering  a 
question  and  Is  followed  by  a comma.  James  raised  his  hand  and 
said  with  assurance,  "A  case  where  'no'  would  begin  a sentence 
and  not  be  followed  by  a comma  would  be  a sentence  like,  'No 
socks  are  In  the  drawer.'"  For  some  reasoi^  this  threw  Mrs.  Kell- 
sey. She  really  did  not  know  either  what  It  was  James  was  trying 
to  say  or.  In  fact,  whether  or  not  the  'no'  In  this  case  would  be 
separated  from  the  rest  of  the  sentence  with  a comma.  She  flubbed 
around  and  finally  told  him  that  actually,  his  example  was  not 
even  a sentence , and  James  did  not  get  credit  for  an  astute  obser- 
vation In  which  he  was  absolutely  right.  At  a later  time,  James 
called  attention  to  something  Mrs.  Kellsey  said  which  was  In- 
correct and  Mrs.  Kellsey  went  out  of  her  way  then  to  commend  James 
for  picking  up  her  error  and  encouraged  the  class  to  do  the  same 
whenever  she  made  one.  She  explained  that  she  made  many  errors, 
as  do  all  human  beings,  but  she  was  willing  to  admit  It  and  also 
to  try  to  find  out  the  correct  things  for  them  If  she  did  not  know  them 
herself  and  this  Is  the  way  she  hoped  all  of  them  would  try  to  be, 
too. 


NOTO:  I felt  during  this  little  talk  with  the 
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children  that  Mrs.  Kellsey  was  telling  James  some- 
thing. I think  she  felt  that  she  had  handled  the 
other  episode  poorly  and  that  In  making  such  a 
point  of  commending  him  for  calling  her  attention 
to  her  error,  whatever  It  was,  and  It  was  a small 
one,  that  she  was  making  an  apology  to  him.  His 
reaction  to  all  of  this  was  noncommltal. 

The  class  moved  along  swiftly  with  few  or  no  upsets.  I don't 
recall  Mrs.  Kellsey  having  to  ask  for  quiet  once.  Of  course,  this 
Is  the  able  group.  These  are  the  children  who  have  the  Intellect 
and  whose  Intellect  Is  not  hampered  by  other  problems.  All  the 

with  the  dumb  kids  and  one  can't  tell  from  perform- 
ance which  Is  which.  I often  have  the  feeling  that  If  some  of 
these  children  would  spend  as  much  time  learning  as  they  do  getting 
Into  trouble,  our  country  would  be  ever  so  wealthy  In  superbly  edu- 
cated youth.  The  trouble  Is  apparently  that  they  can't.  And  the 
WHY  Is  the  big  question. 

MRS.  KELLSEY  - 107  - H.R.  104  - 2nd  period 

The  children  came  Into  the  room  and  took  their  seats  without 
too  much  delay.  This  group  Is  Mr.  Burton's  homeroom.  They  are  all 
Negro  except  for  Karen  Meldrum.  She  Is  a white  girl  with  hair  that 
never  looks  cond>ed,  socks  crumpled  around  her  shoes,  blouse  not 
particularly  clean  and  certainly  not  pressed,  skirt  with  the  open- 
ing twisted  around  to  the  front... a print  blouse  and  a plaid  skirt. 
She  really  looks  a mess.  And  I get  the  feeling  that  this  Is  not 
entirely  due  to  poverty.  Even  poor  children  can  be  clean  and  have 
their  hair  combed.  All  I could  think  of  when  I saw  her  and  watched 

her  was  the  word  "slattern,"  and  I wondered  what  her  mother  looks 
like. 


Only  16  of  23  pupils  In  the  class  were  In  attendance  today. 
Mrs.  Kellsey  did  not  have  a seating  chart  so  I could  not  determine 
^'^Ich  children  were  absent.  When  I asked  her  for  the  seating  chart 
she  explained  that  she  did  not  need  one  because  she  always  knew  the 
name^,  but  If  I needed  to  know  who  was  who  and  where,  she  would 
solve  that  problem  for  me  with  no  difficulty.  She  Indicated  that  I 
was  to  go  Into  the  room  and  take  a seat,  which  I did.  After  the 
class  got  started, Mrs.  Kellsey  took  a moment  to  say  that,  "Our  vis- 
itor, Mrs.  Marchand,  would  like  to  get  to  know  each  of  you  children 
by  name,  so  I am  going  to  have  each  of  you  stand  and  Introduce 
yourselves  to  her.  We'll  start  up  here  with  Sam  Butler.  Sam...?" 
Sam  got  up  and  twisted  around  a little  bit  and  said,  "Sam  Butler." 

I said,  "Hello,  Sam."  Somehow  my  answering  changed  the  feeling  In 
the  room.  They  were  not  standing  up  and  calling  off  their  names 
for  someone,  they  were  actually  being  Introduced.  As  each  child 
spoke,  I answered  them  and  spoke  their  name.  Some  of  them  had  to 
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be  encouraged  to  give  their  names  more  than  once  and  to  make  them 
Intelligible  and  this  caused  sopc  laughter.  When  they  were  all 
through  I said,  "Thank  you  all.  I hope  I will  be  able  to  remem- 
ber all  your  names,  but  chances  are  I'll  have  to  ask  you  a time 
or  two  before  1 can  remember."  One  of  the  boys  (whose  name  1 
couldn't  remember)  said,  "What  is  your  name  again?"  This  brought 
down  the  house. 

After  this,  it  was  down  to  business.  We  were  now  at  the  Re- 
publican headquarters,  after  the  convention.  Ifyron  Roth  had  been 
elected  by  the  convention  as  the  Republican  candidate  for  presi- 
dent. Now  this  was  the  platform  committee  at  work.  Together  the 
class  worked  out  a platform,  guided  by  Mrs.  Kellsey.  The  plat- 
form agreed  upon  was: 

1.  Better  food  in  the  cafeteria.  And  more. 

2.  More  field  trips. 

3.  More  recreational  and  social  activities. 

The  next  task  was  to  get  campaign  speeches  written.  Mrs. 
Kellsey  explained  that  the  candidates  with  the  most  promises  are 
the  ones  who  get  the  votes.  "You  know  that  when  President  Kennedy 
came  out  in  favor  of  civil  rights  he  got  the  votes  from  the  Ne- 
groes. So  we  have  to  decide  what  It  Is  we  are  going  to  promise 
the  public  we  are  going  to  do,  and  how  we  are  going  to  do  It." 

Mario  Brayton  said,  "Suppose  someone  breaks  his  promises  and  don't 
do  what  he  say  he  going  to  do?"  Mrs.  Kellsey  answered,  "Well,  he 
is  not  supposed  to  make  promises  he  can't  fulfill." 

Mrs.  Kellsey  helped  the  children  write  a campaign  address. 
Actually  she  wrote  it  and  talked  about  it  as  she  did  so.  She 
pointed  out  the  things  which  would  have  to  be  considered  and  then 
phrased  it  in  \diat  she  hoped  was  a convincing  way.  She  showed 
them  how  the  sentences  should  be  spoken  with  enthusiasm  and  deep 
feeling.  "Do  you  KNOW  that  every  school  in  Centerline  Is  ahead  of 
us  in  social  activities?  Do  you  REALIZE  that  we  have  not  had  a 
single  dance  as  yet?  I'll  bet  you  don't  even  KNOW  the  latest 
dance  steps!  If  1 am  elected,  (or  if  you  are  making  the  speech 
for  Myron  you  would  say)  If  our  candidate  is  elected,  1 promise 
you,  he  will  make  an  appointment  to  talk  to  Mr.  Sutherland  and 
Mr.  Sears  and  GET  these  recreational  activities  for  you."  She 
asked  for  a volunteer  to  give  the  same  speech  and  Darble  Johnson 
raised  his  hand.  He  was  great.  He  used  expression,  he  ad- 
libbed,  he  used  his  body  and  his  hands  as  though  he  were  doing 
some  kind  of  a dance.  When  his  hand  went  out  to  emphasize  a point, 
his  shoulder  lowered  and  his  whole  body  turned  a little.  You  could 
have  set  it  to  music.  The  children  thought  it  was  greal;  toq  and 
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there  wee  en  outburst  of  eponteneoue  eppleuee  when  he  finished. 

It  was  decided  that  Darble  should  represent  them  and  make  his 
speech  to  the  Democrats  In  Mrs.  Sullivan's  room.  There  was  a 
flurry  of  activity  while  they  made  up  campaign  buttons  and  a quick 
sign  to  attach  to  Ifyron's  sweater.  As  this  was  going  oi^  a dele- 
gation from  the  Democrats  came  In  and  asked  permission  to  place  a 
poster  on  the  bulletin  board.  They  were  careful  to  look  around 
and  make  mental  notes  on  what  was  going  on  just  In  case  they  might 
gain  some  valuable  Information.  One  boy  carefully  read  the  speech 
on  the  board  and  then  went  over  to  his  friend  and  whispered  In  his 
ear,  pointing  to  the  board  as  he  did  so.  Probably  went  back  and 
Incorporated  the  Republican  platform  Into  their  own.  (Yesterday  I 
was  In  with  the  Democrats  and  for  them.  Today  I'm  a Republican. 

I wanted  to  warn  my  fellow  Republicans  about  this  underhanded  spy 
technique.  I realized  now  that  I was  really  getting  carried 
away.) 

The  speech  makers  went  off  to  speak.  The  kids  left  In  the 
room  began  to  cut  up  a lot.  Karen  Meldrum  tried  to  get  In  with 
some  of  the  girls  who  were  doing  bad  things,  like  opening  the  door 
and  stepping  out  In  the  hall.  (This  Is  a very'blnf^"  activity  and 
the  girls  were  reveling  In  It.  There  Is  something  about  flirting 
with  potential  danger!)  When  Karen  tried  to  join  In,  they  cut  her 
dead,  turning  their  backs  on  her  and  even  whispering  together  to 
make  the  exclusion  all  the  more  final.  She  turned  and  walked  back 
to  her  desk,  doing  what  she  thought  was  a version  of  the  rhythmic 
dance-llke  step  that  some  boys  were  doing  In  the  back  of  the  room. 
A boy  near  me  was  drumming  on  his  desk  using  his  finger  tips,  the 
heel  of  his  palm  and  the  under  side  of  his  arm  for  variance  In 
time  and  quality  of  the  beat.  Karen  picked  up  her  pen  and  began 
pounding  unimaginatively  on  her  desk.  Then  she  leaned  forward 
and  began  to  finger  the  hair  of  the  girl  ahead  of  her.  The  girl 
did  not  like  this  at  all  and  shook  her  head  Impatiently.  How- 
ever, Karen  drew  her  Into  conversatloi^  and  the  girl  did  not  shut 
her  off  unkindly  but  chatted  with  her. 

NOTE:  Karen  obviously  wants  to  be  a part  of  the 
group,  any  group.  She  tried  In  four  different 
ways  In  those  few  minutes  to  do  the  things  the 
group  does  and  In  the  group's  way.  The  children 
weren't  having  any  part  of  It  however.  She 
attempts  many  attention-getting  tricks,  but  ap- 
parently not  during  the  class  time.  I remember 
that  she  was  very  quiet  during  this  class  at 
least.  I think  she  Is  a child  with  a great  many 
problems.  I did  not  see  anything  which  I viewed 
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at  racial  overtones  in  the  children' t rejection 
of  Karen.  They  simply  did  not  like  her.  She 
wasn't  'in'  and  when  she  tried  to  copy  the  'in' 
behavioi;  she  was  ludicrous. 

The  children  in  this  room  were  almost  as  enthusiastic  about 
this  convention  project  as  were  the  children  in  Hrs.  Sullivan's 
room.  1 thought  Mrs.  Sullivan's  approach  was  more  appealing,  but 
this  is  due  to  a difference  in  the  personalities  of  the  two 
teachers  involved. 
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[This  sheet  refers  to  the  items  detailed  on  the  previous  page.  Additional  space  was  provided.] 


Altogether,  how  much  Income  (earnings,  pensions,  unemployment  Insurance,  etc.)  has  your 
family  had  in  the  past  year?  (IF  YOU  CANNOT  GET  YEARLY  INCOME,  GET  INCC»iE  BY  MONTH  OR 
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how  much  interest  the  teachers 
show  in  their  pupils 
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Do  you  think  (child)  has  more  in  common,  about  the  same,  or  less 

in  common  with  the  children  in  School  he  attended  last  year  than 

in School? 
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17.  During  the  past  school  year,  did (child)  complain  that  a teacher 

or  classmate  treated  (him,  her)  unfairly? 
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grade  5.  Business  or  technical  school 

Finish  junior  high  6.  ^Some  college 

Some  high  school  7.  jPinish  college 

Finish  high  school  8.  Post-graduate  college  training 
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you  would  like?  (PIACE  A '^2"  BEFORE  THE  SECOND  REASON.) 

What  would  you  say  is  the  third  most  likely  reason?  (PLACE  A *'3'^  BEFC^E  THE  THIRD 
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Child(ren)  present  only  short  time  (less  than  15%)  or  only  Intermittently 

No  children  present  at  all 

NO  CHILDREN  6 YEARS  OR  OLDER  IN  HOUSEHOLD 
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Appendix  F--Papers  Based  on  the  Project 


In  addition  to  this  report,  a number  of  papers  based  on  the 
project  have  been  prepared  for  appropriate  professional  audiences. 
Additional  material  is  in  preparation,  and  future  efforts  will  be 
directed  toward  the  further  integration  of  the  findings  of  this 
study  with  other  relevant  knowledge  and  experience.  Papers  al- 
ready published,  presented,  or  accepted  for  publication  or  oral 
presentation  include  the  following: 

Beker,  J.  School  Desegregation  and  Integration:  Lessons 

from  a Medium*  Sized  Northern  City.  Invited  paper  pre- 
pared for  the  Sixth  Work  Conference  on  Curriculum  and 
Teaching  in  Depressed  Urban  Areas,  Teachers  College, 
Columbia  University,  June,  1967. 

Beker,  J.,  & Sundblad,  L.  M.  Elementary  School  Desegre- 
gation and  Sociometric  Choice.  Paper  presented  at  the 
Meetings  of  the  Society  for  Research  in  Child  Develop- 
ment, New  York  City,  March,  1967. 

Beker,  J.,  Sundblad,  L.  M. , & Holmes,  P.  R.  The  Academic, 
Personal,  and  Social  Development  of  Negro  Elementary 
School  Children  Bused  to  Promote  Racial  Integration: 
Comparisons  after  One  Year.  Paper  presented  at  the 
Meetings  of  the  Eastern  Psychological  Association, 

Boston,  April,  1967. 

Beker,  J.,  Sundblad,  L.  M. , & Holmes,  P.  R.  Changes  In 

Junior  High  School  Pupils'  Educational  and  Vocational 
Aspirations  during  a School  Desegregation  Experience. 

Paper  accepted  for  presentation  at  the  Meetings  of  the 
American  Psychological  Association,  Washington,  D.  C., 
September,  1967. 

Cagle,  L.  T. , & Beker,  J.  Social  Characteristics  and  Edu- 
cational Aspirations  of  Northern,  Lower  Class,  Negro 
Parents  Who  Accepted  and  Declined  & School  Integration 
Opportunity  for  their  Children.  Paper  presented  at  the 
Meetings  of  the  Society  for  the  Study  of  Social  Problems, 
Miami,  August,  1966.  (Accepted  for  publication.  In 
slightly  revised  form,  in  the  Journal  of  Negro  Education.) 

LaPorte,  R. , Jr.,  Beker,  J. , & Willie,  C.  V.  The  Evolution  of 
Public  Educational  Policy:  School  Desegregation  in  a 
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Northern  City.  Paper  presented  at  the  Meetings  of  the 
American  Educational  Research  Association,  Chicago 
February,  1966.  (Published  in  Urban  Education-  196fi 
2,  150-162.) ’ 

Nash,  K.  B.  Mental  Health  Roles  in  the  School  Integration 
Process.  Paper  presented  at  the  Meetings  of  the  Ameri- 
can Orthopsychiatric  Association,  Washington,  D.  C 
March,  1967.  > • 

Willie,  C.  V.,  & Beker,  J.  A Study  of  School  Integration. 
Integrated  Education.  1965,  No.  15,  30-32. 


